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PREFACE 


The Thirteenth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held in 
Nagpur under extraordinary circumstances. The Second World War was over; 
but its devastating effect upon every sphere of peaceful human pursuits was still 
persisting. At the previous Session of the Conference, the honour of holding the 
next Session was determined not for the University of Nagpur, but for the Jaipur 
State. It was only when the preparations for the session reached the stage of 
planning out the details that the Executive Committee fourid it impossible 
to hold the conference there. It was under these circumstances that 
Nagpur University agreed to play the host for the Conference in the 
traditional way. 

The responsibility thus undertaken was great, particularly because the 
times were abnormal, and, instead of the usual period of two years available for 
preparations, there were only a few months lelt. There was first the question of 
raising adequate funds; lor, the Local Secretaries of the Conference are held 
responsible not only for holding the Session and arranging for the lodging and 
boarding of all the attending members, but also for the printing and publication 
required before and after the session, including the huge task of publishing the 
entire proceedings and transactions of the Conference. It was suggested that 
since even rich Stales had begun to shrink from the responsibility of offering 
free boarding, a departure might be made from the established practice and the 
attending members might be charged for the same. But the proposal did not find 
favour with our Reception Committee which could not reconcile itself to the 
idea that this province and University should lead in lowering the standard of 
the traditional hospitality to the members invited to participate in the delibera- 
tions of a cultural body like the All-India Oriental Conference. So, the only 
remaining alternative had to be accepted, namely, that every body concerned 
must put his shoulders to the wheel and do his best to raise the necessary funds. 
Thanks to the untiring zeal, perseverance and efforts of the then Vice-Chancellor 
Lt. Col. W. R. Puranik, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mahainaho- 
padhyaya V. V. Mirashi, the Vice-Chairman, as well as eminent persons like Sir 
Dr. M. B. Niyogi and a large number of my own colleagues, a good many 
Patrons, Donors and Members were enrolled and this fact went a long way to 
relieve us of the anxiety concerning the finances for the task. How far we were 
successful in arranging for the Conference, for the deliberations of its eighteen 
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sections, for the trip to Ramtek, and for the reception, entertainment and 
comfort of our guests, it is not for us to say. 

As soon as the Conference was over, we devoted our attention to the 
publication of the Proceedings. We entered into a contract with the Nardyana 
MudrapAlaya to complete the printing of the volume within a period of six 
months. Bui Wllle d\d we then reaUze ihe d\fhcv\\lves that lay ahead. Paper 
became u\\obla\nab\e, tec\mred types were nol easWy ava\\ab\e, workmen’s 
strikes became frequent and the Press management had numerous problems of 
their own. Thus the printing was abnormally delayed. Ultimately, the Iranian 
Section (pp. 477-537 of Part If) had to be printed at the Shahnama Press, 
Bombay, under the supervision of Dr. J. M. Unwala; the Arabic, Persian, Urdu 
and Islamic Sections ( bound separately ) had to be printed at the Sarfaraz Qaumi 
Press, Lucknow, under the supervision of Prof. S. M. S. Rizvi. Pages 49-96 of 
Part I, and pages r~4o of Part III were printed at the Hind MudranMaya, 
Nagpur, and pages 97-i20 of Part I at the Nava Samaj Ltd. Nagpur. Whichever 
quality of paper happened to be available had to be used. Thus our difficulties are 
reflected even in the mosaic of paper and types visible in this volume. 

The editing and the printing of the Proceedings were started at a time 
when there were great upheavals in the country. The idea of sending the 
manuscripts of papers or the proofs to their authors for correction had to be 
dropped, because we could not be quite sure of postal deliveries in time, and the 
Press could not afford to keep the composed matter pending for long. We, 
therefore, had to take upon ourselves the responsibility of correcting the proofs 
with the assistance of our colleagues when necessary. Some of the papers 
selected lor publication are not included here because their authors did not like 
to delay their publication so long and took them out for publication elsewhere. 
In many cases, the manuscripts of the papers were not carefully typed, 
diacritical marks were not put, or the handwriting was illegible to the typist and 
the compositor. The editors themselves were often hard put to it and they had 
to take the liberty of making the .accessary corrections as best as they could. 
For this action, they crave the indulgence of the learned scholars and readers. 

This volume, except for the portions mentioned above, was printed by 
Shri P. N. Banhatti at his Narfiyana Mudranalaya, Nagpur. He had also done all 
the printing required at the time of the Conference and his personal interest in 
the mailer was of great help to us. He also did his best in printing the present 
volume, but owing to abnormal circumstances, he was unable to avoid the 
inordinate delay wJiich we very much regret. However, even this dark cloud had 
its silver lining for us in so far as it kept us menially or through correspondence, 
in constant touch with the scholars and authorities of the Conference ever 
siuc^ i94'6. 
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At all stages of the arrangements for the Conference and the publication 
of this volume, we received unstinted cooperation, help and guidance from Lt. 
Col. W. R. Puranik, the then Vice-Chancellor, Shri U. Misra, the Registrar and 
the entire staff of the University, Prindipal V. V. Mirashi and all the staff of 
Morris College, Principal K. K. Krishnamurti and the staff of the College of 
Science, as well as a large number of out friends and colleagues who acted as 
Secl\on Secre\.aT:\es, couslvVuled atvd captained the vat ions Sub-committees and 
held charge of the Delegates' Camps etc. The Hon'ble Ministers of our State as 
as well as the various Officers and citizens of Nagpur were very sympathetic 
towards the Conference and lent their help to us readily whenever required. To 
all of them we owe a deep debt of gratitude. 

Our task as Local Secretaries of the i3th All-India Oriental Conference is 
now complete as we present these Proceedings and Transactions of the Session 
to the Authorities and Members of the Conference. 

H. L Jain 

Nagpur ) S. Md. Agha Hyder Hasan Abidi 

J Local Secretaries 
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MEMBERS OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


Patrons 

( Paying Rs. 500 or more ) 

Donations marked with asterisk were ear^marlced 
for Fandit-Parishad or Majlis^e-Ulemat 

Serial No. ’ Name and Address Amount Be. 

1 Government of the Central Provinces and Berar, 

Nagpur. 2,500 

2 Nagpur University, Nagpur ... 1,000 

3 H. E. H. the Nizam's Government, Hyderabad- 

Deccan. ... 1,000 

4 Kheta, Shrimant Shamj', Congress Nagar, Nagpur 1,000 

5 Jai Narayan, Rai Bahadur, Lala, Mohan Nagar, 

Nagpur. 601 

6 Mohta, Diwan Bahadur Gopaldas, Merchant, S34 

Temple Road, Civil Lines, Nagpur. ... 601 

7 Sutaria, Shrimant, D. G., Proprietor, Bombay 

Cycle Stores Co., Ltd., Mahai, Nagpur. ... 601 

8 His Excellency the Governor, C. P. and Berar, 600 

9 Buty, Shrimant B. J., Civil Lines, Nagpur ... 600 

10 Buty, Shrimant G. G., Civil Lines, Nagpur ... 600 

11 Buty, Shrimant E. G., Civil Lines, Nagpur ... 500 

12 Buty, Shrimant P. G., Civil Lines, Nagpur ... 500 

13 Chitnavis, Shrimant K. S., Landlord, Civil Lines, 

Nagpur. ... 600 

14 Chitnavis, Shrimant M. Q., Landlord, Chitnavispura, 

Nagpur. ... 600 

16 Deshmukh, Rao Bahadur, D. K., Jahagirdar of 

Parwa, Parwa, Hist. Yeotmal, Berar. ... 600 

16 ‘Deshmukh, Rao Bahadur L. S., Mahal, Nagpur ... 600 

17 Ghatato, Shrimant M. N , Civil Lines, Nagpur ... 600 

DONORS 

( Paying Rs. 100 or more ) 

18 Korea Durbar, Korea State, Baikunthapur ... 300 

19 Jhunjhunwala, Seth Beharilal, Subhash Chandra 

Road, Nagpur. 


251 




t’BOOBBDIHQS AKB tlEPOBt 


Seriil: 

No. * Name and Address Amount Rs. 

20 

Patni, Seth Gendala), Itwari, Nagpur 

261 


Shamji Naranji, Mr., Mine Owner, Ramtek, 

Luaeh at 
Ramtek. 

21 

Sial, Bai Sahib, P, S., Nelson Square, Nagpur ••• 

251 

22 

University of Travancore 

260 

23 

Raja Azam Shah, Nagpur 

260 

24 

Bachcharaj, Seth, Amolakchand, Itwari, Nagpur ... 

201 

26 

Jain, Seth Kisanlal Chandrakumar, Saraf, Itwari, 


. ^ 

Nagpur. 

201 

26 

Jhunjhunwala, Seth Shriram, 53, Hansi Road, 



Civil Lines, Nagpur. 

200 

‘27 

'^‘Siddiqi, Mr. Rashid Hafiz Din MoLd.Haji Abdulla, 



Kamptee. 

161 

28 

Chitaley, Mr. V. V., Proprietor, All India Reporter, 



Ltd., Craddock Town, Nagpur, ... 

101 

29 

Datar, Rao Bahadur, D. D , Advocate, Dhantoli, 



Nagpur. 

101 

30 

Dhanwatay, Mr, D. R., Sitabaldi, Nagpur. ••• 

101 

31 

Dube, Dewan Bahadur, Sita Charan, Dhantoli, 



Nagpur. 

101 

32 

Kedar, Dr. T. J., Advocate, Civil Lines, Nagpur ... 

101 

33 

Modi, Mr. Rustom, J. J., Ilony. Secretary, K. R.Cama, 



Oriental Institute, 136, Apollo St. Fort, Bombay... 

101 

34 

''‘Mumtaz, Mr. Mohd, Military Contractor, Kamptee 

101 

36 

Shah, Mr. Popatlal, Congress Nagar, Nagpur. 

101 

36 

Surana, Seth Manakchand Shermal, Sadar Bazar, 



Nagpur. 

101 

37 

Vyas, Mr. Kishanlal, Proprietor, Messrs Vyas & Co., 



Amraoti. . ... 

101 

38 

Abhyankar, Mrs. Bakulabai, Civil Lines, Nagpur.,., 

100 

39 

Aney, Hon’blo Mr. M. S., Representative, Govern- 
ment of India in Ceylon, 11, Stanmore Crescent, 



Havelock Town, Colombo, Ceylon. 

100 

40 

Athalye, Rao Saheb, A. S., Advocate, Akola. 

100 

41 

Chandorkar, Dr. B. R,, Retd. Civil Surgeon, 83, 



West Park Road, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

100 

42 

Dadabhoy, Sir M, B , Belle Vue, Civil Lines Nagpur. 

100 

43 

Deshmukh, Rao Saheb, N. V., Ellichpur 

100 

44 

Dhanwatay, Mr. M. D., Sitabuldi, Nagpur 

100 

46 

Dhanwatay, Mr. V. D., Sitabuldi, Nagpur 

100 
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Serial No. 


Name and Address • Ampyi^ J||g, 


46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 

62 

63 

54 

66 

66 

57 

68 

69 

60 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
76 

76 

77 


'■'Ghazi, Nawab Abdul Wahid, Kasbana,Kamptee... 
Goenka, Mrs. Radhabai, M. L.A., Akola 
Govindchandra, Mr., Assistant Commissioner of 
I. Tax. New Colony, Nagpur. 

Jain, S. P. Mr., Dalmia Jain Trust, Dalmianagar, 
Bihar. 

••• 

Malak, Khan Bahadur, M.E.R. Dhantoli, Nagpur... 
Malani, Mr. L. N , Kamal Oil Mills, Amraoti 
Mandpe, Mr. D. W. JDhantoli, Nagpur 
Niyogi, Sir M. B., Ambazari Road, Nagpur 
Padhye, Hon’hle Mr. Justice R. N. Civil Lines, Nagpur. 
Panditji, Mrs. V., Dhantoli, Nagpur 
Pateriya, Pt S. K. Rais and Malguzar, Jubbulpore 
Puranik, Hon’ble Mr. Justice W. R. Vice-Chancellor, 
Nagpur University. Nagpur. 

Rathi, Seth Ballabhdns Thakurdas, BalJabhdas 
Ginning Factory, Amraoti. 

Sen, Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. Congress Nagar, Nagpur. 

Singh, Mr. ManT)har, Contractor, New Colony, 
Nagpur, 

MEMBERS OF RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


Abbas Ali, Mr. Haji, Camp, Amraoti 
Raja Bahadur of Khairagarh, Khairagarh State, 
Khairagarh, 

Ghani, Mr. Haji Abdul, Shahabia House, Nagpur 
Bathwala, Mr. S. H, Manager, Empress Mills, Nagpur, 
Kukde, Col. Sir K. V., Jail Road, Nagpur 

Sheode, Mr. T. L., Advocate-General, Congress 
Nagar, Nagpur. 

Beohar Rajendra Sin>;b, M.L.A., Jubbulpore Z 
Narsingh Dass, Soth Malguzar. Jubbulpore 
^Dole, Mr. N Ri„jker, Mai Tekdi, Amraoti ... • 
Barlii^ay, Ifou'ble. Dr. W. .S., M. A.. Ph. D.. Bar-at- 
Law Munster for P. W. D., C. P. & Berar, Nagpur. 
Cholkar, Dr M. R., Itwari, Nagpur ^ ... 

nube. Dr. Balirara, Mayo Hospital, Nagpar 
korester Dr R. R. Director. Laxminarayan losti- 
tute o Technology, Nagpur University. Nagpur. 
Farooq, Mr. A. S., M.L.A.. Kampteo .1 

Husain, Mil. Mr Contractor. RIy station, Nagpur... 

station. 

Kamal, Mr. Abbasali, B. A,. Itwari, Nagpur. .’!! 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 , 

100 

100 

too 

100 


SI 

Bi 

60 

50 

60 

60 

31 

31 

30 

25 

26 
23 

25 

25 

26 

25 

26 



pBOOEEDlStQS AKD RePOET 


Serial Name aud Address Amount Rs. 


78 Khare, Mr. A. V., Advocate, Dhanioli, Nagpur ... 25 

79 Oke, Mr, K. E., Contractor, Abhyankar Road, 

Dhantoli, Nagpur. ... 25 

80 *Rafi, Mr. Haji Mohd., 51, Starky Town, Nagpur ... 25; 

81 Rege, Mr. I). V., I.C.S., Commissioner, Jubbulpore 

Division, Jubbulpore. ... 25 

82 ^Sharif, Mr. M. Y., Bar-at>Law (Cantab), Civil 

Lines, Nagpur. ... 25 

83 Wadegaonkar, Mr. N. D , Dhantoli, Nagpur ... 25 

84 ♦Yaquinuddin, Mr. Son of Haji Sirajuddin, Nelson 

Square, Nagpur. ... 25 

85 Chaturvedi, Prof. S. P., King Edward College, 

Amraoti. ... 21 

86 Dabir, Mr, R. S., Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur ... 2t 

87 Abidi, Prof. Agha Hyder -Hasan, Morris College, 

Nagpur. ... 20 

88 Agnibhoj, Mr. Raincshwar, Minister for Agriculture, 

C. P. & Berar, Nagpur. ... 20 

89 Agrawal Seth Banwarilal, Ritabuldi, Nagpur ... 20 

90 Agrawal, Mr. N. S., Advocate, Amraoti ... 20 

91 Agrawal, Seth Ramjilal, Sitabuldi, Nagpur ... 20 

92 Agrawal, Mr. Rmasaran, C/o. Babulal Ramsaran 

Sakar Bazar, Ahmedabad. ... 20 

93 ^ALmadi, Dr. A. R., Kamptco. ••• 20 

94 Ahmed, Mr. Anisuddin, Advocate, Mohan Nagar, 

Nagpur. .. 20 

95 * Ahmed Mrs. H. I., Moti Bagh, '‘Nasheman” 

Nagpur. ... 20 

96 All India Reporter Ltd., Manager, Congress 

Nagar, Nagpur. ' ... 20 

97 Aole, Mr. S. H., Capt. Lakbkar's Bungalow, 

Dharampeth, Nagpur. ... 20 

98 Athawale, Mr. C. R., Radheshyam, Dhantoli, 

Nagpur. ... 20 

99 Audholia Prof. B. S., G. S. College of Commerce, 

Wardha. ... 20 

100 Avasia, Mr. N. V., Asstt. Manager, Empress Mills, 

Nagpur. ... 20 

101 Avasthi, Prof. Amreshwar, Morris College, Nagpur 20 

102 Badjatya, Seth Chiranjilal, Wardha ... 20 

103 Balkundi, Mr. V. S., All India Reporter Ltd. 

'Congress Nagar, Nagpur. • ... 20 

104 Banhatti, Mr. P. N., Narayan Mudranalaya, Choti 

Dhantoli, Nagpur. ... 20 

105 Bapat, Prof. 6. B., Hislop College; Nagpur ... 20 
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Seriftl Ifo. Name and Addreis Amount Bb. 


106 Belekar, Mr. S. B., Dhantoli, Nagpur ... 20 

107 Belsare, Mr. R. A., M L.A., ParJiamentary Secre- 

tary, Nagpur. — 20 

108 Bhagwagar, Mr. F. P., Merchant, Near Mayo 

Hoapital, Nagpur. 20 

109 Bhandari, Mr. B. M., B.A., LL. B., M, L A., Parlia- 

mentarj' Secretary, Nagpur. ••• 20 

110 Bhat, Prof, G. K., Oujrath College, Ahmedabad ... 20 

111 Bilimorin, Mr. E. J. E., Merchant, Assa House, 

Nagpur. ... 20 

112 Bobde, Mr. M. R., Advocate, Civil Lines, Nagpur... 20 

113 Bokil, Mr. D. K., Prof. Sure’s Bungalow, Nagjibhai 

Town, Sitabuldi, Nagpur. ... 20 

114 Brahma, Dewan Bahadur, K. V., Advocate, 

Dhantoli, Nagpur, " ... 20 

115 Chandmal, Mr. Balkisan, Cotton Market, Nagpur ... 20 

116 Chandurkar, Mr. N. B , Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur 20 

117 Chaubey, Pt. Kailaschandra, Cotton Market, Nagpur 20 

118 Chauthmal, Sbth, Dhantoli, Nagpur ... 20 

119 Chhangani, Pt: Govardhan Sharma, Tekri Lines, 

Sitabuldi, Nagpur. ... 20 

120 Chhavasaria, Mr. Jagannatb, Akola ••• 20 

121 Damle, Mr. S. C , Pleader, Amraoti ... 20 

122 Dammani, Mr. Balkrlshna, Chhatarpuri Khirki, 20 

Amraoti. 

123 Dandige, Mr. S S., A^dvocate, Tekri Lines, Sita- 20 

buldi, Nagpur. 

124 Dave, Mr. K. N., Retd. Commissioner of Income- 

Tax, 0pp. G. P. 0., Nagpur, ... 20 

125 Dave, P4). P. S. Retd. Clerk of Court, Kamptee ... 20 

126 Degwekar, Mr. B. V., George Town, Jubbulpore .• 20 

127 Deo, Mr. G. R. Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur ... 20 

128 Deo, Mr. P. P., Advocate, Congress Nagar, Nagpur 20 

129 Deshmukh, Dr, C. D., M, A., Ph. D., King Edward 

College, Amraoti. ... 20 

130 Deshmukh, Mr. G. V., Bar at-Law, Dhantoli, Nagpur 20 

131 Deshmukh, Dr. M. G., K. E. College, Amraoti ... 20 

132 Deshmukh, Mr, S. Y., Bar-at-Law, Civil Lines, 

Nagpur. ... 20 

133 ^ Deshpande, Mrs, V,, M. A., Parliamentary Secretary, 

Dhantoli, Nagpur. ... 20 

134 Deshpande, Dr. Y. K., M. A., LL. B , D. Litt., 

Sharadashram, Yeotmal, 20 

135 . Dhagat, Mr. Premshankar, Parliamentary Secre- 

tary, M.L.A., Nagpur. 20 



Proceedings and Report 


Serial 'No. Name and Address Amount Rs. 


136 Dhiran, Seth Fatechand Murlidhar, Sitabuldi, 

Nagpur. . . 20 

137 Dwivedi, Pfc. J. P., Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur ... 20 

138 Ganguli, Lt. Col. N. Dy. Secretary, Education 

Department, Government C. P. & Berar, Nagpur. 20 

139 Garde, Prof. D. K , S. B. City College, Nagpur ... 20 

140 Gharpure, Mr. N. D , Pleader, Buty Road, 

Sitabuldi, Nagpur. ... 20 

141 Godbole, Rao Bahadur, S. N., Tikekar Road, 

Dhantoli, Nagpur, ••• 20 

142 Gokhale, Rao Bahadur, G. 11., Dhantoli, Nagpur ... 20 

143 Gokhale, Hon’ble Mr. S. V., Minister for Education, 

Government of C. P. & Berar, Nagpur. ... 20 

144 Govind Das, Seih, M. L. A , Raja Gokuldas Palace, 

Jubbulpore. ... 20 

145 Hardas, Mr. Balshastri, DakshinamurtI Mandir, 

Mahal, Nagpur. ... 20 

146 Hirlekar, Pt. Puruahottam Shastrl, Gandhi Chauk, 

Amraoti. ... 20 

147 Ismail, Hon’ble Mr. Justice Muhammad, Chief Judge, 

Common High Court, Raigarh, B. N. R, ... 20 

148 Jain, Dr. H. L., M. A. LL. B., D, Litt , Morris 

College, Nagpur, ... 20 

149 Jain, Mr. Kasturchand, Advocate Gol Bazar, 

Jubbulpore. ... 20 

150 Jainarain, Messrs Babulal, Merchant, Cotton 

Market, Nagpur. ... 20 

151 Jakatdar, Mr. Y. V., Bar-at-law, Civil lines, Nagpur 20 

152 Janet Usman Seth, Sadar, Nagpur ... 20 

153 Jha, Mr. R. N., Hony. Secretary, C. P. & Berar 

Chamber of Commerce, Nagpur, ... 20 

154 Joglekar, Mr. N. M., College of Agriculture 

Nagpur. 20 

155 Joshi, Mr, G. B., Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur ... 20 

156 Joshi, Mr, G. D. Principal, Sitabai Arts College, 

Akola. 20 

157 Jwalaprasad, Dr., M. A., Ph. D., Principal, Shree 

Shivaji College, Amraoti, ... 20 

168 Kalamker, Mrs. P., M. A. C/o. R. S. Kalamker 

Esq., Agr. Dept., Dhararopeth, Nagpur. ... 20 

159 Kale, Mrs. Anusuyabai, Anand Bhawan, Dhantoli, 

Nagpur. ... 20 

160 Kale, Mr. P, B., Anand Bhawan, Dhantoli. 

Nagpur. ••• 20 

161 Kalikar, Mr. R. V. Circle No. 6. Mahal, Nagpur... 20 
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S 


Serial No. Name and Address Amoniit Ril 

162 

Kalikar, Hon’ble Mr. V. V. Member, Council of 

{ 


State, Landlord, Mahal, Nagpur. 

20 

163 

Kanade, Pt D. L , M L A., Dy. Speaker, C. P. > 



Assembly, Biildana. ••• 

20 

164 

Kapanna, Dr. A. N , College of Science. Nagpur... 

20 

165 

Kathalay, Mr. B. D., Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur 

20 

166 

Kathalay, Mr. D. W., Civil Lines, Nagpur 

20 

167 

Kekre, Mr G. M , Advocate, Jubbulpore 

20 

168 

Khan, Prof. G. M , Chaprasipiira^, Camp, A^raoti... ' 

20 

169 

Khaparde, Mr. B. G., Near Rajkamal Talkies, 



Amraoti. ••• 

20 

170 

Khare, Dr. N. B., Ex-member, Commonwealth 
Relations Dept., Viceroy’s Executive Council, 



Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

20 

171 

Kher, Mr G S , Retd. District Judge, Dharampeth, 



Nagpur. 

20 

172 

Kishandatt, Messrs Dwarkadas, Owner Saraf Oil 



Mills, Ghat Road, Nagpur. 

20 

173 

Kolte, Prof. V. B. Morris College, Nagpur 

20 

174 

Kotval, Mr. S. P., Advocate, Nagpur 

20 

175 

Krishnan, Prof. V. S , Morris College, Nagpur 

20 

176 

Kulkarni, Mr A R., Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur 

20 

177 

Kulkarni, Mr. L R , Choti Dhantoli, Nagpur 

20 

178 

Kulkarni, Mr. V. M., Manager, A. I. R. Ltd , 

‘ ■ • 


Congress Nagar, Nagpur. 

20 

179 

Laddha, Mr L. S., Landlord, Camp, Amraoti 

20 

180 

Laddha, Mr S. N , Advocate, Amraoti 

:20 

181 

Londhey, ]>. D G., Principal, National College, 



Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

■20 

182 

Mahajan, Mr. R. V., A. D. J., Amraoti 

'20 

183 

Mahajan, Mr. T. P., Pleader, Amraoti ^ . 

^20 

184 

Mahant, Mr. Rajeshwari, Vaisnavdasji, Ighaghari 



Math. Raipur. C. P. 

.20 

185 

Mande, Mr. A. D., Advocate, Sitabuldi, Nagpur ... 

■ 20 

1S6 

Mandpe, Mr. W. G., Retd. D. J., Dhantoli, Nagpur 

20 

187 

Mangalraurti, Hon’blo Mr. Justice, K. T , I. C. S., 



Nagpur High Court, Nagpur. 

20 

188 

Mani, Mrs. Rukmini, D. V. Mudaliar’s Bungalow, 



Park Avenue Road, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

20' 

189 

Mankeshwar, Mrs. Shantabai, Dhantoli, Nagpur ••• 

,20 

190 

Marathe, Rao Saheb, K. K. Retd. Superintendent, 



Dhantoli, Nagpur, 

20 

191 

Mirashi. Mahamahopadhyaya, V. V. Principal. 



Morris College, Nagpur. 

:2o' 



Peocebdings and Report 
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Serial No. 


Name and Address 


192 ‘Misra, Mr, S. K., College of Agriculture, Nagpur,... 

193 Misra, Mr . U., M, A., LL. B., Registrar, Nagpur 

University, Nagpur. 

194 Misra, Mr. Vaikunth Nath, Neman! Factory, 

Amraoti. 

195 Mitra, Prof. M. N., Morris College, Nagpur. 

196 Modak, Dr. M. S., P. W. D. Bungalow, 157/1 Civil 

Lines, Nagpur. 

197 Moharir, Mr. E. J., Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur. ... 

198 Mohoni, Rao Bahadur D. K., Retd. Dy, D. P. I., 

Dharampeth, Nagpur. 

199 Morey, Rao Saheb, S. R., Retd. Dy. Commissoner, 

Dharampeth, Nagpur. 

200 Muley, Mr. D. ‘S., Principal, City College, 

Jubbulpore. 

201 Munje, Rao Bahadur, H. S. Retd. D. J., Dhantoli, 

Nagpur ••• 

202 Naidu, Prof. Shesh Rao, Morris College, Nagpur..., 

203 Nair, Rao Saheb, P. D., Director of Agriculture, 

Nagpur. 

204 Natu, Miss M. G., M. A., K. E. College, Amraoti. ... 
206 Navlekar, Prof. N. R., Morris College, Nagpurj ... 

206 None, Mr. H. N , Principal, Teacher’s 'Training 

College, AmraoM. ••• 

207 Nirnla, Dr. R. L , D. Sc., (London) Science College, 

Nagpur. 

208 Niyogi, Mr. M. Bhaskarrao, Advocate, Dhantoli, 

Nagpur. 

209 Niyogi, lady Indirabai, Ambazari Road, Nagpur. ... 

210 Padhye, Mr. K. A., Padhye Blocks, New Bhat 

Wadi, Bombay. 

211 Pabhye Mr. P. K , Padhye Blocks, New Bhat 

Wadi, Bombay. 

212 Pahade, Prof. J. S , S. B. City College, Nagpur. ... 

213 Palsule, Rao Bahadur K. B., Rtd. D. J. Dhantoli, 

Nagpur. ••• 

214 Pande, Mr. S. A , Asstfc. Legal Remembrancer, 

Dharampeth, Nagpur. ... 

'216 Pandeya, Prof, R. N., Chhattisgarh College, 

Nayapara, Raipur, 

216 Pandharipande, Mr. S. L., Principal, S. B. City 

College, Nagpur. 

217 Pandit, Mr. B. M., Asstt. Commissioner of Income 

Tax, Nagpur. ••• 


Amount Be. 
20 


20 

20 


20 

20 

20 


20 

20 

20 

20 


20 


20 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 
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Serial No. Name and Address Amount Rs. 


218 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R., Advocate, Civil Lines, 


Nagpiir. . • 

20 

219 

Pandit, Mr. V. S., Advocate, Qol Bazar, 



Jubbulpore. 

20 

220 

Pandya, Mr. K. R., Assistant Registrar, Nagpur 



University, Nagpur. 

20 

221 

Panse, Rao Sahob, G. V., Madhuprabha, Shivaji 



Nagar, Fergusson College Road, Poona, 4 

20 

222 

Paranjpe, Mr. D. B., Nemani Factory, Amraoti ... 

20 

223 

Paranjpo, Mr. K. D, M. L. A,, Dharampeth, 



Nagpur. 

20 

224 

Patil, Hon’ble Mr. R. K., Minister for Food, Govt. 



C. P. & Berar, Nagpur. ... 

20 

225 

Patwardhan Dr. M. G., Sitabuldi, Nagpur 

20 

226 

Pat]¥ardhan, Dr. S. S., Curator, Central Museum, 



Nagpur. 

20 

227 

Pondharkar, Mr. W. B., Advocate, Dhantoli, 



Nagpur. 

20 

228 

Pendse, Dr. S. D., Hislop College, Nagpur ... 

20 

229 

Phadke, Mr. P. G., Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur ... 

20 

230 

Phatak, Mr. 8 K. Amarjyoti, Jail Road, Dhantoli, 



Nagpur. 

20 

231 

Pires, Dr. E. A., M. A , Ph. D., M Ed., M. R. S. T., 
Principal, University Training* College, Mary 



Villa, New Colony, Nagpur. 

20 

232 

Powar, Mr. B. L, Retd, Piofessor, Dhantoli, 



Nagpur. 

20 

233 

Prabhune, Mr. V. L., Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur.. 

20 

234 

Pradhan, Dr. P. N., Dhantoli, Nagpur 

20 

235 

Prayagi, Mr. N. L,, Subodh Sindhu Press, Nagpur.. 

20 

236 

Puntambekar, Mr. S. V., M. A., Bar-at-Law, Head of 
the Dept, of Political Science, Nagpur University 



Nagpur. 

20 

237 

Purohit, Mr. Moolchand, Merchant, Cotton Market, 



Nagpur. 

to 

238 

Ramnathan, Prof. P. S., Morris College, Nagpur ... 

20 

239 

Ramnivas, Seth, Businessman, Gol bazar, Jubbul- 


240 

Vore. 

20 

Randive, Rao Bahadur S. D., Camp, Amraoti. ••• 

20 

241 

Rode, Mr. V. P., Archaeological Asstt., Central 


242 

Museum, Nagpur. 

20 

* Rouf Shah, M. L. A., Pandharkaoda, Yeotmal, 
Berar. 

9A 
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n 


Serial No. Name and Address Amount Es. 


243 Saldanha, Miss M. A., Principal, Central College 

for Women, Nagpur. 

244 Saraf, Mr. Onkarmal, Manager, Saraf Oil Mills, 

Wardha. 

245 Sarvate, Mr. V. B., Dist. & Sessions Judge, 

Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

246 Sathe, Mr. P. B., E. A. C., Amraoti. 

247 Sathe, Mr. S. A., Advocate, Tikekar Road, Dhantoli 

Nagpur. 

248 Shabde, Dr. N. G., Principal, K. E. College, 

Amraoti. 

249 Shah, Mr. N. V. Raaik Stores, Amraoti 

250 Shah, Mr. R. S., Hindi Kala Mandir, Jawahar Road, 

Amraoti. ••• 

251 Shahi, Mr. H. B., Director of Veterinary Services, 

Nagpur. 

252 Shrimali, Mr. M. B., Balwant Transport Co., 

Amraoti. 

253 Shrivastava, Mr. Moradhwajial, Addl. Dist. Judge, 

Daryapur, Berar. • •• 

254 Sidoro, Rao Bahadur, D. V., Advocate, Amraoti ... 

255 Sikehi, Mr. G. M., Moffusil Oil Mills, Amraoti 

256 Sinha, Dr. Daya Ram, Advocate, Amraoti 

257 Sinha, Dr. H. N., Morris College, Nagpur. 

258 Sinha, Prof. R. M , Morris College, Nagpur. 

259 Somalwar, Prof. S. G , Morris College, Nagpur. 

260 Subbarao, Prof. V., Shri Shivaji College, Amraoti.... 

261 Tamhe, Mr. Y. S., Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur, ... 

262 Teebadewala. Mr. Shriram, Merchant, Wardha. — 

263 Telang, Mr. P. B., Retd. Sub-Judge, Tikekar Road 

Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

264 Tidke, Mr. G. F., Badali Camp, Amraoti. 

265 Tiwari, Prof. S. P., Morris College, Nagpur, 

266 Tokhi, Prof. M. R., Q. S. College of Commerce, 

Wardha. 

267 Trivedi, Mr. C. S., Banker, Sitabuldi, Nagpur. ... 

268 Trivedi, Pt. Jaishankar, Banker, Sitabuldi, Nagpur. 

269 Trivedi, Mr. S. S., Pleader, Wardha. 

270 Tulsidas Liladhar, Messrs, Kirana Ole, Wardha. ... 

271 Tulsidas Maniklal, Messrs, Cotton Market, Nagpur.... 

272 Udhoji, Mr. A. N., Jail Road, Nagpur. 

273 Verma, Rai Bahadur Chhotelal, Retd. Dy. 

Commissioner, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

274 Wadegaonkar, Mr. V, N., Udyam OflSce, 

Dharampeth, Nagpur, ^ ... 

275 Wilayatullah, Khan Bahadur, H. M., Byramji 

Town, Nagpur, 
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I 3th Aii-lNDU Obibntal ConfebbnoBi NAonra. 

LOCAL COMMITTEES 

(1) VOLUNTEERS 

1 Mr. M. P. Major, Officer-in-CharKO, 

Physical Education, Nagpur University, ( Convener ) 

2 Prof J. F. Gimi M. A., National, College, Nagpur 

(2) TRANSPORT 

1 Prof. A. Avaslhi, Morris College Nagpur (Convener). 

2 Mr. N. B. Chauduikar. Advocate, Nagpur. 

3 Miss. M. A. Saldanha, Principal, Central College for Women 

Nagpur. 

(3) AT HOME 

1 Hon’blo Mr. Justice R. N. Padhye, Civil Lines, Nagpur (Convener). 

2 Mr. N. B. Chandurkar, Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur, 

(4) ENTERTAINMENT 

1 Prof. S. G. Somalwar, Morris College, Nagpur, (Convener). 

2 Mrs. K. Deshpande, M, A., Morris College, Nagpur. 

3 Dr, E. A. Pires, M. A., Ph. D., M. Ed., M. R. S. T., Prineiptl 

University Training College, Nagpur. 

4 Prof. V. B. Koltc, Morris College, Nagpur. 

5 Prof. D. V. Warhadpando, S. B. City College, Nagpur, 

6 llai Bahadur N. J. Nayudu, Proprietor, Liberty Cinema, Nagpur. 

(5) BOARDING AND LODGING 

1 M. M. V. V. Mirashi, Morris College (Convener). 

2 Prof, S. G. Somalwar, Morris College, Nagpur. 

3 Prof. Agha Ilyder, Morris College, Nagpur. 

4 Prof. Ghani Khan, Morris College, Nagpur. 

6 Pt. Balahaatri Ilardas, Fadnispura, Mahal, Nagpur, 

6 Mrs. Anusuyabai Kale, Anand Bhuwan, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

7 Mr. C. B Parakh, Advocate, Dharampeth, Nagpur. 

8 Mr. If. M. Pavri, Parsi Agyari, Jumma Tank, Nagpur. 

9 Mr. Jal Gimi, Civil Station, Nagpur. 

10 Prof H. L. Jaiu, Supdt. Morris College Hostel. 

11 „ M. G. Dharmaraj, Supdt. Y. M. 0. A, Hostel. 

12 ,, S. K. Mishra, Supdt. Agriculture College Hostel. 

13 ,, B. G. Gokhale, Supdt. Science College Hostel. 



Pbooebpikgs and Report 
(6) EXCURSION 

1 M. M. Principal V. V. Mirashi» Morris College, (Convener) 

2 Mr. N. B. Chandurkar, Advocate, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

3 Shrimant Shamji N. Kbeta of Ramtek. 

(7) EXHIBITION 

1 Dr. S. S. Patwardhan, Curator, Central Museum, Nagpur (Convener) 

2 Dr. Y. K. Deshpande, Yeotmal. 

3 Mr. S. L. Pandharipande, Principal, S. B. City College, Nagpur. 

4 Mr. V. P. Rode, Assistant Curator, CentrarMuseum, Nagpur. 

5 Mr. P. S. Phadke, University Office, Nagpur. 

(8) PANDAL. MEETINGS, PHOTOGRAPH, ETC. 

1 Mr. Y. M. Mulay, M. A., Additional Assistant Registrar, Nagpur 

University, Nagpur, (Convener). 

2 Mr. K. R. Pandya, M. A., Assistant Registrar, Nagpur University, 

Nagpur. 

(9) MEDICAL AID 
1 Dr. P. N. Pradhan, Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

(10) lUBLICITY 

1 Mr. P. Y. Deshpande, Editor, Bhavitavya, Dhantoli, Nagpur, 

(Convener) 

2 Mr. A. D. Mani, M. A., Managing Editor, The Hitavada, Nagpurt 

(11) PAMPHLETS AND PRINTING 

1 Mr. B« M. Sinha, Morris College, Nagpur, (Convener) 

2 Mr. A. Avasthi, Morris College, Nagpur. 

3 M. M. Principal, V, V. Mirashi, Morris College, Nagpurt 

( To Supervise ). 

(12) PANDITA PARISHAD 

1 Prof. S. G. Somalwar, Morris College, Nagpur, (Convener). 

2 Pt. Balashastri Hardas, Mahal, Nagpur. 

3 Prof. D. V. Warhadpande, City College, Nagpur. 

4 Prof. L. R. Kulkarni, Choti Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

(13) MAJLIS-E-ULEMA 

1 Prof. Syed Mohammed Agha Hyder Hasan Abidi, Morris Gollfge 

Nagpur. 

2 Prof A. Ghani Khap, Morris Collage, Nagpur. 

3 Prof. Raffiuddin Morris College, Nagpur. 



13ni Aixr-tin>u OBOurTii, CoKtasBiroB, Nxohtb 

MEMBERS 

OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT 

Mabamahopadhyaya Prof. P. V. Kane, M. A., LL M. 

Angre's Wadi, Girgaum, BOMBAY 4 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

Dr. R. G. Majumdar, M. A., Pb. D., 

4 Bepin Cal Road, Kaligbati, CALCUTTA 

TREASURER 

Dr. Lakahman Sarup, M. A., D. Pbil, (Ozon) 

Principal, University Oriental College, LAHORE 

GENERAL SECRETARIES 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M. A., 

Professor of Indian History and Arobaeology, 
University of Madras, MADRAS 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Pb. D., 

Head of tbe Department of Persian, 

Osmania University, HYDERABAD DECCAN 


Or. R. N. Dandekar, M.A., Ph. D.^ 

Secretary, Bhandarkar Oriental Researcb Institute, 

POONA 4 


OTHER MEMBERS 


Dr. A. S. Altekar, M. A., LL. B., D. Litt., 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Benares Hindu University 

Rao Bahadur Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar, M. A., Ph., D., 

BHiTAkiinifl..” Pnntifl. 1 



Pbooeedinos akd RBPdbT 


Dr. S. K. Chatterjii M. A., D. Litt., 

Uniyersity ofiHaloutta, Calcutta 

Prof. Kahetresh Chandra Gbattopadhyaya, M. A., 
Department of Sanskrit, 

University of Allahabad, Allahabad 

Dr. T. R. Cbintamani, M. A., Ph. D., 

Sanskrit Department, University of Madras, Madras 

Dr. S. K. De., M. A., D. Litt , 

Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Dacca, Bamna, Dacca 

Bao Bahadur K. N. Dikshlt, M. A.. F. R. A. S., 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, New Delhi* 

Rev. Father H. Heras, S. J., 

St. Xavier*s College, Bombay 

Dr. H. M. Krishna, M. A., D. Litt. 

Professor of History, University of Mysore, and 
Director of Archaeology, Mysore l^tate, Mysore 

Dr. S. Muhammad Hussain Nainar, M. A., LL. B., Pb. D., 
University of Madras, Madras 

/ Rao Saheb G. S. Srinivasachari, M. A., 

Professor of History, Annamalai University, 
Annamalainagar 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya, 

Nowrosejee Wadia College, Poona 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, M. A., Ph. D. 

Reader in Indian History and Archaeology, 

University of Madras, Madras 

G. Yazdani, Esq., M. A., O. B. E. 

Orange Grove,” Kairatabad, Hyderabad Deccan 
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13th All-India Obibntal Ck>NFSBXN(«, Nagfub. 

List of Delegating Institutions 
and Their Delegates 

I GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION, NEW DELHI. 

Dr. S. N Sen, M. A., Ph. D., D. Litt (Oxon) Director of Archivei, 
Imperial Record Department, Government of India, New Delhi. 
Dr. V. S. Agarwal, M. A., Ph. D., D. Litt , Assistant Superin* 
tendent, Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Queens Waj, 
New Delhi. 

Mr. H. L. Srivastav, M. A., Dy. Director of Archaeology ip India, 
New Delhi. 

II GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, SHILLONG. 

Mr. P. D. Chaudhury, M. A., B L., Curator, Assam Provincial 
Museum, Gauhati. 

Ill BARODA GOVERNMENT, 

HUZDR POLITICAL OFFICE, BARODA. 

Mr. A. S Gadre, Director of Archaeology, Baroda. 

Mr. L. B. Gandhi, Jain Pandit, Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

Prof. M. A. Kazi, M. A., Baroda College, Sayaji Gunj, Baroda. 

IV BHAVNAGAR STATE, BHAVNAGAR. 

Mr. R. J. Jani, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit and Gujrat Samaldas 
College, Dewanpara, Bhavnagar. 

V GWALIOR GOVERNMENT, LA8HKAR, GWALIOR. 

Mr. S. L. Katre, Assistant Curator, Sindia Oriental Institute, 
Ujjain, Gwalior. 

VI PANNA STATE. 

Mr. Hariram Misbra M. A„ B. T., LL. B., Teacher, B. P, High 
School, Panna State. 

VII UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, ALLAHABAD. 

Pt. K. Chattopadhyaya, M A., Lecturer, Sanskrit Department, 
University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

Miss M. N. Herlekar, Lady Lecturer, Sanskrit Department, Univer- 
sity of Allahabad, Allahabad. 



13tlh A]]“ledaa Oriental Conference, Nagpur University?, 1946. 
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VIII ANNAMALAT UNIVERSITY, ANNAMALAI-NAGAR. 

13 Dr. A. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, M A., Ph. D., Professor of Tamil 

Annaraalai University, Annamalai-nngnr. 

IX. BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY, BENARES. 

14 Dr. A. S. Alfcekar, M. A., LL. B., D. Litt , Dept, of Indian 

History and Culture, B. II. U. Benares. 

X UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY, BOMBAY. 

15 Lt. Col. R. D. Karmarkar, M, A., Sir Parshuram Bhau College 

Poona. 

XI UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, CALCUTTA. 

16 Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi, M. A., Ph. D , P. 6, Suhrawardy Avenue, Circus, 

Calcutta. 

17 Dr. Sunitikumar Cliatterjce, University of Calcutta, Calcutta. 

XII UNIVERSITY OF DACCA, RAMNA, DACCA. 

18 Dr. S K Do, M. A., D. Litt. ( London ), Hoad of the Dept, of 

Sanskrit, University of Dacca, Ramna, Dacca. 

19 Dr. W. H. A., Shadani, ]\T, A., M. O. L , Ph. D. ( London ), Head 

of the Dept, of Persian and Urdu, University of Dacca, Ramna, 
Dacca. 

20 Dr. D. C. Gang^ily, M. A , Ph. D. ( London ) Reader in History, 

4 Heniendra Das Road, Dacca. 

21 Dr. R. R Sharnia, M. A , Ph D., Lecturer in Philosophy, Sankhya. 

tinha, University of Dacca, Ramna, Dacca. 

XIII LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY, LUCKNOW. 

22 Syed Masiid Hasan Rizvi, Reader in Persian, University of 

Lucknow, Lucknow. 

23 Prof. K A. Subramania Iycr,M A , Head of the Dept, of Sanskrit 

and Hindi, University of Lucknow. 

XIV UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS, MADRAS. 

24 Dr. S. Muhammad Hussain Nainar, Reader in Arabic, University 

of Madras, Madras. 

25 Mr. K, Ramakrishnayya, Head of the Department of Telegu 

University of Madras, Madras. 

, 26. ’ Mr. M. Mariappa Bhat, Head of Ivanara Dept. University of 
Madras, Madras, 
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27 Rao Saheb S. Vaipuri Pillai, Senior Lecturer in Tamil, University 

of Madras, Madras. 

28 Mr. R. P. Setbu Pillai, Senior Lecturer in Tamil, University 

of Madras, Madras. 

29 Dr. N. Vcnkataramnayya, Reader in History and Archaeology, 

University of Madras, Madras. 

30 Dr. V. Raghavan, Dept, of Sanskrit, University of Madras, Madras. 

31 Dr. C. Achutha Mcnon, Head of the Dept, of Malayalam, University 

of Madras, Madras. 

32 Dr. P. Sambmoorthy, Head of the Indian Music Dept., University 

of Madras, Madras. 

33 Dr. T, R, Chintamani, Senior Lecturer Jn Sanskrit, University 

of Madras, Madras. 

34 Dr. V. R. Ramachandra Diskshitar, Lecturer in Indian History, 

University of Madras, Madras. 

XV UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE, MYSORE 

I 

35 Dr. M. Lakshminarasimhia, M. A„ Professor of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s, 

College, Mysore. 

30 Mr. Abdul Qadir Sarvari, M. A., LL. B., Professor of Urdu, 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

xVl OSMANIA UNIVERSITY. LALLAGUDA, HYDERABAD-DECCAN.. 

37 Dr. M Nizamuddin, Osmania University, Lallaguda, Hyderabad 

Deccan. 

XVII UNIVERSITY OF PUNJAB, LAHORE. 

38 Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M. A , D. Phil., Principal Oriental College 

Lahore. 

39" Dr. Mohd. Iqbal, M. A., Ph.D Professor of Persian, Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

40 Dr. B. A., Qureshi, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Arabic, Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

XVllI PATNA UNIVERSITY, P. 0. BANKIPORE. 

41 Dr. Virmani Prasad Upadhyaya, M. A., B. L., D. Litt., Lecturer in 

Sanskrit, Patna College, Patna. 

XIX UNIVERSITY OF TRAVANCORE, TRIVENDRUM. 

42 Dr. N. Gopala Pillai, M. A., Principal H. H. The Maharaja’s 

Sanskrit College, Trivendrum. 

43 Dr. K. Goda Varma, M. A., Ph. D., Head of the Dept, of Halayalam 

Trivendrum, 



t>fiOCEBDIKeS AND fO 

44 Mr. V. A. Bamaswami Saatri, M. A. Head of the Dept, of Sanskrit, 

Trivendrum. 

XX ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
RAJAHMUNDRY. 

45 Mr, R. Subba Rao, M. A., L. T., M. E. S., Honorary Secretary, 

Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry. 

46 Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, M. A., B. L., Commissioner, Hindu 

Religious Endowment Board, Hladras. 

XXI ANDHRA SAHITYA PARISHAT (TELEGU ACADEMY) 

COCANADA. 

47 Mr. E. V. Viraraghavachari, M. A., L. T., Lecturer, P. R. College, 

Cocan ada. 

XXII ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OP KOLHAPUR 

- STATE KOLHAPUR. 

48 Prof. K G. Kundanagar, Archaeology Department, Kolhapur. 

XXIII BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

DECCAN GYMKHANA POONA-4. 

49 R. B. Dr. S. K. Belwalkar, Bilvakunja, Poona'4 

50 Dr. R. N. Dandekar, M.A. Ph.,D., Honorary Secretary, Bhandarkar 

Oriental Research Institute, Poona-4. 

51 Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B., D. Litt., Pergusson College 

Poona— 4. 

62 M, M. P. V. Kano, M A., LL M., Angro’s Wadi, Girgaon, Bombay, 4. 
53 Dr. A. S. Altekar, M. A., LL. B , D, Litt. History Department, 
Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

64 Dr. P. L Vaidya, M, A , D. Litt. Nowrosji Wadia College, Poona, 

65 Prof H. D. Velankar, M. A., 1/2, Shastri Hall, Bombay-7. 

66 Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, M. A., Ph. D., “ Usha, ” 118, Skivaji Park, 

Dadar, Bombay— 28, 

57 Principal, J. R. Gharpure B. A., LL B,, Law College, Poona. 

68 Prof. P. K, Gode, M. A,, Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute, Poona— 4. 

XXIV BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, CHOWPATTY ROAD, 

BOMBAY- 7. 

69 Panditaraj Acharya T. A. Venkateswara Dikshitar, Bharatiya 

Vidya Bhavan, Chowpatty Road, Bombay— 7. 

XXV BOMBAY BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, BOMBAY. 
60 Mr. S. R. Tikekar, Saraswat Bank Building, Nikadavari Lane, 
Bombay— 4. 
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61 Mr. R. K. Prabhu, Bombay Chronicle Office, Bombay. 1. " 

62 Mr. K. P. Knlhaiiii, M. A., B. T., Elphinstone College Bombay— !• 

63 Prof. \). Vclankar, M. A. Wilson College, Bombay— 7. 

64 Prof. V". A. Gadgil, M. A., Wilson College, Bombay— 7. 

XXVI BUDDHA SOCIETY, LAMINGTON ROAD, BOMBAY-4. 

65 Mr. K. A. Padhye, B. A., LL. B., Honorary Secretary, The Buddha 

Society, Nair Building, Lamington Road, Bombay — 4. 

XXVJI C. P. RESEARCH SOCIETY, NAGP/UR. 

66 M. M. V. V. Mirashi M. A., Principal, Morris College, Nagpur. 

67 Mr. S. L. Pandbaripande, M. A. Principal, S. B. City College 

Nagpur. 

68 H. N. Ncno, Esq. M. A., B. T., Principal, Teachers* Training 

Ccllcgo, Amraoti. 

6b Dr. K. L. Diiftari, B. A., B. L., D. Litt., Homeopathic rraotitioner, 
Mahal, Nagpur. 

70 Prof. P. K. Sawlai'iirkar, S. B. City College, Nagpur. 

XXVIll C. P. & BERAR JAIN RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
YEOTMAL 

71 Mr. D. G. Mahajan, Working President, C. P. & Berar Jaina 

Research Institute, Yeotmal. 

' XXIX GANGANATH JHA RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

ALLAHABAD. 

72 Mahamahupaclhyayu Dr. Umesh Mishra, M. A., D. Litt. Univer- 

sity of Allahabad, Allahabad, and Secretary, Ganganath Jha 
Research Inslilutc, Allahabad. 

73 Mr. K, Cliattopadhyaya, M. A. University of Allahabad, 

Allahabad. 

XXX HYDERABAD TELEGU ACADEMY 

74 Mr. K. Sitaramaiya, M. A Editor, Quarterly Journal of Hyderabad 

Teliigu Academy, Nampalli, Hyderabad. 

XXXI THE IRAN LEAGUE, NAVSARI BUILDING, FORT, BOMBAY 

75 Mr. K. A. Fitter, C/o The Iran League, Navsari Building, Hornby, 

Road, Fort, Bombay. 

76 Mrs. Najmai Fitter, C/d. The Iron League, Navsari Building, 

Hornby Road, Fort, Bomba 3 ^ 

77 Mr. H. ILBana, C/o. Geological Dept. A. 0. 0. Ltd., Esplanade 

House, Fort, Bombay. 



' 78 ' Mh J. 0. Tarapore, M. A ,LL. B. Advocate, 802-B Vinoent Road, 

Dadar, Bombay. 

79 Mrs. Gool J. Taraporo, Gool Villa, 802-B, Parsi Colony, Bombay, 

Dadar. 

80 Mr, E, M. F. Kanga, D-10 Cusrow Bang, Bombay-1. 

81 Mr. 8. H. Batliwala, G/o. The Iran League, Navsari Building, 

Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

82 Mr. P. N. Daruwala, LL. D. (London), Bar-at-Law, Koka Building 

Block- A, Corner Grant Road, Bombay-S. 

83 Mr. K. J. Dubash, B. A , LL. B., Solicitor, 79, Medows Street, 

Fort, Bombay. 

84. Mrs. K. K. Dubash, Dhun Mahal, Garden Road, Apollo Recla- 
mation, Bombay. 

XXXII-K. R. CAMA, ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, FORT, BOMBAY. 

85 Dr. J. M. Unvala, M. A., Ph. D, C/o. Parsi Students’ Hostel, 

Gamadia Colony, Tardoo.. Bombay-7. 

86 Mr. J. C. Tarapore, M A , LL. B., Gool Villa, 802-B. Parsi Colony, 

Dadar, Bombay- 14. 

87 Mr. D. D, Kapadia, M. A., B. Sc , I.E S. (Retd.) 6 Staunton Road, 

Poona- 1. 

88 Mr. E. M. F. Kanga, B. A., D-IO Cusrow Baug, Bombay-1. 
XXXIII- KARACHI SANSKRIT ASSOCIATION, KARACHI. 

89 Mr. Jawaharmal Amarsingh, C/o K.S.A. Karachi. 

90 Prof, D. R. Mankad, C/o. Karachi Sanskrit Association, Rambag, 

Sarangati, Karachi. 

91 Prof. J. N. Rawal, C/o. Karachi, Sanskrit Association, Rambag, 

Sarangati, Karachi. 

92 Shastri C. M. Joshi, C/o Karachi Sanskrit Association, Rambag, 

. Sarangati, Karr chi. 

93 Pt. M. J. Dwivedi, C/o. Karachi Sanskrit Association, Rambag, 

Sarangati, Karachi. ^ 

94' Prof. M. N. Batheja, C/o. Karachi Sanskrit Association, Rambag, 
Sarangati, Karachi. 

95 Pandit K. T. Jetley, C/o. Karachi Sanskrit Association, Rambag 

Sarangati, Karachi. 

96 Prof. Juthmal- Pursharam, C/o Karachi Sanskrit Assooiation, 

Rambag, Sarangati, Karachi. 

97 Mr. L. A. Jagatiani, C/o. Karachi Sanskrit Association, Sarangati, 

Rambag, Karachi. 

98 Mr. Kewalram Dayaram, C/o. Karachi Sanskrit Association, 
Rambag, Sarangati, Karachi. 

Mrs. Sati Kewalram, C/o. Karachi Sanskrit Association, Karachi. 

" -■ u )rj2.!r 
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100 Mr. Vijayasbankar H. Bbatt. C/o Karachi Sanskrit Association, 

Bambag, Sarangati, Karachi 

XXXIV— KABNATAK LINGAYAT EDUCATION SOCIETY, BELGAUH. 

101 Bao Saheb M. P. Wali, M. A., Chief OfiScer, District Local Board , 

Belgaum. 

XXXV-KAHALSA COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 19. 

102 Dr. Manjlal H. Patel, Ph D. (Marburg) Head of the Dept of 

Sanskrit, Khalsa College Bombay-19. 

XXXVI— MAHAKOSHAL HISTOBICAL SOCIETY, BALPUB, 

DIST BILASPUB. 

103 Mr. L. P. Pandeya Sharma, Hony. Secretary, Mahakoshal Histo< 

rical Society, Balpur, Diet. Bilaspur. 

104 Wasudoo Prasad Miahra, B. A., LLB , Pleader, Hoshangabad, C. P. 

XXXVII— MAH ABA JA’S SANSKBIT COLLEGE, MYSOBE. 

105 Bra. Shri Mahavidwan P. R. Sirasubramanya Sastrigai, Dharma 

Shastra Professor, Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

106 Dr. A. N. Narasimhia. M. A., Ph. D (London \ Principal, Sanskrit 

College, Mysore. 

XXXVIII— THE P. E. N. A WORLD ASSOCIATION OP WRITERS, 
ALL INDIA CENTRE, BOMBAY- 6. 

107 Dr. A.D. Pusalkar.M. A.;LL. B., Ph, D., “Usha” 118, Shivaji 

Park, Dadar, Bombay, 28. 

108 Mr. N. A. Gore, 12, Vishnu Sadan. 327, Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2. 

109 Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M., Angre’s Wadi, 

Girgaon, Bombay-4. 

XIL— PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM OP WESTERN 
' INDIA, BOMBAY. 

110 Dr. Moti Chandra, M. A., Ph. D. (London), Curator, Prince of 

Wales Museum, Art Section, Port, Bombay. 

XL-PITTAPUR RAJA’S COLLEGE, COOANADA 

111 Mr. Y. Venkataramana, M. A. B. Ed., Department of History, 
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mati, Calcutta. 

204 Moti Chandra Dr., M. A., Ph. D. Curator. Prince of Wales 

Museum, Fort, Bombay. 

205 Muley, Mr. M. C/o. Y. M. Mulay, Esq, Addl. Asstt. Registrar, 

Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

206 Nagar, Mr. M. M. Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

207 Nainar, Dr. S. M. H. University of Madras, Triplicane, 

Madras. 

208 Narasimhan, Mr, V.M, 17, T. P. Koil Street., Triplicane Madras.M. C. 

209 Narasinhla, Dr. A. N. M. A., L. T., Ph. D., Principal, H. H. 

the Maharajahs Sanskrit College, Mysore. M. C. 

210 Narayanswami, Mr. H. P. 0. M. 70, Tana Sitreet, Vepery, 

Madras. M. G. 

21 1 Narhari, Mr. H. 0. M. A , M. Litt., Adyar Library, Adyar, 

MadraB-20. M* Ot 

212 Nath, Dr. M. G., D. Sc., Head of the Dept of Biochemistry, 

Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

213 Nayar, Mr. Hussan Lai, Clerk, RIy. Clearing Accounts 

Office, S. T. W. N; Delhi. 

214 Nell, Dr. Andreas, 114, Reid Avenue. Colombo, Ceylon 

215 Nijasure, Mr. V. H., B. A., Teacher, Khol Qalli, Dhulia, W. K. 

216 Nizami, Mr. A. H., M. A., Professor of History, Darbar 

College, Rewa, Baghelkhand. 

217 Nizamuddin, Dr. M. Osmania University, Lallaguda, 

Hyderabad-Dn. jj, (> 

218 Pachow, Mr. W., Cheena Bhuwan, Santiniketan, Bolapur, 

Bengal. 

219 Pandit, Mr. B. S., M. A. Morris College, Nagpur. 

220 Pandit. Mr. P. B., M. A., C/o. V. Z. Doshi, Esq. Sonawsla 

Building, 6 C/44 Tardeo, Bombay*?. 
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221 Pandit, Mr. V, R., M. A., LL. B., Advocate, 8 Setalwad 

Road, Napean Sea Road, Bombay, 6. 

222 Pandit, Dr. W. N., M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit, 

Rajasthan College, Basim. 

223 Pandeya, Mr. L. P., Hon. Secretary, Mahakoshal Historical 

Society, Civil Linos, Raigarb, C. P. 

224 Pandiirangi, Mr. K. T., Karnatak High School, Dharwar. 

225 Pant, Mr. A. S. V., Birla College, Pilani, Jaipur. 

226 Parab, Mr. L. G., B. A., Ahmed Manzil, 1/16 Do Lisle Road, 

Bombay. 13. 

227 Paradkar, Mr. H. S., Vaidya, Akola. 

228 Paradkar, Mr. M. D., B. A, ( Hons. ) C/o., Mr. B. N. 

Bhagwat, Advocate, 3rd Floor, Nana Building, Poibavdi 
Parel, Bombay. 12. 

221) Paranjpe, Rao Bahadur, D. V., Dharampeth, Nagpur. 

230 Paranjpe, Mr. S. M., Hindu Vidyalaya, Vithalbhai Patel 

Road, Bombay— 4. 

231 Paranjpe, Dr. V. G., M. A., LL. B., D. Lilt., Fergusson 

College, Poona. 4. 

232 Patel, Dr. M. H., Hon. Secretary, All India Manufacturers 

Organisation, Bombay. 

233 Patel, Mr. V. S. Agent, Standard Oil Co , Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

234 Pa war, Dr. A. G., M. A., LL. B., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law, 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 

235 Pendse, Mr. N. D., Govt, Pensioner, Choti Dhantoli, Nagpur. 

236 PhadUo, IHr. V. W., B. A., B. T., Headmaster, Manutai 

Kanyashala, Akola. 

237 Pillai, Mr. Gopala N., Principal, Maharajahs Sanskrit College, 

Trivandrara. 

238 Pillai. Mr. R. P. Sethu, University of Madras, Triplicano, 

Madras. 

239 Poduval, Mr. R. V, Director of Archaeology and Museum, 

Trivandrum. 

240 Potdar, Mr. K. R., 3rd Floor, 22, Y. Road ( North ), Mahim, 

Bombay, 16. 

241 Potey, Mr. G. K. C/o. Mr. K, A. Potey, Pleader, Itwari, 

Nagpur, 

242 Prabbvi, Mr. R. K, Asstt. Editor, “The Bombay Chronicle 

Bombay. 

243 Promi, Mr. Nathu Ram, Hira Bang, Bombay — 4 

244 Pusalkar, Dr. A. D., M. A., LL. B., Ph. D., “ Usha 118. 

Shivaji Park, Dadar, Bombay. 28. 

246 Quraishi, Dr. B. A., M. A., Ph. D. ( Berlin ), University of 
Punjab, Laho/e. 


M. C. 
M. C. 


M. C. 

M. C. 


M. C. 
M. C. 
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246 Raghavaoharya, Mr. A. Jagirdar, Gadwal, Via Raichur, 

247 Raghavaoharya, Mr. E. V. Veera, Head of the Department 

of Oriental Languages, P. R. College; Cocanada 

248 Raghavan, Mr. V. Sanskrit Dept. University of Madras, 

Triplicane, Madras. M. G. 

249 Raja, Dr. Kunhan, University of Madras, Triplicane. Madras. M. C. 

250 Kaja, Mr. K. Kunjunni, M. A., Adyar Library, Madras. 

251 Raju, Mr. P. T., Andhra University, Waltair. M. 0. 

252 Ramkrisbnayya, Mr. K. University of Madras, Triplicane 

Madras. M. C. 

263 Rama Rao, Dr. K. G., Psychologist, Spence Training College, 
Jubbulpore. 

254 Rama Rao, Dr. M., Professor, Hindu College, Guntur. M. C. 

255 Ramchandran, Mr. T. N., M. A. Superintendent Archaeolo- 

gical Survey of India, Southern Circle, St. Port George, 

Madras— 9. M. C. 


260 Rangaiina, Mr. S. V. 14G1/1, Krishnamurti puram, Mysore. 

257 Rath, Mr. P. C. Superintendent of Archaeology, Balangir, 

Patna State. 

258 Rawal, Prof. J. N. Karachi Sanskrit Association, Sarangati, 

Rambaug Road, Karachi. 

259 Rizwi, Mr. Syed Masud Hssan, Adabistan, Din Dayal Road, 

Lahore. 

200 Row, Mrs. Kshama Pandita, 36, New Marine Lines, Bombay, 

261 Sahasrabudhe, Mr. M. T., M. A., Soni Lino, Sitabuldi, 

Nagpur. 

262 Saksena, Dr. Baburam, 24 Chatham Lines, Allahabad. M. O 4 

263 balira, Mr. M. Ilm-ud-din, M. A . H. P. Head of the Dept. 

of Persian, Islamia College, Lahore. 

264 Sambmoorthy, Mr, P. University of Madras, Triplicane, 

Madfas. M. 0. 

265 Sandesara, Mr. Bhogilal, J. Nanoo Vaghji Paru, Kadwapole, 

Ahraedabad. M. C. 

266 Sane, Mr. P. S. Vidyarthi Bhuwan, 2nd Floor, Tribhuwan, 

Road, Bombay — 4. 

267 Sanskrit Academy, Madras. 

268 Sardesai, Dr. S. N. Oriental Book Agency, Shukrawar, 

Poona. 

269 Sardesai, Mrs. Gopikabai, Oriental Book Agency, 

Shukrawar, Poona, 

^270 Sarma, Mr. K. Madhava Krishna, Curator, Anup Sanskrit 
Library, Director of Oriental Publications, Bikaner. 

271 Sarma, Mr, K. Venkateswara, Superintendent, University 

Manuscript Library, Trivandrum. ' 
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272 Sarma, Dr. R. R., M. A., Ph. D., 30 Baroda Ganguli Lane, 

Ramna, Dacca. M. C. 

273 Sarma, Mr. Upendra M., Head of the Dept, of Oriental 

Languages, Hindu College, Guntur* M. C. 

274 Sarup, L. Dr., M, A., D. Phil. (Oxon) Principal, Oriental 

College, Lahore. M. 0. 

276 Sarvari, Mr. Abdul Qadir Professor of Urdu, Maharaja’s 

College, Mysore. M. 0* 

276 Sastri, Mr. Hemchandra, M. A. B. T., Principal, Bangvani 

College, P. 0. Nabadwip, Bengal. M. C 

277 Sastry, Mr. Mallikarjun, M. A., Shree Chamrajendra Veda 

Maha Pathshala, Bangalore City. 

278 Sastri, Mr. Nilkanta, M. A, University of Madras, Triplicane 

Madras. M. C. 

279 Sastri, Mr. P. S. Professor of English, Chattisgarh College, 

Raipur. M. C. 


280 Sastri, Mr. Shiva Subramanya, Maharaja’s Sanskrit, College, 

Mysore. 

281 Satyanarayana Swami, Shree Veera Vankaia; Devasthanam, 

Annavaram, Dist. E. Godavari. 

282 Sawlapurkar, Prof. P. K., S. B. City College, Nagpur. 

283 Secretary, Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad. 

2 84 Secretary, Kuppuswami Research Institute Sanskrit 
College, Mylapore, Madras. 

285 Sen, Mr. Gopi Nath, General Secretary, Asiatic Folk Lit. 

Society, 11 Baloram Ghose St., Shyamba/.ar P. 0« 

Calcutta. 

286 Sen, Prof Priya Ranjan, 1 Dover Lane, Ballygang, 

Calcutta. 

287 Sen, Dr. Sukumar, 27 Goabagan Lane, P. 0. Beaden 

Street, Calcutta. M. C 

288 Sen, Dr. Sureudra Nath, M. A., Ph. D., B, Litt. ( Oxon ) 

Director of Archives, Govt, of India, Imperial Record 
Department, New Delhi. 

289 Seth, Dr. H. C., M. A., Ph. D., Secretary, Joint Public 

Service Commission, P. O.Hinoo, Ranchi, Bihar. M* 0. 

290 Shadani, Dr. W. H. A., M. A., M. 0. L., Ph. D. ( London ), 

27 Nil Khet Road, Ramna, Dacca. 

291 Shah, Mr. H. A., B. A., 69 Marine Drive, Block No. 10, 

Bombay — 1 . 0. 

^92 Shah, Mr. Raoji Nemichand, Pleader, Shukrawar Peth, 
Sholapur. 

293 Sharma, Mr. Aryendra, Sanskrit Dept., Osmania University, 

Hyderabad-Deccan. 0. 
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294 Sbarma, Mr. Shiva Datta, Gall Rajputana, Sabzi Mandi, 

Delhi. 

295 Sharma, Mr. Sri Ram, Principal, D.A, V. College, Srinagar, 

( Kashmir ). M. C. 

296 • Shastri, Mr. C. P., Principal, Sanskrit Maha Vidyalaya, 

Indore. C. L 

297 Shastri, Pt. H. 0. Lakhtar State, Kathiawar. 

298 Shastri, Mr. K. Mahadev, M. A., 28 Phiroz Shah Road, 

New Delhi. 

299 Shastri, Mr. RanTaswamy, V. A., M. A., Professor of 

Sanskrit, University College, Trivandrum. M. C. 

300 Shendre, Mr. N. J., 1204/3 Subhadra Sadan, Ghole Road, 

Poona— 5, 

301 Shendre, Mr. S. R. Brihan Maharashtra Karyalaya, Sangli. M, C. 

302 Shrikhando, Mr. R. C.,- O/o. Mrs. Sardesai, Phaltan, Dist. 

Satara. 

303 Shrinivasachar, Mr, S., Archaeological Department, Mysore. 

304 Shrinivasachari, Mr. Piillagummi, Mahavidvvan, 

Gadwal Sainstlian, N. S. RIy. C. 

305 Shrivastava, Mr, IT, L., M. A. Dy. Director General of 

Archaeology in India, New Delhi. 

306 Shnkla, Prof. G. L., King Edward College, Araraoti, 

307 Shnkla, Prof. P. C., King Edward College Amraoti. 


308 Siddiqi, Mr, A. 22, A. Muir Road, Allahabad. M. C. 

309 Siddiqi. Dr. M. Z., M. A., Ph. D., P. G, Suhrawardy, 

Avenue, Circus, Calcutta. M. C. 

310 Siddiqui, Mr. Shaikh A. Aziz, Akola, 

311 Sinlia, Mr. Kumar Ganganand Sachiva Sadan, Darbhanga. M. 0. 

312 Sitaramayya, Mr. K., M. A., 89-B, Nampalli, Hyderabad- 

Deccan, ' M, 0. 


313 Sitaramayya, Mr. S. Shen.hagnur P. 0., Via Kodaikkanal 

Road, S. I. RIy. 

314 Sivaramamurti, Mr, C. Assistant Supdt., Archaeological 

Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

315 Somasiindarara Pillai J. M., B. A., B. L,, Executive Officer, 

Srirangam, Tanjore District. M. C. 

316 Sreemannarayaeharya,, Mr, A. Ch. Arthamoor, Via Dwara- 

pudi, East Godavari District, M.S.M. RIy. 

317 Sroenivasachar, Mr. P., Principal, S.R.R. College, Bezwada. 

318 Sreenivasa Rao, A., Honorary Librarian, Saraswat Niketan, 

Vetapalam, S. India. 

319 Sfinivasamurti, Mr. G. Honorary Director, Adyar Theoso- 

phical Society and Library, Adyar, Madras. 


M.O. 
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320 Srinivasan, Mr. K. R., M. A., Asstt. SuperintondcMit, Archaeo- 

logical Survey of India, Southern Circle, St. Fort George, 
Madras-9 M. C. 

321 Suhbarao, Mr. R., M. A., L. T., M. K. S. Il(»ny. Secretary, 

Andhra Historical Rest arch Society, Rajahiiuindry. M. C. 

322 Suzanne, M. M. Karples, C/o. French Information Bureau, 27, 

(!annought Circus, Ntiw Delhi. 

320 Syed Mahmood, Mr., M.A.. Statistics Inspector, Hyderabad-Dn. 

024 'I'afn, Dr. Chou, Ph. D., (Bom) Member, National Language 

Committee, Ministry of Kducation, Nanking, China, C/o. 
Chinese .School, Kalimp^ng, Bengal. 

325 Tagare, Mr. (i. V., Bhor-Dist. Poona. 

026 Taiuuiri, Dr. M. H. R., Direct <*r of Archaeology, Bhopal. 

32? Tambr, Mr. G. C., B A., LL. B , Tikckar Road, Dhantoli, 

Nagpur. 

32S Tarapori‘, Mr. J. C., M. A., LL. B , Advocate, 802 , B, Vincent 
Road Dadar, Bombay. 

32 O Taraporc, -.Mrs. Gool J. (looi Villa, 8o2~B, Parsi Cohuiy, 

Dadar, B<Mn])ay. 

33() ra» halUar, .Mr. P. N. Head Master, New Knglish 1 ligh School, 

Akola. 

331 Thakur, Dr. Harisingh, L. M. P. , Medical Practitioner, 

Raigarh, B. N. R. , 

332 Tliakiir, Mr. Jivanand, Librarian. Raj Library, Darbhaiiga. 

333 'l'ik(‘kar, Mr. S. R. Saraswant Bank Buildings, Bombay L 

334 Tillo(j Shaslri, Mr. V. .S, Pr. Sanskrit Maha VSdyalaya, Indore. 

335 4'iriimalacliary, Mr, T. i7, T. P. Koil .Street, Triplicane, Madras M.C. 

336 Tivvari, Ih*. Ldainarayan, M. A., D. Litt., Hindi Dop-artmcMit, 

Allahabad Unive rsity, Allahabad. 

337 Tope, Mr. T. K. , Angrewada, Kallvulevi, Bombay. 2 . 

33s Treasurer. St. Zavier’s College, Cruckshank Road, Bombay. 

339 Tulpule, Prof. .S. G., D. A. V. College, .Sholapur. 

340 Unvala Dr. ]. M. M. A., Pb. D. , Mariumpura, Navsari. M. C 

341 Upadhyaya, Dr. V. P., M. A., B. L., D. Litt., Senior Lecturer, 

Patna College, Patna. 

342 IJpadhye, Dr. A. N., M. A. D. Litt.. Rajaram College, Kolhapur M.C. 

343 Ursekar, Mr. H. S., M. A. LL. B., Angre's Wadi, Bombay-4. 

344 Vaidya, Mr. G. N., M. A. i.L. B., General Manager, Ruby 

Mills, Dadar, Bombay. 

345 Vaidya, Mr. N. V. Superintendent. New English School, 

Satara city. 

346 Vaidya, Dr. P. L., M. A. (Cal.) D. Litt. (Paris), 2 o 4 / 2 , 

Sadashiv Peth, Poona. 


M.C. 
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347 Vaiyapuri, Ran Saheb S., University of Madras, Triplicane, 

Madras. 

348 Varadpande, Prof. D. V., S. B. City Collej^e, Nagpur. 

349 Vclankar, Mr. H. D., 10/2 Shaslri Hall Bombay. 7 M. C. 

350 Venkataramana, Mr. Y. M. A., B. Ed., Lecturer in Plistory, 

P. R. College, Gandhinagar, Cocanada. M. C. 

351 Venkataramanayya, Dr. N., Reader in History &Archaeology, 

University of Madras, Triplicane, Madras. M. C. 

352 Wale, Dr. R. N., 226, Kasba, Poona. 

353 Wali, Rao Saheb M. P., Chief Officer, Dist. Local Board, 

Belgaum. 

354 Yamunacharya, Mr., M. Maharaja’College, Mysore. M. C. 

355 Yazdani, Mr. G., M. A., O. B. E., Orange Grove, Khain- 

atabad, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

356 Zakir Ali, Khan Bahadur, Wright Town, Jubbulporc. C. P. 



13 th ALL-INDIA ORffiNTAL CONFERENCE 

NAGPOR nNIVERSITY 

Bulletins Issued 

First Bnlletin issued by the Local Secretaries 

All lovers of oriental studies will be j^lacl to know that it is now decided 
to hold the T3th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference at Nagpur under 
the chief |)atronage of His Excellency the Governor of C. F. & Bcrar, and the 
General Presidentship of iMahainahopadhyaya Prof. P, V. Kane of Bombay. The 
dates fixed for the Conference are the i9th, 2 oih and 21 st of October, i946. 
A Reception Committee and a Working Committee have been formed with the 
Hon’blc the Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University, Mr. W. R. Puranik as the 
■Jliainnan. A special committee for collection of funds and enrolment of Members 
of the Reception Committee has been set up under the chairmanship of Maha- 
mahoiiadhyaya Principal V, V. Mirashi, Morris College. Other committees and 
Ortice-bcarers necessary for cfticient arrangements arc also ai)pointed. Provincial 
and State Governments, Universities and other institutions have been approach- 
ed for ilonations and for sending delegates. Patrons of learning in general and of 
oriental cnliurc in particular are requested to cooperate by enrolling themselves 
as patrons by paying Rs 5oo-or more, or as Donors by paying Rs loo-'or more, 
or as members of the Reception Committee by paying Rs. 2o/-or more. Scholars 
are requested to enrol themselves as members of the Conference by paying a fee 
of Rs. jo/-oiily immediately, and they should send their papers intended to be 
read at the Conference before the i5th September. The Sixteen Sections into 
which the Conference would be split under different Section-Presidents are given 
overleaf. Meetings of scholars learned in the traditional culture of Hinduism and 
Islam will also be organised if there is proper response. Donations earmarked for 
this purpose will also be thankfully received. Arts Exhibition will also beheld 
and articles of historical interest such as inscriptions, copper plates, coins, 
manuscripts, documents, paintings and sculptures etc. may be sent to Dr. S . 
S. Patwardhan, Curator, Central Museum, Nagpur, for exhibition and safe return. 

The Oriental Conference is the greatest institution of its kind in the East 
rendering most valuable service to scholsrship. It is now holding its session 
nearly after three years. It is therefore expected that oriental scholars will bring 
to light their original researches of this period through the Conference. In its life 
of twenty-seven years the Conference is meeting in the Central Provinces and 
Berar for the first time, and we look up to the leaders of the province in all 
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spheres to make it a success worthy of themselves, I'leasc communicate with tlie 
Local Secretaries Dr. H. 1.. Jain rind Mr. Syed A.^ha Uyder Hasan, Morris 
College, Nagpur. Checpies miy he drawn in favour of ‘All India Oriental 
Conference.’ 

Those institutions which have not yet appointed their delegates, and 
scholars who have not yet sent their membership fee, papers and their summaries 
are requested to do so immediately. Last minute registrations would cause 
inconvenience in view of the great difficulties of arrangements due to the 
abnormal conditions now prevailing and it may nor he possible to make boarding 
and lodging arrangements for members joining after the 20 th September. Please 
communicate with the Local Secretary, Thirteenth All-India Oriental Conference, 
Morris College, Nagpur. 


13th All-India Oriental Conference 

Nagpur Dniversitg, 1946 
Programme of Entertamment 

Saturday 19th Oct. 1946... 9 p. m. 

Place- Conference Pandal, University Compound 

1 Orchestra. 

2 Ashtapadi Songs from Gv?cta-( jovind of Jayadeo ( by Mr. Shankar 

Rao Sapre, ) 

3 Dance, by Nritya Nikctan girls. 

4 Tableau.x, .( by the students of the .Soinalwar Academy ) 

( i ) Curse on Dasharatha 

( ii ) Vishwamitra’s Visit to Dasharatha. 

(iii) Slaying oi Tadaka. 

( iv ) Sita Swayamwara ( ) 

.5 First two Acts of Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa by the students of the 
City College <S: Sanskrit College 

6 Dance by Mr. Rabi Roy, Director, Nritya Niketan 

7 Orchestra. 



THIRTEENTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

KAGPIR UNIVERSin, NAGPR 

t 

Second Bulletin issued by the Local Secretaries 

To Mr 


ENROI.MENT NUMBER 

Dear Sir 

As already known to you, the i3ih session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference will be held in Nagpur on the lOth, 20th and 21st October, r)16. 
You are cordially invited to attend the same and participate in the proceedings 
of the various sections according to your interest. 

2. The present timings of trains reaching Nagpur are as lollows: — 

A. Through Trains 

Passenger from AlUl Jubb.-Itarsi S'-SS 


Mail from Uombay 9-25 

Grand Trunk from Madras 9-45 

Mail from Calcutta 16-10 

Grand Trunk from Delhi i6-46 

B. Local Trains 

Prom Raipur 7-o & 22-18 

From Gondia io-45 

From Nagbhir to-32 & 21 -id 

From Wardha i7-55 

From Bhusaval 21-10 


3. The first general meeting will be held at 3 P. M. on the i9th October. 
But Delegates Camps in the Y. M. C. A. Hostel as well as in Morris, Science and 
Agricultural College Hostels which are all situated close to the University 
Buildings will be opened for tlie reception of guests from the 18th October. It 

4i 
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would be convenient if you kindly inform us beforehand by what train you would 
arrive. Please remember your enrolment number mentioned above, quote it in your 
correspondence and mention it to the volunteers at the Railway station. That 
will save time and secure immediate attention. 

4. Free lodging and boarding arrangements are being made in the 
Camps mentioned above. On arrival please get your badge, meal coupons, book 
of summaries, Guide to Nagpur, and useful information anil programme and passes 
lor Variety entertainment and Sanskrit Drama from the office in your own Camp. 
As conditions are hard, please do not forget to hand over each coupon when 
necessary to your caterer and preserve unused ones. Non-vegetarian meals will 
also be provided, but no European style accommodation is available in the Camps. 

5. If you would prefer to stay in a Hotel at your own expense, ar- 
rangements may be made at the Empire Hotel where the charges are Rs. 8/-for 
a single seated or double seated room and Rs, 7/-for a three seated room per 
member per day with meals; or at the Mount Hotel where the charges are Rs. 9/-per 
seat in a double-seated room with meals per day. As accommodation in these 
Hotels is also very limited at least a week's notice is necessary. 

6. Taxis could be made available to you for sight-seeing, marketting 
etc. at the rate of As. /i2/-per mile with Re. i/-per hour for haUage, if notice 
of the same is given in advance. 

7. Trip to Ramtek ( identifiable with Ramagiri of Kalidasa ) will be 
arranged on the 22nd October for those members who expi*(*ss their willingess to 
join it at Rs. 2-'8-o only per head. Lunch will be provided there and attempt will 
be made to return to camp in time for the evening trains. 

8. If you desire 1st or 2nd class accomodation in train for your return 
journey, fifteen days notice is necessary. 

9 Normally, the average temperature in Nagpur during the third week 
of October is 94 degrees during day and o4 degrees during night. Heavy clothing 
and bedding is therefore not likely to be re<iuired. 


Y ours Sincerely, 

//. L.Jain 

S. M, Agha Hyder Hasan Abidi 

Local Secretaries, 
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lI^^^qf^q^ #»q»Tftqf^s'aTf^5rq Rft'jqfir qflrTwrflq^ 

wwftqqqp JRfesqfir, n^onrq^finpqTO ^ Rfit«Tfir I q^^ «ftqfir: 
»ft*ntfq fiiqilf ^firq^q; sMtq: I «ftR5q: RffRiq Rswua 

qw Hft^ q feTHn tAq^frq} firsiTftq^^qqr fqqjq q«n^ 
^sifNil^qiJn?Tq5TiTRTn^ Rtgl ^ q^ qi^iqsqfirfq | Sftnqr RJnnJRtq q RRI- 
fi B Rq^ PB 'Kf^jTfirqiftmT snn^iqq^fiiTwfiiRnfq qqqqTOinwi- 
•n^qqTORqfif ft»^q i 
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•Tfiiw 51®^ 5Bifw*rra[ »n*fwrawH 

sTRmfir^Ig I q?R?iinaRT fjRi9i5i?rTnn^5n w q%^^ 

) h g?r sfreerr I 

«iifiTfqTs^qwTif»T»TiifqT|i sn^qrqgifwTiJiriT 
»7I35i 4 jq: ^qml i 

Ri’^q^^fcisnOTiiiwftnRT:, 

qroi?l!iwfiiqqi 7q?BUT aifq I 

f qqlTrw^ '^toftqg q^g q^q 5q?qi qqoftqi^ qq qq??r ^qil^fq ^<5q?I I 

Hq^Iqfqifzwifiwrffijqft 

( qifw rq?n5?q a m^qiqf :, Rtqg? ) 

r4fe55-iiiicflq-qi'qrq?ii-iiirajri«q|cineirq«iqrw?iqqrfyi 


qiqg^qt, 

qi?q? gfq 5ifi5?r 
UV. cll, <i-V? w 
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qqi qfiqqqfiiq’^ fqqsqoiqq Ri’iqjj, | qqgilqig srqzIqwwRq 

qiHT ?!iRifqqfq qingt qi?iq qT«qqi?bf 

qqiqfq-qifiT l qi'q?ti^zfe«rra^R qq^i^ ^^^13 
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PROGRAMME 

’ Friday, the 18ih Ocfober, 1946 

Exhihilion be open from the afternoon npto 2ist Oct, 

6—0 .P. M. Meeting of the Retiring Executive Committee in 
Assembly Rest House (New) 

Saturday, the 19th October, 1946 

12 — o to 2-io P. M. First Meeting of the Council for consideration of the new 
draft rules of the Conference, in Science College Room No. 32 
3 — o P. M. Inaugural Meeting — in Pandal near J. N. Tata Convocation Hall 

( i ) President’s Procession. 

(ii) Welcome Sortgs 

(iii) Messages 

(iv) Welcome Adc^e-s by the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. 

(v) Inaugural Address by the Hon'ble Pandit D. P. Mishra, 
Premier (offg.) 

(iv) Installation of the President by the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. 

(vii) Presidential Address by Mahamahopadhyaya P.V. Kane. 

5 — o P. M. Photograph and Reception (by special invitation) 

6 — o P, M- Lecture on ‘ Life values of Sanskrit Language and Literature * by 

Dr. Raghuvira, m. a., ph. d. Lahore. 

9 — o to II P. M. Variety Entertainment in the Pandal (Admission by Passes) 

Sunday, the 2#th October, 1946 

8--3o to II — o A. M. & 2 — o to 4 — o P. M, 

Sectional Meetings in Science College 


Presidential Addresses as follows: 

Room No 

8- 3o to 9 — o A, M. Vedic 4i 

9 — o to 9-3o A. M. Iranian *•* 49 

9-3o to lo — o A. M. Islamic 5o 

9- 3o to 10 — o A. M. Pandit Parishad *•* 32 

10 — o to io~3o A. M. Classical Sanskrit 42 

io-3o to II — O A. M. Philology and Indian Linguistics *'• 48 

I2-3o to 2 — 0 P. M. Second meeting of the Council for transaction of business 
standing over from the previous day and election of the 
Executive Conrfeil 32 

15 
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2 — 0 to 2-3o P. M. Philosophy and Religion 33 

2-3o to 3—0 P. M. Arabic and Persian ••• So 

2- 3o to 3 — 0 P. M. Pali and Buddhism ••• 3o 

3 - to 3“3o P. M. Prakrit and Jainism 38 

4- 3o P. M. Meeting of the New Executive 

Committee 32 


5 — 0 P. M. Meeting of the Executive Committee and Section Presidents (Past 
and Present) to elect Section Presidents for the next session 32 
6~3o P. M. Lantern Slide Lectures on Kondapiir Excavations by Khwaja M. 

Ahmed, Director of Archaeol(»gy, Hyderabad State-in Pandal 

9 — 0 to II — 0 P. M. Sanskrit Drama in the pandal (Admission by Passes) 


Monday, the 2l8t October, 1946 

8—0 to II— o A. M. & I— o to 3—0 P. M. 

Sectional Meetings in Science College 
Presidential Addresses as follows'. — 

8—0 to 8-3o A. M. History ... 45 

8- 3o to 9 — 0 A, M. Archaeology ... 46 

9 — o to 9-3o A. M. Technical Sciences ... 48 

9'3o to 10 — 0 A. M. Majlis-e-Ulcma ... 5o 

10 — o to io-3o A, M. Dravidian Languages and Culture ••• 53 

11- 45 to I — o P. M. Meeting of the Linguistic Society ... 32 

I — o to i-3o P. M. Hindi 5l 

1— 3o to 2 — 0 P. M. Marathi 52 

2 — 0 to 2~3o P. M. Lrdu So 

3— 0 to 4 — o P. M. General Concluding Session in the Pandal 

The following Sections will meet at the times specified below;- 

Islamic 8—30 to 1 1 A» M. on 2o-io*-46 Room No* 5o 

Philology and Indian 8-3o to 1 1 A. M. & 2 to 4 P. M. 

Linguistics on 2o-io-46 ... /{g 

Arabic & Persian 2 to 4 P.M. on 20-io-4(> ,,, 50 

Majlis-e-Ulema 8 to ii A. M. on 21-10-46 5o 

Technical Sciences 8 to ii A. M. h i to 3 P. M. 

on 2I-IO-46 ... 48 

tlfdu I to 3 P. M. on 21-10-46 5o 


Tuesday, the 22nd October, 1946 

7 A. M. to 3 P. M. iCxciirsion to Ramtek for those Delegates 
and Members who pay Rs. 2-8-0 each 
by the i9lh October 
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VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT 

TWO ACTS 

of 

MALAVIKAGNIMITRA 

BY 

Mahakavi KALIDASA 
Presented by the students of 

5. B. CITY COLLEGE 
and 

NAGl'UR SANSKRIT COLLKGE, NAGPUR 
Under the direction of Prof. D. V. Warhadpande 

SYNOPSIS 

King Agnimitra of Vidisha happens to see beautiful Malavika painted 
among the maids of Queen Dharini who tries to avoid his seeing the girl perso- 
nally. At the instance of the King, Vidushaka encourages rivalry between the 
two dance masters, Ganadas who teaches Malavika and Haradatta, a protege of 
the King. The rivals come for decision to the King who, afraid of the Queen, 
wants to get the decision through a thirH person by seeing the performance of 
the pupils in presence of the Quctiii and Parivrajika the latter to act as a judge. 
The Queen tries in vain to avoid Malavika’s appeari^^g before the King on the 
ground of a novice bringing disrepute to the teacher and that the judge alone 
may witness the performance. Ganadasa, confident of his pupil’s skill, though a 
novice, insists on her performance. The Queen has to yield and the King’s desire 
:o see Malavika is fulfilled. 


THE CAST 

1 Aganimitra ..,M, M. Vaiclya, (S. B. C. College) 

2 Vidushaka ..,V. S. Harkare 

3 Ganadasa ,..K. V. Ninave 

4 Haradatta ...V. S. Acharya ” 

5 Dharuii ...Miss S. Gadkari ’’ 

6 Parivrajaka ...Miss Pattarkine ” 

Sutradhara ..,V. P. Sawalapurkar ( N. S. Colley 

9 }<^horadkar 

ro Malavtka ...Miss Khandvekar (B, Mahila) 
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NAGPUR UNIVERSITY, NAGPUR. 

Entertainment 

swapna-vasavadattam: 

of 

BHASA 

w ilh 

SONGS 

.Prc'?c';it('ii iiy tlio ol loc.nl Collc^c.-^ iuu!ci! llu* cllrcol’n>n 

ol Prol, 5, C/, Soij^ilwiir i^rol. .V. K. Dhyat}Ji» 

SYNOPSIS 
Act I 

llinrayaiKi, the minister of r i.i\ .'if:a, i ’. ansious to recover for his 
master a'l the terriloric.s of which lie was ilcprivcd b\’ a km;:>’ namty] Ariini 
'I'his Here 'silaios an alliance with the I;i*Li of Majjjadha. 'I he minister is therefore 
lUixions that his inastci shouUl wel l^rlmavali sister of tiie kiiv^ of Mat^adha. But 
Udayana is too floeply attache ! to his queen VAsavadatta to entertain any such 
proposal. I he minister therefore forms a sclicme and induces Vasava iatlA tolielp him 
in it. Diiriiv^ the ki?ip*s absence on a huntiiv^ cxixvlition the minister spreads a 
report that he and Vasavaihitta ix^rishcd in the fire that consumed the villaj^e of 
LftViii'aka in wliich the>' reside 1. Van.i^aniharA\’ana and VAsavadattri tlien leave 
the village in di.s[^ui.sc ?incl arrive at a hermitage wlicrc J’admivati the Magadha 
princess happens to come. Yaugandhavftyana who is in the disguise ot a recluse 
gives V^asavadatta in charge of Pad mavati. representing that she is his sister whose 
husband has gone on a journc)'. Wasavadatta lives with ralmavali under the 
assumed ramc of Awantika. 
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Act 11 & 111 

Alter so nc time the kiw^ is |x:isua*lc'] to mmy r.'i'lmrivati who is a beantifnl, 
iirinrrss. 

Act IV 

Jhit the kiu[:; s love for \\asavadatta is as stroll!^- and as fresh as ever. lie 
inounis for N'asavadatta, whom he ima;4incs I(^st. Once while the kinq: and the 
Vidushaka were in the plcasure-c^ardeu, the kint^ in the course of the conversation 
confessed to his friend that he still cherished love fr^r X'nsavadatla. Tadmavati heard 
all this conversation frtnn the jasmin bower. 

Act V 

Afterwards [’adiiiavriti is sei/c l bv a severe head-ache and it is arrange i that 
she slioiild sleep in the Raj-griha l^alace. The king goes there to comfort her bin. 
finds that she is not there, l ie lies down on the bed spread for Tadmavati and soon 
liills fast asleep. In the meanwhile Vasvadatta comes to comfort Padmavati. She 
mistakes the sleeping form for that of her mistress and sits on the IxM. The 
king begins to address Vasa\adatta in a dream. Vasavadatta knowing her mistake 
goes awa\', but not v\ ithout replacing the king’s hand which was hanging down from 
il\c couch. After the king has aw.ikcnod Iro.n his sleep he recei\c.s the jos ful new^ 
tlvit the enemy’s fnires were scattere.l and that he must now be wady to deal the 
finishing stroke an i riestroy Arnui. 

Act VI 

One day the king’s sorrow for X’asavadatta is renewed and rises to the highest 
pitch on the discovery of the kite (jhoshavati, her beloved comj^Huio i. 'I'hat ver>' da\' 
a messenger comes irom Mahasena of Ujjaiu and his queen with a message of congratu- 
lation to Udayana on his complete victory over his cnemt’ and a present of the 
Ipicture of the nuptials of himself and Vasavadatta. Tadmavati recognizes in the 
ady painted in the j^icturc the features of the sister left in her charge by the Rrahrnin 
recluse, ^’^u]gandhara)'ana soon arrives on the scene to explain how be had devised 
the whole plan to promote the interest of his master. And this is the happy 
cr>nclusi<^n. 

THE CAST 

Sutradhara- Mr. Madhaorao VVayandeshker 

Udayana- Kam Dokey (Morris College) 

Vaugandharayana ,Duvakar Khond (.Morris College) 

Vasantaka (Vidushaka). .... Chandra Shekhar Thakur 

(Morris College) 

Brahmacharin- Pratap Behere (Morris College) 
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Kanchukiya Raibhya 
Sambhashaka- 

Bhatta 

Vasavadatta- 


Padmavati- 

Tapasi & Dhatri 

Cheti 

Padminika- 
Madhukarika- 
Vijava IVatihari- 


.... Chandrakant Dio (National) College) 

.... K. S. SoinaUvar (National College) 

.... M. L. romalwar (Morris College) 

.... Miss Maya Chhatre H, A. 

(Morris College) 

.... Miss Bharati .Sharma (Morris College) 

.... Miss Usha Tambe (Morris College) 

.... Miss Sudha Datar ( National College) 

.... Miss N\anik Kalamkar SomaKvar Academy 
.... Miss Prabha SomaKvar „ 

Miss Daman Caitnavii (I lislop College) 
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ALL I O I A 0 R I L J T A L C 0 N F L H L N C L 

THIRTEENTH SESSION ' NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 

1946 


Gi’ikimI Prcsidem -Mnhnmjihopadhyav.T P. \’. Kane, Bombay 


SElllON 

PRESIDENT 

SECRE1ARY 

I Vc Ur 

Trof. Dr. H. D. \ (^lankai\ 
I’onibax' 

I*rof. S. P. C'hatnrvcdi 

11 

1 )r. I lonnaz.iiar 1>. K. 

Miiva» U dead a 

Mr. 11. M. Pavri 

111 

Pr<^r. Harkat AH ( Hiaraislii, 

1 .ahnre 

Piv>r. A. Ghani Khan 

l\’ Arabic :inJ Persian 

l )r. M. Z. Siddiq\uA‘alcutta 

Rafuiddin 

\’ Classical Sanskrit 

Prof. K. A. Subramanya 
lycr. Lucknow 

„ .S. H. W^arnckar 

V’l Pliilnsophy aivl Relij^ion 

Dr. r. R. C'hintainani, 
Madras 

I >. V. Deshpande 

VII Pali and Ibiddhism 

Dr. P. C. Baq[cbi, 
Sbantiniketana 

„ ( I. IV Papat 

VI 1 1 I'rakrit and jainism 

Dr. Ranaisidas. lahort^ 

.Mr. L. R. Kulkani 

IX History, includiniT Geo- 

IVof. \". R. Ramchan Ira 

Prof. R. M. Sinlia 

<^rai)h)', Ethnoloc^y an 1 

Dikshitar, iMadras 


b'olklorc 

X Archco!o;»y, i n c 1 n d i- 

Mr. T; N. Ramachandran, 

Mr. V.T. Rn]r 

u If Nuimismatics, lipi- 

Madras 


‘^rajihy, Sculpture, Arcbi- 
tecture & Painting 

XI Pbilokvjjy an.i Indian 

Vv. Sukumar Sen, Calcutta 

Mr. M. Sahasra* 

IdjVTuistics 


buddhe 

\ll d'cchnical Sciences 

Dr. (i. P. Majunidar, 

C'alciitta 

Prof. AI. \'. Mirashi 

XIII l>avi 1 ian I-aiv^ua'^cs 

Ran Sahch S. Vaiyapuri 

„ P. S. Rainnathan 

-ind Culture 

Pillai, Madras 


XIV Hindi 

Dr. H. V. Mishra, Jblaspur 

S. P. 'Piwari 

XV Marathi 

Prof. K. P. Kulkarni, 

\\ IV Kolte 

* 

Pombae 


XVI Urdu 

Prof. S. M. li Ui/.vi, 
Paicknow’ 

S. IV S. Scikscna 

XVII Taii.lit I’iuisliad 

Pandit Ananta Krishna 
Shastri, Calcutta 

„ S. G. Somalwar 

XVI II Majlis-c-Ulama 

Dr. Miijtaba Hasan 

Kamooni 

„ Rafuiddin 
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PAERSA SUBMITTED FOR VARIOUS SECTIONS 
1 - VEDIC 

1. l\'ircnthc^i^ in the Rp;'voia by Dr. V. G. I'arai\ij)c. 

2 . Iivira in the Alharvavcda by Dr. N.G. ShiniHc. 

3. Apri liymns in the Atharvaveda by prof. K. R. Toldar 

4. 'I'hc pixiWcm of the (lalantas in the R^j^veda I’adapatha by Mr. C, G. 

KashiUar. 

5. 'The throe works of Rama Vajapeyin i^ertaining to the Katyayana 

Sulvasntra by Mr. S. D. Katre. 

6. Ceographical data in the Rgveda by Dr, T. J. Kedar. 

Yoc^ic concci^ts in the Atharvaveda by Dr. B. S. Agnihotri. 

In Ira in th.o Kpie b\ Vvo(. S. X. Gajendragadkav. 

<». (hildcn Gviolc and the golden F.aglc in Sanskrit Literature by 
Mr. K. N. Dave. 

10. .Some Astronomical Inexactitudes in Sayana’s Comm, of the Rgveda 

hy Mr. IV. R. Kulkarni. 

11. Astronomical i lighlights in the Rgveda by Mr. R. Krishnamurti. 

12. Angir.asa and i ratvangirasa Kalpaby^Mr. V. \V. Karamtelkar. 

13. Sati Was it a Vedic rite ? b\' IVof. A. Awasthi. 

14. ; thnens and Vortents in Vedk Literature by Mr. V. R. Fandit. 

13. Vcfla Ni.vlilt shana prakHra-l^addhatih- by Tt. Gopinath Shastri. 

10. Sf>mc symbological legends from the Shatapatha Rrahamana by 
Dr. 11 . R. Karnik. 

17. lYriods in Wdic literature by Dr. II. C. Seth. 

18. dhc Asluins by Trof. V. A. Gadgil. 

V 

19. Some Samvada-suktas of the Rgveda by Prof. P. S. Shastri, 
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20. Some- stray pa-^^sai^is in tlu- Parashara ( jrhyasuti*a hy Jlr, K. S. Siuik'a. 
Ji. I lie nauiral ol \ ariuKi in i]u‘ R|_;vc ia 1>;’ J \ . M. Aj-to. 

22. riui Ar\a i 1 llir l\| 4 \C'la 1)\' Dr. A. D. TiKilkar. 

II IRANIAN 

1. Rcadiii ;■ an 1 i ran criplion (.f I'aliK i. In Dr. k\. Dnvalii 

2. Pa/a irl Dawiir an I Dawar ky Dastr*r Dr. M. Mir/a.. 

3 . TIk: P'.xact Sr^nifu'aiuv of the wcivls asta,ast, a&ti, and ashia in the 

Awsta LiUM'atmv *, In' l'n»r. D.D. Kapadia. 

Identification (»f till’ River Rani^ha Mentioned in the Avc*;ta by Mr 
S. II. Hatlivala. 

5. Ri\c‘r Daiti in the Avesta, In* Mr. J. (i. 'l arapore 

0 . Aum and .\hunavar, by Mr. J. M. De-ai. 

7 . Khorasan after the Arab ('onquest. by I/t ( ol. M.S. Irani. 

«>. The Kpilhet “Annisl;rni‘' !ive I li -r the s/ir 1 i-lnrwir - Si ns ■ in 'i i*;h' 
tr\a \’asi ,S. :? by llomi R. Ihaiia M Sc. 

<i. I he I'iv.nily of Zorathn'htra by lrar.h J. S. 'ranqHr.e'Aii-a, !>. A. ,Ph. 1). 
l*ai -al law. 

I ) P.ihlavi \’.V‘^ion of V'a^ ia \TI I- A e**itieal >tii l\’ by ii. .M. IS K:ini;a. 
U. A. 

II. h'ir-^l Piir-ish i of Datistan-i-Denik Rraval M;;;icck. 1' Kan^a, J>. A. 

I -?. Iranian Srao . a an 1 In ban Sraus.a by Siikiimar Sen, IMinvancshwar. 

1 listorical I’wefils Dei lin » to Appallin;.; l^rops in Zoroastrian Popiila 
\m\ in Iran in the ISth century, by Mr. K. A. rittcr. 

14 . Mher^'A Pretryau dVi!>e, by Mr. K. J. Dubash. 

15 . 1 he l*-thical concejjts in the Gatha.^ of lord Zoreshnshtra’ by Dr. P. 

N. Daroijwala. 


16. Interpretation of Y:wna 11a XXXI 4, 5 and Ct, by Xr. R. N. Desai 



Sections and Papers 

III. ISLAMIC 
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1. Rationalism in Islam - by Mr. Anisuddiu .Mnaad, Advocate, Nagpur. 

3 . Ibn-i-Katam ka pas Mansar- by Maulvi Syci Mahmood Sahib, M. A., 
Hydcralxid- Dn. 

3. Hamari Mushkilat ka IIul Talinat-i -Quran ki Roshni men. - by 

Molvi .Abdul Halmi Sahib, M. A. , B. T. , Hydorabtvl. 

4. The Place of Islam in the History of Religions Evolution- by 

Dr. M. Zubair Ahmad Siddiqui of Calcutta University. 

5. Ali Ibn-i-Jahm (An Arabic poet) -by Mr. Mohd. Daood Sahib of 

I ahore. 

( 5 . The Deccan is the birth-place of Islam- by M. G. M. Marakkayynr 
of Porto Novo (S. Arcot) 

7. Marakkayyar Navigation- by Mr. M. G. M. Marakkayyar, Porto 
Novo-fS. Arcot). 

IV. ARAMG AMO VERSIAM 

I, The Dutch Editoin of theTarikh of al-Tabari by Dr. B. /\. Qurayshi. 
0. Some Persian writings ofGhalif by Prof. Masnd Hainan Rizvi. 

3, Syed Ashrafuddin Ghaznavi and his Poetry, by Prof. Ghulam Mustafa 

4. lala UJagar Chand Ulfat and his unpublished works by Mr.Sayed 

Hasan Askari. • 

$. Some Indian Persian poets by Mr. M. Z. Fazlnllah. 

6. Some Historical and Geographical material in the Dewan of Fartitkb, 

by Dr. Mohd Iqbal. M.A., ph. D. 

7. Khurshah and his Tarikh-c-Elchi-c-Nizamshah, by Dr, T. N. Dcvarc 

M. A., Ph. D., Poona. 

8 . The Tarikb-i-khan-i-Jahafti, by Mr. S. M. Imamuddin, M. A. 

9. Continidty of pure Ar^ic language in Arabic by Maulana Abdul Azizr, 

A)igarb. 
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i:uh All-1 ntlia Oriental Conference ; 

V. CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


1. ri\itra-Kasainanj.'irM>y Ramnath jha, l/il»rarian Raj Darbhangn. 

Some aspects of the rccliaiquc of the Auuvritti procedure in the 
Ashtadhya\ l hs' Mr. S. t*. Cl^aturwdi. 

3. Venidatta-Son of Rhogi-llis date and Works (Betweer; A. D. 1300 and 
by Mr. K. V'enkatoswara Sarma, Trivandrum. 

1. A Note on ( okkanatliamakhin by Afr. X'enkatesh Slvarma, 
'rrivandrum. 

5. IiitertMination.s in Shaknrtala by Dr. K. (io'la V'arma, Triva?vlruin. 

(k 1'heory of in Sainskrit poetry, by Mr. 11 . Gande Kao. 

7. Date f)t Sul)andhu’s by Dr. A. N. Alpadl^ye. Kolhapur. 

S. rhe problem of by Mr. (^ K, Bhat. 

9. l^hava Bhatta by Mr K. Madhava Krishna vSharma. 

10. Vachaspati Mishra’s Indebtedness to La^midhara Bhatta by Mr, 

Bhabatosh l^hattacharya. 

1 1. Kavi Kamkana by Brof. N. A, Ciore. Poona, 

13 . lagannatha's criticism af Mammta- Areview-by Mr. Katilal ]. Jani 
Bhavnagar. 

13. tlejendra-Moksha by Mr, L. K. Kukariii. 

\ Kalidasa and Kautilya, by Dr. V. Raghavan. 

J 5. The date of Narayana Bhatta, by Mr. K. Kunjunni Raja, Madras, 

iC>, Karma and Reincarnation in classical Sanskrit literature, by Mr. II. G. 
Narhari. 

17. Probable sources of the Bhagvadgita by Mr. \\ C. Divanji. Bombay. 

rhe conception of conventions of speech in Sanskrit. 

18. The conception of conventions -of speech in Sanskrit Dramaturgists 

by Mr. J. K. BalWr. ' 
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19. Piirna Snra^vati and liis Kanialini Rajhan-n In' Mr. Venkatsu- 

bramania I)*cr. 

23. A Hole on the elate of SaiTajnatni.ji by Air. K. Sitaramaysa. 

21. Authorship and date of the Ihuu^jvad dla, by Air., W C. Divanji, 
l)Oinba\'. 

:??. Jfi^tory of Sanskrit litL'ratiin.- by Air. S. tk Kale. 

23. 'lUe \)vo'^rcss of lo\o in the first three arts of the Sankuntal i by 

Prof. ('. R. Dcodhar. 

24. KuiUc'irila Yiiktimala, In' Prof V\ A. Ramaswauii Shastri. 

25. I'iAiv Pa.ssaL;es of tlie Kiraiarjiini\M and tlieir intcri^retation b\' Air. 

Sivaprasa 1 Phattacharya. M. A., lb 'I'., Ck'ilcutta. 

?f>. Adikavi X'al'uiki and His influence on Kalidasa., by Airs. Aniali 

Alukho])adln'aya. 

27. '1 he concept of Proirlhokti in .Maliukarasastra- by Mr. K. A, 

Subramania Iyer. 

28 A new lii^'ht on the date of Uinapati Upadhyaya, The Maithi’.i 

l\)Ct. by IT. Jax akant Misra, AI. A. 

29. Two illustrated manuscripts 0:1 dreams by Dr. R. G. Ilarslie. 

30. I'he Seven Cirajivins, by Lt. Col. R. D. Karmavkar. S. P. Collcp^e, Poona 

31. Gleanings From Alallinathas commvndarx', iiy Air. K. T. l’anduran‘^v\', 

J )har\var. 

32. Kalidasa’s knowledge of the Purauas, b\’ Dr. C. Kiinhan Raja. 

33. Kavi Kaumudi, by Mr. H. L. Ilariyapjia. 

VI. PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

1, Shraut Dhanna - by Dr.B. P. Ali.shra, Bilaspur. 

2, The Folk Philosophy by Air. Gopinath Sen, Calcutta. 

3. The Deeper Meaning of Vajna by Air. M. Yamunachaiya, Alysorc. 

4. The Adoption of a Daughter and Sagotra marriagc.by Mr. K. B. 

Gajendragadkar, Satara. 
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5. The cult of Murnjja. by Mr. J. M. Somaf=imdaram Pillai 
0 , \^cdanta*^ind Absolution'll, by Dr. P.T. Rrijii. 

7, The Adwiitic Theory of Jivanrniikti. by Mr., P. S. Shastri, 

8. ProblciP. of Comrr on Ritual for all 11 in i us by Pt. Ra|,jhunath Shastri 

Kokje, Lonvla. 

u. 1 he Rclii^ion f»f M:ui, by Mr. ]). L. Duhe. Kainarv'';.faon, 

10. (Ireatucss (.f Hindu Religion by Mr. J. P. Dwivedi. 

d‘hc Analysis of the Psyche in the New* Psychology and Voga 
Philos/>phy, by Dr. C. I). Deshauikli, M. A., Ph.. D., K, PI. 
trollrgc, Aniraori. 

i:. Akha*s philosophy of Abhinavabindu, by Mr. K, N. Dc^ai. 

13. d lic Phitosophy of the U[anisha(ls^ by ^ir. P. K. Chaitcrjcc. 

Intro'iuctionof New Social and Religious Customs in Ancient India, 
1 ))' Mr. P, S. r)a\’e» K^mptee, 

\ 5. Modern Craae tm’ Social Reform, by Mr. M. Laxmlnarsimhia, Mysore, 
.Sanatana Arya Dharnia by Mr. M. C. Krishn.aswaiai Aycngar,Banglorc. 

17. Corner stones of Kasa-Idcalogy, - by Mr. Shivaprasad Bhattacharya, 

18. Birthicela of Srikrishna- by Mr. Hem Chandra Acharya. 

19. Sources of Bbagavadgita, by Mr. P. C. Divanji, Bombay. 

20. Authorship and Date of Bhag\'adgita, by Mr P. C. Divanji, Bombay. 

21. Yajnavalkya on the Liability of Debts, by Mr. G. T. Deshpande, 

22. Intcrrclaticn of the Gita, by Prof. P. M, Modi. 

23. Prdblcm of Reality in Indian Philosophy, by Dr. V. P. Upadhyaya. 

24. Reflections on the Mandukya, by Mr. M, T. Sahasrabwdhc, M. A., 

Nagpur. 

25. Kaumarila>aiktimala of Piiyym* Vasudeva II, by Prof. V. A. Rama- 

swami Shastri, M, A., Trivandrum. 
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Vijnnnavada and Ailvaita Vedanta, by Mr, R. R. Sliarma» 

The Notions of So!il and l^ody in Ramanuja’s doctrine, by Dr. 
Olivier Lacombe, D. Tdtt. (I'aris), Calcutta. 

'j 8. Mimaasa Mandaa of Dr. Gaii^anath Jha by Mr. A. S. Nataraja Ayyar, 

20."^ Karma and Reincarnation in Classical Sanskrit litcr?.Uire, by Mr. H 
G. NtirharL 


VII. PALI AN» BUft0BlSM. 

1. The Voice of the Huddha ar Buddhist Culture contribution by Dr. 
M. n. R. Taimuri, D. Litt., M. R. A. S., Director of Archaeology, 

Bhopal State. 

2 , Legal dealings between the Buddhist Sangha and the Iait)'-by Mr. 

W. Pachow, Cheena Bhavan, Shantiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

. Buddha and the Caste System- by Mr. A. R. Kulkarui, Advocate 
DhantoU, Nagpur, 

Vllb PKAEMT ARB lAlRlSM 

1 . Prakrit Dialects in the Mrccliakatika, by Dr. P. L. VaWya, Pi^ona. 

2. The Riddle of tlic Universe, by Mr, Ajit Pivisad, Lucknow, 

3. -*Kavi J’aramcsthi, by I>. ..A. N. I 'pad b\'c Kolhapur. 

4. Samaramiyankft Kah& of Haribha lra, by Dr. A. N. Upadhyc. 

5. Parsva’s Historicity Rcconsiderel. by Dr. A. 1 \I. (ihutage, Kholapur, 

6 . '^ 5 ? < 1 ^. 4 by .Mr. R. X. Shah 

Sholapur. 

7. The Original Name of tlie Gathasaptasati, by Mr. V. V. Mirashi, 

PrinciixiK Mr^ris College, Nagpur, 

8. The Loaia Standi of .Apabhramsa-by pt. SitaramChatwveii, Bombay. 

9. Some bold and most . striking fancies of Puspadanta, by Mr. T... (}, 

Parab, Bombay. 

10. Indigenous ar.d Artificial languages of Bharata Khanda, by Mr 
S. R. Shendo. 
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II. Tnran .Swaini and Ilia .Sint. I)y IIv (ivanchaiv.lra Jain, H. A. If. ]>. 

11. K.'iva-Iakklianaiii, by I’rof. i’. K. i\I. A.. I,. 1 ,. 1 ?., Amraoti. 

13. biff'n (' lf;TT 52 ^ ?HR-sf ) by I’t. I;. If. Gaivlhi, 

OnViit.il InstiUiU'. l^'inrla. / 

Kj. A Jain to \a;4arkot in Sriui. hy .\fr. Millraj Jain. 

M. A.J.. ].* Ik, . . 

15. 'I'lu' Schisin aivl Rapiirochctnirnt, hy Dr. 1 f. 1 -. Jain, M. A. D. latt., 
Na<.fp\\r. 

ih, lajcaliw siiupilar fnrnf in Paiiinacarh'a. In’ Dr. A. M. (jhala.L;e, Kdlliapiir. 

IX. HISrORY 

1. Jk'ijoii'ira Cholas invasion of licn^Ml and ihc Vaiy^ala Kin;^^ 

Govindarhandra, -Uy Nalini Kanta, Bhattasad, M. A., B. II. D., 

'J'hc chronology of the wars of Ihidikcsin II. hy Dr A. S, .Altckar, 
Benares Hindu University. 

3. iutrip;iics in the Mni^hal ('oiirt in therei<^n of lunperor Muhammad 
Shah, h)' Pt. Bishcshwarnatli Ren, Jodhpur. 

/\. Jodhpur’s timel)' helps to Jaipur - hy I’l. l!isher.shwarnath Reii, 

Jodhpur. 

5. Location of Lanka in Amarakantakas in 1110 hrn literature., by Sardar, 
M. V., Kibe, Indore. 

h. Tactics in Malvahharata, hy Sardar M. V. Ki he, Indore. 

» 

7. Rajyavardhana and Sasanka, hy 1). (kmi^uly, Dacca. 

8 ICconomic activities of the state in the Arthasastra, h\' Shri Ram 

.Sharma, Principal, D. A. V. College, Srinagar. 

9. Krishna III a?id the Cedis, by Brof. K. A. Nilkanla Sastri* Madras. 

ID. Culture and civilisation of Kalinina Country, by Mr, R. SubbaRao. 

ri. Some newly discovered copper and stone .inscriptions in Mahakoshala 
by Mr. L. P. Bandcya, Raigarh. 

12. Fiscal and Revenue Reforms of Alanddin Khalji ’.(i 296-1 316)* By Dr. 

Dr. K. S. lal, M. A. D. Phil, Nagpur, 
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13. Samuel ra^uptfi >» the Tiirana-?, by I’rof. D. R. Mankad, Karachi. 

14. Nagas in the Mahabharata, by Mr. S. Sitaramayya, Shcmbagnur. 

15* Vakataka Oiicca Pradhavat! Gupta, by Dr. K. ('. Maiumdar, M. A., 
Fh. 1). 

16. Historical Iiinx)rtance of Kridahhiranmmu bv i^rof. V. W Hanvimanlha 

Kfio, M. A. 

17. Historical Dt'ita in the Diwan of Farrukklii. h\ Mr. Mohd. Dau i l>. A. 

(lion?' 

'I'ho liaji^hola I >v'nasty of Row a by Rmt. A. 11. Ni/.ami, Kewa. 

i«i. Tre -Historic Aryan .settlements on ine toil of laijrath, by Mr. P. 
r.)ivrinji, Hombay. 

20, Muhammad Shah llahamany Ps war with Vijayana^ara by Mr. N. 
\"enkataramav>'a, ]\I. A., Th. D., -Ma Iras. 

2 \, Are Skandai^upta and Purugupta identical ? by Prof. Ja^an Nath, 
M. A., Lahore. 

22. Vear of the Hharata war as ^iven b\^ the Bhisma Chronogram 

by Mr. P. R. f'hidambara Iyer, B. A. 

23. Chandragupta Maurya, by Dr. T., Sarup, M. A., Ph. VJ. 

24. By VVasudeo Prasad Mishra, Ik A., L. L. B., Pleader 
Hoshungabad . 

X. ARCHAEOLOGY 

I, Buddhist Antiquities in Central India, by D. B. Diskalkar, M. A. 

2., Conspectus of a Recent Prehistoric Survey in South India by V. D. 
Krishnaswami, M. A., Dip Arch. (Cantab) 

3. Tirukkamakottam in the South |ndian Temples, by K. R. Srinivasan. 

4. Jhe part played by Temples in the Preservation and Development of 

Music, by P. SambrmiOrth}-. 

5. A note on King Chandraditya of the Singavaram Melachcri by K. R. 

N^enkataraman Iyer. 



I3th All-India Oriental Conference : 

f). Copper plate Inscription of Bha«karvarman, bv T. D. Chaiidhwry, 
, A., B. L. 

7. A Note on Itcads from Arikamedu, by Sudbir Ranjan Das, M. A. 

8. Dates and Week-days of Chedi Era, by L. P. Pandejm. 

q. The i^ongest and Earliest Brahmi Inscription in Mahakashala, by 
T,. P. Pandeya. 

io. Evidence of the Rastrakutas ruling over Some parts of Kathiawar in 
the 9th Century A. D., by Prof. Dr. P. M. Mi^i. 

I V. Coins of Jagaddeva Paramara, bj* V, P. Rode, M. A. 

12. Antiquarian remains In C. P. & Berar In* Muni Kantisagar. 

1;,. Inconographic gleanings from Ejngrapby by C. Sivarammurti, M. A. 

i.p Subhaga in early Indian .Sculpture, by C. Sivaramainurti, M. A. 

1 5. Ivxplanation of Patrasana in early Indian Sculpture, by C. Sivaramamurti. 
M. A. 

lb, Sanskrit Inscriptions o{ Travancore by R. Yasudeva Poduvaia. 

17. Buddhist Antiquities from Adiirni, by Dr. M. Rama Rao. M. A., Ph. D. 

i 8. The Archaeological remains at Adiirru, by Y , Venkataraman, M. A., B. E: 

19. Notes on some important words, by Dr. V. S. Agarwal. 

no. An old reference tc Persian Oil in Sanskrit Literature Museum, by 
Dr. V. S. Agarvvak 

31. A new Kushana image of Indra in the Mathura Museum, by Mr. K. D. 
Bajpai, M. A. 

23 . Kiratarjuna panel from the Great Temple at Tanjorc, by Mr. T. N. 
Ramchandran, M. .V 

XI. tiiioioGY m wmAM imeuisTics 

1. Polyglottism of Rahim, by Prof. P. K. Modi. M. A.. LL. B., 

2. The root Ni in old Indo-Aryan and Indo-European by Or. Aryendra 

Shtltnia. 
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3. Ccrlatin In :lo->Ar\’.'in Reconstructions by Dr. K. Golawirma. 

4. rhouctic reconstruction of finals in okl -Chinese by Dr. Chou "fafu. 

5. Selected wor Is from Western Radha sl)cech i^y Mr. ranchanan Mondle, 

T), Lanj^ua^c of the Charyapadas, by Mr. Jayakanta Misra. 

7. Foreigners and Indian names dy Dr. S.-K. C'hatterji. 

S. Eu])hemism - by Prof. D. G. Koparkav M. A. 

XU TECHNICAL SCIENCES 

1. Origin and development of the Science of Agriculture in Ancient India 

by Dr. (], J\ Manimdar. 

2. Origin and development of the Art and IVacticc of Arbosi-horticu’tiirc 

in Ancient India by Dr. G.. P. Mazumdar. 

XllI DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES ANDCULTURt. 

1. Bhaktisara Yogindra- b)' Mr. xM, C. Krishnaswamy I)'cngar. 

2. Some obsolete Kannada Words and their forms etc. by Prof. K. G.. 

Kundanagar, 

3. Sacred Place-names of Tamil mad, by Tvlr. R, P, Scthii Pillai. 

4. Telugu Prose content in the Choda and Reddy Inscriptions, by Mr. 

Uix^rdra Sarma. 

5. Araryangar Ahappcrul, by Dr. A. C. t licttiar. 

6. Telugu language in the first millemium A.D., by prof. K. Ramakrishnayya. 

7. A study of eases in Dravidian languages, by IVof. N. Mariappa Bhat. 

8. Some aspects of Dravi'l iaii culture, b\- Mr. I'.ti. Natesa Iyer. 

9. Cimtributioii of the And liras to the Culture of the Hast, by Mr. Satya. 

narayana Murthi. 

10. Culture and civilisation in Andhra and Kalinga during A. D, 500-1200 

by Mr. R. Subba Rao. 

1 1. “Otiyan" by Mr. K. S. Krishna Iyer. 

12. Historical importance of the Kridabhiramanu, by IVof 1 \ V, Hanu- 

mantha Rao. 
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XIV HINDI 

(0 w !j*w ft»t by 

(^) f.^ 9 n|?t by !Wi^ a;, ^., 

{\) 3?1^ «ii3 b\ *0. srfT. 

(^) Nanideva and his Hindi Verses by Prof. Vinaj’a Mohan Sharma. 

(H) — by - ^r. % 55 r<tqm virjiijr. 

* XV MARATHI SECTION 

1. Comfoimd Verbs, by Dr. M. P. \^^li,^^elgaum. 

2. and by Dr. S. D Pendsc. 

3. by Prof. W P>. Koltc. 

4. New light thrown on the |X)ctics of Ancient Marathi by Dr. M, G, 

Dcshmiikh. 

5. Madhavswami the great Tanjore poet by Dr. Tulpule. 

6. Through Literature to Societv b\’ Mr. V. B. Kulkarni. 

by prof. S. S. Khanvclkcr, 

8. ^ by Prof. 15 . S. Pandit. 

9. g? bj- Mrs. N, Harshe. 

10. 3 iqqk(?H=^ nmq?! IVof. C. X. Joshi. 

11. Four stages of the Language of Maharashtra by Mr. S. R. Shendc. 

12. Amrita Kavi’s Rharata in Ovi metre by Mr. S. L. Katre. 

13. Iinpwtancc of to Marathi Lcxicc^raphy by Prof. 

N. A. Gore. 

14. q=qiqf» 5 qiJl by Mr. II. N. Ncne. 

15. qsw by Mrs. Indumati Deshmukh. 

XVI URDU SECTION 

1. The conception of Parody in Urdu and Persian, by Mr. Mohd. Daud 

2. Insha’s classification of the Urdu sounds, by Prof. Abdul Qadir Sarvari. 

3. Urdu in C. P. and Bcrar, by Sh. Abdul Aziz. 



THIRTEENTH ALIINHIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 

1946 

PAPKKS RKCOMMICNUKD FOR PIJBIJCATION. 

I VltOIC SMCTION 

1. IWeiithtNis ii\ the Ki‘;vorla hy Mr. V. Q. Pann\i\)c. 

2 . Iivlra in the Atlvar\a\c'la In' Dr. X. C. Shoirlc. 

3. A|ni hymns in tlie Atliurvavcila by Prof. K. U. Tot'lar. 

4. 'I'ho ]iru])lcni of the (ialants in the Ri;^*vc^la I'adapatha. 

•5. 'r he three works of Rama Va jape) in ]K'rtainin‘j4 to the Katyayaua Shiil- 
\ asutra by Xr. S. L. Katre. 

r». Iiulra in the Epic by Prof. S. X. Gajendraj^a Ikar. 

7. Am^irasa and I’rat) aiv^itasa Ralpa b)' Mr. \\ \V. Karambclkar. 

* 

8. Omens and Portents in Vcdic Literature b)' Mr. \". R. Piandit. 

9. d'he natliral liasis of Varuna in thc^ Rij^veda by Dr. V. M. Apte. 

10. 1 he Samaveda Suktas of Ri'vve la by Prof. P. S. Shastr)^ 

1 1. 'Pile Golden I'.'V^de and the Golden Oriosc in the Vedas and Puranas by 

Mr. K. X. Ihivc. 

1 2. Periods in Vedic Literature by Dr. II. C. Seth. 

U IRANIAN SECTION 

1, Readinpj and Transcription of Pablaxi. by Dr. J. M. Unvala. 

2. Pazand Dawur and Dawar by Dastur Dr. M, Mirza. 
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3. The Exact Si-vnificaiicc of the Words asta, ast, asti, and aslita in the 
Avesta Literature by Prof. 1 ). D. Kaiwdia. 

.4. Identification of the River Ran^ha iientioned in tire Avesta, by S. H 

5. River Daiti in the Avesta. Uy Mr. J. C • 'Farapore. 
r>. Auni aiui Ahima\:ir by J. Pesai. 

7. Khtrtasan alter the Arab ('oiKiuest by Lt. C'ol. M. S. Irani. 

HI ISLAMIC SLCTION. 

.1. RationaWsm in Is'.ain by Mr. AnisurhHn Ahmad, Naj^jmr. 

2 . I -l)iv i-'Katain l<a Fas Maiisar by Maulvi S\*cd Mahmood Sahib. 

3. llamari Mu.shkilat ka Uiil 'l‘aliuat--i -Ouran ki Roshni men, by Molvi. 

Abdul llahr.i Sahib. 

d'he Place of I.slaiii in the History of Relij^ious Evolution, by Dr. Z. A. 
Siddiqui, M. A., Ph. D. 

.5. Ali Ibn i-' Jahm ( An :\rabic I'oc-t "i by Mr Mohd. Dairl. 

IV- AKABIC AND PERSIAN 

1. 'Phe, Dutch Edition of the Tarikh of al -Tabari by Dr, Barkat AH 

Ourayshi. 

2. Some Persian writings of Ghalif by Prof, Masud Hasan Ri7.vi. 

3. Syed Ashrafuddin Gha/navi an<l Ills poetry, by Prof. G. M. Khan. 

I-ala Ljagar (.'hand Ulfat and his unpublished works by Mr. S. H. Askar. 

5. Some Indian IVrsian Poets, by Mr. M. ha/lullah. 

‘6, Some Historical and (jcographical material in the Dewan of Farrukhi, 
by Dr. Mohd. Iqbal M. A.,Ph. D. 

7. Kurshah and his Tarikh-^e-Elchi-c-Nizamshah, by Dr. T. N. Devarc 
M. A.,Ph. D.,LL. R 

S. The larikh i-Khan-i- Jahaiii, by Mr. .S. M. Imamuddin, M. A. 

9. tontinuitx’ of pure Arcibic language in Arabic by Moulana Abdul Aziz. 



Sections and Papers 

V- CLASSICAL SANSKi^lT - SECTION. 

Kalidasa and Kautil>a, by Dr. V. Ra^;bavan, Madras. 
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S, 

9 - 


10 . 


n. 


12 . 


13 * 


14. 


15. 


16. 

17 - 


i§. 

19. 


SoT.c aspects ol tlic tcclmitjuc of tbe Aniibrtli procedure in the 
Ashiadliyayi by I’rof. 9. P. Chaturvedi. 

lA'itc of Suban.ihu’s X'asavadatla, b\' Dr. A. DpJidluc. 

Kavi Kankana by I’rol. X. A. (.joiw 

Adikavi Walmiki and His influence on Kalidasa, by Mrs. Anjali 
Mukhopadhyaya. 

hour Passaj^es of the Kiratarjimiya and their interpretation by 
Sivaprasad Hliattacharya. 

'lha procuress of lo\c in the first three acts of the Saknntala, by 
Prof. C K. Dcodbar. 

Glcaniu;:;.s from Mallinatha’.s commentary, by Mr* K. T. Panduran"i. 

Kavi Kaumudi, i)\' Mr. M. Hariyapjxu 

Venidatta--Son of Bhenji-Mis date and works ( Between A. D. 1300 and 
1650 ) by Mr. K. V’enkateswara Sarma. 

A Note on Cokkanathamakhin, by Mr. K. Venkatesh Sharma. 

Interpretations in Shakuntula b\’ Dr. K. Godavarama. 

l^hava liliatta by Mr. K. MadJiava Krishna Sharma. 

Date of Narayana Bhatta b\' Kimjimni Raja. 

'Phe conventions of spcecli in Sanskrit Dramaturgists, by Mr. J. K. Ralbir 

Purnasarasvati and his Kamalini Rajhansa, by Mr, VenkataBubramania 
l>'er. 

A note on the date of Sarvajnutman, by Mr. K. Sitarama}-ya. 

A rare work of Sri Ramakanta the Kashmiri Author. 

A new light on the dale of Umapati UpadlivTiya, the Maithili Poet, by 
, Pt. Jayakant JMisra, M, A, 
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iSth AirinOin ()rif?ntal ('nnfrenre 
?v\ Two illustrati'fl manuscript'^ on <livains l>y Mr. K. li. Harsbi\ 

2 \. Kalidasas know Iodide of the I’uranas l>y Dr. C\ Kiinhan Kaja. 

VI- Pllll.OSOPnV AND KKT.IOION Sl'.CTIOM 

f, ('(»rncr Stoiies of Rasa l'lealn ;y hy Mr. Shi\'|)rasad I>liattachar\ a. 
Kunv.'.YWaywki'uv'.Ua, \>y VuA, V. A. R:\nv.is\vii\v\i Skastri. 

3. 'i'lie notions oi‘ Soul and hVi ly in Rainamijas doctrine, In' Dr. Oliever 

JjK tiinlH*. 

4. ihe I’roblcin of Reality in Indian Idiilosophy. In* Dr. \'. W 

t'padhyaya. 

W'darna and AbsoliiliMn. by Dr. 1\ \\ Rajin 

s * 

(k Probable S<jurccs of the Hha'^vadj^ita. hy R. H. P. C. Dieanji. *' 

7. 'rhe Philoso])hy of the Tpanisads. by Mr. P». K. Clmttcrjcc. 

5. 'Fhe .AnalN’sis of the l^syche in the New’ l\sycholo;;y and \"o;4a 

Philosophy. In' Dr. ('. 1 ). Deshmukh. 

Vll - J^ALl AND. BUDDHISM 

I. Ihc voice of the Jhiddha or Jiuddhist niltural contribution by 
Dr. M. II. U. raiiiuiri. 

3. Lei^al dealings Ix^tween the Buddhist Sangha ard the Laity, 
by \V. Pachow, V'sq. Santiniketan, Bengal. 

3. Buddha ami the caste system, Mr. A. R. Kulkarni, Nagpur. 

Vm PRAKRIT And JAINISM. 

f. The original name of the Gathasaptasati, by M. M. V. V. Mirashi. 

Kavi Paramesvara of I’aramesthi, by Dr. A. N. Upadhyc, Kolhapur. 

3. Samaramiyankakatha of Haribhadra, by Dr. A. N. Upadhyc, Kolhapur. 
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4. The Schism and Rapproachcment, by Dr. II. L. Jain. M. A., D. Litt. 


5. Rccoastructions of the Prakrit Verses in Bharatft’s Natyashastra. 

by Dr. H. L. Jain, M. A., D. Litt. 

6. Prakrit Dialects in the Mrcchakatika, by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Poona. 

7. Parsva’s Historicity reconsidered, by Dr. A. M. Ghatge, Kolhapur. 

8. A Jain pilgrimage to Nagarkot in Sam. 14^4, by Mr. MulraJ Jain, 

M. A. , LL. B., Lahore. 

9. Kara-Lakkhanam, by Prof. P. K. M(^i, M. A., LL. B., Amraoti. 

10. fwqi® by Mr. L. B. Gandhi, 

Baroda 

11. The Riddle of the Uni\-crse, by Mr. Ajit Prasad, M. A. , LL. I). 

12. Taranswami and His Sect, by Mr. Gyanchandra Jain, B. A., LL. B., 

13. Prophets of Jain Religion, by Mr. R. N. Shah, B. A. LL. B. 

14. Indigenous and Artificial Languagesjof Bharata Khanda, 

by Mr. S. R. Shende 

15. Some Bold and. Most striking fancies of Puspadanta, by 

Mr. L. G. Parab, B. A. 

IX. HISTORY. 

1. The Vakataka Queen Prabhavati-Gupta, by. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 

M. A., Ph. D., F. R. A. S. B. 

2. Krishna III and the Cedis by Prof. K. A. Nilkanta Sastri. 

3. The Chronolgy of the Wars of Pulakesin II by Dr. A. S. Altckar 

Benares Hindu University. 

4. Pariksita .Janamejaya In the Brahmanas and the Upanisftds identical 

with the Pariksita Janamejaya in the Mahabharata, by Lt. Col R. D. 
Karmarkar S. P. College, Poona. 

5. Jodhpur’ s timely helps to Jidpur by M. M. Pandit Bisheshwar Nath 

Reu, Jodhpur. 
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6. Samuel ra^tilrta in the I’liranas Ijv’ Dr. U. Mankad, 

7. Arc Skan ia-fupta and riiruj^upta identical ? by Prof. Jagan Nath M. A. 

Oriental ColIe;:;c. Lahore. 

8. Swiss Companies arid captain Colier in the military service of the 

English ICast India Company by Dr. Kaliklnkar Datta, M. A., 
Ph.D., W R. S, Patna College, Patna. 

p. Raja Ganesh of Bengal by Mr. S. 11 . Imamiiddin, M. .\. 

10. Fiscal and Revenue Reforms of Aland din Rhalzi (12)6-1316 A. D.) 

by Dr. K. S. Lai, M. A.. D. IMuU 

11. The Baghcla Dynasty of Rewa: KarlV' History by Mr. Akhtar Husain 

Nizami, M. A. 

X- AKClIAnOLOGY. 

C onspectus of a Recent Prehistoric Survey in South India by V. D. 
Krisima swami, M. A. Dip. .Arch. (Cantab) 

!conogra|jhic gleanings from Epigraph\% by Mr. (L Sivaramamurti. M. A. 

'rhe part plas'cd by Pemplcs in the Preservation :in I Development 
of Music, by Prt)f. P, Sambmoorthy. 

4. Tirukkamakottan in the South Indian Temples, by K. R. Srinivasan, 

M. A. 

5. Coins of jagaddeva Paramara, by Mr. V. W Rode, M. A. 

6. Subhaga in early Indian Sculpture by Mr. C, Sivaramamurti, M. A. 

Explanation of Patrasana in early Indian Sculpture by Mr. (L 
Sivarammurti, M. A. 

8. An old reference to Persian oil in Sanskrit Literature, by Dr, V. S 

Agarwala. 

9. Notes on some important Sanskrit words, by Dr. V. S. Agarwala. 

10. Buddhist Antiquities in Central India, by Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, M. A 

If. A note on King Chandraditya of the Singavaram Melacheri, by 
Mr. K. R. Venkataraman lycr. 

12. Buddhist Antiquities from Aduvru, by Dr. M. Rania Rao, M. A., Ph. D. 
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13. A new Kushana im^e of Indra in the Mathura Museum, by Mr. K. D. 
Bajpai, M. A. 

XI- PHILOLOGY AND IN DAN LINGUISTICS. 

1. Polyglottism of Rahim, by Prof. P. K. Modi, M. A., LL. B. 

2. The Root Ni in Old Indo-Aryan and Indo-European by Dr. Aryendra 

Sharma. 

3. Certain Indo-Aryan Rccoastructions by Dr. K. Godavarma, M. A., 

Ph. D. 

4. Phonetic Recoastruction of Finals in old Chinese by Dr. Chou 

Tafu, Ph. D. (Bombay) 

5. Selected words from western Radha speech by Mr. Panchanan Mondal 

6. Language of the Charyajiadas by Mr. Jayakanta Misra. 

7. Foreigners and Indian names by Dr. S. K. Chatterjee. 

<•. Euphemism. 

XII TECHNICAL SCIENCES. 

1. Origin and development of the science of Agriculture in Ancient India, 

By Dr. G. P. Mazumdar. 

2. Origin and development of the Art and Practice of Arbori-horticulture 

in Ancient India by Dr. G. P. Mazumdar. 

XIII. DKAVIDIAN LANGUAGES AND CULTURE 

1. Some obsolete Kannada words and their forms by Prof. K. G. 

Kundangar. 

2. Sacred Place-names of Tamil-nad by Mr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, 

3. Tclugu prose-content in the Choda and Reddy Inscription by Mr. M_ 

Upendra Sarma. 

4. Iraryanar Ahapporul by Dr. A. C. Chettiar. 

5. Telugu language in the 1 millemium A. D. by Mr. K.Ramakrishnayya. 

6. A study of cases in Dravidian langus^es by Mr. Mariappa Bhat. 
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XIV. HINDI. 

1. Namadeva and His Hindi verses, by Prof. Vinaya Mohan Sharma, 

Morris college, Nagpur. 

2. —by Mr. Jiwanand Thakur, Raj Library 
Darbhanga. 

XV. MARATHI. 

1. Introduction to verbal composition in Marathi by Dr. R. N. Vale, 

M. A., Ph., Bombay. 

2. and by Dr. S. D. Pendse, Nagpur. 

3. Through Literature to Society, by Mr. V. B. Kulkarni, M. A. 

4. 
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EXHIBITION 


The Exhibition was arranged in the University Convocation Hall. The 
Exhibition Committee is indebted to twenty six persons and institutions which 
participated in the Exhibition. A list of their names with the kind of exhibits sent 
by them is furnished below. 

1. 

University Library, Nagpur 


2. 

Central Museum, Nagpur 

...Prehistoric finds, Copper plates 
Casts of Indian coins, Bronzes 
Paintings, Surface finds, Manus- 
cripts & Photographs. 

3- 

Raja Bahadur Raghoji Rao Bhonslc, 

Nagpur. 

...Illuminated and illustrated man- 
uscripts & Palm-leaf manuscripts. 

4- 

Mr. Pratapsingh Bhonsle, Nagpur 

..Manuscripts & Paintings. 

S- 

„ V. M. Waikar, Nagpur 

..Manuscripts, Fabrics, Coins & 
Weapons. 

6. 

„ Rambhau Salpekar, Nagpur 

..Illustrated manuscript of Dnya- 
neshvari. 

7- 

C. P. Research Society, Nagpur 

. Manuscripts & Documents. 

8. 

Morris College, Nagpur 

..Paintings. 

9- 

Mrs. Lilabai Subhedar, Nagpur 

..Paintings. 

10. 

Mr. G. C. Tambe, Nagpur 

..Paintings. 

ii. 

,, S. N. Panchavatikar, Nagpur 

..Paintings. 

12. 

„ M. A. Suboor, Nagpur 

..Paintings. 

>3- 

Bhonsla Veda Shala, Nagpur 

.Manuscripts. 

14. 

Mr. V. M. Dhoke, Nagpur 

% 

. .Manuscripts. 

>s. 

Govt, of the C. P. & Berar, Nagpur... 

.Documents. 
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x6, Mahakoshal Historical Society, Coins, Documents, Manuscripts & 

Halapur ( Bilaspur Distt. ) Inscriptions. 

I7i Sharadashram, Yeotmal Manuscripts, Documents, Paintings 

& Photographs. 

1 8. Ditector General of Archaeology, ... Terracottas & Photographs. 

Ncw-Delhi. 

19. Director of Archieves, Ncw-Dclhi. ... Documents. 

20. Director of Archaeology, Gwalior. ...Terracottas & Stone heads. 

21. Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad,. Finds from Kondapur, Paintings 

Photographs & Manuscripts. 

22. Director of Archaeolqgy, Mysore.... Copper-plates & Photographs. 

23. Provincial Museum, Orissa Palm-lcaf manuscripts, bronze & 

Coins. 

24. Kavibhushan Prof. B. G. Khaparde. . .Manuscripts & Paintings. 

Benares. 

25. Superintendent, Archaeological Photographs & Sketches. 

Survey, Southern Circle, 

26. Mr. V. V. Subhedar, Saugar Manuscripts, Paintings, & Clothes. 

Besides these, the Central Museum, Nagpur had arranged an Exhibition of 
over 200 plates which were coloured reproductions illustrating the industrial arts 
of India. 

All the exhibits were put in glazed show-cases except those which could be 
Kmg on the walls. 

The delegates, members and citizens of Nagpur visited the exhibition in large 
numbers. The highly illuminated and illustrated manuscripts loaned by Raja- 
Bahadur Raghoji Rao Bhonsle and Mr. Salpekar were the principal attraction. Ulus- 
frations from the Palm-leaf manuscripts of Gitagovinda and Ushaharan from the 
Provincial Museum, Orissa were marvellous. The cast of Indian Coins and the bronzes 
from the Central Museum, Nagpur, were greatly admired. The large-sized reproductions 
to paintings from Ajanta and Ellora and the Photographs brought by the Director 
of Archaeology, Hyderabad, lent an imposing air to the Exhibition. The illustrations 
of the Industrial arts of India also proved very interesting to the visitors. 


S. S. Paiv^arJhan, Convener. 
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MESSAGES RECEIVED TO THE CONFERENCE 

His Excellency Sit F. C. Bourne, 

Governor, Central Provinces and Berat and Cliancellor, Na|pur University 


It Is a great honour to me to have been asked by the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee to act as Patron-in-Chief of the Nagpur Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference. It would be presumptuious for me to make any observantions to 
you on^the subjects you are met to discuss, as I cannot profess any significant acquain- 
tance with Oriental scholarship. I have, however, had occasion to acquaint myself 
with the ancient literatures of Europe and still devote much of my spare time tn 
l^eeping myself in touch with those studies. I have always had a great admiration 
and respect for scholarship and am aware what valuable interracial and 
international links can be forged by the activities of genuine seekers 
after knowledge. After the dust and conflict of every-d^ay existence it must be refror- 
shing for you all to meet here in the rarified atmosphere of philosophical research. 

I regret that owing to my absence from Nagpur I have not I^een able to 
attend any of your sessions, but I am happy to be associated with your activitio 
though only in name, and I venture to send you all my very best wishes for a success 
^ul conference. 

His Excellency Field Marshal, Sir Claude John Eyre Auchinleck 
C. C. B , G. C. I. E;, C. S 1 D. S. O., O. B. E., A. D- C., 
Commander -in-Chief in India, New Delhi. . 


His Excellency Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck thanks the Re- 
eption Committee of the 13th All - India Oriental Conference for their kind invita 
tion to the Inaugural Meeting of the Session on Saturday the 19th October, but 
he will not be able to attend. 
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Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, TTome Member, Government 
Of India, New Delhi. 

The Hon’ ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel thanks the Rece ption Committee of 
the 13th All- India Oriental Conference for their very kind invitation to attend the in- 
aupiral meeting of the session, but regrets his inability to accept the same due to pre- 
vious engagements. 

Hon’ble Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Member for Food, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 

^ I am sorry that it will not be possible for me to attend the session of the 
Oriental Conference which is going to be held at Nagpur. I need hardly assure 
you of my interest in Oriental Studies and wish your Conference every success. 

Hon ble Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Member for Industries & 
Supplies, Government of India, New Delhi. 

The 13th All-India Oriental Conference has my very best wishes for 
success. I hope and pray that the Conference will continue to attract the best 
intellect in this country and that it will serve the best interests of Oriental Literatures 
and civilization. 


Hon ble Sir Shafat Ahmad Khan, Member for Education 
and Health, Government of India, New Delhi. 


Hon’ ble Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Member for Education & Health, thanks 
the Reception Committee of the 13th All-India Oriental Conference for their kind 
>nvitation to the Inaugural Meeting of the Session on Saturday, the ipth October and 
he would have been delighted to attend it but for his numerous previous engage- 
ments which he feels he must fulfil. He therefore deeply regrets his inability 
to attend. r o , 

•Hon’ble Syed Ali Zaheer, Law Member *of Council, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 

"f potentiality of your Conference to save India from the present centrifugal 
leudencies m our social and intellectual life on account of narrow political ideologies 
cannot be over-estimated, I wish your Conference every success. 
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Hon’ble C, H. Bhabha, Commerce Member, 

Government of India, New Delhi. 

Hon’ble Mr. C. H. Bhabha thanks the Reception Committee of the 13th All 
India Oriental Conference for their kind invitation to the Inaugural Meeting but reg- 
rets his inability to attend due to previous engagements. 

Hon’ble Mr. M. S. Aney, Representative of The Government of India 
in Ceylon, Havelock Town, Colombo. 

I have already informed you about my difficulties and my deep regret 
at not being able to attend the Conference in person. It is indeed a great 
disappointment to me personally that I should miss this opportunity of meeting 
so many distinguished scholars and learned men of India who will be present 
there to take part in the Conference. I have no doubt it will be a great success. 

My best regards for you and all those who have been working hard for 
the success of the Conference. 

Mr. Panikkar, Prime Minister, Lallgarh Palace, Bikaner. 

Wish present session of Oriental Conference under your distinguished 
Presidentship all success. 

Minister of Educaticn, Government of Bengal, Calcutta. 

I sincerely wish that the deliberations of the All-India Oriental Conference 
will promote the study of Oriental Culture and Learning which made such 
a great contribution to the world. 

Education minister. Government of Bihar, Ranchi. 

Thanks for the invitation to the Oriental Conference. Regret inability to 
attend. Wish Conference all success. 

Hon’ble Mohd. Yahya Khan, Minister of Education, 

North West Frontier Province, Peshawar. 

Mohd. Yahya Khan regrets that owing to Hon*ble Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s visit, he is unable to attend the 13th All-India Oriental Conference 
He, however, sends his blessings and good wishes for the success of the 
Conference. 
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Hon’ble Mr. T. S. Avinashlingam, Minister for Education, 
Government of Madras, Fort St. George, Madras. 

Thanks for your kind invitation for the 13th Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference at Nagpur. With the coming in of Swaraj, the Oriental 
Conferences have increased in significance. There must be a revival of our own old 
culture and I have no doubt that. your Conference will plan for a revival of all that 
is glorious in our own culture. 


Sir A L. Mudaliar, M. D., LL. D., D. Sc., K. R. C. O G., F. A. C. S., 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras, friplicane, Madras. 

Ihe Thirteenth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, which is 
being held at Nagpur under the auspices of the University, is meeting at a time 
when great changes are taking place both in India and outside. The Oriental 
Conference has alreaday established a great reputation as an authentic forum for 
discussions pertaining to Oriental Langu^^^es, Religion, Philosophy and other 
• aspects of Art among Oriental Nations. It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
inclusion of all the diverse sections in one Oriental Conference will bring about 
a greater union between the sections representing different languages and a better 
understanding of the culture, history and traditions of the diverse races inhabiting 
this country. 

I wish the Conference every success. 

Vice-Chancellor Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 

Wishing Conference success. May treasures of Indian Learning of South and 
North be broadca.st to the World. 


Lt. Col. Hasan, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University, Ramna, Dacca, 
Wish Conference every success. 


Administrative Officer, University of Rangoon. 

Ihe Univarsity rt^rets it is unable to depute any reprcsei>tative to attend the 
Conference on this occasion owing to pressure of work in connection with Reconstruc- 
tion wOTk in the University. 1 am however to convey to you the cordial greetings of 
the University and our best wishes for the success of the Conference. 


Muni Jinavijayaji, Director, Bharatiya Vaidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
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Dr Andreas Nell, 114, Reid Avenue, Colombo. 

I regret travelling to India by a Ceylon man is considered at jn'cseut out of 
the question. I deeply regret my enforced absence from the C'onfercnce, but wish it 
all success and J look forw'ard to the Wiliime of Transactions. 

Sir Maurice Guyer, Kasauli Club, Kas-auli. 

Sir Maurice Guyer greatliy regrets that sudden illness has prevented him 
from acknowledging the kind invitation of the Reception Committee of the All-India 
C)ricntal Conference at an earlier date, and begs that in the criciimstanccs the 
Committee will forgive the apparent discourtesy. He trusts that tlic Conference will 
he a complete success. 

Mr* Y. K. Maitland, Nagpur. 

Mr. V. K. Maitland tlianks the Reception Committee of the 13th All India 
Oriental Conference for their kind invitation to the Rccc[.>tion and the Inaugural 
Meeting of the Sesison which he much regrets not being able to attend on account 
being on tour. He sends his best wishes for the success of the Conference, 

Mr. Yazdani, New Delhi. 

Owing to indifferent health much regret inabilit)’ to attend. Wish the 
conference every success under its distinguished President. 
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VnRqa »inr «r -qi^r^ arr? '-qq^R, fnqw -q)? »1?i?5 <f 3?ra sqi^sqr 

q!^ t, q nr^iq ir Cr |f 5 , 3 ?ft h 1 

qRilqinqi atq^^q mvi »rr wt 3r?« ^smiw fi%qctr ?rr Br»Ri¥r fiRqeii^ qgq q;R : 

%:g ?RH ajR 3 R% q^iq^Bfqr % ^fcF q?3^: Crqj fr t I iFR ?q ^R ^RqTf 

mm 3fr< aFRi^; <( Ri^r ^R?r ^qrr^q 1 ?« 5reiri|qr ii R3:rRi’% q^aia 

q^r Rtqr^" am Rri|'q% Jimur ?l?q^r anir-m %gr ^5[.(i =qff'^^ I r ijr 

£qr%i^r r % | ntRur fq^ira I f% |Rf?f RrqFq ain affIr r RRa R 

qT|^ Rf Rtqq 3110% qiP-qR %F ?lT%iqir5fr arqq qqi-^ ai gq.?ri e i 
Si'j iii hirTw ^iR Rst 1 |R qiso ? r« ^ rirr srf> Pioi? or 
R^'Ji % ftqrq ?fq aiqaRq? ri rorr mu o') ?r =qif|q Tp cr 30 % r?oor 
%'r 3 'pnii R sfq 3 ?f< Baqa armr ?r a^na »«!<% arjjiq f% q^ mflora 3% 
SqqRR qR R% I 

RTOT^T 4!?^^:— 


fq^rrf* C.R RIRRR qORlR^IRR RRI3 % p^q q|q f ?5 ^Fq qRO ^V'JJFR 3R|R 
R o'rq-qRrn I%qr qjjqr m \ q qpqq qg% trq; V(in% fq3;rRf%F RIR % P(qfqF% 

RMo: Riq« ii sTor I ?« arqmq? ir iRor^r- it aqra Rkfifqqj ucq^^r^r ^rq 
qr^q 3?Fq |— Rifr % i%q %zf %Rr % I 3 ^ 0 %, a?;/^% rafr, .3TF?Rr%r 3Trq7 aqrs 
31R aH'-fi SH ?qtqr | i q<5 qa rirs.rr si.cRrqiF aFicRFa a'rqr mi?q?r< rf {r Riar 
I I 31 31V1 irait q? %q55 qrt%q:Cl qfl iiRF I :,5Ff«"F Rq-lIRR 

Rq Rq-sraiq qfiqt ror ga^RR, qualr 3i)( fail iq^F^-RWaJiRF rrr 5)01 
t w- 7 ¥f RR RRfqraff q^r ^q^rq fa qf^qa afiqq? iVr | rspr^sf aFjfrRR 

gR 5 Tt Rf) a% f I RK m\^ 34^011;^ R fR f ^ fqqq filcfF t, al qf f^^qtqgiRq^ 

0 Wqi «1 R ff am If 1 1 R ai qf qifRqir aifR qjRi f f% Rr»afF/^ rrrfc: 

RT 3fR R ffl"! aqiR%r fqfcqfiqfr R fi fa ^n'r l la^ fR f'^rir') jFqFF^^'y 

fRRRT q=^ R RI^, q? ailfR-RI^J^ ftflRI %r RRlRFa 

f I qff fR Rqq RfarafRiwql % Riql, r^=qrR m ffaql r rr qlf^qi Rfigjj^ % 
RN aqqi 'R’r 'f, r) q^w%i sr^oriri « rr qi^i)?r RR*tq f,Ri f-qqf f%.._ 

“ fqsm ll 3IRl(^ PiqSR-qpRRR.” | 
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^rniari^i ^\'i^^— 

•qfT. I ^r iiraR TO-p4?i[3?f % ?im>i fTj gflq'T TqP m 1 i 
» 34T7 tsrnr % «n^ m i-ii %-i=? ^fjr<>i n(! i% hm?’# s^q^r 

Rta=^?q'} tTfm ^rV ’ft ’■wir #, qi^j feq tfr f% 5^-34 >t 

«i? s^ij^qf ^r f^#4?IRqi h t,-liri|-MK?I fl 34!q% q4Ifl§ ^r SR 

5HH if s% I ■flRi'iPr qTr % Fqfi - 1 ;^ Vi s^g 

% I q 4 qK gf ?iiif I Pi^fi: f'.^M • 3 #n-fliiqr rqqqr q 5151, 
qrs-«V'ff fu 3^p7^9r iff^i q?3r 5 , qq‘'i% q fqqjiq sf4 5 ? qmifq 

qqjj[it{r ii q l sniii % «iq iq^-Pi?iisq -sm apalq mq;^ a^iqii ?s 

^7 %qf 'f.{ 4 gi t I iq^f« q 1% 3^ H^s ifFqi.qfl «q;sa( am '^f^rf I 

f^'5 5 f|m^ ai=^q-r'i[gr-qRq?[ a^q-^i 1, 3 flU sfrqy -hk 

Cl P(i.n ^q« Ch' 1 1 '^w. a? m 3?:ar t Pb qqt 3 a Pistaf ^’r Taq^r um- 
uni n;^ iit^arq ■fl:qr'5, 'jq —li^Tr % % ?f»-iq « fs^q '4i< qray li tj^ 

am liiR HR i-ii gfinFf yi'iffj iqq<K ^Mf hi5fs MRqi’Vq ? ai^qTq?if-qK'i? 
« Pnm % -jRa'qia % Tsq i<rr *inr4i % aary « +1 aCf snsrar Pt; qTrC virVi 
'iTf gq;^'i qiRiKn^-^imqTf '^ 4 ^ 44 ; ;iCt % I fqqqm 

t — qf^ la ’fi fl ygi, ar ®fiq« '-bh laq; ^I't^uTf 

«-3q mwR Pf'3R -ifq hBai vfRarq an? ii r'Bf Jir^fR fqqqlr? ?Tq^ ^R^iq 
5i''^I3rr « =5T=a^f ^<Pi ar a? p4;a( iiRnR vifqrCrVilRTi 1 a^n intq smT^^gaFrqa 
^Rqis qns'^B hi^fn qTr qR[% •^irr wqr-qi qsr aiiitq niqqirNqj ^aVaiasr qy aW 1 

3T^ -- 

Sat 1 % 3Trq 3tiaa 5 , a»iisiTqjr 3?qf2a aiffs 3?r5j<Rq? jptr 
ifai qpga ^PrCr^isTr 3 ^ « irm qi’a qrsr »« I q^i fqqa Cii!4 3?? arra usj^rsi % 
p5q Rf?5( 5!fai qii t 5 a afqai q^; 3qKqa a Ci aq»a»- p«q 3 -fR g« ajiq 
smla '<iWi-qi=a3t ?B<Piq;i 3T'V^?r Pjqi t 1 vf Pn’^ i yqiR aiirar, 

^iiRRcfr 5 ?r< aiiic-q-a^qa'i ClTbCI amn 541 s r%srfr, amaR qisa SR^raaRsfr 
R«ra 5R< a^wf a 3a ^ ?qR^q q^Rpi «f 3;4r ^"r 5 1 i 5«R a Vqs 

laPc ?i':?R siiqa c!;q, M^r %' ¥q ii »fiM I, hs^-^a« fli <»4piq;-M o.^ aramgrs'r 
^si^R qTr Cf%qa « 3HR4a v-PaHM aitKiaaR airaisq “ftii-qq*’ *1 
qa -q.fsqTr asaia^ ?B>iPfq< HRaiq a^fiatf 5ii%i?iisr ^aia faq aif^a Rjqr 

1 1 # pF’qra i P< f<aa a ^qs qjR 5 t -m'im qa » 4 ifP 5 i Mat, atga 

ac«f«ia, araiRi) afl< ^raamqr aftqa q» ^ 34^-3314 air? a^^Msar arrc 
a^n^sai ^r aairaq aiRai ftsar 1 a^a^q^ S sirq aa# a4R « 3afr 
^qiaa ^qai | 3 a« atq'ai | t« a aifes-aRaR-aRa i^qii-a»asa 

# a^Pfi^R'^r 33,qp.a qRaCi f:qi ♦< I 



I a bibhjtft JJfe bislfeWrvM '.t- ^ 

Jb'^-'l M-'illfe>lli J!fe tlK feittft ^>I2 ‘> life Pj'i Jife J'i .'H'll/it Jife 

li 2ift Ji bJhK B£ KJte b lull-lvlibJie ftiatJblJbMJ '<’r'!tm\% 

liiife thlhH ft L'ilK Bl i;i: ib>lb ai it eiaitJS iSj^tkli Jtjltfei fei* bfe I r. 

JBJl Jt (bftit'W Jhl.' Jim hMH if- li>. blih'Me JM> Lh >BJB mil -.kill I ?. 'fk- 
J§ bit'lf'? tfe J'V !£Jb. tt;l?. )!!>ii t ^ lIMl-'tP Ik il ibt]b Bl 

* Jo- \. « .- • * 


. 1 I l'UJfe'( 

ilKB Jht iiJii JS'bJie B iltf. ip (Itlp p lUb Jhi/ ‘/Ktl'l Jkii >KI!f ‘if IbB Jt^Ji 
<fe I-IK B Iria HiBJ-bl h fci'U': J Jlt>!t k k-hS-h Ji- J1 mU B'-k; >:k!h >l/t)'': ilfe !‘kL* 
Jt IJljJk; i!;fi JfeB tw ‘Ji'B Ijfe IfeK t MitR jpblllt tiit-l.*! B 'M> t I'lHmli ‘J^^B 
Jl iiH .fc iMi !^4 1 I iL-iK iliJt'- Jib lb It -'1^; JkB 't bJ.'e £fh ‘i|:-> 
biftit, it l3h hJt J>ife iha lb lih ink tbr. tl | JLv'Ji il-iv-kj mhm kk 
JBE,B bJi bJh Jt L(L I I ihit ll^k'l BJt Jl BJli % bjMl'ilJ -’R*£- I!'- bll- ik ti'^K Jj/K 
ji=b iw'3 >lt 5?iji I.'tk£ IkJ ik<>l£litt JJ±b likj IntJl' p- Bit .'iL-liiit M*?- 

UL \U JbU .J-.lb it ikk I' jlJjklf ‘'h I'fiJb kriiilt .'ktt IJl-i: t )::'k Jti w:b 
J.v..i'ltJ-<ii Jt I'ij! il t L-liM.ill'' liMUi t ilitll ■• l-i) i-Jk HlBJb M -JK 


‘liilikfch hiK ibk ii'tiiitl kiilhtf 


JabJItrbSJigE 


Vi: 

>Jtfe >ijs kdJSli.'.ii 

‘fewi i)-ifemiiriki.§ kibrnt 

■>j \i • 




^ h ^ b 






a<5i at=^rin '^1*^ ni^Tr ^ 3]^— ?fri q gi, 

3TTq Hjf'ii ^1 fjr q? r^qf qfi 5 , s^rqir a^iJi ii ii s^jq |f |j»t tu ^ 1 
rjR^r ti [hh^ qqr H’^’HMiRJiiar ii fqqfqq jjwiin nTtniq % 

af^ ii a’^qiq j|r I j.iflRii qqr »?fifTr»q V -n'qq ui-u-i qjra =?f rjf? ? q) iff 
I>jc«|ii'iifqr gn % qrqrr^q: ?ps!=3rv^ Jtuq^Ii qff qrif^i vqRcjqq % I 

?n ?»Trq ^ «> »f(5J T? ii R'M ( IRNIK ) Tf^r^K %- 3TIT^ 

’jf’gftsq iiqTfT qTf <=qqr »qiq 5 1 gaws q^RT. qrnr^q ?«i g*^iii « ^qs? 

^iT 5} I q? qi ?iq-HKq ? fi M(j u?r^.U »iq-gR q;r ?fl''r aiq ii qi | 

’{'^ mrq s f^p iT?R, q^ffif, ^r{iH€i qqr qqr ajiir V'lqr^i gR 

n qqf'i'n strq 4r irqn qqr q;r '^igtiq ^Vii 1 


■<?(q qq rqjR wq jtir, q^n »< aii r.'i 'i -jqii q^r-qiq 3?!q^f ^rq 
?« ara -i" rqjRi q jfi q?iqr’^| ^q/ik tf* qqvq if q'f Jij 

Cf t, '^ m 3?iq€r fH q^qT f irqj |f <5 c I 

sji^q i^Tu^rf iTi ano-T*? HRarq qs'iR-aR Hfrq. % \ mu q-iqq 15ir55 q^iqFl: 
niq ii gqHK'i t aVc vii'v-q ii qa ^^'^\ ais q;Ri ^'r ^gn qfr afr 

«iryiii 1 1 5iiffi g7<rai55 sTf qqf iwsn q; ^ ?3?i 

Pfiqi « I M\ ovqalaqRiTr Rgqqw t ^qrqji'q V ii -arRs ■■Hf«?R hjtr ^ 
«qH 3iqq'f ■4 ‘k srr^Wq TiiRi t <Hi( aipiH %i R3R q"i qi fijR ^sr qqqiir- 

'jjn i I iRs.RJar it? % ^qi^qrai i, qi? ar<(.i q^ mu; q?jq'j;n 

wR R5R i I qp^qq ^mqiagrq sii gq q «'? qrr sqr^’.'q i%r a^Rat^lq 
r^qiw am qTi 1 1 %fr RiRgaei? m\ qi^^q m qm « fq ai;q % €( Ria 

ii «Ii ^q. 5 rjrI % gqRi^q I I mi qj^irfsiq;? w fe'i |q: fq^rq; I I iiiWR 
qiyqf % ^ifl-fq qTr risi qjw q qqi qf^ gq < I g^ fq^ra 1 1 % qq ^qq^f 
jF'q 5W1KR ifqt m qi*! q? hcrirt qi aqjisr q^m 1 f?! qqi « «ff gOi 
3(iq -5 ^q 8 aq?! i^qr t 

aw i' % qj gi< gv a^fqr 1 1 J^5ir 8 qmg? iq^- 

’RRraq ^ q4wJ\ %-mi fisqq aq^n'-^i^ 'i \^%\ atqvi at\\'n ^%\ \ \^ ^ 

aqR H?ifn 6 <qi3! qfi qi qRq? i( « i q'3 q^t q? q ?r<rt u 

^ ai?q i qrqRR qfetq qqra qq Hf a^q^i ar^'fq fwfra qqf q??fq ^ aw 3?wqi% 
I I gqw qqq qf r qCi 5 R* a^?i ^ ^ aqm g[«R'’fT % ar^R qini, 

wir^RRs qqt ftqq w q^l qjt q-.Ri q^T qRfqq 1 1 g^ airw 1 1% ^gq€t 
^iqqrir ^ a^ br ijr aqsz I 
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ii *n*i %■ fcsi? BTTT aiJi cxi gc!: gWi(*raT 3?k 

^ ?i =gr( 3[F-^ 313'^ci n imr I wtal’i 

^ f^Tw at^Ti m aT.T5i sisni ?i»ir «^«r m 5»^-«i?r 
t I ^ ^ 5:t^f « «g35^3 5xr q< ^*1 a^g «r 

w T^r f, 3a gra-s^iia i ?T<r ga: 3^wa ^ waia «iar t I 

^ir^a^i a =faaTg viraafi % air§?T nist w^r ^ if a(iwf 4< atgeqtg h 
T ir'iira atrq aq fqsi^r ^ a^qia a $1 qRq^^qir fcs ii 1 1 %5i ^ ahf^qj 
^fraa % JSt ^'r 35ta «^gr a«ir sa^ aimrf^« fq^ia ^ «i^t aaar qaiai, ^ qft- 
q^qir qfqa 1 I Jirata atfi^ wq siaar % arg^ aqt^qa a?fr5^- 

gn ^ a^-sra qfi "an ^a-aa qsl mia attar, D;qf t/ar a^a qtrq 5 1 % iaalf 
jr% tqr^ tRl aar?ir« a7a <ar =an<a. 1 

?a qfiqq aia aar k art^f afi jjai% w ncaar ♦tfia-Ra'i ar»aiq 

%\ aiMara «6t agaa art aq;ar 5 I aaa aw5ia gai *i apst'^ai^a 
atar 'i* ataiaara ii pr ar 1 ?a aiNa^ia ii aiiarta ^aa jjrarioif^ 
at^toi a^iiiia ^Fta^r ai atii^ra 3‘»5Ba l^qr aar ar, a? a?) aq:«a( ^ aaiRa )%af 
ai ?^t I i q?<q\,% f#i« -qf^ian^raq^' aa fa«l ^l,arft?[H0q>'a att? fas^i ii a^r- 
i%iq i, tr tqg arar t aa^laqr artaia Rjia., siaia ar^aa 3 <r ?iat[ra 
56 ii aa5r Jug^a ?ra-iai'^ qit ii sr tj 1 1 fa qPq< aii iiton <63 

tq5?q, atra aara ^v< asra a qr ajgs asqrvra-atata, g'r fr rras aitara i^g- 
I'fiflilqpqra at. aarara w wt afia?iqi«jra qi^sa f'gtaiar aaaat «r gsa tgla ^ 
tMiqa ^7 aa7 f, a^aifta wa tfi < i fttagai, a^ra f « a ^ sFEaia?ir-aaa7 
n^aifa« -avaaa aar aairaa-sfi^ artara fq^-ia?iia?r siit f^w-a?ar«?r a 
giSaNt ff tff t, 3a^r artr w la qRa^ f7 1 1 qpq^ % spia-^a €r 6arq«Rar 
^r agara fa7 a aa a^arf f« feS KC f^aia | I f aa a ^ass^aai 4lt at^a 
i%5gf tafia, a4, gita, gaa^a aiii'^ «ia« t>qai q>i aaraa^laag ^aa fa 
fafaa gial a a?aa qRq^ aaaala q;?^ tfi f I 3 a?? qirtTr aiRa, 
aar^ta a^r g;5a/qta fa qfiq^ Vr «qrqa atar Cr aaa? f 1 f a rllt a f a 

qftqg qir affq f 1 


fa 3if^^a % aaRla 3T«jfi gqftf; f^ji^ afjaf?qp?nq qfna ataa 
*ar5ii g} I 3 nq^ 3i^Tt-frrai aar aftfirs qt ^ an^rt na PiSFapa jpa f 
siiqqll qfifa awa a fl aCi i%tg aata *jjr?«8 a aft aft f^r 41? aia ang? 

t. 3?at ft aa7 f I u;% ^r-aaifjf, fiia-sqiM aar at^raarafila a?«ag fi 
af 9«^a aqiaar wa q^ai m 7r?f ca fggria 1 1 
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Hon'ble Pandit D. P. M ISHRA. a^.. tt. b, d. i/rr. 

Iloiiu* Minister, t'. P. *S: Perar 
who inaugurated the Session of the Conference. 








qf? f^53:4 ^ ?a qi ii gK-«iz g^R 3'?(»>!ia 

^^:ir =^ipt I ??ii( 5iC< ^ 3^^iPf« asR vir^T^t if 

w Mtstvi tTR^rw ^ fr f^r I ^irRR 3'7-»wra 3;7(Sf 

I%7-f5ra ^|>n I ai? OjB ‘ ’ < oriental ) 3»’’7k ‘ HI^^T ’ 5P7 ^r 

!WR iVir 3^r €i ^1% « ’Ti I 's7^ ^ r« ^ir^Tr a«ir 4??^ %- ijn^stR 
w ^ a9<aa«rf *}R71?^} ^ 1*’^ ^ ajRi^ ^ >7^ f^^irn ^'r sirii ff^ 
gi%51 ?RIT =7? 3777 SWf ^ f7^R0H7 ? I 5^ RT^fl ^37T t 7% 377%7?7:f R 

3777 7R7\'% H7fl7 37lf^ *1 «5itVI?7 770 ‘i 771 7^ 37^77 7 7% 777 

|7 777 3777 7K7^ % 777 If |7; 371^^ ( 777^7) 17^1717 7C ♦ft f7^R S 37R 

SIT^I 7)77-177 77 RT?! ^ |7 7^7?^ 777^^'7 f? ? 


WT 7^777 75?7f7 ?:7 757^5I0-7%4 RR ^ fRif77 7r7 37R 377777 

C777 3,7 « 7^7 « I I f'3 777 7 77^-73 7? ^I'A 07 7737 SI^R 7R7T 74 3717 
f73[T^ 71 RR 37771^7 5371 5i ^ I 7757777 37lf^ 

7? T(7577-7t<i7: ?7R ?7 377 R % 7?3 37 7fU^l| 5t-i 77 Tii I77?7 .1# 

5377 t I 7f<( 3717 77i!7g7r7 f 7 947^ >^77 < t! 37l'77r7 07117 7 7R7777 17 7777 ^ j 
17 7R51^7 aF7 77 67 ^iCt, 77R *77^7 77 f57 6R7 1 *77 17 fM.777 6 /% 17 
777 Zm ■♦7771 7»77 17^7 '7757 7 17^677 7 o;7-7l377 77 37 3R77 1 ^777 gs 77^7 

17 5IR7 7 11^677 7*7 7777 7 ■37777'775{^ 1? ^ I ■*17*17707 7 71 Rr»?7 f^7 377? 

•37? 37f? 3[^'n 7 sqr'lRRH 77 777 6 377? 1777 ^ if-^lW 77 77117 7 ‘4r Iff 

7 iFi??? 77 35R 75 77 771 117 I 1 RTRR 6*7R 77 37R % 3Trq77 7^7(77 
i ii 1« ^ 3771 ‘^’7 17 3^(1 7?it 31 1 11 377177 l^l? 377? 1 117117 wA % 

8?5?7 ' 


1 ^ Pi;? 37117 37711 5171 7?ir i 1?7 11377^ 77 37r<l 7?'^ 77 
3711? S« fllT 5 m 1? 3771 11 i^Rl 7^ 375171 1^ fl 37f*f0 ■*7r?lll lf?l^ 7 
377^15R 7T ^721 7?ir f I 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE 13TH 
SESSION OF THE ALL INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE HELD ATNAGPUR 

On iQth Octoher 10-10 ( M. M P. K. K.me ) 


J|?Tr fv^qnitSiissfsiq^l 
T?tm g^R, 


Tlio Ilnn’hlr the I’rimc Minister, Mr. Vice-chancellor, Tatrons, honors 
brother l)e\e'.»;ates and Mcm\)cvs of the confer cuce, LaWesi and Geullcmcn— 

I am profoundly t.;rateful to you for coiiferrin;^ on me the highest honour within 
the ‘^ift of All India Oriental Scliolars viz the office of the President of this 13th 
Session of the All India Oriental Conference, by your choice you have placed me, 
thou[j,h undeserving, (»n a level with such renowned and revered scholars as Dr. Sir 
Rainkrishna lihandarkar, Prof. Levi, Sir Ganganath Jha, Dr. Sir J. J. Modi, 
Mahamahopadhyaya flaraprasa J Sliastri. I do not flatter myself that I possess any 
special (jnalifi cat ions for this uni(|ue honour nor can I clanii that 1 ha\c been a 
lifelong and single-minded devotee of the cause of learning in general or of oriental 
studies in particular. Imr nearly f(Mt>' years my loyalties have been divided between 
1. aw and Literature with the result, I am afraid, that I have not been able to do 
satisfactor)’ work in any of the two <lop;irtmc*nts. During the last 27 years that tlie 
All India Oriental ( inference has been functioning only once did the choice of the 
Presidciushij) fall upon a practising lawyer, the late Dr. K. P, Jaj’aswal an eminent 
advocate of l*atna who jircsided over the 7th Session held at Raroda, But Ja\'as\val 
stands in a separate category by himself. 11 is contributions to the ancient History 
of India and Oriental studies are great and of .abiding value and more than any o-hcr 
writer of the 20th century he is the embodiment of the spirit of modern Indian 
scholarship. In electing me as President you were probably guided by your solicitude 
to encourage men engaged in other professions to clevotc their spare time to tlic 
pursuit oi Oriental studies. It gives me great pleasure in being called upon to occupy 
the .same oflice lliat was adorned by iny pa>amaguru^ Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
w ho w^as the teacher of my teacher, the late professor 11 . M. Bhadkainkar of Wilson 
College, Bombay. !n the midst of great diffidence I liope that wdth the hearty 
co-operation and w ise guidance of you all I may be able tc carry out sati.sfhctorily 
the responsibilities of my office. 
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A little later on a comprehensive resolution of condolence on the sad death 
of several scholars will be placed before you. The hand of Death has been rather 
busy among Oriental scholars since we met at Benares, With your leave I shall 
make special reference to some scholars not only because their work in their 
resjjective spheres was of outstanding merit but also because they were personally 
known to me. 

On 6th October 1944 Prof. Arthur Berriedale Keith, one of the most eminent of 
Western Sanskrit scholars in the present century, passed away. He had a keen and 
versatile intellect and great sympathy with the political aspirations of modern India. 
He was equally at home in Sanskrit Literature and constitutional law. Several works 
of great merit in both these departments were published by him. Among his 
numerous works ‘the Vedic Index’ (pre}»red in collaboration with Prof. Macdonell) 
‘The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads’, ‘History of Sanskrit 
Literature’ and ‘the Sanskrit Drama’ will claim the admiration and close attention 
of all Sanskrit scholars for many years. We must feel great gratitude for his constant 
efforts to place the Literature and Philosophies of India before a large circle of 
western readers. 

Dr, Sham Sastry took the world of scholars by surprize when in 1909 he 
ljublished for the first time the whole of Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Later on he offered 
to all scholars interested in ancient Indian History and state administration a learned 
translation of that difficult work. The number of works and articles in English and 
other languages Inspired by the appearance of Kautilya’s Arthasastra is l^ion. And 
its influence and usefulness are still on the ir crease. Dr. Sham Sastiy was also a 
jjrofound student of ancient Indian astronomy and the Vedic sacrificial system. 

Pro. S" H. Hodiwala who was my Professor of Political Economy about 45 
years ago was a powerful sijeaker and a very versatile and accurate scholar. His 
studies in Parsi History, in Mughal numismatics and in Indo-Muslim History show 
his vast reading and his great industry and entitle him to an eminent rank among 
scholars. 

In the premature death of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit Orientalists lost a 
scholar who was equally at home in Sanskrit Literature, in the decipherment of 
inscriptions on stone and copi^er, in archaeol(^ical e.xcavations and conservation. He 
had a distinguished career in the Bombay University and carried away almost all 
scholarships and prizes awarded in Sanskrit at the several examinations from the 
Matriculation to the M. A. At one time he thought of becoming a Professor of 
Sanskrit at a college in Bombay. But kindly Providence arrat^ed his destiny 
otherwise. He finally decided to stick to the Archaeological department and was 
appointed permanent Director-General ot Archatology During his official carrer 
he did most distinguished work at Mohenjo-daro, Paharpur and Ramnagar. He 
retired only two years ago and many Societies and Institutions had to utilize 

his expert advice and great influence in the furtherance of Oriental scholarship. But 
cruel Fate snatched him too soon. 
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At Benares, due to mistaken identity, Dr. Jean Philippe Voj^el was included 
amon^ those whose loss was a great blow to Oriental scholarship. VVe are, however 
all glad to learn that the great Dutch sava^jt is hale and hearty. It apj.)ears from the 
Journal of the Greater India Society for July 1945, where an extract from his letter 
to Dr. Chhabra is printed that it was his brother J. Th. Vogel that was killed and 
by mistake obituary notices api)eared even in American Journals about Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel. 'Ihcre is a ix>pular belief in India that when a felse rumour spreads about a 
I)erson’s death, the person concerned is assured of a very long life. Let us aP 
fervently hope that to Dr. Vogel may be xouclisafed a very long life and many years 
of strenuous literary activity. 

I he first session of the All India Oriental Conference was held at Poona in 
1919. During the 27 years that have elapsed the Conference held its Sessions in 
different parts of our country. The Conference has rendered a great service by 
enabling scholars engaged in the pursuit of the same subjects tomeet together to 
form jxirsonal friendships and to exchange views. It also serves to awaken and maintain 
interest in our literature, history, art, religions and philosophies among thousands of 
common i^eople and it has enriched research by means of tlic addresses of the Presidents, 
the section Presidents, Chairmen of the Reception Committees and by the large number 
of papers submitted by hundreds of scholars. But it is now high time that the 
Conference took in hand some undertakings of a permanent and comprehensive 
character. The sphere of the work of the Conference is vast. It must reorganize 
itself, take steps to build up a large permanent (uud and provide a trained 
paid or honorary staff at its central office. 

At Benares it was resolved that the central office of the conference should 
for the present be located at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
Since then the Conference has been registered as a Society under the Societies 
Registration Act of i860 and the P!xecutivc Committee ap|X)inted a .subcommittee to 
consider the rules drafted by me and Prof. Nilakantha Sastri and to prejiare a final 

draft that should govern the work of the Conference. Those rules will be considered 
by the Council during these three days. 

Some of my distinguished predece.ssors took a review of the work done and 
articles published iu various branches of Indology during the two years preceding 
the session of the Conference over which they respectively presided. Ido not claim 
tc possess the ablility of properly valuing the work done in the various fields of 
Oriental research nor have I had the time to do so even if I posse.ssed the ability. 
During the last several months most of us have been passing through anxious and 
unsettled times, what with strikes of all kinds and what with communal riots and 
political tension. It has been often difficult to sit down calmly to read or write 
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anything. Further our section Presidents are experts in their respective spheres 
and are the most roper persons to deal with and evaluate the work done in their 
respective subjects since the conference met at Benares. I propose to deal with 
certain practical problems that concern all persons interested in Oriental research and 
Indian culture and that require immediate attention from the Conference as-a body 
and also from individual scholars. 

The first undertaking that the conference should embark upon now when it has 
got a central office of its own is the preparation and publication of an Annual 
Bibliography of tnc progress of Oriental studies. The Annual shou Id be somewhat 
on the model of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology published for many 
years by the Kern Institute of Leyden but should be far more comprehensive in 
scope and contents. It should contain a list of all Sanskrit, Avestic, Prakrit, Persian 
Arabic texts published in India and abroad, a list of all scholarly works relating to 
the literature and antiquities of India published anywhere in the world in any 
language and of the reviews thereof, comprise a brief statement of the research 
articles on Oriental subjects contributed in all the journals and the results arrived 
at in them and also state, as far as possible, what works Jirc undertaken for publication 
in the near future by the several series. The Bibliography should not contain original 
research contributions and may be published quarterly or half-yearly if so advised. 
Such an undertaking will be of great use to all scholars residing in the nooks and 
Corners of India and prevent much duplication of work. That 'such an undertaking 
can very easily be taken in hand and carried out satisfactorily by Indian scholars, is 
demonstrated by two recently published works. Prof. G.’ M. Moraes of Bombay 
brought out last year a Bibliography of Indological studies in 1942. It is almost on 
the same lines as sketched above, though it includes some more subjects such as 
current history and modern Indian languages. It is a very creditable i^erformance 
Another work which I have in view is the Vedic Bibliography in about 400 pages 
published this year by Dr .R. N. Dandekar covering the period of iS years from 
1931 to 1945. This work also evinces great industry and close study of numerous 
works and articles on the Vedas and allied subjects including the Indus Valley 
civilization. Any one of these two scholars with a jxiid Assistant or two can easily 
prepare and publish every year a Bibliography recording the progress of Indie 
studies. 


A great desideratum which Indian scholarship must tackle soon is a Dictionary 
of Sanskrit on historical principles. The great St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary oj 
Bohtlingk and Roth though a monumental work for the time of its appearance is 
now very much out of date. Its first volume appeared in 1855 1875. 

It contains about 8400 columns or 4200 pages. It drew its materials from about 300 
worKs only, big and small. During the years that have elapsed since the last 
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volume uf the great Dictionary apixjared, hundreds of Sanskrit works have been 
published and there are literally thousands of Sanskrit works more that are only 
to be had in the form of Mss. A scientific Dictionary of Sanskrit would be a 
colossal undertaking. It would have to be somewhat on the lines of the 
Oxford English Dictionary. The Philological Society of Great Britain resolved in 
1858 upon undertaking a New English Dictionary and invited the co-operation of 
volunteers for reading and making extracts from printed works in English. The work 
of collection went on at first lor 20 years and in I879 Dr. James Murray (who wa^ 
iater on knighted) was appointed the editor. The first part of volume 1 was published 
In 1884 and the last volume in 1928 i. e. the work of publication 
took 44 years. The whole Dictionary comprises about I6000 ijuarto 
pages and registers about three hundred and fifty thousand entries of main 
words and s[)ecial combinations. The slips on which the Dictionary was based 
came to 3J5 millions and had been collected by an army of 1300 readers who 
volunteered their services throughout Grejit Britain ai\d U. S. A. and made 
extracts from about 5000 authors of all periods. The prepaiation of a Sanskrit 
Dictionary labours under far greater difficulties than lone fora language spoken 
daily by 15 crores of people (iis in the case of English) belonging to extremely 
rich, educated and highly organized countries. In India hardly 12 per cent of 
the ixji)ulation are literate and out of these those who can road and understand 
Sanskrit may be one percent or even much less. Besides, India is a poor country. 
And further the Oxford English Dictionary had to digest linguistic material 
extending over 700 years only. Sanskrit literature exteuds over thousands ol 
years. Therefore the work of [neparing a thoroughly scientific Sanskrit Diction- 
ary cannot be underuken light-heartedly. When undertaken national hoiunir 
demands that it must be completed at all costs. It will be an enduring monu- 
ment of our loye for our ancient and sacred language, our spirit of self-sacrifice 
and co-oi)cration and our eai’uest desire to produce a work worthy of the Sanskrit 
age and worthy of Indian scholarship. I would suggest to the authorities o| 
the conference to take this matter into serious consideration, invite scholars to 
communicate their ideas about the methods to be adopted for collection of data 
make an api^eal to lovers of Sanskrit to register themselves as volunteers and 
approach patrons of Sanskrit learning for promises of funds. Two principles will 
have to be kept in view. The first is that the Dictionary should contain every 
word occurring in the Literature of the language at all i)eriods and 
also in Inscriptions, and the second that the historical principle will be uniform- 
ly adopted in tracing the various meanings that come to be attached to each 
word in course of time. The Dictionary will have to furnish the etymologies of 
the words comprised in it, their meaiyngs and definitions and will contain illus- 
rtative quotations also. 
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Some of the foi-lnor PrC'^i-lent-^ Tsuch as Rai I'ahadur Kira Lai ani Dr. K. \\ 
Jnyaswal ) emphasized the point that the time had come wlicn a comprehen- 
sive histo.y of India sliould he written by In«Iian Scholars. It is diflicult even 
for tl^c most learned and mo-.t sympathetic foreij^ner to correctly evaluate an 
alien cultural traditi^m. 'Idicrc is {generally a subconscious clcmemt which 
nn^es him in spite of his trainin<4 in critical metho Is to detect extraneous innuonres 
on Indian rulturc w here none mi<,;hl exist and to deny any claim for hii‘;h auticpiity. 
Famous luiropcan scholars could not help advancing- th.c theories that the 
Ramaxana was copied from Homers Kpic, that the Bha^^avadp^ita was adapted 
from the Bible, that the art of wrilim;' was not known to Panini. Buhler, one 
of the m<^st brilliant and level-headed of Western scholars, advanced lhc. ihcor\' 
that the Brahmi alphabet was derived about 800 B. C. from a Semitic script and 
based his conclusions on the similarity between some letters in both. Ikit it 
never occurred to that learned scholar that both ini^ht Iiave been dL-rived from 
an earlier script not then knowm or that the similarity may be onh^ accidental or 
that the particular Semitic script mip^ht as wi 11 have becai derived from the 
Jh’ahmi. Max IMiiller merely rel\'im;' on anile of thumb and possibilities surmis- 
ed that the N'cdic jicrio 1 should be held to have Vioi^un at the earliest about 
I too B. C. lie made it cU'av that his statements were merely subjective and 
tentative. \'ct e\*i!n now there are man\’ writers who still clinj; to the dates 
propounded b\' Max Muller. Most of the above theories w'crc either c^iveu up 
by those who ori^rinally startc I them or by almost all later w’riters. These e.\ am- 
pics will illustrate the pitfalls that lie in the way of Ivuropcan scholars. On 
the other hand we, as Indians, are prone to certain peculiar drawbacks. Alost 
of us arc imwdllinjT to admit infusion of foren^n influence on our culture and 
arc easily inclined to claim hip;h antiquity and ori‘j;inality for cverythiup; Indian. 
Fven highly educated Indian scholars wall still maintain that the Mahabharata 
was composed just about the lime w hen the l^harata w’fir was fought, d hei-c arc 
scholars who, while saying that the Veda was compf^sed about 6ooo or 10000 
years ago, e.xpress surprise if anyone said that the \'c la is not anadU hut will 
try to w^rigglc out of the implication of assigning a date, however ancient to the 
Veda by saying that the word auiidi is to bi^ understood in a sccondar\^ or 
figurative sense. In spite of these draw’backs Indian scholars must essay the task 

of writing history of their own culture and Literature. They should steadily 
keep in view the one object common to all serious historical writing viz the discovery 
of the truth. 
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I 111' I -n^jcol of uritian* an exhaustive history of Indian culture in all aspect^ 
from the most ancient times is a vast one. It will demand lar^c funds and active 
cmpcration ainnn?^ several S(:h(»lar?. It appears that the suggestion of a History of 
India written by Indian scholars has caught the fancy of several quarters with the 
result that we are now somewiiat bewildered h\ tlie simultaneous announcements 
about st^N’tM'al schemes on the History of India written by Indians. So far the follow- 
i'vj- scliemcs have been announced; (i. New History of the Indian Pcoplc- 
] banned by Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Sir Jadunath Sarkar in 20 volumes, of 
wliich the btli volume dealing with the Vakatakas and Guptas contributed by 
Dr. R. (.' Majumdar and Dr. A. S. ..Altckar lias been recently published 
■ 2) The schi'me of the Hislory Congress in 12 Volumes. ^ This scheme is well 
financed as it is reported to have two lakhs of rupees to its credit in the Rank- 
Not a single volume has yet been published: ('3) The Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti 
vcbeme in ten volumes under tlic General h/Jitorship of Dr. R. C. Majumday. This 
-^rhe!nc (»w(N its formation tothc inspiration of Mr, K.M.Munshi, The first volume 
■s reaU^ for the* pn'ss and three more volumes are nearing completion and receiviiifj 
.filial tr»nchcs. (4' The Aligarh scheme in 20 volumes, two dealing with ancient 
Ir.flia. lb with Muslim India and two with the British jxriod. As yet no volume 
i-, oul. A romprehensivo History of the Deccan in three volumes from the 
earliest jicriol t<> the of the 12th century A. D. ^pon9orcd by the Govern- 
uifiit of If. ]•'. II. the Ni^'amnnd edited by Dr. G. Yazdani. No volume 
hri'^N tT been published. ( 0 ) An up-to'date History of the Monuments of India 
1)\’ .Sir John Mavshall and Dr. Vazdani. Volume I of this was ready for the 
J’rcss, but in u>{2 Sir John Marshall’s Monograph on Ta.xila was fjcstrox cT by 
enemy action. Sir Jolin Marshall decided to write it again,, but he has not finished 
it yet owing t«') ill health. Vol, III on Ajanta has been printed and copies of 
certain coloured rcprt)ductions were exhibited at Nether Lands House i?i London as 
vopovtcd in ‘Indian Arts and Letters.* rVol.XlX part 2 pp. 50o2\ Dr. Vazdani 
linpcs that this volume will lx? is.sued in luigland this mouth. \ nl IV onBidar and 
its arrhitrctiuT has been sent to the Press. 

d here is no desire on my part to throw cold water on these schoir.es. But anyone 
can see that there is going to be great repetition of the same topics in tlie-e 

uA’cral the \-olyn'(rs whereof might be published just about the same time 
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and the materials chat will be dished up and served in all of them will be the same. 
Not only so, I find that the same scholars are concerned with two or more schemes and 
they cannot present two versions of the same subject, but will only either enlarge or 
abridge in one scheme what they might have already contributed to another. I should 
like to make an humble suggestion that some of the schemes at least may be amalgamat. 
ed into one. It is for the authorities of the various schemes to give serious thought to 
the question whether they will not pool their resources in men and money to produce one 
series of books on Indian History that will not be out of date for one generation at least 
and that will be looked upon by most scholars as the authentic voice of Indian schol^- 
ship on the History of India. 

During the last twenty five or thirty years Indian scholars have devoted themselves 
in ever increasing numbers to research in Oriental studies. Many Societies and Insti- 
cutes for research have been newly started in different j>arts of India in addition to the 
few already existing and they have been zealously working according to their means in 
several fields of Oriental research. I may name in this connection the following: The 
Adyar Library; the Andhra Historical Research Society; Assam Research Society; 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad; the Bengal Asiatic Society; Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute; Bharatia Vidhya Bhavan, Bombay; Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandala; 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society; Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; the 
Buddha Society, Bombay; Gama Oriental Institute, Bombay; Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona; Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad; Greater India Society, 
Calcutta; Gujerat Vernacular Society; Hyderabad Research Society; Indian Historical 
Research Society (St. Xavier’s College, Bombay); Indian Research Institute, Calcutta ; 
Indian Society of Arts, Calcutta; Iranian League, • Bombay; Islamic Research 
Association; Jain Research Society, Delhi; Jain Research Society (C. P. & Berar); 
Kamarupa Anusandhaha Samiti; Karnataka Itihasa-Mandala; Karnataka Historical 
Research Society, Dharwar; Karnataka Sahitya Parishad; Kuppuswami Shastri Insti. 
tute; Linguistic Society of India; Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta; Mythic Society, 
Bangalore; Numismatic Society of India; Punjab Historical Society; Rajvade Samsho. 
dhan Mandal, Dhulia; Rama Verma Research Institute; Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, 
Calcutta; Sharadashram, Yeotmal; Shibli Academy, Azamgarh; U. P. Historical 
Society; Vaidik Samsodhana Mandala, Poona; Varendra Research Society; Sri 
Venkatesh Research Institute, Tirupati; Visvesvaranand Vedic Research Institute, 
Lahore. This is not an exhaustive list, but it is sufficient to indicate to every one 
how throughout the length and breadth of India very keen interest is being taken 
in whatever concerns India’s past. Almost all the Societies and Institutes mentioned 
above periodically publish Journals or Bulletins embodying work carried on by their 
members. Besides, most of the Universities in India such as those of Allahabad, 
Annamalai, Andhra, Benares Hindu, Bombay, Calcutta, Dacca, Madras, Mysore, 
Nagpur, Visvabharati publish Journals containing research articles on Indological stu. 
dies. There are moreover several Journals that are not started by any particular Asso- 
ciation or Society and yet are devoted to the publication of learned papers on Oriental 
subjects viz, Indian Culture (Calcutta), Indian Historical Quarterly, Jain Gazette 
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(Lucknow), Jain Antiquary (Arrah), Journal of Indian History, Man in India, Jourhal 
of Sarasvatimahal Library (Tanjore), Journal of Vedic Studies (Lahore), New Indian 
Antiquary (Poona); Poona Orientalist, Prabuddha Bharata, Vedic Magazine (Kangri). 
The Indian Government also publishes the Epigraphia Indica and Annual Reports 
and Memoirs of the Archaeological Department. It may appear to a casual observer 
that research work is being done and there is no need to extend it still more. But 
this is far from being correct. The field for research in India’s past is so vast 
and the material actually brought to light and which is still lying undiscovered 
in Archaeology, Vedic and Classic Sanskrit Literature, Philosophies, religious sects, 
Arts, ancient institutions, social life is so immense that only a fringe of the whole 
has been touched so far. There are extensive fields for work where hardly any Indian 
has made any substantial contribution. There is not a single Indian scholar who has 
studied Egyptian or Babylonian antiquities and made independent investigations into 
their relation to the Indus Valley civilization or their influence, if any, on Indian life 
in any sphere at any time. French and Dutch scholars have brought to light the 
wonderful monuments of Indo-China and Indonesia which owe their existence to the 
transmission of Indian culture and civilization to those regions in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. There are only a few scholars (like Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri and one or two others) who have done any 
work in this field. The same is the case with the spread of Sanskrit Literature and 
Indian culture to various parts of central Asia and Chinese Turkestan. The reasons 
for this state of things are quite obvious. True research requires learned leisure and is 
costly, while Indian scholars are themselves poor. It is only Government or bodies 
like Universities or rich patrons that can provide facilities for study in the above 
subjects. No Indian University has endowed any chair for Egyptian or Babylonian 
antiquities^ nor given any Fellowships or scholarships to young and brilliant Indians for 
visiting the lands of Egypt, Babylonia or Indo-China and for making a study on the 
spot and in centres in the West where facilities for study exist. Thousands of Sanskrit 
works were translated into Tibetan and Chinese. The original Sanskrit works are 
almost all lost. There are hardly any facilities anywhere in India for the study of 
Tibetan and Chinese by Sanskrit scholars except at Calcutta, Santiniketan and very 
recently at the Fergusson College, Poona under Dr. V. V. Gokhale. 

Now that we are going to have a thoroughly national Government in the near 
future, we should agitate for the foundation of a central Research Academy at the 
capital and in three or four provincial cities where adequate provision for the study of 
Indian culture. Literature and monuments in India and outside in all aspects on the 
fullest possible scale will be made. In 1911 the Indian Government contemplated the 
opening of Research Institutes at the Centre and in the Presidency Towns but then 
the first world war followed, the project was given up and has never again been 
considered. 

There are numerous weighty reasons for the foundation of one or more central 
academies by a national Government. For about a century and a quarter Western 
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scholars laboured hard in various fields and brought home to our immediate ancestors 
and ourselves our great heritage of achievement and glory which we had almost for- 
gotten. .We owe a deep debt of gratitude to them for this. But it appears ahnost 
certain that Indological studies will not flourish hereafter in war«worn Europe where 
the best brains will be occupied for many decades with qiicsciins of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. Though the critical study of the Vedas, of some parts of classical 
Sanskrit Literature, of archaeology and inscriptions was, in the nineteenth century, 
primarily confined to European scholars, the same is not the case now. Responsibility 
for carrying on the torch of the critical study of Indological subjects must now be 
shouldered by Indian scholars organizing themselves under central bodies such as this 
Conference. On the other hand, in India also signs are not wanting that the study 
of ancient Indian literature and culture may be on the decline in the coming genera- 
tions. Owing to the projects of industrialization that arc now in the air, the most 
intelligent students are forsaking oriental studies and Arts courses and are plumping 
for science. The old methods of learning Sanskrit are not being patronised by clever 
students. There is a great fall in the nunbers attending Sanskrit colleges and 
Pathasalas in spite of the lure of scholarships. It can be easily seen that the most 
learned Pandits are not often able in these days to make both ends meet and students 
of mediocre intelligence mostly join, if at all, Sanskrit Pathasalas. The number of 
Pandits of the calibre of Bal Shastri Ranade, Taranath Tarkavacaspati, Pandit Guttu- 
lal, Laksmanasastri Dravid, Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar is fast dwindling. The new 
type of University graduates cannot take their places. The motto of the giants that 
had passed through the discipline of the old methods wis to know everything of 
something and something of everything. The graduates trained under modern 
methods may perhaps claim to know something of everything but hardly even a few 
among them can follow the motto of knowing everything of something. Then there 
are other clouds also darkening the horizon of Sanskrit studies. There are several 
schools of thought, one raising vociferous shouts for the sole cultivation of the vernaculars, 
another for the national language and a third for retaining the influence of Enghsh. 
In the midst of the din created by these several views, the study of ancient oriental 
learning is very likely to be smothered and stifled. Sametimes ago the Bombay 
University went so far as to decide that Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and other second 
languages, the study of one of which was compulsory for all matriculation students, 
may be treated only as optional along with some other modern subjects such as 
History and Geography. Fortunately for the ancient languages, the University has 
rescinded its resolution and is going to reconsider the whole subject. Tendencies such 
as those adverted to above make it absolutely imperative for the Conference to consider 
ways and means for giving Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic their proper place for the 
preservation and continuance of our manysided cultural tradition. And the founda- 
tion of well-endowed cultural Academics at the centre and at a few provincial cities 
is one of the foremost means to the end that can be thought of. 0:her mnsiires will 
have to be also found by the authorities of the Conference and by all those that are 
interested in the preservation of our ideals and culture. Before the project of a central 
Academy or Academies for Indian culture materialises Indian Universities can, even 
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with their limited resources, do a good deal of work in that direction. There are depart, 
ments of postgraduate studies in Sanskrit, Pali, Indian Vernaculars, comparative Philo, 
logy, Persian, Arabic and ancient Indian History and Culture in the Calcutta University. 
The Dacca University also has a department of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Bengali 
and History. It is very much to be regretted that the Bombay University which is 
one of the first three Universities to be started in India has no department of Sanskrit, 
Avesta, Persian or Arabic or of Indian History and <jplture, though it has a well 
equipped school of Technology and a department of Sociofogy. Bombay produced 
such renowned scholars as Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, Mr. Justice, Telang and 
Lokmanya Tilak. But they attained eminence by their individual efforts without any 
aid from their Alma Mater. As compared with the research work done in Calcutta 
and Madras in recent times Bombay has very little to show by way of reseat^h in the 
University itself. One may hope that the Bombay University authorities will bestir 
themselves and start a department of Indian culture in the near future. 

In connection with the critical edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, I crave your permission to make an 
appeal to you and to the wide public outside the Hall. So far back as 1918 the 
Rajasaheb of Aundh promised the princely donation of one lakh of rupees to the 
Bhandarkar Institute that had been recently started then for a critical edition of our 
great national epic, the Mahabharata, with illustrations drawn by himself. This was 
gratefully accepted by the Bhandarkar Institute and the Bhisma among Sanskrit 
scholars, Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, started the monumental work by formally 
beginning the collation of the opening verse ^Nacayanam namaskritya\ A tentative 
edition of the Virataparva was published by the late Mr. N. B. Utgikar in 1923 in 
order to elicit frank expressions of opinion on the methods actually adopted and sugges- 
tions for their improvement. In August 192^, the late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar was 
appointed general Editor. In July 1927 the first facsicule of 60 pages of the Adiparva 
was published. Dr. Sukthankar devoted infinite pains to mastering the problem of 
the textual criticism of the Mahabharata and brought to bear oh his task great 
scholarship, skill and critical insight. The publication of the Adiparva was finished 
in 1933 by Dr. Sukthankar. The Virataparva, edited by Dr. Raghuvir, was published 
in 1936, the Udyogaparva edited by Dr, S. K. De in 1940, the Aranyakparva (or 
Vanaparva) edited by Dr. Sukthankar himself in 1942, Dr. Sukthankar spent over 
17 years of his life on this monumental edition. He and his co.adjutors, who followed 
the same methods, received from scholars throughout the world a chorus of enthusiastic 
approval and applause and they raised Indian critical scholarship very high in the 
esteem of learned men and brought glory to India. The 17th international Congress 
of Orientalists in Europe resolved to hand over to Dr. Sukthankar its collations of Mss. 
and part of the fund collected in Europejor a critical edition of the Mahabharata. 
When he was at the peak of his fame. Dr. Sukthankar was snatched away by death in 
January 1943. 'I'^e very sudden and premature death of Dr. Sukthankar was a crippling 
blow.The authorities of the Institute casting about for a worthy successor ultimately chose 
Dr.S.K.Belvalkar as the General Editor. Dr. Bel valkar had been for many years a Secretary 
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of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute and had closely observed and studied the working of 
the Mahabharata odice.The Editing of the Bhismaparva had been assigned to him during 
Sukthankar’s own tenure of office as General Editor. Though senior to Sukthankar 
by several years, he was prevailed upon to accept the General Editorship by his friends 
and eolleagues. No other scholar who could command the wide experience and the 
qualities that Sukthankar possessed could be easily found. The appointment of Dr. 
Belvalkar as General Editor was the best that could have been made under the circums* 
tances. The Sabhaparva edited by Dr. Edgerton was completed in 19^4. Dr. Belval. 
kar himself edited the Bhismaparva, part of which has already been published and the 
remainder will be out by December 1946. So far 5,000 pages of double demi size with 40 
three.colour illustrations has been published. This represents about 45 per cent of the 
entire extent of the Mahabharata. The collation work of the remaining parvans from 
20 to 40 Mss. for each parvan has been completed ^^^d the editing of Karnaparva and 
Salyaparva uhder the supervision of Dr. Belvalkar has been respectively assigned to 
Dr. P. L. Vaidya and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. Karnaparva is ready for the press. The 
total cost of the critical edition upto September 1945 would come to over six lakhs of 
rupees. As to the remainder, it is really a question of finance and willing and able 
Editors for the remaining parvans. Even from the time when Dr. Sukthankar was 
appointed General Editor, more than 21 years have passed. The remainder should be 
finished within a reasonable time i. e. within ten to fifteen years. The cost of publishing 
the remainder would come to at least four lakhs of rupees. The Chief Saheb of Aundh 
has already contributed 60 thousand out of the one lakh promised. The Indian 
Government, the Governments of Bombay, Madras and Burma, H, E. H. Nizam’s 
Government, the University of Bombay, the Gwalior State, several other Indian States, 
the Tatas and private individuals have made very substantial contributions. At present 
the Mahabharata Board is indebted for the Mahabharata edition to the extent of about 
fifty thousand rupees. The Mahabharata is our national heritage. It is an epitome of 
India in so far as our varied culture is concerned. It will be a blot on India if this 
magnificent work done in a scholarly and critical way is allowed to drag on for an 
indefinite period. It is unthinkable that it might be allowed to remain unfinished. 
The Conference should, I suggest, appeal by a special resolution with all the emphasis 
that it can command to all lovers of India and Sanskrit Literature high or low, resident 
or non-resident, to contribute liberally to the funds of the Institute for expediting the 
critical edition of the Mahabharata and finishing it in as short a time as possible. 

It is a matter for great satisfaction that the Vaidika-samsodhana Mandal of Poona 
has now completed its critical edition of Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda by 
recently bringing out the 4th volume dealing with the 9th and loth Mandalas together 
with the Khilds. Max Muller’s edition has long been out of print. The present edition 
utilizes many Mss. that were not available to Max Muller. The Mandal has now 
undertaken an edition of the Taittiriya Samhita with the commentaries of Sayana and 
Bh^skar-misra and has in hand also the project of the Srautakosa in two parts which 
will be a unique work in the nature of an encyclopaedia of Vedic ritual, including a 
dictionary of sacrificial terms. 
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In the latter half of the 19th century, Government frequently deputed such, distin- 
guished scholars as Buhler, Kielhorn, Peterson, R. G. Bhandarkar to make tours for the 
search of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. They collected valuable Mss. and submitted in- 
forming reports. The Mss. collected by them are now deposited in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. There are thousands of Mss. collected in various 
places in India such as at the Adyar Library, Anup Library, Baroda Oriental Institute, 
Benares and Calcutta Sanskrit Colleges, the libraries of the Bombay and Calcutta Asiatic 
Societies, the Bombay, Dacca and Punjab Univcrs‘ty Libraries, the Madras Government 
Oriental Mss. Library, the State Libraries of Alwar, Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir 
(Jammu), Tanjore Sarasvatimahal Library, the Jain Bhandars at Karanja, Patan and 
other places and in the independent State of Nepal. Besides these, there are large Mss. 
collections in Berlin, Cambridge, Leipzig, London (India Office), Oxford and Paris . 
All these collections taken together gjust contain several lakhs of Mss. It may be thought 
that Mss. of most Sanskrit works have been collected. This is by no means the case. 
An unlimited number of Mss. is still lying undiscovered. The Government should revert 
to its former practice of deputing responsible scholars and officers on tour for the search 
of Mss. and Universities and Societies also should exert themselves in the same direction. 
Hardly anyone now copies Mss. and those that have been copied long ago may perish or 
be destroyed by ignorance or negligence and the ravages of white ants and other pests. 
Many of che Mss. collections have yet to be properly catalogued. In this connection I 
may refer to the revision of the Catalogus Catalogorum which was originally issued in 
three parts by Theodor Aufrocht from 1891 to 1903, That was a stupendous undertaking 
for a single scholar. The last part is now more than 40 years old. Since then thousands 
of new Mss. have been collected and many volumes of descriptive catalogues have been 
published. Therefore, the Madras University undertook several years ago a revision 
of the Catalogus Catalogorum. No volume has yet been published. I understand 
from Dr. Raghavan, the Editor, that the first part dealing with the first letter of the 
alphabet is now in the press. It is extremely desirable that this revised catalogue 
should be published as early as possible. I would earnestly appeal to the authorities 
of the Madras University to make substantial funds and a large staff available for this 
purpose. A Catalogus Catalogorum is generally dc.tined to be incomplete, but if the 
work of revision is spread over a large number of years, then by the time the revised 
catalogue is finished another revision will have to be at once taken in hand. An 
insistent question is, how the wealth of Sanskrit Literature enshrined in Mss is to be 
made available to the general reading public in print. For many years Sanskrit works 
have been published in several series such as the Anandasrama, Benares Sanskrit series. 
Bibliotheca Indica, Bombay Sanskrit series, .Gaekwad Oriential series, Kashmir series, 
Nirnayasagar Press Publications, Trivandrum S. Series and others. But all the Sans- 
krit works printed in the last one hundred years will form only an infinitesimal portion 
of the total Sanskrit Literature available in Mss so far discovered. It is necessary 
^o ‘start in each Indian province at least one periodical like the Kavyamala issued for 
many years by the Nirnayasagar Press in which small but valuable works in Sanskrit 
can be issued periodically. Ancient and medieval writers composed works when there 
was no Copyright Act and when material gain was hardly in view. They wrou. for 
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their own satisfaction and for helping others less favoured than themselves. It is a 
debt we owe to these thousands of selfless workers that we should try to print their 
valuable works once at least. 

There has been a very general awakening of interest during this century among 
educated Indians for a critical study of our country’s literature and hi^ory. The 
number of Indian scholars, old and youngs who have made or are making substantial 
contributions to the elucidation of our culture in its manifold aspects has been very 
much on the increase. Indian scholarship has attained a high level in several fields 
of research. One can look with pride and hope on the work done by many Indian 
scholars^ old or young. 

I may name the following as representatives of the older generation of living 
Scholars : Krishnaswami Aiyangar; Rangaswami Aiyangar; K. V. Subrahmania Aiyar; 
S. K. Belvalkar; D. R. Bhandarkar; Binayatosh Bhattacharya; Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya; N. K. Bhattasali; S. K. Chatterji; M. B. Davar; S. K. De; Ervad B. N. 
Dhabbar; M. N. Dhalla; O. C. Ganguly; M. B. Garde; S. N. Das Gupta; U. N. 
Ghoshal; M. Hiriyanna; S. M. Husain; Jinavijayji; Jugalkishore; M. H. Krishna; 
N. N. Law; B. C. Law; R. C. Majumdar; Umesh Mishra; Abdal Azizal-Naiman; 
Kalidas Nag; Syed Sulaiman Nadvi; Gauri-Shankar Ojha; Pandit Premi; H. C. 
Raychoudhary; Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan; Bisheshwar Nath Reu; Shaikh Abdul 
Kadar; Md. Shafi; K. A. Nilkanta Shastri; Sukhlalji; Erach ]. S. Taraporvala; J. M. 
Unvala; Zahid Ali; G. Yazdani. Among comparatively younger Indian scholars, I 
should like to make mention of the following as representatives : V. S. Agrawal; A. S. 
Altekar; B. L. Atreya; P. C. Bagchi; P, V. Bapat; Banerji-vSastri; Bhabatosh Bhatt- 
acharya; Shivprasad Bhattacharya; Bhagvat Datta; D. C. Bhattacharya; Haridas 
Bhattacharya; N. P. Chakravarti; Chintaharan Chakravarti; K. C. Chattopadhyaya; 
S. P. Chaturvedi; J. B, Chaudhury; B. Ch. Chhabra; T. R. Chintamani; R. N. 
Dandekar; V. Ramchandra Dikshitar; G. S. Gai; A. M. Ghatge; G. S. Ghurye; B, K. 
Ghosh; P. K. Gode; N. A. Gore; B. S. Guha; R. G. Gyani; Md. Habib; Md. Hamid, 
ullah ; R. C. Hazra ; M. D. Iqbal ; Hiralal Jain ; E. M. F. Kanga ; 
H. R. , Kapadia ; A. P. Karmarkar ; S. M. Katre ; P. C. Lahiri ; 
V. V, Mirashi; H. K. Mirza; M. H. Nainar; H. G. Narahari; R. S. Panchamukhi; 
K. R. Pisharoti; A. D. Pusalkar, V. Raghavan; Raghu Vir; C. Kunhan Raja; P. T. 
Raju; T. N. Ramchandran; Hemchandra Ray; B. R. Saksena; C. R. Sankaran; D. C. 
Sarkar; Lakshman Sarup; V. A. Ramaswami Shastri; Kshitimohen Sen; S. N. Sene 
H, A. Shah; Vishvabandhu Shastri; S. S. Suryanarayana Shastri; C. S. Srinivasa- 
chariar; M. Z. Siddiqi;*A. N. Upadhye; N. Venkataramanayya; Siddheshwar Verma; 
P. L« Vaidya; Madhav Svarup Vatsa; H. D. Velankar. 

Certain observations, however, may be made here. In spite of the large number 
of scholars, there are extensive fields that have yet to be properly explored and a far 
larger army of scholars must be harnessed to the task. For example, there is no adequats 
treatment of the Tantra Literature so far. Critical editions of the Ramayana, of the 
principal Upanisads, of the principal Puranas and of many classical dramas and poem; 
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have yet to be undertaken. The several Darsanas (particularly Yoga) have not been 
scientifically and exhaustively dealt with. 

I am glad to be able to announce that Swami Kuvalayanand, Director of the 
Kaivalya-dhama-Sriman-madhava Yogamandira Samiti at Lonavala, who has made a 
scientific sthdy of Yoga and published for many years a Journal on Yoga, called 
the Yoga-mimamsa, has now undertaken several works. He has prepared a critical 
edition of the Hathapradipika with the commentary Jyotsna based on seven Mss. and 
four printed editions, a similar edition of the Brhad>Yogi.Yajnavalkya Smrti, an 
ancient work on Yoga ijuoted profusely by dharmasastra writers and others from the 
9th century. An index of Yogic Literature, printed and available in Mss. prepared 
by the Swamiji is almost ready for the press. And lastly, he is working on a concordance 
of the Yoga on the lines of Vedic Index containing short and historical articles 
on technical words and important topics of Yogasastra derived from the Upanisads, 
the Epics, the Puranas, Yogasutra and its commentaries and other works on Yoga. 

I may mention certain tendencies among some of our scholars noticed by me 
with regret. Sometimes in the natural desire to earn credit for striking hypotheses 
wild guesses unsupported by any tangible evidence are put forward. For example, 
recently I found a scholar stating in a footnote in a brief paper that the Sungas 
originally seem to belong to some Chinese stock as the family name Sunga which even 
now exists in China as family name clearly shows. The same scholar proceeds 
T believe that the origin of the Samaveda is Chinese as its peculiarly tonal music 
suggests.’ Comment is superfluous. I may state that it would be best for all of 
us to follow the rule of Mallinatha ^namulam likhyate kincit’. We should advance 
our guesses and theories only after the most laborious search for the collection 
of facts and after patient and critical sifting of the facts collected Another regrettable 
feature noticed by me among some scholars is that they resent differences of opinion 
and indulge in acerbity of language and personal attacks. If we have to differ, 
we must do so as gentlemen and scholars, che only goal of all being the quest of 
truth, though from different angles and view-points. 

Several sites such as those of Mohenjo — daro and Harappa, Kondapur, Nalanda, 
Paharpur, Pataliputra, Sanchi, Sarnath, Taxila have been excavated. The finds at 
these places have materially added to our knowledge of the ancient social life of the 
people of India. Sir Ratan Tata financed for several years the work of 
excavation at Pataliputra. Recently the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
have made an offer to the Deccan College Research Institute at Poona to bear the 
entire cost of the 4th pre.historic expedition in Gujarat under Prof. Sankalia and 
have donated Rs. 19,400 for the purpose. Excavation work will be commenced in 
November this year. This noble example of the enlightened house of Tatas will, 
it is earnestly hoped, be imitated by other merchant princes of India. But as 
compared with the great extent of our country and the number of ancient and famous 
sites those excavated are really very few. Hardly any sites that will bridge the 
gulf between the pre-historic antiquities of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro on the one 
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hand and the comparatively later sites of Taxila, Nalanda and other places on the 
other have yet been excavated. It behoves us to press upon the attention of Govern, 
ment, the Princes and the Archaeological Department to mark out such sites and start 
excavation work there. 

It is estimated that about 30 thousand inscriptions have been brought to light 
during the last hundred and fifty years. Only a very small percentage of these have been 
read and published in Books and Journals like the Archaeological Survey Reports, 
Indian Antiquary, the Epigraphia Indica, the three volumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum and the volumes on South Indian Inscriptions. The^searches in Archaeology 
made by the Archaeological Department and by others have been the foremost among 
the main sources for writing a connected and authentic history of ancient and medieval 
India. But the pace at which inscriptions are published in • the Epigraphia Indica or 
elsewhere is so slow and fitful that one is filled with despondency and anxiety by the 
thought that even the next one hundred years might not be enough to deal with all the 
Archaeological material collected, if the present rate of publication is to be continued. 
Government must increase the size of the Epigraphia Indica, start several Journals devot- 
ed to the publication of Inscriptions in several provinces simultaneously and a/Tord 
facilities to the Journals conducted by Institutes and private persons for publishing 
Inscriptions. 

There are numerous problems which individual scholars can tackle by their single- 
handed efforts or with the co-operation of another scholar or two. There arc serious gaps 
in our knowledge of many subjects and there is great scope for work in almost all depart- 
ments of Indology, provided individual scholars will labour patiently on one or more 
of those subjects for years. Besides, there are many matters, which though discussed 
for decades, cannot yet be regarded as finally settled by the consensus of opinion among 
scholars. I shall mention a few topics on which Indian scholars can profitably work for 
several years to come. Though Weber, Max Muller ,Macdonell, Winternitz and others 
have written Histories of Sanskrit Literature, yet there is room for Indian scholars to write 
an extensive History of Sanskrit Literature from an Indian point of view. Not much has 
been written on the Silpasastras and the numerous styles of architecture prevalent in 
India in different parts of the country in ancient and medieval times. Deep comparative 
study of the Vedas and the ancient Iranian Literature has not yet been carried far enough. 
Although London, Heras, Hunter, Pran Nath and others have worked on the signs 
found on seals at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, comparison of these with the signs 
recorded at Ellam, Cyprus, Crete has not been thoroughly carried out and the proper 
decipherment of the symbols and signs at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro yet awaits a 
genius. Although excellent monographs have been written on certain ancient and- medie- 
val royal dynasties such, as the Guptas, Vakatakas, Pallavas, Cholas, Kadambas and 
Rastrakutas, it cannot be said that finality has been reached even in these and further there 
is ample field for work on several other dynasties and oligarchic tribes, such as the Alupas, 
Banas, Bhanjas, Calukyas in all their branches, Cahamanas, Candellas, Gahadvalas, 
Gangas, Guhilas, Gurjaras, Haihayas, Hoysalas, Kakatiyas, Kalacuries, Licchavis, Mala- 
vas, Maitrakas, Palas, Paramaras, Pratiharas, Rattas, Sailodbhavas, Senas, Sendrakas, 
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Silaharas, Sindas, Traikutakas, Vaghclas, Yadavas, and Yaudheyas. The names of 
countries and cities, with their boundaries, social life and economic structure as collected 
from the Vedic Literature, the Epics, the Puranas, the Brhatsamhita and its commen- 
tary, classical Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and Apabhramsa Literature, Kosas, inscriptions 
will be a very interesting study. The interpretation of the sutras of Jaimini by commen- 
tators before Sahara, by Kumarila, Prabhakara, Parthasarathi and others in a thorough- 
ly exhaustive and scientific way has not been yet attempted by anyone. The interpreta- 
tion of Vedic texts by the Purva-mimansa and the influence of the Purva-mimansa on 
Dharamasastra and Vedariu works; pre-Sankara systems of Vedanta; the date of Sanka- 
racharya arrived at from all available sources together with the names of his pupils, his 
and their authentic works, the history of the Mathas established by him and his pupils; 
Gotras and Pravaras as disclosed by the Inscriptions and their agreements or disagree- 
ments with the Srauta-sutras and works like the Pravaramanjari and with modern 
gotras and pravaras current among the three varnas; the date of the introduction of the 
names of weekdays and of the signs of the Zodiac and the question whether they were 
borrowed by India from any foreign source or whether they were indigenous, which 
subject has an important bearing on the chronology of our ancient and medieval Sanskrit 
Literature; the relation of the Prakrits and Apabhramsas among themselves and their 
relation to and influence on modern Indian vernaculars; the history and development of 
our ancient technical sciences, such as medicine, chemistry, metallurgy, mathematics, 
astronomy and their influence on the Moslems and the western world; the riddle of 
Sayana, Madhava, Vidyaranya; the several Bhakti cults; the numerous Saiva sects; the 
several eras of Krta, Malava, Vikrama, Saka, Valabhi, Gupta, Harsa, Kalacuri, Garga 
and their starting points; these are only a few subjects where much light can be shed 
by an indefatigable scholar. It is needless to multiply examples of problems. 

In his Presidential address at the Hyderabad Session of th ' Conference Dr. G. 
Yazdani laid great emphasis on two matters, viz. that the conference should have a 
permanent office with a small but competent staff and the necessity of building up a 
Permanent Fund. For realizing the latter object he approached several States and 
private individuals. I am glad to state that he succeeded in inducing the Government of 
the United Provinces and the Government of Kashmu and Jammu to contribute, Rs, 1000 
each to the Permanent Fund. We must strenuously pursue this matter of a permanent 
fund. The Conference should appoint an influential committee of persons occupying 
a high place in the public life of the country and of scholars from different provinces 
to wait in deputation on the Central and Provincial Governments, on the Heads of 
Indian States and on merchant princes to induce them to make generous contributions 
to the permanent fund of this Conference in order to enable it to carry on vigorously 
work in the directions indicated above. 

The great French savant. Prof. Levi, who presided over the second session of this 
conference at Calcutta, said that the chief duty of the President is to keep silence and 
to listen. I have so far acted contrary to his advice, but I must now stop. I shall 
have plenty of opportunities for obeyitig his precept in the next two days. 
Our country is now on the threshold of epochmaking political changes. 
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Although the Conference is not a political body it cannot fail to be affected 
by the political and other ferments that are leavening the whole country. The 
hearts of all, young or old, educated or uneducated, are throbbing with the excite- 
ment of great aspirations and expectations- In ages past India was frequently confronted 
with religious, social and political upheavals. In spite of them all India has exhibited 
great vitality in survival, did not give up her agelong quest of truth and always attached 
the highest importance to the things of the spirit. She developed centuries ago traditions 
for tolerance of varying views in religion and philosophy and showed great capacity for 
absorption of races and ideas and for adaptation. India is now in the midst of a whirl- 
pool of ideas. The present is full of fear, of religious scepticism, conflicts and eager, 
ness to destroy the old and construct anew after some patterns quite alien to our 
traditions and ways of thought and not yet sufficiently tested. On us of this Conference 
rests a manifold responsibility. We have studied the Literature and monuments 
of the past and therefore it is our duty to disseminate among all our 

brethren correct knowledge of the past and the present and to discover the 
manifold gains and glories of the past, to see that the great ideals of our 
literature and culture do not perish but continue to work on the social life all round and 
to make adjustments in the superstructure of the many-sided life of the country while 
retaining the solid foundations that have withstood the storms, the burdens and 
the wear and tear of ages. It is up to us not to allow, as long as there is life 
in us, the great ideals and achievements of the past to be swept olf altogether by the 
onrushing avalanche of conflicting and ill-digested ideas. We are all humble devotees 
of Literature, of the Muses, of Bharati; and in serving Bharati we try to 
serve our motherland which also bears the name Bharati. Let us hope that by 
the united efforts of the sons and daughters of India, this ancient land will not only 
secure for her own children freedom, peace, prosperity and a high level of intellectual 
and moral life, but will also be able to proclaim to the world a message of hope, of 
freedom, of co-operation and the practical synti.esis of several cultures. 

II 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

Nagpur Session : 19th, 20th, 2l8t Oct. 1946. 


Minutes of the meeting of the retiring Executive Committee, 

A meeting of the retiring Executive Committee of the All. India Oriental Con- 
ference was held on Friday, i8th October 1946, at 6 p. m. in the Assembly Rest House, 
Nagpur. The following Members were present: Mm. Prof. P. V. Kane, Dr. M. 

Nizamuddin, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Prof. K. C. Chattopa- 
dhyaya. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. Dr. R, C. Majumdar, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr, Lakshman 
Sarup, Dr. N. Vcnkataramanayya, Dr. Hira Lai Jain, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
Dr. T. R. Chintamani, and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. Mm, Prof. P. V. Kane was in the 
Chair. The following business was transacted in the meeting: — 

(1) The President moved: ‘‘Resolved that this meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference places on record its sense of 
deep sorrow at the sad demise of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Retired 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, who was a member of the 
Executive Committee.’’ The resolution was unanimously passed, all 
members standing. 

(2) Dr. Lakshman Sarup, the Treasurer, made a statement regarding the 

financial position of the Conference. It was supplemented by Dr. R. N. 

Dandekar, the General Secretary. Dr. A. S. Altekar explained why the 

accounts of the Benares Session of the Conference were still incomplete. 
After discussion it was resolved (a) that the account:' of the Benares Session 
of the Conference as audited by the auditor of the Local Committee be sent 
to the Treasurer, (b) that the accounts of the Conference at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute as audited by the auditor of the Institute be 
sent to the Treasurer, (c) that the Treasurer should get his own accounts 
and the accounts sent by Prof. K. A, Nilakantan audited, and (d) that the 
Treasurer should prepare a consolidated statement of all these and circulate 
it to the Executive Committee. 

(3) Dr, M. Nizamuddin communicated to the Committee that the Government 
of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad were pleased to donate a sum of 
Rs. 500 towards the Permanent Fund of the Conference. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
proposed and Dr. A. S. Altekar seconded the following resolution which 
was unanimously ipassed: “Resolved that the Jlxecutive Committee of the 
All-India Oriental Conference places on record its sense of gratitude to the 
Government of H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad for their donation of 
Rs. 500 towards the Permanent Fund of the Conference.” 

(4) Dr. M. Nizamuddin presented the second part of the proceedings ahd 
Transactions of the Elevei\th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
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Hyderabad. Dr. A. S. Altekar presented the second volume of the Proceed- 
ings and Transactions of the Twelfth Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Benares, and announced that three more volumes were to be 
published. It was resolved (a) that each part of the Hyderabad Proceed- 
ings should be priced at Rs. 3 per copy, the whole set at Rs. 6 and (b) 
that the second volume of the Benares Proceedings should be priced at 
Rs. 10 per copy. ^ 

(5j Prof. K. C. Chattopadhyaya moved the following resolution to be 
recommended to the Council for adoption: “The All-India Oriental Con- 
ference is of the opinion that Archaeology should continue as a concern of 
the Central Government in the new constitution for India to be drawn up by 
the Constituent Assembly.” It was seconded by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. 
N. Venkataramanayya opposed it. A discussion followed in which several 
members participated. Eventually the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: “Resolved that the All. India Oriental Conference recommends 
that, under the new constitution, the Central Government should not divest 
itself of the responsibility for the development of archaeological work in 
India.” 

(6) In accordance with Rule VII (c), the following gentlemen, recommended by 
the Local Reception Committee, were duly co-opted as members of the 
Council of the Nagpur Session of the AU-India Oriental Conference: — 


(I 

Prof. S. P. Tiwari. 

(6) Prof. P. S. Ramanathan. 

(2) 

V. B. Kolte. 

( 7 J ,, R. M. Sinha. 

(3) 

S. G. Somalwar. 

( 8 ] Dr, S. S. Patwardhan. 

(4) 

S. K. Mishra. 

( 9 ] Mr. K. N. Dave. 

(5) 

A. Awasthi. 

(10) L. R. Kulkarni. 


(7) The draft condolence resolution to be moved by the President in the open 
Session of the Conference, as prepared by the General Secretary, was 
adopted. 

(8) The President informed the Committee that, in view of the Local condition, 
he had authorised the Local Committee to add three more Sections, namely, 
Marathi, Hindi and Urdu, in the Nagpur Session. The Committee 
approved of this addition. 

(9) On behalf of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Executive Committee to 
consider and report on the draft, prepared by Mm. Prof, P. V. Kane and 
Prof. K. A. Nilakantan, of amendments and additions to and alterations 
in the present Rules and Bye-Laws of the Conference, Dr. R. N. Dandekar 
presented the report of the Sub-Committee together with its recommenda- 
tions. These recommendations were unanimously accepted by the 
Committee and it was resolved that they be recommended to the Council 
for adoption. Dr. R. C. Majumdar proposed a vote of thanks to the Sub- 
Committee which was unanimously passed. 
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Dr. R. C. Majumdar, who is the representative of the All-India Oriental 
Conference on the Advisory Board of Archaeology, explained the Scheme 
of the Central National Museum of Art, Archaeology and Anthropology 
on the basis of the report of a committee appointed by the Government of 
India with Sir Maurice Gwycr as Chairman. He indicated several defects 
in the scheme and suggested that the All-India Oriental Conference should 
e;^ress its opinion in the matter. A Sub-Committee, consisting of Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, Prof. K. A. Nilakantan, and Dr. A. S, Altekar, was appointed 
to draft a resolution in the matter to be placed before the Council next day. 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin, the Local Secretary of the Hyderabad Session, 
informed the Committee that a bill for Rs. i94‘4-o from the Aryabhushan 
Press, Poona, for the printing of off-prints of the addresses of the Sectional 
Presidents of the Hyderabad Session, could not be paid from the local funds 
of that Session. The Committee therefore resolved that the amount of 
Rs. 194.4.0 be paid to the Press out of the Permanent Fund of the 
Conference. 


(Sd.) R. N. DANDLKAR, 

general Secretary* 


(Sd.) P. V. KANL, 
Chairvian, 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

Nagpur Session : 19th, 20th, 21st October 1946 


First meeting of the New Executive Gnyimittce, 

The First meeting of the newly elected Executive Committee of the All. India 
Oriental Conference was held on Sunday, 2oth Oct. 19^6, at 4-30 p.m,, in the 
Science College, Nagpur. The following members were present: Mrn. Prof. P. V. 
Kane, Dr. R, N, Dandekar, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Mn . Prin. V. V. Mirashi, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. M. Nizamuddin, 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Dr. R. C. Majiimdar, Prof. H. D, Velankar, Dr. P., L* 
Vaidya, Dr, M. Rama Rao, and Dr. C, Kunhan Raja. Mm, Prof. P. V, Kane was 
in the Chair. 

(1) The following Office-bearers were unanimously elected : — 

President - Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

Vice-President — Pro. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
General Secretaries Dr. M. Nizamuddin 
Dr. A. S. Altekar 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar 
Treasurer— Dr. Lakshman Sarup 

(2) The following five gentlemen were unanimously co-opted as members of 

the Executive Committee in the vacancies caused by the election of the 
Office-bearers: ■ 

Dr. Hira Lai Jain 

Dr. S. K. De 

Prof. D. D. Kapadia 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 

Dr. M. H. Nainar 

The meeting then adjourned with a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring office- 
bearers and the Executive Committee. 

(Sd.) R. N. DANDEKAR, (Sd.) P. V. KANE, 

general Secretary, Chairman, 


A joint meeting of the New Executive Committee and the Section Presidents of 
the earlier Sessions of the Conference who were present at the Nagpur Session was 
held at 5 p. m.on Sunday, 20th October 1946, in the Science College, Nagpur, to 
elect the Section Presidents for the next Session of the Conference. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar was in the Chair. The following persons were then duly elected the 
Section Presidents for the next Session of the Conference ; — 
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Section 


President 


(1) Vedic 

(2) Iranian 

(3) Classical Sanskrit 

(4) Islamic Culture 

(5) Arabic & Persian 

(6) Pali & Buddhism 

(7) Prakrit & Jainispi 

(8) History 

(9) Archaeology 

(10) Indian Linguistics 

(11) Dravidian Culture 

(12) Philosophy St Religion 

(13) Technical Sciences and Fine 

Arts. 


Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona 4. 

Prof. D. D. Kapadia, Poona. 

Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, Calcutta. 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Abdul Huq, Madras. 

Prof. Abdul Aziz, Aligarh. 

Dr- Nalinaksha Datta, Calcutta. 

Dr. A. M. Ghatgc, Kolhapur. 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Madras. 

Khwaja M. Ahmed, Hyderabad (Dn.) 

Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, Calcutta. 

Prof. K. Ramakrishnayya, Madras 
Dr. P. T. Raju, Waltair. 

Prof. P. K. Gode, Curator, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona 4, 


The Executive Committee then proceeded with its other business. Dr. R. N. 
Dandckar, the General Secretary, informed the Committee that the following Institu- 
tions had invited the Conference to hold its next Session under their auspices : — 

(1) Rameshwarlata Mahavidyalaya, Darbhanga (through Mm. Dr. Umesh 

Misra on behalf of the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga). 

(2) Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay (by wire from Sri Muni Jinavijayaji). 

(3) Karachi Sanskrit Association (through Prof. D. R. Mankad, Vice- 

Chairman, Managing Committee). 

After much discussion the following resolution was unanimously adopted : “Read 
the letter addressed to the General Secretary by Mm. Dr. Umesh Misra on behalf of 
the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga inviting the All India Oriental Conference to hold 
its next Session at Darbhanga and resolved that the Fourteenth Session of the 
Conference be held at Darbhanga in i947-” 

The General Secretary then read to the Executive Committee a letter from 
Mr. F. G. Natesa Aiyar, member of the Council of the AlLIndia Oriental Conference, 
suggesting that the All-India Oriental Conference should hold a special All-Asian 
Cultural Conference together with the All-Asian Political Conference convened by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The Committee resolved that the letter be recorded. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee was then dissolved. 


(Sd.) R. N. DANDEKAR, 

Qeneral Secretary, 


(Sd.) R. C. MAJUMDAR, 

Chairman, 
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ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

Nagpur Session : 19th, 20th, 21st October 1946. 

First meeting of the Council of the AlUIndia Oriental Conference, 

A meeting of the Council of the All-India Oriental Conference was held on 
Saturday, 19th October 1946, at 12 noon, in the Science College, Nagpur. The 
following members were present : (i) S. K. Belvalkar, (2) A. S. Altekar, (3) 
P. N. Daroowalla, (4) Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, (5) R. M. Sinha, (6) 

P. S. Ramanathan, (7) M. A. Qazi, (8) A. Awasthi, (9) S. M. H. Rizani, 
(10) K. A. Subramania Iyer, (ii) N. A. Gore, (12) C. G. Kashikar, (13) C. 
Kunhan Raja, (14) K. Sita Ramaiya, {15) M. Ram Rao, (16) Shri Kant 

Mishra, (17) L. R. Kulkarni, (18) K. Goda Varma, (19) Major Syed Muham. 
mad Agha Hyder Hasan Abidi, (20) M. Z. Siddiqi, (21) B. A. Quraishi, (22) 
S. P. Chaturvedi, (23) K. Chattopadhyaya, (24) M. K. Iyengar, (25) A. S. 
Gadre, (26) H. D. Velankar, (27) S. M. Katre, (28) P. L. Vaidya, (29) 
N. Venkataramanayya, (30) S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, (31) Bisheshwar Nath Reu, (32) 
M. Upendra Sarnia, (33) V. Raghavan, (34) P. T. Raju, (35) V. A. Rama 
Swami Sastri, (36) N. Gopal Pillai, (37) S. R. Shende, (38) A. D. Pusalkar, 

(39) R. G. Harshe, (40) G. V. Dcvasthali, (41) F. G. Natesa Aiyer, (42) 

V. V. Mirashi, (43) V. B, Kolte, (44) R. N. Dandekar, (45) K. A. Nila- 
kantan, (46) M. Nizamuddin, (47) P. V. Kane, (48) K. Ramkrishnaiya, 
(49) Y. Venkataramana, (50) P. V. Hanamantharao, (51) R. D. Karmarkar, 
(52) A, M. Ghatge, (53) A. N. Upadhye, and (54) P. Sambamoorti. Mm. 
Prof. P. V. Kane was in the Chair. The following business was transacted at the 
meeting; (i) At the outset, Prof. K. A. Nilakantan explained how Mm. Prof. 
Kane and he had prepared a draft of the amendments and additions to and altcra- 
tiotis in the present Rules and Bye-laws of the Conference, and how eventually the 
Executive Committee appointed a Sub. Committee consisting of the following members 
to report on that draft and make their recommendations : (i) Mm. Prof. P. V. 

Kane, (2) Rao Bahadur K. N. ‘Dikshit, (3) Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
(4) Dr. P. L. Vaidya, (5) Mr. Yazdani, ( 6 ) Rev. H. Heras, (7) Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar (convener). The report of the sub-committee together with its recommen- 
dations was placed before the Executive Committee on the preceding day and was 
unanimously accepted by it to be recommended to the Council for adoption. There- 
upon, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, presented the report of the sub-committee, and the 
Council proceeded to consider its recommendations one by one. Rules i to 5 were 
unanimously passed. Dr. Siddiqi proposed an amendment to Rules VI (a) (v) that 
the number of Trustees should be five instead of three. Dr. M. Nizamuddin seconded 
the amerrdment. On being put to vote the amendment was declared to have been 
lost. Dr. C. K. Raja’s amendment that the words ‘‘which will ordinarily be spread 
over three days” be added after “the Local Secretary shall settle the programme of the 
Session of the Conference” in Rule VI (c) iv was unanimously accepted. Dr, Katre 
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proposed that the ^le regarding Membership (i.e. No.. VII) should precede the 
Rule regarding the Office-bearers (i.e. No. VI). Prof. Velankar seconded the 
proposal. The Council unanimously accepted the proposal. Khwaja M. Ahmad 
proposed and Mr. K. Sitaramayya seconded an amendment to Rule VII (a) that 
the contribution for a patron should be Rs. 5.000 or more, instead of Rs. 3 000 or 
more as f«‘>“'led by sub-committee- On being put to vote the amendment 
was lost. Mr. Y. Venkataramana proposed that the subscription for Life-memb-r. 
ship should be Rs. too to be paid in a lump sum or in not more than two instalment^ 
to be paid within one official .year, and not Rs. 150 as recommended by the Sub 
Committee in Rule VII (c). Dr. V. Raghavan seconded the proposal, which was 
carried by a majority. Khwaja M. Ahmad’s amendment to Rule VII (d) that the 
subscription for full membership should be Rs. 10 for every two years was lost. Dr! 
V. Raghavan proposed that in Rule XII (a), the Pandita Parisad and the Mijlis-e. 
Ulema should be added as regular Sections of a Session of the Conference. After 
much discussion it was resolved that the following note should be added to Rule XII 
(a) : “Wherever possible, the Executive Committee should arrange a Pandita 
Parisad and Majlis.e.Ulema together with the session of the Conference.” The 
amendment to the same rule, that 'Fine Arts” should be added to the Seaion of 
“Technical Sciences”, which was proposed by Mr. P. Sambamoorti and seconded by 
Dr. V. Raghavan, was unanimously accepted. Prof. Barkat Ali Quaraishi’s amend- 
ment that the “Arabic and Persian” Section should be divided into two sections- ' 

“Arabic” Section and “Persian” Section -was put to vote and was lost (18 again-st 

13 for). 

The Rules and Bye-laws as recommended by the Sub.G>mmittee and amended by 
the Council as indicated above, were then unanimously adopted. It was further resol. 
ved that the new Rules and Bye-laws should come in force from ist of January 1947 
The General Secretary was asked to supply to the members of the Conference printed 
copies of the revised Rules and Bye-laws as early as possible. The meeting of the 
Council was then adjourned. 


The Second meeting of the Council of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

The serond meeting of the Council was held on Sunday, aoth October 1946 at 
12.30 p.m. in the Science College, Nagpur. 

The following members were present 


A M r- N- (,) Kh,.j. 

toi S m'h r- W M- A- Q*.l, (8) A. 

(9) s. M. H. Rizani, (lo) K. A. Subramanya Iyer, (ii) N. A. Gore, (12) C. G. Kashi. 

kar, (13) C. Kunhan Raja , (14) K. Sita Ramaiya, (15) M. Rama Rao, (16) Shri- 

mid a'^' Goda Varma, (19) Major Sayad Muham. 

mad Agha Hyder Hasan Abidi. (ao) M. Z. Sidditji, (a,) B, A. Quraishi. 
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(22) S. P. Chaturvedi, (23) K. Chattopadhyaya, (24) M. K. Iyengar, (25) A. S. Cadre, 
(26) H. D. Velankar, (27) S, M. Katre, (28) P. L. Vaidya, (29) N. Venkataraman- 
ayya, (30) S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, (31) Bisheshwar Nath Rcu, (32) M. Upendra Sarma,, 
(33) V* Raghavan, (34) P, T. Raju, (35) V. A, Ramaswami Sastri, (36) N. Gopal 
Pillai, (37) S. R. Shende, (38) A. D. Pusalkar, (39) R. G. Harshe, (40) G. V, 
Dcvasihali, (41) F. G. Natesa Aiyar, (42) V. V. Mirashi, (43) V. B. Koltc, (44) 
R. N. Dandekar, (45) K. A, Nilakantan, (46) M. Nizamuddin, (47) P. V. Kane, 
(48) K. Ramkrishnaiya, (49) Y. Venkataramana, (50) P. V. Hanamantha Rao, (51) 
R. D. Karmarkar, (52) A. M. Ghatge, (53) A. N. Upadhye, and (54) P. Sam- 
bamoorci. 

Mm. Prof. P. V. Kane was in the Chair. 

(1) The Council first proceeded to the election af 14 members of the New Execu. 
tive Committee. Thirty. two names were duly proposed and seconded. Votes were 
registered by ballot. The Chairman appointed Colonel Irani and Prof. N. A, Gore 
to be Tellers for the election. As a result, the following fourteen gentlemen were 
duly elected as members of the New Executive Committee: (i) Mrn. Prof. P. V. 
Kane, (2) Dr. R. N. Dandekar, (3) Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, (4) Prin. V. V. 
Mirashi, (5) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, (6) Dr. A. S. Altekar, (7) Dr. V. Raghavan, (8) 
Dr. M. Nizamuddin, (9) Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, (10) Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
(ii) Prof. H. D. Velankar, (12) Dr. P. L. Vaidya, (13) Dr. M. Rama Rao and (14) 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. The General Secretary thanked Colonel Irani and Prof. Gore 
for having acted as Tellers. 

(2) Prof. K. C, Chattopadhyaya then moved the followin' resolution on behalf 
of the Executive Committee : “Resolved that the All-India Oriental Conference re- 
commends that, under the new constitution, the Central Government should not 
divest itself of the responsibility for the development of archaeological work in India.” 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar seconded the resolution. Mr. Y. Venkataramanayya opposed 
it. A lively discussion then ensued in which several members participated. Dr. 
V. Raghavan proposed an amendment that the words "'while they welcome the 
contemplated transfer of Archaeology to Provincial Governments” be added in the 
resolution after the words “Resolved that the All-India Oriental Conference”. Prof. 
K. Chattopadhyaya accepted the amendment. The following amended resolution was 
then unanimously passed : “Resolved that the All-India Oriental Conference, while 
they welcome the contemplated transfer of Archaeology to the Provincial Governments, 
recommend that, under the new constitution, the Central Government should not divest 
itself of the responsibility for the development of Archaeological work in this country.” 

(3) Dr. R. C. Majumdar proposed and Dr. A. S. Altekar seconded the following 
resolution which was unanimously passed. “Resolved that the All-India Oriental 
Conference has considered the Report on the Central National Museum of Art, 
Archaeblogy and Anthropology by the Gwyer Committee and recommends that — 

(i) The Director of the Museum should be an Indian and a specialist in some 
branches of Indology. 
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(2) The Museum should have the following Departments — 


(i) 

Act and Archaeology ... 

Pre-histories. 

(ii) 

Do 

North Indian- 

(iii) 

Do 

South Indian. 

(iv) 

Do 

Mushm. 

(v) 

Anthropology. 



(3) The Governing Body should be composed in such a way that at least the 
majority of its members should have a special knowledge of some subjects 
connected with the Museum. In particular the nominees of Universities 
and learned societies and institutions should be increased. 

(4) The purchase fund should bear a larger proportion to the total amount 
allotted to the Museum. 

(5) That the draft scheme of the Museum should be circulated to learned 
institutions and the public for opinion before any final decision is taken.” 

4. The Chairman then called upon Rao Bahadur P. C. Divanji to move his 
resolution. Rao Bahadur Divanji moved: '‘This Council has reasons to believe that 
several rare MSS. of very ancient works composed in the ancient languages of India 
were secured by foreign scholars from their repositories during the i8th and 19th 
centuries by questionable means and removed to European countries for being kept 
there for the exclusive use of the students of their national universities. It is of the 
opinion that such MSS., like the rare specimens of Indian Art, are a national asset) 
that their proper custodian is the country of their origin and that the newly-constituted 
Interim National Government of India would be within its rights in claiming them 
back from the Governments of the countries concerned. With the view therefore of 
enabling that Government to make a formal official demand for the return of such MSS. 
to it, this Council appoints a Committee ( of following members, with power to add to 
their number in case of necessity ) to investigate -md report to the Executive Committee 
of this Council within 3 months (i) the MSS. of which works had been removed from 
this countay, (2) to which countries they were removed, and (3) if possible, when 
and by whom they were removed. This Council further authorises the Executive 
Committee to forward a copy of this resolution to the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India and to the Associated Press of India and to move the Government 
of India to do the needful in the matter after it receives the report of the said Com. 
mittee.” The Chairman ruled this resolution out of order. 

The meeting of the Council was then dissolved with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 


(Sd.) R. N. DANDEKAR, 

general Secretary 


(Sd.) P. V. KANE, 
Chairman 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

Nagpur Session : 19th. 20thf 21st October 1946. 

OPENING SESSION 

After the Presidential address, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the General Secretary, moved 
the following condolence resolution: 

“Resolved that the Thirteenth Session of the Alhlndia Oriental Conference, held 
at Nagpur on x9th October 1946, place on record their sense of deep sorrow at the sad 
demise of (i) Mr. Behramgore Anklesaria, Bombay; (2) Dr. R. Brandstetter, Switzerland; 
(3) Mr. S/J. Bulsara, Bombay; (4) Dr. Arthur Christensen, Denmark; (5) Sri Shyam 
Sundar Das; (6) Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Poona; (7) Mr. Edward Edwards, London; 
(8) M. Muhammad Ali Farughi, Iran; (9) Prof. S. II. Hodivala, Bombay; (10) Prof. 
A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh; (ii) Dr. Paul Kraus; (12) Dr, Nicolas Johannes Krom, 
Netherlands, India; (13) Shaikh Mustafa al.Maraghi; (14) Prof. Henri Maspero, Hanoi; 
(15) Dr. Meyrhof, Jerusalem; (16) Prof. E. Mitwoch, Berlin; (17) Prof. Reynold A. 
Nicholson, Cambridge; (18) Don Miguel Asin Palacio, Madrid; (19) Dr. Paul Pclliot; 
(20) Rai Bahadur G. C. Praharaja, Cuttack; (21) Prof. Jean Przyluski, Paris; (22) Pandit 
Rangacharya Raddi, Poona; (23) Principal V. K. Rajwadc, Poona; (24) Prof. P. P. S. 
Sastri, Madras; (25) Prof. Dr, Lucian Schermanm, Munich; (26) Mm. Kaviraja 
Gananath Sen, Calcutta; (27) Dr. R. Shamasastri, Mysore; (28) Pandit Batuknath 
Sharma, Benares; (29) Rai Bahadur Hirananda Sastri; (30) Pandit Kokoleshwar 
Sastri; (31) Prof. Otto Stein, Prague; and (32) Dr. W. F. Stutterheim ” 

The Resolution was passed all standing. 



ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

Nagpur Session : 19th, 20th, 21st October 1946 

CONCLUDING SESSION 


On behalf of the Council of the Conference, Dr. R. N. Dandckar, the General 
Secretary, moved the following resolutions which were unanimously passed: 

(I) Resolved that the All-India Oriental Conference, while they welcome the 
contemplated transfer of Archaeology, to the Provincial Governments, 
recommend that, under the new constitution, the Central Government should 
not divest itself of the responsibility for the development of Archaeological work 
in this country. 

(II) Resolved that the All-India Oriental Conference has considered the Report on 
the Central National Museum of Art, Archaeology and Anthropology made 
by the Gwyer Committee and recommends that — 

(1) The Director of the Museum should be an Indian and a specialist in 
some branches of Indology. 

(2) The Museum should have the following Departments — 


(i) 

Art and Archaeology 

... Pre-historic. 

(ii) 

Do 

... North Indian. 

(iii) 

Do 

... South Indian. 

(iv) 

Do 

... Muslim. 

(v) 

Anthropology. 



(3) The Governing Body should be composed in such a way that at least the 
majority of its members should ha''e a special knowledge of some subjects 
connected with the Museum. In particular, the nominees of Universities' 
and learned societies and institutions should be increased. 

(4) The purchase fund should bear a larger proportion to the total amount 
allotted to the Museum. 

(5) That the draft scheme of the Museum should be circulated to learned 
institutions and the public for opinion before any final decision is taken. 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar then made the following announcements : — 

(i) Office-bearers and Executive Committee for the 14th Session 1947 — 


President 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 
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Vice-President Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

Treasurer Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

General Secretaries Dr. M. Nizamuddin. 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

Members of the Executive Committee- 

’i. Mm. Prof. P. V. Kane (Bombay) 

2. Mm. Principal V. V. Mirashi (Nagpur) 

3. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar (Poona) 

4. Dr. V. Raghavan (Madras) 

5. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji (Calcutta) 

6. Prof. H. D. Velankar (Bombay) 

7. Dr. P. L. Vaidya (Poona) 

8. Dr. M. Rama Rao (Guntur) 

9. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja (Madras) 

10. Dr. Hira Lai Jain (Nagpur) 

11. Dr. S. K. De (Dacca) 

12. Prof. D. D. Kapadia (Poona) 

13. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya (Madras) 

14. Dr. M. H. Nainar (Madras) 

(2) Section Presidents of the 14th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference—- 


I. 

Vedic 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar ( Poona ) 

2. 

Iranian 

Prof. D. D. Kapadia ( Poona ) 

3- 

Classical Sanskrit 

Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya ( Calcutta ) 

4- 

Islamic Culture 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Abdul Haq ( Madras ) 

5- 

Arabic and Persian ... 

Prof. Abdul Aziz (Aligarh) 

6. 

Pali and Buddhism ... 

Dr. Nalinaksha Datta (Calcutta) 

7- 

Prakrit and Jainism ... 

Dr. A. M. Ghatge (Kolhapur) 

8. 

History 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya (Madras) 

9. 

Archaeology 

Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad (Hyderabad) 

10. 

Indian Linguistics ... 

Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh (Calcutta) 

II. 

Dravidian Culture 

Prof. K. Ramakrishnayya (Madras) 

12. 

Philosophy and Religion 

Dr. P. T. Raju (Andhra University) 

13- 

Technical Sciences ... 
& Fine Arts 

Prof. P. K. Code (Poona) 


(3) Publications of — 

(1) The Second Volume of the Hyderabad Session Proceedings. 

(2) Second Volume of the Benares Session Proceedings : Three more 
Volumes are to be published. 
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After the concluding speech by the President, resolutions of thanks were moved, on 
behalf of the delegates and members of the Nagpur Session, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
to the Nagpur University and the C. P. Government, by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri to the Reception Committee (Chairman and Vice-Chairman) and Donors and 
Patrons, by Prof. D. D. Kapadia to Local Secretaries (Dr. H. L. Jain, and Prof. Aga 
Hyder Hasan Abidi), by Prof. Subrahmanya Iyer to the Organisers of the Variety 
Entertainments, by Dr. M. Z. Siddiqi to Volunteers. All the resolutions were passed 
with loud acclamations. 
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Vedic Section 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
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I feel deeply indebted to the Authorities of this Conference for doing me 
the honour of asking me to preside over the deliberations of this i. e. the Vedic 
Section. I do not know whether I shall adequately fulfil the expectations of 
those who have elected me to this office; yet I shall honestly try to do the 
duties that arc assigned to me in this behalf. As is expected of me, I shall 
briefly state my views on some particular aspects of Vedic literature and 
the method of its study. I do not, however, intend to criticize or pass judgments 
on the work of my comrades in the field. I shall only stress the point that Vedic 
literature is the most cherished treasure of ours, and it must be carefully studied 
from all points of view and in all different ways. For, I firmly believe that 
it has an important lesson to teach us in these days of countless ideologies and 
theories about the ideal mode of living, both as a nation and as an individual. 

Today, when we are striving hard to win back our past glory, it is of 
utmost importance to know why and how we lost it and how and why we had 
earned it in the past. We can know this best only by a close and careful study 
of old literature where the mind of contemporary thinkers and leaders is 
faithfully reflected. Broadly speaking, literature of the Aryan peoples in the 
middle ages tends to suggest that they had reached the pinacle of glory long 
ago and had already begun their downward march towards temporal degradation 
and downfall. This literature of the middle ages which is preserved in Sanskrit 
and Sanskritic languages bears an unmistakable stamp of a highly cultivated 
spiritual thought, which has its eye fixed upon the yonder world rather than on 
this. The soul of the nation had attained its full spiritual development and the 
culture and civilization of the people were absolutely superior to those of any 
other contemporary peoples in the world. Yet a ruling tone of pessimism and 
overgenerosity in earthly matters is quite apparent in almost every stratum of 
society, and this very well accounts for the gradual disintegration of the Aryan 
community and its consequent downfall from temporal power. The Aryan 
community had become unmanageably vast and had lost its unity and urge to 
self-preservation owing to an improper valuation of certain human qualities and 
a mistaken co-ordination of spiritual and earthly matter?. It is not my purpose 
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to dwell on this period except by way of introduction. My main object is to 
show how an appreciative but dispassionate study of the literature of the earlier 
i. e. Vedic period is likely to throw a flood of light on those qualities and 
national tendencies which raised usjto the heights of both spiritual and temporal 
glory among the peoples of the world. 

Vedic literature is broadly divided into three main periods i. c. the 
Samhita, the Brahmana and the Upanisad Periods. Really speaking, they are 
not as mutually exclusive as they are sometimes made out to be; but for 
practical purposes, and particularly for the purpose of a proper estimation of the 
nation’s mind, the division is quite satisfactory. For, the three periods-show 
three distinct stages in the growth of the national thouglit and spirit. In the 
Samhita period we were in a stage of a national life when the highest truth 
about the nature of Man, Universe and their. Maker had already dawned upon 
us; but it had not yet descended into our religious practices. The Rgvedic 
Rsis had realised that the world had emanated from one supreme principle 
and that the different gods represented only the different aspects or forms 
of the same. This is amply borne out by the fact, that in addition to the specific 
mention of this principle under various names such as Ekam Sat, Vrsabho 
Dhenuh, Hiranyagarbha, Prajapati, and Asya Adhyaksa etc., the highest 
cosmic activities and divine qualities are ascribed alternately to the more 
important gods of the Vedic pantheon, such as Indra, Varuna, and others. 
Yet the Rgvedic ^ryan still believed that this supreme principle, whatever its 
name or manifestation was, had to be propitiated for securing what he then 
considered as the goal of human life, namely earthly prosperity, both in kind 
and coin. Cows and horses, arrable lands, waterways, i\i also the less tangible 
rewards in the form of success and fame, were sought after through the 
intervention of the gods, who represented the highest principle. He was looking 
out for this supreme principle outside his own self, in the external world and 
believed that it could be approached and w^n over for the gratification of his 
desires through the medium of hymns and offerings, supported by faith and 
loyalty. I am purposely dropping the word Bhakti; for, I am going to say 
something about it in the sequel. Here in the Sainhita period, we have indeed 
the biginnings of Bhakti, but its legitimate growth had not yet attained even 
a part of its perfection which it displays in the later schools of Bhakti. 
Gradually, however, as was expected in the case of such a highly gifted people, 
the Vedic thinker began to realize that in the achievement of his goal his own 
work in the form of hymns and offerings was as much instrumental as the gods 
themselves. For, he discovered, or, he thought he discovered, that with the 
improved quality of his work, namely more praiseful and decorated hymns 
coupled with more elaborate and tasteful offerings of Soma and other food- 
materials, the achievement of his coveted goal became easier and more certain. 
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There are countless references in the Vedic Saiiihitas, and particularly in the 
Rgveda, which show how the Rsis believed that on the strength of the superior 
quality of their hymns and offerings, they could claim the deity's favour and 
that they could also persuade the deity to go to them in decided preference 
to rivals of theirs. 

This discovery naturally made them more self-conscious and intro-: 
spective, and as a result of it they directed their energies more and more towards 
the improvement, elaboration and if possible, perfection of this all-important 
means of achieving their goals of life, namely the Sacrifice, which includes both 
hymns and offerings. Broadly speaking, this seems to have happened towards 
the end of the Sainhita and the beginning of the Brahmana period. Hereafter, 
i. e. in the Brahmaiia period, the. deities and their importance, began to lose 
their ground very fast, and all thoughts and energies were directed towards the 
perfection of the sacrificial ritual. Minutest details about it are found discussed 
and settled, not on the strength of any theological considerations, but merely on 
the basis of mystical observations, equations and associations which often verge 
on the magical. The priest attached more importance to his acts and words in 
the sacrificial ritual, reducing the deities and their powers almost to the status 
of a pure mechanism. He believed that he could not merely persuade the 
deities to do him a favour, but could even force them to do so by means of* his 
ritual. Even his surroundings were greatly changed. The black-skinned Dasyus 
and Panis in human forms had been replaced by the invisible demons and 
Pisachas who were supposed to be cver-active in disturbing or destroying the 
ritual and thus depriving the priest of his legitimate reward, which would other- 
wise have accrued to him on the strength of his correct and hence powerful rites. 
The Brahmanas of the Rg and the Yajur Vedas, along with the Samhitas of tht 
latter, disclose a consciousness of the malevolent ' spirits by the side of the 
Rgvedic deities, who play a purely mechanical part in the sacrificial frame- work, 
namely that of receiving the offerings and granting the wishes as a matter 'of 
course, without the exercise of their free will. But, in this very period the lower 
stratum of the Community seems to have developed a consciousness not merely 
of invisible malevolent spirits and demons, but also of similar benevolent minor 
divinities and beings which lived in stones, seeds and plants, and which actively 
helped, when duly propitiated, in the day-to-day affairs of human beings. This 
peculiar theory about the intermediate class of beings, of both gracious and vicious 
tendencies which could be yoked into useful service, or exercised if necessary by 
means of talisman and spells, was very likely borrowed by the Aryans from the 
native tribes of those days. At one time, it would appear, this cult was about to 
cut off a big slice from the great Aryan Community whose religion and theology 
Had strictly prohibited the employment of the service of such semi-divine beings. 
But wise leaders of the Brahmanical thought like the Bhj'gus and the Angirasas 
quietly adopted a part of the cult in the Aryan System of worsliip, and took care 
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to place the minor divinities under the guardianship of the older Vedic deities 
like Agni, Indra and Varuna. It is my conviction that the Atharva Veda 
Samhita is the result of such activities of the Bhrgvangiras family, who, in the epic 
periods, prevented a similar conversion of the followers of the Vedic religion 
to the two great religions of the day, namely Buddhism and Jainism, by adopting 
without much ado what was ritually simple and attractive in these two 
religions. This is clear to the careful readers of the Mahftbharata* 

We thus find that at the end of the Brahmana period, the Vedic Rri 
had grown still more self-conscious, and as a result of this his own work had 
attained a preponderating importance in religious worship, while the deities were 
only instruments serving a subsidiary purpose like the other sacrificial material. 
For achieving success, he had turned his attention from the external gods 
to something which was nearer to himself, namely his own devout labour. 
This period had also synchronized with the cessation of the internal and external 
wars of the Aryan fighters and princes; so that the intellectual energies of 
this latter class of the Aryans were now free to be directed in other 
channels. During these wars, the priestly class had monopolized the field of 
intellectual activity. They had introduced greater and minuter details into their 
ever-expanding sacrificial ritual and had expended all their thoughts and labours 
on its perfection, with the result that they remained oblivious to the develop- 
ment of the philosophical thought — currents which already existed in the Rg and 
the Atharva Samhitas. Luckily for the Aryan Community, however, the'fighting 
class, i. e. the Ksatriyas, took up the threads and began to weave out of them a 
philosophical web which proved to be of the highest merit. The early philoso- 
phical deliberations were primarily intended no be an offset against the spreading 
influence of the priestly ritual. Their main purpose was to show the insufficiency 
and hollowness of the sacrifices, because these latter had laid an undue emphasis 
on an unimportant aspect of the highest Truth and seemed to have completely 
forgotten to pursue an inquiry — which had aueady been started — into the nature 
of the one great principle from which the universe had emanated. The tendency 
to look behind a sacrifial act which the priest performs must have possessed the 
mind of the Ksatriya thinker, partly through a feeling of jealousy for the growing 
influence of the priest, and partly through the inherent restlessness of his intelli- 
gent and inquisitive mind, now enjoying freedom from wordly troubles. Already 
the priestly classes had started on their inward march towards the world within, 
having realized to a certain extent that the control of the inner world could 
establish the control of the external world. By controlling their thoughts and acts 
they could control the working of the deities at the sacrifices. Yet the empty 
nature of worldly success and pleasures had not sufficiently dawned on them; so 
that they had not wholly turned away from the outer to the inner world in quest 
of truth and lasting happiness. The Ksatriya thinkers, however, carried forward 
this inward 'march and soon discovered that the one great principle mentioned in 
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the Rg and the Atharva Samhitas was really within our own selves and not at 
all in the external world. This important philosophical discovery was soon 
extended to the priestly classes and the more intelligenr among them easily came 
to the forefront as uncompromising philosophers, leaving the work of continuing 
the sacrificial ritual to their less gifted comrades. 

I have briefly indicated how in my humble opinion the Vedic Aryans 
gradually, in three successive stages, carried out their search after the truth, 
finally establishing that the source of happiness and final beatitude did not lie in 
the outside world, but just within ourselves. ** Ayam Atma Brahma, Tat tvamasi, 
Idam sarvam yat ayamatma/* was the epoch-making discovery which was made 
by them. They had thus reached the zenith of the spiritual and philosophical 
thought, but it is just for this .reason that there came about a great and signi- 
ficant change in their outlook in worldly matters. The external world together 
with its pleasure and pains was of no cosequences in the eyes of the philosopher. 
To him that blessed person who possessed the knowledge of the inner self was 
happier and mightier than even the apparently happiest and mightiest person, 
namely the king. Xhese tendencies of neglect and even contempt of worldly 
matters very soon spread from the philosopher to the ordinary man who easily 
imbibed the corollaries of the philosophical truth, but quietly forgot the truth 
itself as it was difficult to grasp and realize. 

There was peace and abundance in this now unhappy land of ours when 
the Upanisadic thinkers first hit upon the truth and propagated the same. For 
several centuries after this important event people were on the whole free and 
prosperous. Religions and philosophical systems were freely making progress 
among us in proportion to their inherent worth and the greatness of their foun- 
ders. But the ruling thought and insistence of all these was on the inner or the 
yonder world and they were, therefore, naturally associated with a contemptuous 
neglect of thg external or the actual world around us. I desire to point out that 
this philosophical contempt and neglect of the practical world around us which 
has never completely left us since those old happy days, is really the source of all 
our troubles' .and shortcomings. In our spirtual drunkenness we have steadily 
retailed to understand the low culture, mean spirit and unholy intentions of 
the other people with whom we come in contact. So long as we were possessed 
of temporal power and prosperity, this could be exhalted as generosity of mind; 
but when we still continue to practise those same qualities even when we are 
gradually dispossessed of what legitimately belonged to us, we surely deserve to 
be called the silliest and weakest among the nations of the world. The sooner we 
realize this the better for us. Without in any way abandoning our philosophical 
and spirtual grandeur, we must go back to our virtues of the Vedic days, 
namely shrewdness, practical wisdom, capacity to distinguish between the real 
nnd the pretended, as also between the ideal and the actual, and most important 
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of all, acquisition of material and physical power for suppressing the unholy 
forces which are out to take advantage of our weakness and disunity. 

Vedic literature may thus be shown to have preserved for us the whole 
story of the growth of our spiritual and philosophical thought. It may also be 
studied from many different angles of academic vision. I shall indicate only some 
of them. The highly developed theory and practice of Bhakti are one of the few 
proud possessions which we aquired in the post-Vedic period. But this does not 
mean that we had not thought about this during the days when we worshipped 
the Vedic deities like Indra and Varuiia. My broad analysis of the problem 
is as follows: — When we compare the hymns addressed to Indra by theRgvedic 
poets with those that are addressed to Varuna, we find an essential difference 
between the two mental attitudes which characterize them. The poet has asoit 
of loving admiration for Indra, while he feels deep reverence mingled with a 
feeling of fear for Varuna. Love and friendly attachment are his ruling sentiments 
in Indra’s praise, while fear of punishment and aloofness characterise his prayers 
to Varuna. It is sometimes maintained that the early origins of Bhakti are traced 
in the Rgvedic hymns to Varuna; but this is not wholly true. In our conception 
of Bhakti, there is hardly any room for fear, Bhakti is the deepest affection, 
complete self- surrender and full merging of one s e.xistence into that of the deity. 
The Vedic poet's confession of sins to Varuna is a confession of an advocate 
which tries to shift the guilt to some one else; whereas the confession of a real 
Bhakta is the confession of an innocent child confessing to its beloved mother 
without any fear of retaliation or repudiation. The one is a skin-saving confession 
made with the intention of escaping chastisement, while the other is only a 
faithful report of weakness, without any idea of self-interest, made to one’s most 
affectionate relative for the sake of an effective protection against the weakness. 
A real Bhakta is never afraid of punishment, bacause he fully believes that his 
deity is extremely loving and kind — he calls him his mother; and who is afraid 
of mother ? — and would never be unnecessarily harsh to him. On the other hand, 
the' Vedic poet’s loyalty and affections for Indra may come somewhat nearer ta 
the lofty conception of Bhakti of the later days. In the praises of and requests to 
Indra we notice complete absence of restraint and aloofness on the part of the. 
singer. Indra is always addressed as SakkCi. With loving tenderness the Kanva 
poet of VIII. I. 5-6 refuses to part with his Indra for any number of earthly gifts. 
Another poet of the Bharadvaja family describes with great enthusiasm how 
his Indra himself became a cow or a horse if necessary (VI. 45. 26) for the sake 
of his worshipper who wanted these. An Afjgirasa poet of I. 5i. i3 declares how 
Indra had once become the wife of one Vfsanasva who was his worshipper^ 
Indra is repeatedly called the inspirer of the meek and the weak. But in spite of 
all this, the Vedic poet’s attitude towards Indra or any other deity cannot be 
described as real Bhakti of (he later days. The essential features of Bhakti, namely, 
complete self-abnegation of one's self-interest and existence in those of the. 
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deity are still absent in the Vedic poet's devotion to Indra, much less in that to 
Varuna. It is quite possible that the Vedic poets would have reached this culmi- 
nation in due course; but the course of circumstances was d(‘linitely against this. 
Owing to his spiritual progress the Vedic Rsi was turning more and more inward 
as we saw above and so his enthusiasm for the gods who existed only in the outer 
world was gradually waning. In the Brahmana period he made the gods occupy ^ 
comparatively subordinate position, while in theUpanisads he has almost forgojt- 
ten them. Here, therefore, there wa^ no scope for the further development of the 
Bhakti, since Karman in the Brahmana period and Jrianain the Upanisadic period 
occupied most of the thought-energies of the Vedic thinkers. It is interesting to 
note that this compjirative neglect of the gods and reliance on one’s own self 
were also retained as the characteristic features in early Buddhism and Jainism. 

As in the case of Bhakti and Philosophy, we may also see very clearly 
the early origin and growth of three or four other branches of knowledge. Thus 
the art of composing rhetorical or specially attractive and impressive poems was 
consciously developed in the Rgvcdic period. The poet very often declares 
his intention to offer to his deity newer and mightier i. e. more forceful 
hymns. It is indeed not possible exactly to determine in what respect these 
specially composed hymns were newer and more forceful than the older ones, 
since these latter are no more available for comparison. Yet it is not difficult to 
see that difference was not intended to be so much in respect of new matter, as 
in that of the mode of its expression. The principal events in the life of the deity 
were well known to all poets; similarly the requests for favour and help were 
bound to be almost the same. In spite of this when the poet entertains the 
ambition to compose newer and more forceful hymns, he evidently means that 
his style and mode of expressing his praise and requests would be more pleasing 
to the deity. It is possible to discover by means of closer study what 
exactly the nature of the art of the poetic composition was. An obvious part of 
this literary art is the use of Alamkaras of <J?abda and Artha such as Anuprasa, 
wordpuns, Yamaka, Upama, Utpreksa and *Slesa. A systematic study of these is 
bound to be fruitful in various ways. Among the Upamas used in the Rgveda, 
there is one particular type which may be called an Emotional Simile or 
the Simile of the heart. Generally speaking, a Simile is meant for raising a 
mental picture of some more familiar object for a quicker and easier understand- 
ing of the subject or thing under description; but in the Emotional Simile an 
appeal to the heart is specially intended in addition to this menial picture which 
touches only the imagination, of the hearer. In the expression ‘ pita eva putrah 
sicam arabhe te’ — I cling to your skirt as a son does to that of his father the 
poet has a clear intention of inviting the deity’s fatherly feelings towards himself. 
There existed a keen rivalry among the poets in drawing the poets deity s 
favours and sympathies towards themselves. They employed better and better 
: offerings and newer and more forceful hymns for this purpose as said above, th,c 
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forccfulness generally consisting in the affectionate tone that sought to touch 
the deity’s heart. This tone of affection is evident in the terms of friendship and 
relationship which arc so often used by the poet with reference to his deity. 

It must, however, be observed, that so long as the gods were supposed 
to be outside, the means of propitiating them were hymns of praise* and offerings. 
An ever-increasing improvement was sought to be made in them by the Vedic 
people, and so there existed a strong incentive to have better and more pleasing 
hymns composed. The art of delightful or flowery composition was therefore 
consciously cultivated almost iipto the beginning of the Brahmapa period, when 
however, owing to the changed outlook, it came to be gradually neglected. In 
the Br&hmapa period, the mantras addressed to the deities were almost prosaic 
formulae, and there was little scope for the poetical art in such compositions. On 
the other hand, the philosophical topics of discussion in the Upani^ads required 
quite a different mode of expression. Even here Similes are employed; but they 
are illustrative rather than decorative or Emotional. Upanisadic literature is 
anything but decorative or ornamental and this is as it should be. This 
literature is characterized by ( i ) a repetition of an idea in the same words and 
expressions to ensure firm grasp and comprehension; ( 2 ) use of riddlelikc 
enigmatic expressions to rouse curiosity; (3) short stories to introduce 
philosophical doctrines and (4) corroboration of a philosophical notion by some 
well observed popular facts to eusure faith. It fs only in the early centuries of the 
Christian era that conscious efforts at stylistic composition were revived, though 
from an entirely different point of view. An imperfect attempt to appraise the 
poet’s art in the Rgveda was made by Bergaignc in 1886. This paper of Bergaigne 
is translated into English by Dr. Venkatasubiya in the Annals of the BORL, 
Poona i935. Hirzel’s Similes and Metaphors, Leipzig i89o is incomplete and 
mainly attempts to estimate the extent of the poet’s observation of the world 
around him through his similes. So, a fresh attempt in this direction is very much 
needed. 


A similar growth of Vedic music through the Samhitft and the Brahmana 
periods deserves a careful and intensive study. Upward and downward modu- 
lation of voice was very early recognized to be attractive and hence we find 
that the Rgvedic stanzas were sung in some way instead of being merely recited 
in a monotonous voice. The raising an3 lowering of voice in the pronunciation 
of certain syllables in a word were not only connected with its meaning, but 
also with a perceptible intonation of the voice of the singer, which was intended 
to produce a pleasurable sensation in the hearer. Rgvedic music is in a stage of 
infancy having only three different tones and therefore affording very little vari- 
ety. The proper pronunciation of letters in a word was recognized as an essential 
part of music along with the intonation of the voice which accompanied it. But 
gradually it was discovered that the modulation of voice supplied the greater part 
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of the music and that the letters were serviceable only as the basis of this modu- 
lation. This must have led to the increase in the number of broadly recognizable 
tones from three to five, or seven. A separate school of thinkers took up this 
problem of music and brought a great revolution in this field. They never bothered 
themselves about the compostion of new hymns; but assiduously studied how the 
old existing hymns could be made to yield the desired varieties of music. When 
letters were not available in the original song which could accompany the modu- 
lations of voice in their musical system, they fearlessly introduced additional 
sounds and letters, of course of a definite type which would not be mixed up 
with those of the original song. Sometimes they even split up or mutilated 3 ome 
of the original sounds and letters as suited their convenience. This school of the 
Samavedins discovered many new melodies which could be sung on the existing 
Rcas, and contended that these melodies were far dearer to Indra than the 
simple Rcas. 

It will be easily seen that ^these melodies were the early habingers and 
ancestors of the R^gas and Raginis of the later days. But a deeper study of 
the Saniavedic melodies will surely throw more light on the actual growth of 
the Svara SangTta in ancient India. Such a study will be possible for scholars 
only when phonographic records of many different Samans are prepared and 
made cheaply tivailable to them. This is a very urgent need and particularly 
in view of the fast disappearing class of the real Saman-singers who are 
finding difficult to maintain a continuity in their tradition owing to a general 
neglect of their profession among the people and ^ the consequent difficulty of 
persuading their pupils to undertake the study of the Stoaveda music. The 
preparation of at least a few hundred records of some chosen Samans sung by 
expert Udgatrs who have actually officiated at some sacrifices, is not a very 
costly affair when it is undertaken by a University or similar public bodies or 
even some noble patron of learning. But if this is not done soon, there seems 
to be very little hope of recovering this very important link in the development 
of the ancient Indian music. 

The Yogasostra whose greatest and earliest exponent was patanjali, 
aims at perfecting the internal machinary of a man’s body and mind by means of 
a graded course oi training, with the ultimate aim of the realization of the highest 
goal of human life, namely, liberation from pain. So far as I can see, the Y ogasastra 
is the natural outcome of the Vcdic Rsi’s discovery in the Upanisads that the 
Sat or the Atman from whom the world has emanated existed inside a man and 
not outside him. So long as the gods were supposed to be outside ourselves, the 
means of propitiating them was hymns and sacrificial offerings. An ever-increasing 
improvement was sought to be made in them as we saw above. But when the great 
Atman was discovered to be within « oneself, naturally, the means of reaching 
him could not be anything external. So an inquiry into the efficient means of 
0. C...2 
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reachig this great principle was started already in the Upanisads. The necessity 
of purifying, controlling and concentrating the mind and the senses, which are 
the inner forces in a man’s body was recognized and stressed. As a corollary to 
this, the training and discipline of the body had also to be introduced and all 
this in its early form is found in some of the oldest Upanisads. Really speaking 
Yoga signifies an Instrument, a remedy, a means to achieve the desired object, 
and as such the Vedic Aryans hadal ready developed and practised Vag-Yoga 
and Karma-Yoga respectively in the Samhita aud the Brfihmana periods. In view 
of the changed outlook, however, they now began to work for the perfection of 
the Mano-Yoga. In the Vedic sacrtfices which may broadly be described as a 
sort of Karma-Yoga, the importance of training and disciplining the body was 
acknowledged, as is seen from the special Vratas which are prescribed for the 
sacrificer. But the scope of this <Sarira or Karma Yoga was very limited and its 
aim much different. The idea of perfecting the instrument of action by means of 
a special training is, however, as old as the Rgvedic hyms themselves. Only the 
method of perfection changed with the change of the instrument and of the goal 
to be achieved; so that the Yogasastra in its Upanisadic form must be consider- 
ed as the legitimate successor of the unnamed Yoga of the Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas. 

Interpretation of Rgvedic poetry and also of the Vedas in general is as is 
generally recognized, very difficult. This is because there is no unbroken tradition 
about the original meaning of some of the words and expressions in them. There 
arc indeed attempts at all periods of Vedic and post-Vcdic literature to explain 
some of the obscure stanzas in the old Vedic hymns. Thus we find in fhe Rrahmana, 
many of the Res sought to be explained; yet there docs not seem to have 
existed any systematic attempt for the preservation of the original meaning of 
those very Vedic S^ktas whose text has been preserved with such meticulous 
care and zeal throughout the many centuries which separate them from us. This 
would seem rather strange and unexpected; but if we take into consideration the 
rapid change that took place in the outlook of the Vedic Rsis from period to 
period, all that becomes easily explicable and looks perfectly natural. During the 
period of the Samhitas of the Yajurveda, the sacrificial ritual was perfected and 
systematized to a large extent with the result that the functions of the main 
priests were wholly separated from each other. Adhvaryu was the working-manag- 
ing priest and Hotr was chiefly to recite stanzas from the Rgveda for address- 
ing the sacriiicial deities in particular. It was naturally supposed that the Vedic 
deities were quite conversant with the meaning of the Res even though they were 
so intelligible to men who were reciting them; and so long as the Res were 
redted in absolutely the same form, the deities would continue to understand 
their meaning and function properly at the sacrifices. The meaning of the Res was 
intended only for the deities and not at all for men, principally. This doctrinal 
neglect of the meaning of the Rgvedic verses must have at one time gone to 
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the farthest extreme; so much so that the VecUc words had actually come to be 
regarded as mere sacred formulae whose recitation alone was efficacious and for 
which no meaning was ever intended for human beings. The Mimamsakas and the 
Nairuktas, however, raised a banner of revolt against the Yajnikas wl^o main- 
tained the above-mentioned view and tried to retrieve much of the later Vcdic 
literature from oblivion. They were, however, rather, late for the Rgveda. The 
tradition about the original meaning of certain words and expressions was hope- 
lessly lost and mere guesses had to be made in the case of the obscure words. The 
Mimamsaka sacrificers tried to understand the meaning of the llgvcdic hymns in 
view of thd necessity of their correct employment in the ritual. Yet their very 
zeal owing to which they asserted that every Rk must be interpreted one way 
or the other, and their axiomatic principle that a sacred rite must be regarded 
as particularly glorious when it is supported by a Rk or Yajus which conveys 
a meaning favouring its performance, obviously led them to misinterpret some of 
the obscure and old stanzas. When a Rk did not yield its meaning with the help 
of the existing aids, its meaning was guessed and this is perfectly legitimate 
since we too are doing the same today. Examples of this type of guesses are to 
be found in Yaska’s Nirukta, But even when the real meaning was available, 
the temptation to put a different suitable meaning upon the words in obedience 
to the above-mentioned principle, was some times too great for the sacrificing 
enthusiasts. There are many examples of this type of artificial interpretations in 
the Brahinana literature. It would be wrong, however, to reject summarily all such 
attempts at Vcdic exegesis; on the other hand, it would be profitable to value 
them ptoperly and to see if they contained at least a i)art of the real meaning, 
since it is quite possible that they had hit upon the correct sense of a stanza or 
an expression, which we now assume to have nothing to do with the sacrificial 
ritual. In addition to the other Vedanga treatises which are helpful in this respect 
I may also point out that Panini’s VaidikT and Svara Prakriyas arc sure to afford 
some clue to an unbiased interpretation of some obscure words in the Vedas. 
These portions of the Astadhyayi are generally neglected. A good edition which 
carefully prints the Vedic passages with proper accents and gives their sources 
wherever possible has not been brought out. Needless to say that these portions 
of the Astadhyayi have not been critically studied from the point of view of the 
Vedic interpretation. 

This brings me to the most pressing need of having a neat critical 
English translation of the Rgvedic hymns. This translation must be accompanied 
by a few explanatory notes clearly indicating the line of interpretation adopted 
by the translator. Such a briefly but adequately annotated translation into 
German was started by Geldncr and the first part of it containing ManJalas I-IV 
was out in i923. It is extremely unfortunate that its second part has never come 
out. But even this great translation cannot be regarded as the final word, and 
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this is perfectly natural in view of the extremely difficult nature of the task. Our 
new translation must show a distinct and definite advance over Griffith's English 
translation which was published several years back, and which has served a 
useful purpose thus far. Griffith's translation was, as a matter of fact, not meent 
to be much more than a popular one, though he had fully utilized the then 
available German translation and notes by Ludwig and Grassmann. Our new 
translation and notes will have to be of a different type. As said above,* it must 
contain brief but sufficient critical notes which justify the translation; it must 
take into account the very vast material wiitten in German by great Vedic 
scholars like Oldcnberg and Geldner, but at the same time it must hot neglect 
the interpretations suggested by older Sanskrit commentators like Sayana and 
others. It must see what interpretation the post-Vedic literature has put upon 
the word of the stanza and then express a judgment after a proper valuation o, 
all these efforts. Similarly, the efforts of more modern scholars, both Indian and 
European, in explaining the various aspects of the Rgvedic language and mytho- 
logy must also be duly appreciated and utilized in this new translation. This is 
however, not all. So far the Pgvedic hymns have been approached from the 
point of view of their language and contents; but their literary side has been 
neglected as a whole. Rgvedic interpretation has thus far assumed that Rgveda 
is a simple unornamented composition having no artificiality about its style, ev^n 
though this is directly opposed to what is said in the Siiktas themselves. Many 
times the interpretation of a stanza becomes much more simplified when the 
intended decoration is properly grasped. Similarly, there does not exist so far a 
proper appreciaton of the pervading mood or feeling of the poet, which if properly 
understood often simpfifies the interpretation of an otherwise obscure stanza or 
stanzas. Oldenberg has often based his interpretation upon the contents or metre 
of the different stanzas of a hymn; but this is only a beginning in the right 
direction. The poet of a hymn must not be supposed to have composed the stanzas 
of his* hymn at random or incoherently, without any continuous underlying thread 
of thought, and it is always important to find out the possible connecting link 
between the preceding and the succeeding stanzas of a hymn. This link sometimes 
wonderfully indicates the true meaning of a hymn. The principle of explaining the 
Sangati between the earlier and the later parts of a text, which is generally 
adopted by the old Sanskrit commentators is a very healthy one and must be 
followed wherever possible even in the Rgvedic interpretation. To be brief, the 
new translation of the Rgveda must be based upon a deep, careful and dispassionate 
study not only of its language but also of its accent and^metre, style and orna- 
mentaion, as well as of the thoughts and practices, feelings and tendencies of the 
poets who composed them, as revealed from the hymns themselves. Such a 
translation alone, I believe, can be a sure foundation on which any important 
historical, sociological or mythological conclusions can be based. 
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A natural outcome of such a translation will be a Rgvedic dictionary, 
the preparation of which may either be simultaneous with the translation or may 
even follow it. The dictionary must possess all the advantages of Grassmann’s 
Worterbuch, but must also contain the necessary alterations and additions. Simi- 
larly, for a thorough and correct understanding of the rhetorical side of the 
hymns, a dictionary of the Upamanas occurring in the Rgveda, is, I think, bound 
to be yery useful. The difierent passages which employ a particular Upamana are 
sure to be mutually helpful, since in some of them the poet’s ideas are more 
fully expressed than in the others. 

I may now briefly mention some important undertaking in the field of 
Vedic literature. It is a matter of great delight that the Vaidika Sanif^odhana 
Mandala of Poona has brought out the forth volume of their new and improved 
edition of the Sayanabhasya on the Rgveda. This volume contains the last two 
Mandalas and all the Khilas of the Rgveda critically edited and neatly printed 
with a learned introduction. The Mandala has also undertaken a critical edition 
of the Taittiriya Samhita with the commentaries of Sayana and Bhaskaramis'ra. 
They have also started work on the Srautakosa, which proposes to be an ency- 
clopaedia of Vedic ritual based on Vedic and iSrauta literature. This latter work 
is bound to be extremely useful. We heartily congratulate the Mandala and its 
enthusiastic secretaries on their performance and wish them all success in their 
new undertakings. The Svadhyaya Mandala of Oundh has issued two more 
volumes during the last two years. They contain the carefully prepared editions 
of the Katliaka and the Taittiriya Samhitas. But the most important work 
connected with Vedic literature which has been published only a few days back 
is Dr. Dandekar’s Vedic Bibliography, This monumental work deserves a rich 
reward of praise and gratitude from all lovers of Vedic literature. It inspires in us 
a hope that at least our younger generation of scholars may lay a deep and lasting 
foundation of Vedic scholarship by bringing out many such works which require 
untiring patience and unbending perseverence. This work of Dr. Dandekar takes a 
comprehensive survey of all articles and works connected with Vedic literature 
published during the last i5 years. It is intended to be a supplement to Renou’s 
well known Bibliographic Vedique published in i93i. There remains hardly 
anything for me to do here than to recommend this excellent book'to you. 

With Renou’s and Dandekar’s Vedic Bibliography on the one hand, and 
with Vc(Uc Index of Macdonell and Keith, the proposed Srautakosa of the 
Vaidika Samshodhana Mandala of Poona and the Upanisad-vakya-kosa of Colonel 
Jacob on the other, we have practically all the necessary equipment needed for a 
critical study of Vedic literature in all its three stages. I may, however, mention 
in passing that both the Vedic Index and the Upanisad-kosa require a thorough 
revision in the light of new literature that has come to light. Especially the 
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Upani§ad~vakya-kosa must soon be amplified and brought up-to-date. I am 
aware of the publication of the two volumes of Pandit Gajanansastri Sadhale’s 
Upanisad-vakya-mahakosa in i94o-4i; but unfortunately, in spite of the great 
labour expended on it by the old Pandit, the book is practically useless 
for a critical study of the contents of the Upanisads. It is merely an Index 
of Upanisadic sentences and parts of sentences arranged according to the 
alphabetical order of their initial words, and absolutely without any references 
to their contents. Naturally, therefore, sentences pertaining to a particular topic 
or name or word are scattered all over the Kosa without any hope or clue of 
bein^ put together. 

One feels greatly delighted to see such a large mumber of Indian scholars 
both young and old, -trying to throw light on the various aspects of Vedic litera- 
ture, Methodical research of literary works is indeed a gift which we received 
from the Western scholars, and we must gratefully acknowledge this. Yet we 
might make our own contribution to it by supplying the warmth of a sympathetic 
appreciation, in the absence of which all research is bound to be as cold as a 
soulless body. This, of course, docs not mean that we must go to the other 
extreme and be only the passionate advocates of whatever was ours in the past. 
Far from it. Scholars must always be impartial judges, fearlessly pointing faults 
wherever they exist and suggesting ways and means of ' correcting them, if they 
can. But their Judgment of the events and errors of the past must always be 
seasoned with a deeply sympathetic understanding of the background which 
alone may help us to understand their correct lesson. 

1 thank you all once more and resume my seat. 



THE SAMVXdA StJKTAS OF RGVEDA 
Prof. P. S. Shastri, M. A. 

The Rg Veda Samhita contains a few dialogue hymns whose dramatic 
quality has been hotly contested by many an orientalist. The themes of these 
hymns are purely of a secular nature; and ths tradition supports it, for we often 
read the Viniyoga of these hymns as *gato viniyogah’, ‘laingika Viniyogah', 
‘samanya viniyogah'. These terms plainly betray the non-liturgical nature of these 
hymns. Yet the Indian tradition is not definite as regards the actual character 
of these hymns. About the song lo. 9o , The Bihad Devata informs us: — 

“ wifisi jrf?r I 

g II ” (7. i5) 

“Yrisks holds this song to be a dialogue, while iSaunaka takes it to be an 
‘Itihasa*; and for the author it, is a narrative between persons’*. On 4. i8., Sayana 
observes. “ fs:2rrf?Rr l ”, Here 

the samvada is almost identified with akhyana. Sieg believes that itihasa and 
akhyana were originally synonymous terms.* Itihasa is more interested in the 
content of the narration, while akhyana aims at form and the like.t There are 
many akhyanas in the Brahnnlna literature, which were recited in the great 
sacrifices like Asvamedha, Rajas wy a and Vajapeya. This special Itihasa veda is 
to be recited on the eighth day according to ^atapatha Brahmana (i3. 4. 3. 12). 
By the time of Yaska the term Itihasa acquired a technical meaning, which led 
Geldner to term these hymns itihasas, and not akhyanas as was done by Oldenberg. 

Yaska horribly confuses these two terms. He considers the songs of 
Devapi (10. 98. Nir. 2. 10.), Mudgala (10. 102, Nir. 9. 25.), and Saranya (10. i7. 
Nir. 12. 10.) as itihasas; while the songs of Sarama and Panis (10. io8. Nir. ii. 
25.), and Yamaand Yarn! (10. 10 Nir. ii. 34.) are akhyanas. As regards the 
song of Trita in the well ([. io5.) he observes: 

’’ Durga explains this as, ‘‘ TO 

1 ‘ ^ 1 

nww!3:« II ” Yaska observes about fio, io8.) JT^etT 

Hg? this is explained by Durga as, ‘samvadam kurvati’’ According 

to ^adg^ru sisya there are nine samvadas in Rg Veda : I. 126, i65, i7o, i79;. III. 
33; IV. 18; VII. 32; X. 10, 28. His definition of a samvada is only ‘sarasa vakya 
prati sambandha ’ and * sambh^ya bhasanam ’. j^aunaka finds sainvadas in I. i65; 


* Sagenstoffe des Rgveda, pp. 13, 17, .34, 
t Gharpentier : Die Supari^usago. p. 16. 
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VII. 33; X, lo, 28, 95. SaJguru ^isya calls X. 95 an itihasa, while SSyana names 
it an akhyftyika. Yaska and Bhaguri treat the Apala song (8. 9i) as an itihasa, 
but i^aunaka reads it as a simple song ol Indra. 

The samvada was originally called a Vakovakya, or an ‘ukta-pratyukta’ 
which term he defines as: — 

V fft ^ E l #ft ft ” | ( 2 . l98. 4). 

Indian tradition has employed the term to signify the narration of some 
historical or mythical incident, whether it be clothed in the form of a dialogue or 
a ballad. Provided a story is told in the hymn, they called it by any name they 
liked. Hence the same hymn is named by every one in his own way. But in the 
earlier days i^atapatha could name lo. 95 only an ‘ukta-pratyukta’ a dialogue. 

This sets the problem, what exactly is the nature of these samvada 
hymns ? Controversies arose and scholars have spent their precious time in 
determining the true nature of these songs. We are faced with four important 
theories propounded by eminent Orientalists. They are (i) the Akhy&na theory; 
(ii) the ritual drama theory; (iii) the ballad theory; and (iv) the vegetation 
theory. An examination of these theories will reveal that these songs are 
only fragments of dramas with a rare literary quality. 

I. The Xkhyilna Theory. 

The Akhyana theory has its origin in certain observations made by 
Windisch with reference to the song lo. 95.* Himself an authority on Irish 
literature, he skvr the narratives mixed there with prose; and in his examination 
of lo. 95 he carried out the same view. Oldenberg developed this view thoroughly 
in his papers * Das alt indische Akhyana mit besonderer Rukhsicht auf das 
Suparnfidhy&ya ’,t ‘ Akhyana Hymnen in Rig Veda \l and in Gottinglische 
Anziehen and elsewhere. His Akhyanas number some 23 hymns. Various 
criticisms that are levelled against his theory find an answer in his amusing 
article ‘ Der Typus der prosaisch-poetischen Erzahlung und die Jatakas*.$ 

According to Oldenberg these sainvadas are not understandable as they 
are. These verses ought to have been originally interspersed with prose passages 
as can be seen from many narratives in the Brahmauas, and in the ]atakas. 


* Vorhandlung des 33. Philologen Vera. p. 28 ff. Also *Mara und Buddha ’. 
t Z. D. M. G. 37. pp, 54 to 86. 

X Z. D. M. O. 39. pp. 52 to 90. 

9 Gottingiache Naohrichten, 1911. p. 441. ff. 
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People generally have a liking for the direct speech, and consequently the 
nirrative was bit by bit dramatised. Verse was normally employed; and it might 
have been the case whenever there was a heightening of the interest or of the 
feeling. The 5imah4epa legend of the Aitareya Hndimana ( 7. i3. i8 ) and the 
UrvasT-Purnravas legend of the iSatapatha Hrahmana (ri.S.i) add weight to 
this contention. Hence the oldest form of epic poetry was the Akhytina, a tale 
in mixed prose and verse. Prose is an essential part. This is the position of 
Oldenberg. 

We have no evidence to prove that such Akhyanas ever existed in the 
Greek literature of the earliest times. The Celtic Literature is to(» late to give 
any support. Any poem might have been originally accompanied by an introduc- 
tion in prose. But it does not on that acco jiit form an integral part of the 
poem. The verse in Pancatantra is mostly gnomic and didactic, and certainly 
never dramatic. It sums up the narrative in a formulaic manner. There are 
many discrepancies between the prose and the verse ()f the J.Uakas. As Charpen- 
tier has observed, there is not enough evidence to show that any fable literature 
and the like ever existed in the pre-BuddbIstic times. ^ 

The next basis of Oldenbcrg’s theory is tho *9Linah .'epa legend. But that 
part of Aitareya Bnihmana where the story occurs is not old. ‘The tks that 
are put in the mouth of iSunah-^cpa have nothing to do with the legend of the 
Brahmaua. Having been asked to say somtliing about the advantages of having 
a son, Narada replies in ten verses, which seem to liavc been culled from the 
floating mass of ethical literature. The excellencies of energy are rendered into 
gnomic verse ( A. B. 7. i5 ). The prose here narrates the wanderings of Roluta. 
Finally some verses have been again incorporated into the text regarding 
Visvamitra’s sons and adoption. And Keith is not wrong when he obesrves that 
* the tale of Hari^'candra and Rohita is based on the verses containing the name 
of Rohita, taken from a gnomic poem M 

The support from »Salapatha Brahniana is so weak that Oldenberg himself 
was compelled later on to give it up. “ Apropos of the ‘ara^iis’ or kindling sticks, 
whence the fire is made for the sacrifice, ihe ^'atapatha narrates (ii. 5. i) to us 
the tale of puraravas and Ur vast. He discovers her with her companions at the 
lake. Then the text inserts the yks X. 95. i, ii, xiv and xv with a brief word of 
explanation after each verse. Then a single verso, the xvi and then, without 
commenting on that verse, the text continues, ‘this discourse in i5 verses has 
been handed down by the Bahvjcas \ Thereafter the story pursues its way untra- 
melled with reference to Rgveda.''J Oldenberg believed that the prose has been 

* SupaniJisago. p. 53. 
t Keith in J. R. A. S. 19L?. p. ilV.i. 
t Ibid. p. 990. 

0. C...3. 
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curtailed for ritual purposes. But the text is explicit in saying : 

in§:’ II. 5. I. lo). It Inas taken up a story that does not belong 
to it, and has only commented upon a few verses by way of an example. Thie 
comments are not in the manner of interpreting an Akhyana. No additional facts 
are given but verses are simply paraphrased. The summary of the omitted verses 
is given in the prelude. The prose Jierc ‘ is an explanation of and an introduction 
to the dialogue/ ‘ In the explanation of the i4th verse the Brahmana seems to 
propose two different renderings of the original text, interpreting Pur"ravas’ inten- 
tion as being either to throw himself down, that is hang himself, or to start forth, 
presumably on his wild rushing over the cartlr.* It narrates in correct chronologi- 
cal order the story of UrvasT, while the author of the Rgvedic hymn only alludes 
to the previous facts, as is often the only possible method in a dramatic dialogue. 

The akhyana came into existence only in the Buddhistic period, Yaska 
never tells us that it existed in the vedic period. He only supplies the akhyana 
basis which enables us to know the back-ground of the particular hymn. It is 
only with reference to the song of Trita that he says that it was mixed up 
of rks, gathas, and itilmsas. Gilthris arc ‘ current materials of an epic and gnomic 
content.’ Itihasas are narrative strophes. Yaska does not even hint at the existence 
of an Itihasa Veda, which was supposed by Geldner and Sieg to be the source 
book of many a Rgvedic ballad. The prosc-poetic narrative does not belong to 
the Vedic times. The prose-poetic narration of the story of Naeiketas in Kathopa- 
nisad too does not support Oldenbcrg, for the older upanisads too have only 
a few quoted verses. The Siiparnfidhyaya too cannot afford any proof, for Hertel 
successfully maintains ii to be a drama, a mysterium. I Keith lakes ‘ a part of it 
as an epic, needing no Akhyana theory; the rest may be epic dialogue.’! Char- 
pentier, after a careful examination of the Supanmdhyayu, has rejected an inter- 
pretation of it on the basis of the Akhyana theory. §» 

The prose, if at all it existed, in these sarnvadas, could not have been 
lost. Indian tradition was so scrupulous in maintaining carefully every syllable 
they came to know of. Wi h marvellous pcrscverence the prose of the Brahmanas 
was preserved. Keith observes : “ No one who has compared the texts can doubt 
that there was at one lime a prose text of the Yajurveda which must have been 
carefully handed down until radically different schools developed their own indivi- 
dual texts. Wc arc thus carried farther than ever back to a period when prose 
also was carefully preserved alongside with the mantras of Y ajurvedas. The prose, 
as is well known, explains the mantras, and the question inevitably presents it- 
self, on what grounds can wc claim the loss of the prose, which was an 


* Ibid. p. 901. 
t V. 0. J. 2;j. t>73 . ff. 
t J. R. A. S. 1912. p. 404 
9 Die Supariia.sago, Kapitel IV. 
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essential part of the Akhyanas, was a natural thing, when the prose of the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas, which is not half so closely related to the mantras is 
preserved clearly and beyond doubt, with jealous care 

This Akhyana theory was next taken up by Gekliier, f Pischel,j: and by 
the former's disciple, Sicg.$ These scholars preferred to give the term ‘Itihasa 
in accordance with the traditional usage. Himself a great Avcstic scholar, 
Geldner tried to give support to this theory from the Iranian sources.!! Gatha 
meant to him an epic or gnomic strophe. In the Yakias and Gruhas of Avesta, 
we come across the terms Afsman and Vacastasti. He interprets the former as 
the poetic part, and the latter as the prose part. In Haptajhaiti, which is written 
in prose, the meaning ‘composition in prose’ is completely clear. But as 
Bartholomae has shown, Afsman means ‘a row of verses*, and ‘Vacastasti’ is 
‘strophes in Gathas’. Charpentier's examination of Geldner -Bartholomae 
hypothesis as regards the prose in the Giithas is fruitful in yielding the inevitable 
conclusion that it does not lend support to the Akhyana theory 

Besides, Geldner asserts the existence of an Itihasa Purana, from which 
these itihasas of Bgveda seem to have taken their origin. But Sieg has thoroughly 
examined all the available evidence on this point and has only come to the 
conclusion that the existence of such a work is only a matter of faith; for he 
observes that ‘no such collection has a fixed form; and that there was nothing 
to hint that the form of this collection was a blend of prose and verse’ .-p* This 
is another point against the Itihasa theory. 

2, The Ritual Drama Theory. 

Maxmuller, while explaining the hymn i. i65, gave in germ the idea that 
these Sainvadas are dramatic iiieces : “ if wc suppose that this dialogue was 
repeated at sacrifices in honour of the Maruts, or that possibly it was acted by 
two parties — one representing Indra, the other the Maruts and their followers — 
then the two verses in the beginning and the three at the end ought to be placed 
in the mouth of the actual sacrificcr, whoever he was."§ Sylvain Levi followed 
suit in his La Theatre Indien and developed this view. Here he saw the origin of 
the Indian drama. The poet, according to him, reproduced some of the scenes he 
actually saw. Sylvain Levi here reognised even a chorus and the restriction of 
the actors to three as in the early Greek drama. Even before these scholars and 


» J. R A. S. 1911. p 987 iX 
t Vedische Studicn I. 1^8 1 11; II. i ff; I'dO If. 
X Vodisclie Studien IL 42 ff. 

$ Sagenstoffe des Rgveda. 

II Vedischo Studien I. 287 ft*. 

% Dio Supavnaaago pp. 71 to 77. 

^ SagonstolTo des Kgveda p. 3^1 
I Sacrod Books of the liast. 32. 183. 
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Horwitz, Adalbert Kuhn thought, as early as i859 itself, that the hymns IV. 26 
and 27 arc dramatic pieces."^ 

This view has been fully developed by Hertelt and von Schroeder.J Hcrtel* 
takes X. 34 and ii9 as monologues, and the rest as dramatic pieces. He compares 
these hymns with GUagoviiula and the Yatras, and in this light the vedic dialo- 
gues are the precursors of the modern drama. The Suparuadhyaya is a complete 
mystery, a drama. The hymn of the frogs (7. io3) is a secular drama. Here men 
mask themselves as frogs, and dance the spell to procure rain. Similary in the 
gambler's hymn ( 10. 34 ) he imagines that the dances represented the leaping 
and falling of dice. Yama and Yaml enact a fertility drama. (10. io).$ 

Von Schroeder leaves the Greccian atmosphere and enters medievaT 
European iheolgy, when the Germanic drama proper began. He was weighed under 
the ethnological considerations and the Christian Mysteries, Moralities and 
Interludes. Since music and dancing too were found in the samvada suktas, he 
at once took them to be Cult dramas, which were later on represented as Visnu- 
Rudra cults. Both these scholars found here * really speeches belonging to some 
dramatic performances connected with the religious cults; we have only to supply 
the dramatic action.' Von Schroeder has e.vamincd some i7 hymns, found similar 
things existing in the Indo- Germanic period, and r.econstructed these socalled 
Cult-dramas with chorus and dance, vegetation and magic.|| 

Reviving the dramatic theory of Max Muller, these scholars gave the lie 
direct to the Akhyana theory. As Hertcl points out the Vajasaneyi Samhita knows 
of a iS'ailusa, an actor (3o. 6). The existence of the traditional actors precludes 
the possibility of the granihikas or of prose fillings. Though Hertcl postulates 
some sort of relationship between these Cult-dramas and the classical dramas, 
von Schroeder plainly admits his inability to connect the two. 

Hertel maintains that the Rgvcdic hymns were not recited, but sung. Von 
Schroeder brings in not only music and song, but also dance, emphasising it much. 
He shows the ethnographical parallels. He finds cognate groups of dancers for 
the Maruts in other countries. Ilcrtel agrees with him in showing some sort of 
mimic actions in masks. Both ol them do not explain why and how such 
dramatic performances were lust even in the later day rituals. 

We have to remember that a ritual application of these songs is not 
handed down to us by the Indian tradition. It is almost paradoxical to think 


* Horabkuiift i). Jit'. A. J. 

t Der Uispriing dus imliselies Drama unci Ei)Os ; W. Z. K. M. 18. 59 if; 137. ff. 
i MyiJtoi iinn nml Mimus. 

» W. Z. K. M. 22. 27:\ If; Is. (f: IS 1 ;i7 i\\ 

11 Mystciiiuni iinl Miinu: . p. If. 
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that mimic dances existed once in the rituals, that they disappeared in later 
ritual observances, and that the tradition was totallj" ignorant of them. 

Von Schroeder closely links up this’ explanation to the vegetation 
ritual. He applies the principle of vegetation ritual to a good many hymns. He 
finds a grand allusion to it in the “Upala praksinl" of IX. ^I2, which he 
interprets as *corn-molher’. . But the Maruts, who play a prominent part in this 
theory as dancers have apparently no real characteristics of the vegetation 
magic. The Lopamudra dialogue (i. i79) Tepresented to him the ritual of fertility 
and vegetation, when the corn has been cut. Hence Lopamudra signified to him 
the disappearance of the corn -spirit, much in the same way as that of 
proserpine. The simple song, IX. ii8, ‘‘becomes a wild scene of revelry by a 
masked crew of vegetation spirits dancing to music and singing the song'M 
In X. lo there is a variant of the fertility magic.i Unlike Hcrtel, von Schroeder 
believed that the vedic drama was dying out when vve find it-S As such the later 
ritual is silent regarding the ritual drama. But even then tradition could not have 
ignored it. 

Von Schroeder places X. ii9 in the performance of Soma-festivity. He 
considers X. 97 to be a medicine-mimus “The song of the gambler (X. 34) would 
find its place, accompanied by dances of the personified dice and of apsarasas 
at the kindling of the fire of the sabhii, which served also as the place 
of dicing. It would serve also as an interlude in the midst of the offering to 
recall the mind of the spectators to the dangers of gambling, and it would thus 
serve the purpose of a Morality of the middle ages in Europe”.!] This is all 
wishfull thinking and reading the Christian parallels into a harmless monologue 
of an introspective and didactic value. Von >Dchroeder is too much led away by 
the medieval European mysteries, moralities, and interludes, as Hcrtel is misled 
by the Yatras. 

3. The Vegetation Theory. 

A. B. Keith visualises the vegetation theory in interpreting the dialogue 
hymns.lF According to him, it is only Patanjali that first notices the regular 
drama. The vedic ritual is full of dramatic elements. But the Mahavrata cere- 
monyf{p» contains many dramatic devices based upon the vegetation magic. 
Keith categorically denies the existence of any drama in the vedic times. It 


Ibid. p. Ifi8. 
t Ibid. p. 408. 
t Ibid. p. 275. 

Ibid. p. 70. 

11 Keith in J. R. A. S. 1911. pp. 1004, lOO.*). 
f Z. D. M. G. 64. CuM to 530; J. R. A. S._1909 to 1912 and lOlG. 
’f Kathaka Samhita 34. 5} Saukhayanu Aiunyaka. 
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may be true that the hymn X. lo was originally suggested by observations o! 
a nature-ritual of some sort, while it may not be true that the hymn was 
ever used at a dramatic performance in the rite. There is no necessary 
reason why a Rsi might not compose a hymn w'hich directly reflects a ritual 
custom of a dramatic character without intending the hymn to be used as a 
ritual drama, and unless so used there is no question of a drama as a literary 
form, which essentially implies a representation through' action Further, no 
Indian tradition speaks of the prevalence of drama in this period. And the 
‘‘drama represents the outcome of a vegetation ritual*’. The ancient Indian 
ritual is full of ritual dialogue.s. There were elaborate dialogues in the Asvamedha 
and other rites. The speech of the queen in the Va-jasaneyi Saiuhita (33.i8), the 
speech of the Brahmana student and of a hetaira in the Mahavrata ( Kathaka 
Sainhita 34. 5; Aitareya Aranyaka), the Brahmodyas and other rites are 
recognised as important parts of the sacrifices. So, while “drama is a representa* 
tion, this dramatic ritual is a presentation pure and simple”. t 

It is impossible to say, proceeds Keith, whether the verses were sung 
at all in the vedic times. The Brahmanas regularly employ the word ‘gay’ for 
the saman and ‘sams’ for the rks. “The drama springs from the dramatic 
ritual, and there must be a stage when the tw'o seem but one. But the essence 
of the two is distinct, and depends on the relation of the performers to the 
action. In the dramatic ritual they are actors themselves seeking some direct end; 
in the drama they conscientiously represent the action of others”. J With this 
theory Keith tries to solve the problem of silence in later Literature regarding 
the ritual-vegetatioii-dramatic-cleinents. Here he imagines certain things. The 
priests, who admitted the popular chariot races, abuses and the like, “could not 
see the dancing and singing of the gods on the stage. Moreover, stress must be 
laid on the fact that the ritual drama was in great measure a phallic drama, and 
phallic rites were hated of the priests.”^ This is the answer sponsered by von 
Schroeder. The old ritual was coarse, but there is not enough evidence to show 
that ‘the drama was inevitably bound up with the phallic practices’.'! These 
samvadas ceased to have successors, not because the Indian drama terminated by 
the Vedic period, but only because it has not yet begun. If With Maurice Bloom- 
field,^ Keith holds that many of the Rgvedic songs were mainly composed for 
the ritual. There hymns ‘fill up the pauses in the sacriflce^§ ‘The drama 


* J. R. A. S. 1009. pp. 20 l>, 
t Ibid. pp. 1011. pp. OOO, 007. 
t Ibid. pp. 000 to 1001. 

^ Ibid. p. 100:^. 

11 Ibid. p. 1003. 
f Ibid. p. 1003. 

J. A. R. S. 17. 177. 

S J. R. A. S. 1011. p. 1006. 
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developed outside the Brahminical stratum of the populace/ in popular life and 
religion. The Kgveda, which is essentially a religious work, does not contain 
any dialogues of a dramatic character.*^ These arguments are presumed to have 
the support of the fact that the Mahabharata knows only the pantomimes and 
puppet shows. There is no early Buddhistic evidence for a drama. Paiiini’s Nata 
S“tra (4. 3. no, in) cannot possibly be said to refer to dramas.! 

Before examining these arguments we have to bear in mind certain very 
mportant points. The Rgveda, as we have it now, is only a collection of some 
of the songs that were selected by the compilers. Even so conservative a critic 
as Oldenberg has admitted that many of the most beautiful secular songs have 
been lost, and that only a few escaped into this selected edition. t These socalled 
Akhyanas or samvadas suffered a good deal in this process of unnatural selection. 
Secondly, there are lapses in tradition. A long time did elapse after the composi- 
tion of the rks, and the beginning of a critical study of these compositions. By 
this time the interpreters have lost the original aesthetic interpretation, and 
consequently the text was interpreted in a way that is foreign to the spirit of the 
authors. $ The ritualistic tradition commenced long after the Rgvedic songs were 
.composed. Hence we cannot deduce satisfactory conclusions from the traditional 
accounts regarding the form of* these Sanivadas. Further, the absence of a 
traditional account is never a proof of the falsity of a new interpretation. Besides 
the Rgveda presents the culmination of a great Era of Civilization and Culture. 

The origin of drama is an unsolvablc riddle, like the origin of language, of 
mankind. In Greece we can trace it to the vegetation magic and the Bacchanalian 
festivities. But just as Greece and India ckffer in their beginnings of Philosophy, 
so do they in their origins of the drama. The Mahavrata and other rites occur 
in later ritual and literature; but it is no point to argue from a pantomime of the 
modern day that the drama has its origin in these pantomimes, and vegetation 
magic. The dramatic sense is the most common thing inherent in every man. It 
is a fundamental axiom of the dramatic technique that the drama is intended to 
be staged. It is only later on that we have purely imaginative dramas like King 
Lear or Prometheus Unbound, that arc to be read and enjoyed. 

The very term Nataka implies that the drama employs dancing; and dance 
always demande action and music. The Rgvedic period does not lack reference 
to the popularity of dancing. There are many allusions to the dances of the 


* Ibid. pp. 1008, 1009. 
t J. R. A. S. 1910. pp. 146 to 151. 

t Nachrichten von dur Koniglisclien Gosselschaft dor wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen. Heft 1, 1918. pp. HO to 71. Sco also the present writer’s article on the 
Fragmentary nature of Rgveda in Prabuddha Bliilrata. 

9 See the writer’s article in Nagpur University Journal. 
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Maruts* and Usas. Women and men used to dance on festive occasions. It was 
even cultivated as a diversion and amusement. Like a dancing girl Usas used 
to put on her valuable jewels and lay bare her breast like a cow that yields 
milk to her young ones, (l.92.4). 

There were maidens in those days who decked themselves in splendid raiment, 
danced and attracted lovers. Music accompanied dancing. The Sainhita refers 
to a good number of wind instruments like Vaua, Vani Bhrtni, Bakura, Najt, 
Van^a, Ksoui, Dhamani, Aghjiti and so on. There arc again refrains in some 
songs and dialogues too. We know that a refrain demands some sort of music 
and action. The hymn of the drunken Indra — X. ii9— *and the Soma labour 
song — IX. 1 12 — must have been accompanied by dance and a chorus. A similar 
thing appears in the Vrsfikapi hymn, X. 86. 

In the dialogues themselves the poet has recognised the dramatic note. 
Purnravas asks Urvasi to stop so that they might converse, and not hear a 
narration. firSTT 3 The .jfatapatha explicitly names this hymn 

— X. 95 — an ‘Uktapratyukta’ — a dialogue. Further, even the tradition does not 
give any ritual or vegetation colouring. There is no proper Viniyoga for these 
hymns in the rituals. Hence the vegetation theory is contrary to all available 
facts, and to the spirit of the songs as well. ^ 

4. The Ballad Theory. 

The ballad theory is a modification of Windisch-Oldcnbcrg-Geldner-Pischel 
hypothesis of the Akhyana or the Itihasa. It is systematically developed by 
Gcldner,! WinternitzJ and Charpentier.? from the Itihasa it is an easy jump to 
the ballad. While Geldncr styles all these hymns as ballads, Charpentier 
holds that X. 5i, 52 , 53 and 86 arc the only dramatic pieces, the rest being 
ballads. And Winternitz reads here a combination of the epic, ballad and lyric 
forms. According to him the dramatic theory is really correct in some cases; but 
in other cases both the ballad and dramatic theories equally hold good. These 
hymns, he observes, ‘throw considerable light on the origin of both epic and 
dramatic poetry’. .‘The sanivada hymns are nothing else but ancient ballads... 
This ancient ballad poetry is at once the source both of the epic and of the 
dramatic poetry. ..There is certainly a strong dramatic element in all these 
ballads, both secular and religious. And there can be no doubt, that they 


II See Rgveda : I. 37. 1, C; 87. 3; 130 2; V. 62. 12^ GO. 3; VII. 60 iGj VIII. 20. 22; 
X. 78. C. 

t Rgveda iin Auswahl; Dai altindi»che Balladou Dicihtung (Fostschrift d. univ. 
Marburg f. dio Philologen Vois.) 1913. p. 03 If. 

i History of Indian Literature; Some problems of Indian Literature; XXX 
W. Z. K. M. 23. 102 ff. 

$ Die Suparnanage. 
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contributed as much to the origin of the drama as to the origin of the epic.... 
This, however, is only a survival of an early stage of poetry, when our distinc- 
tions between epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry cannot be applied at all, but 
when all poetry was dramatic, epic and lyric at the same time and generally 
accompanied by dancing, music, and singing.,,. This poetry was as a rule 
religious'.* 

At the outset let us draw the distincion between these three literary 
forms. A ballad is a dancing song in the form of a narrative, having the connect- 
ing links in it.t A lyric is ‘a short poem usually divided into stanzas or strophes, 
and directly expressing the poet's own thoughts and sentiments'.^ An epic is 
a quasi-historical and quasi-mythological narrative of vital importance to the 
history of mankind. Thus, while ballad and'epic stress the objective interest 
and value, the lyric is too personal to be mixed up with them. It is impossible 
to think how these three can coexist in one and the same poem. 

Narration is not found in these dialogue hymns. The incidents and history 
previous to those related in these hymns are only referred to by way of allusions. 
Purnravas and Urvas^i often allude to their past life. Yami alludes to the happen- 
ings before they were born. And allusion is not narration. The connecting 
links. ..like ‘said he*, ‘said she*. ..are totally absent here. It is only from the 
meaning that we can infer who is speaking. It is this note of intense dramatic 
spirit that has baffled many scholars in ascribing the speeches to the proper 
characters. 

Charpentier rejects the Akhyana theory completely. He proves well that 
the Jataka literature has no bearing on the Vedic. No original akhyanas existed 
even in the epic period. The Akhyana makes its first appearance only in the 
Pali texts.§ These Samvadas are not cult dramas, as a ritual application of 
these songs is not delivered to us.[l Where the tradition does not mention any 
samvadas, there we have monologues ( lo, 34, 37, ii9; 9 . 112 ). In 10 . 97 and 
7. io3 we do not have dramatic pieces. They are songs of magic. 10 . 34 is 
didactic and belongs to the epic literature. Dramatic poetry can be seen only 
in 10 . 86 and 10 . 53. The former is a jesting play (Scherzspiel), a Mimus; the 
latter is a mysterium connected with the sacred cult of the placing of the 
fire. All the other songs, which Von Schroeder has examined, belong to the 
epic poetry and to the saga of Gods.lf 

* Some problems of Indian Literature, pp. 44 to 67. 

t Fowler : Dictionary of Modern English Usage, p. 600 

t Oxford English Dictionary. 

t Die Supamasage. pp. 61 to 67. 

II Ibid. P. 80. 

% Ibid. P. 121. 
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On the whole, there are roughly some twenty songs that played a promi- 
nent part in the controversy. They are, 1. 165, i7i, i73; III. 33; IV. i8,4i?; VII. io3, 
IX. 1 12; X. 34, 5i, 52, 53, 86, 95, 97, 102, 108, i.i9. This list includes songs, ballads, 
monologues, and dialogues. The hymn of the frogs ( 7. io3 ) is a ballad of 
superstition, not of magic. The Mudgala song (10. 102) is a perfect ballad. The 
harmless little song, 9. 1 12, is a fine lyric of extraordinary mirth and melody. 
The hymn of the gambler (10. 34), though didactic, is a perfect specimen of a 
monologue. The songs of Atharvan (10. 97) and of the drunken Indra (10. Ii9) 
are monologues. The rest are dramatic pieces, pure and simple. 

While examining Keith’s vegetation-hypothesis, it is maintained that, 
dance and song existed in the Vedic period. Literature envoi ves in the order 
of epic, lyric and drama. The drama represents the culminating stroke of poetic 
genius; and the songs of Rgveda represent the last days of a great epoch and 
civilisation which could not have missed the drama. In the redaction of the 
present text many songs were omitted; but, as the compiler could not resist the 
temptation, he included these samvadas also. As such it is not correct to say, 
like Von Schroeder, that they arc a sort of decorative and literary bywork, 
mainly designed to add, a charm. 

The conversation in these dialogues is highly polished, poetic, and at the 
same time simple and elegant. The figures employed have a naked simplicity 
throwing fresh light on unexpected quarters. There is much of brisk action 
throughout. Ths serious and the comic ( I. i79; X. 108 ), the hailing and the 
retort ( X. 10; 95 ), the fun and the frolic, and the real and the mystic ( III. 33; 
IV. 18 ) join hands together and move in a lively concert till the curtain falls. No 
solution is slated in these dialogues, excepting those of Maruts, Lopamudra, 
Visvamitra, and Agni. The problem is simply raised, and the dramatis personae 
leave us with expectation. Much is left for our imagination, and ‘ more is meant 
than meets our car ’ or eye. ‘ An atmosphere of infinite suggestion *, the typical 
characteristic of all great-poetry, hovers round these dialogues, and we fail to 
articulate how they might have concluded. They are specimens of mighty concepts 
that pass before our eyes as simple facts. They are-short, unusually crisp, and 
often misty owing to their fragmetary character. 

These Sanivadas set the mind to thought, and suggest a mystical and 
symbolical explanation throughout. Urvasi, who has the whole universe in her 
control, identifies herself with Usas; and remaining on the stage, she informs 
us that she has fled with the speed of the wind from the grip of the mortal like 
the first of the dawns; this is evidently the utterance of a mischievous nymph, a 
nymph like that of Ariel. Yarn! stands on the stage as a youthful maiden in 
love, but she edntinues to talk of the beauty and youth of her parents, the 
Gandharva in the floods and Apyii Yosan or the maiden of the waters. Lop5- 
inqdra is in her lusty youth, full of beauty and vigour; but she complains of old 
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age spoiling her beauty. We do not sec, nor do feel Saraina as a dog, Agastya 
converses with the Maruts and Indra; they arc not represented as divine 
personages. Wen Visvamitra approaches the rivers, they do not flow as rivers, 
but walk gracefully like lovely maidens full of love and affection. 

Throughout these hymns we find brisk and lively action, which we have 
, to infer from their speeches. Passions, sentiments, and feelings that are the 
necessary accompaniments of dramatic action, are represented artfully and 
most naturally. Allusion and references to past events heighten the dramatic 
interest; .they acquaint us in an artistic^ way with the incidents necessary for a 
proper understanding of their contents. Almost all these dialogues take up their 
themes at certain crucial point and open the scenes very abruptly and artisti- 
cally. The Vedic dramatist sought after brevity, symmetry, artistic polish, and 
a high and noble and lofty imagination. The classic instances arc I. i79; 
X. lo; X. 95. 

The last and the most important factor that finally makes out these hymns 
toTjc dramatic fragments, is the presence of stage-directions in some of them. 
The stage direction is supplied by a verse or two, or at times by a line or two. 
Sometimes we have to infer them from the actual conversation itself. In I. i65 
Indra approaches the Maruts by saying to himself. 

The Maruts address him in the next, which enables us to infer his approach. 
Yami approaches her brother speaking to herself. 

From the next line we infer that she has come near. Puraravas hails Urvasi to 
halt so that they can converse. Though we arc not told whether she stopped or 
not, we can easily imagine that she did, for otherwise they could not have carried 
on the dialogue. While the gods were engaged in a conversation with Agni in X. 
53, Tvastar was sharpening his axe, which is alluded to in the ninth verse. The 
last two verses are spoken by Tvastar, and this indication suggests that Tvastar 
has to utter them sharpening the axe. Again the verses X. 86 . 20 , 21 are spoken 
by Indra and Indrani, and they clearly give the stage direction regarding 
Vrsakapi, who is slowly moving out of the scene. 

The tenth verse of IV. 18 informs us that Aditi gave birth to Indra, and 
that she left her unlicked calf to wander. After this stage direction we have the 
eleventh verse which reads : 

“ Then to her mighty child the Mother turned her saying, ’My son. . . ’ . ’ This 
together with the proceeding verse make up the stage direction. Visvfimitra 
requests the rivers to give him way, to which they finally yielded (III. 33, 10 , ii). 
The dialogue stops here and the next verse read & : 
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' The warrior host of the Bharatas has crossed the rivers safely, winning their 
favour*. This much is the stage Jirection, for in the next half we have an 
address by the poet who exhorts the rivers to ‘ swell with their billows hasting 
and pouring riches, to fill channels and roll swiftly onward *. 

The best type of stage direction is to be found [in the dialogue of Lopa- 
mudra (i. 1 79). She has put forth her complaint and request to her husbandin' 
the first two verses. Agastya first rejects her pleas in the first half of the third 
rk. He, however, fell in, as the second half reveals. She justifies her longing in 
the first half of the fourth rk. Then it is ^aid : / 

This plainly states that * she approaches her husband*. It is a clear stage direc* 
tion. This is closely ioUowed by a short* Aside* by Agastya in the last line : ‘the 
unsteady female beguiles the steady male*. The stage directions and the *Aside 
here should convince every one regarding the dramatic nature of these hymns. 

The whole controversy regarding the nature of the Samvada Suktas has 
arisen simply because the scholars went on discussing the diamatic nature and 
otherwise of these along with other hymns have totally nothing to do with the 
dramatic qualities. They have included beaufiful songs and lyrics like VII. io3; 
VIII. 89; IX. II2; X. 34, 97, and ii9. But the Sainv&das that have a real dramatic 
quality are only thirteen in number. These are the fragments of Vedic One-Act 
and One-Scene plays of a rare literary value. Their dramatic character is too 
vitally felt at every step. 



PARENTHESIS IN THE RGVEDA 

Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, Poona. 

The parenthesis occuring in the Rgvecla has received dificrcnt treatments 
at the hands of different interpreters. Say ana and Grassmann practically ignore 
it; they fill in the supposed lacunae or change the order of words or change 
the forms and thus make the parenthetical clause yield a plain meaning. Gcldner 
and Ludwig have recognized its existence probably in an exceeding measure. 
Oldenberg is ever cautious; ordinarily he is for avoiding it and admits it only 
under compulsion. In Rv I. i53. 4; 11. 38. lo; VI. 47. i9, VII. 6. i; i9. 5; VIII. 
I. II, 2o; 48.5; 55. i; 77.6; IX. io2. 3; X. i5. 4; 22. 9; 5i. 5; 55.5, 66. i3; 
80. i; 93. 6; 98. i; 106. 7 he has refused to accept it when it has been affirmed 
by other scholars like Geldner, Bhartholomae and Henry. Surely not in all these 
cases can Oldenberg be right in rejecting parenthetical construction. None of 
these authors, moreover, have explicitly pointed out a conscious rhetorical 
purpose served by the parenthesis. 

Vedic poetry is very unequal in its literary merit; some poets write with 
a sense of style and an eye to picturesque effect which are absolutely modern, 
while others write without inspiration and purely with eye to ritual use. In 
general, however, the vedic poet can, without exaggeration, be desetibed as a 
great artist in words, when especially a poet shows himself a master of expression 
and a stylist in other verses of the same hymn; and when an interpreter assumes 
his poet to be an exception to the normal working of the human mind and 
interprets his poetry in such a way that it either yields no sense or only an 
imperfect sense only after an artificial and forced interpretation, surely it is the 
interpreter that is at fault. 

As an example I will cite I. i84. i, which runs thus in the Pada text : 

f 5 ^ II 

Sayana takes sr%: as an epithet of «r5H understood, and to secure agreement 
between the subject and the verb cither the one or the other is to be changed. In 
the alternative he proposes to understand 6 to. constitute a dependent illative 
clause : etc. Grassmann would change into ^ 

and an adjective to the object of Olderberg remarks that the syntax 

is irregular. Geldner takes ^ as a separate sentence and understands^ in the 
sense of ‘priest’, which yields only a nonsensical meaning. All the interpreters 
apparently assume that the poet is incapable of writing sense. By understanding 
d to constitute a parenthesis, the verse yields a sufficiently good sense. 

29 
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‘Wherever you may be, oh Nasatyas, offspring of heaven, may we today 
and in future invoke you, those (famous rescuers), the (very) fkc at break of 
dawn (does so) — for him (our patron) who is more liberal than a rich lord*. As 
another example I take II. 38. lo 

w m qf?r: m I 

aTTsa^% cTTJTW ^Rrg: II 

Grassmann arranges the two clauses one after another and thus removes the 
parenthesis. Oldenberg does not notice it nor does he anywhere refer to the 
favourite device of the Rgveda poets to introduce invocations and praises of 
deities by the back door as it were; cf. I. 25. 6, where Varuna is introduced in a 
hymn to Mitra; 1. 184. 3, where he is brought in in a hymn to the Asvins; 1. 154, 6, 
where Indra is introduced in a hymn to Visuu; II. 3i. 5, where and 
receive compliments in a hymn to etc. 

Let us try to understand the true nature of the Rffvedic parenthesis. 
Parenthesis is the insertion of a sentence into anotlicr sentence or sentence-group, 
this latter being left unfmislied at the point where the parenthesis starts and 
being resumed where it closes. It is an aside, usually an afterthought, introduced 
generally for some literary effect, which is distinct from the picturesqueness 
of the thought itself. The following are not instances of parenthesis, although 
the thoughts contained in them may be striking, because the clauses do not 
break the continuity of the main clause : 

STL . .«f^. . . Mi % M. i V I. lo. i 

grtRI WT TT: ^ MT*! TIiil I VI. 44. 1 3 

The following is an instance of parenthesis : II. i8. 3 ^ arw 

or Vl. 45. 16 qfii:, 

where % f^gi: rtg are inserted into the main clause for a certain 

rhetorical eflect.. In the same way the passages to be mentioned later on under 
varieties iv and v of the artistic parenthesis form examples of parenthesis in 
sentence-groups. On an analysis of the parenthetical clauses in the Rgveda it 
will be seen that the Vedic poet is a consummate artist and has made the 
parenthesis serve five different purposes, besides using it in the common-place 
way how the .parenthesis is used in colloquial language. 

For the common place use of parenthesis I may cite the following : 

I. 23. 20 ^ STSI^ri; - SRT: ^4IT. 

- V. 16. 5 g gaiH: WT «R. For other examples of 

cf. V. 35. 8; VIII. 4. 12.; 61. 7; 64. 10. 

X. 95. 1 ^ 5n^ fiiw g 
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i Amongst the artistic varieties of the patcnthesis, by far the most 
current variety is that which introduces an explanation; cf. 

«TT?TT VI. lo. i; also VIII 

4. 1 7; VI. 47. i9 

ii The parenthesis often introduces an after thought, or an exhortation, or 
an emphatic assertion, cf. I. i49. i, VI. 45. i6; 1. 32. 5. ^5^ ^ 

He killed Vytra — and another greater, Vyainsa. 

iii Instead of an after thought, there is often a preparation for a following 
idea introduced by the parenthesis. 

III. I. I -5rr§ 

Oldenbcrg docs not take Eff^ as parenthetical and explains 
the accent by taking the first quarter as a dependent clause, which is 
unjustifiable. Gcldner takes as parenthetical, but derives it from 
It is really a preparation for the crf|;=g::p'4 that follows. I would translate 
it thus : *Thou hast made me a powerful carrier (of oblations) -indeed 
it is than that earnest ('the oblations, not I )— that I may sacrifice in an 
assembly.* 

Similarly ^ ^T*TT is a preparation for the next 

line in X. i39. 6. 

In VII. 6i. 5, the clause ^ comes in between 

its substantive The poet anliciputcs that the demon of 
Varuna may be mistaken for other demons acting in a mysterious and 
^miraculous manner and states beforehand that there is nothing mysterious 
beforehand, Grassmann, Lanman, Bergaigns and Oldenberg change the 
text to 9(r^: so that the first quarter may contain other adjectives 

than to which is certainly an unwarranted [iroccdurc. 

iv The parenthesis accompanies an action or gesture 

III. I. I 

VII. 6. I vi 

is probably an epithet of Indra and before bowing to Agni, the poet, 
because he has thought of Indra is this connection, bows to him. 

V The parenthesis introduces indirect compliments to deities. A few 
instances have been already quoted above. I shall add VII. 6. i; 34. i5; 

95. 5. 

The parenthesis explains the accents of verbs, but it is not for explaining 
accents that the parenthesis should be thought of. It is in comformity with 
the practice of Vedic poets that a passage could be declared to be parenthetical. 
In the light of the above X. 55. 5 ^ can safely be treated 

as containing hihT R IT! ^ parenthesis of variety. 



THK NATURAL BASIS OF VARUNA IN THE RGVEDA 

Dr. V, M. APTE, Dharwar. 

1. The diversity of views held by scholars, regarding the personality 
of Varuna is truly bewildering ! The most widely accepted view [ Roth, 
Rartholomae, Hopkins, Eggers, Darmesteter, L. von Schroder, Spiegel, Bohnen- 
berger, Macdonell, Keith etc. ] is that Varuna originally represented ‘the 
encompassing, sky*. Slightly modified versions of this view are that the physical 
basis of Varuna is ‘ the starry vault of heaven * ( Max Muller ) or ‘ the dark 
night-sky ’ (KnauerJ. Other theories are that Varuna primarily stood for * the 
Night* (Meyer), ‘the half-year-long Arctic night* (Tilak), ‘the Moon* (Oldenberg), 

* the Soma : Moon ’ ( Hillebrandt ), ‘ Vrtra who restrains the waters with his 

(Bcrgaigne), ‘the Winter in its divine aspect, the demoniac one being 
represented by Vftra (Johansson), ‘the Cosmic-magician, the Asura who 
possessed the maximum of asu, an all penetrating occult powcr-substancc 
postulated by the Primitives* ( Dr. Dandekar ), or ‘ the god of the Ocean * 
[ Pischel, Luders, Kretschmer & Przyluski ]. 

2 . Review of all the Rgvedic passages pertaining to Varuna clearly 

establishes, in the opinion of the writer, that the natural basis of Varuna is 

the aerial or celestial Waters^ the special field of his activity and rest — Waters 

which turn out on closer inspection to be not merely earthly waters or rain- 

waters but also and chiefly elemental Watery vapours which because of the 

important role they play in the cosmogony and cosmology of the RV. may 

be called ‘ Cosmic Waters \ 

\ 

3. There are two vital considerations that lead us to this conclusion, 
(i) There is in the RV. in the first plac^ ample evidence of Varuna*s close 
association bordering on identification with and Overlordship of, not only the 
waters of the terrestrial rivers and seas or oceans, not only the rain-waters but 
also the waters of the aerial or celestial rivers and oceans, (ii) Secondly, 
these Waters deified as they are ( ) figure as the creators of the world, 
or as the primeval stuff out of which the universe is created These celestial 
waters or watery vapours ( pur^a ) seem further to be conceived by the R V 
poets as something like subtle matter pervading the space or the regions 
above, below and around them and making the movements of the luminaries 
possible by constantly circulating from the nether hemisphere to the upper 
one and vice versa ! 

4. The following passages may be cited as relevant in this connection. 
That the waters are the peculiar and almost exclusive sphere of the activity 

33 
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ant resiQ\ Varuna is indicated by passages like the following:— ‘‘ Through 
heaven move the Maruts, along the earth Agni, this Vata moves through 
the air ( and ) ovet the Waters^ across the oceans moves Varuna — (all) seeking 
you/OSons of Strength I (I. i6i. i4). “ In the midst of the Waters moves 
Varuna watching the truth and falsehood of men (VII. M, 3) “ Varuna has sat 
himself down among the Waters for (the exercise of) sovereignty'^ (1. 25. lo). 
The Watery Home of Varuna is mentioned in II. 38. 8. “He is the (very) form of 
the Rivers “(VII. 34. ii). According to VIII. 4r. 7, Varuna lies on the Waters 
as a (veritable) garment. IX. 9o. 2 in a simile speaks of Varuna clothing himself 
with the Rivers. The last two passages together establish the identity of Varuna 
with the Waters, the poets wondering as it were, whether to describe Varuna 
as the garment of the Rivers, or the Rivers as a garment of Varuna ! “ He 
( Varuna ) is a hidden Ocean “ ( VIII. 4i. 8 ). When in VIII. 69. i2, it is said 

that the Seven Sindhus pour themselves into the jaws of Varuna as into a surging 
aV>yss, he is both compared to and identified with the Ocean. 

5, Among the numerous other passages associating the Waters with 
Varuna. in a special manner, the following are typical: — In I. 25. 7 ( veda navah 
samudriyah ) Varuna is called samudriyah ‘residing in the Ocean'. The accent 
of this word admits of its being construed either as Nom. Sing, of santudriya 
( masc. ) or as the Acc. pi. of samudrl ( Fern. ) If the latter alternative be 
adopted, it must qualify 7tdvahy but the accent of the latter word shows it to be 
a Gen. Sing. ! So, if no violence is to be done to the accentuation of the two 
words in the traditional text, samudriyah must be taken as Nom. Sing. Masc. 
qualifying Varuna as we have done [ compare IX. io7. i6 and X. 65. i3 for a 
similar use of the word ]. The Rivers follow the rta of Varuna, when released 
by him ( II, 28. 4 ). He lets the moistening Waters swell ( IV. 42 . 4 ). When 
it is said (V. 85, 3-4) that he moistens the earth ‘as rain bedews Yava (barley)', 
and that he does so with a cask which has an opening below and which he 
empties on the firmament, on heaven and on earth, the Waters that Varuna 
commands must be adjudged different from rain-waters. He lets forth the 
Watery floods of Rivers for whom he has cut out a path (VII. 87. i; X. 75. 2). 
In a hymn to the All-gods (VII. 34), among verses which set forth the distinguish- 
ing charactcrestics of the various gods, one ( v, 10) tells us that Varana 
marks out the pathways for the Rivers. “Varuna, like heaven^ descends to the 
Ocean ( Sindhn y' [ VII. 87. 6 . ]. Is there not here a reference • to the lower 
invisible half of the Cosmic Ocean surrounding the Universe, which, its upper 
half as represented by heaven, must descend to or touch at some point ? 
It is very significant that out of the eight hymns that celebrate Varuna 
exclusively, four are found in the Vasistha Maiwjala (VII. 86-89) ! The seer, 
Vasistha and his family stand in a particularly close relation to Varuna. What 
is noteworthy from our point of view, is that the special fa^vour shown by 
Varuna takes the from of a joy-ride, in a ship which he grants to Vasistha 
0. C....5 
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in his own company. The two together mount to- the ship which puts out to the 
very middle of the sea and ride on the crests of the waves, moving gracefully 
up and down, as it were, on a swing ! (VII. 88. 3-4). Similarly in VII. 42. 3, the 
poet prays to Varuna that he and his people may mount a ship which will 
bear them to safety. It is hardly any wonder that ships should be the special 
charge of a god who is ‘lord of the sea*. In VII. 89. 4, an appeal for mercy is 
made to Varuna by his praiser who is overtaken by thirst in the very midst of 
the Waters ! I am not inclined to read in this'verse a matter of fact reference 
to ‘dropsy* or a figurative allusion to ‘greed inspitc of plenty*. If the Waters 
are those of an earthly sea, then the reference may be to the thirst which the 
Saltish Waters cannot quench. It is more probable, however, in my view, that 
the poet intends a pun, on the word ^apilni\ which means ‘Waters* both Uosmic' 
and ‘ordinary*, by presenting the paradox that the Cosmic Waters which are 
all around the poet fail to allay his thirst ! Varuna stands at the source of tho 
Sindhus ( VIII. 4r. 2 ). The Waters sing aloud unto Varuna as mother kine 
unto their calves (VIII. 69. ii). In X. 124. 7, it is said that Varuna let out the 
Waters, where on the latter, the Bright Ones, took on the colour or splendour 
of Varuna, bringing on prosperity, like (his) wives. This idea finds an echo 
later in the Taittiriya Samhita (V. 5. 5. 4) where it is said that the Waters are 
the wives of Varuna. 

6. It is quite unnecessary to labour the point that Varuna is connected 
with rain-waters. Mitra and he figure prominently among the gods, invoked for 
rain. One whole hymn (V. 63) is devoted to their praise, as bestowers of rain. 
The ghfta^ (ghee) Madhu (honey) and plvas (fat) which they send down and in 
which they are clad are all figurative allusions to the refreshing sweetening and 
fattening qualities of the rain and moisture which they dispense to the earth. 

7. It is in fact these numerous allusions in the RV, to the association 
of Varuna with Waters of all kinds-earthly, aerial and celestial — that have 
led scholars to formulate the various theories (quoted by Dr. Dandekar in the 
ABORI XXI pp. 167-8), such as; — (i) Mitra and Varuna represented the twin 
principles of light and moisture respectively (N. N. Chose); (ii) Varuna was the 
most prominent god of fertility in Ancient India (Johansson) and (iii) Varuna was 
primarily a vegetation-god and phallic divinity ( J. J. Meyer). 

8. Such theorizing is inevitable so long as the mystery of the true nature 

of the so-called ‘Waters’ as conceived by RV poets is not unravelled. If they 
were just terrestrial waters, then Varuna would have been a minor god, a 
sort of Indian Neptune ! If they were rain-waters, he would have been a 
mere duplicate of Par janya, but in the RV, he is the the All-binder, the 

All-enveloper, the Controller par excellenccy the one and only dhrta-vrata 
( the keeper of tihe Ordinances ), the supreme moral ruler; He and Indra are 
the two gods that tower above the rest as the two most prominent deities in 
the RV. The exclusive ( and at the same time fundamental ) trait of his 
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character whereby he appears a pauft, is on the one hand, a poetic version of 
Varuna’s nature as the All-encompassing, ubiquitous, omnipresent god, and on 
the other, is based on his connection with rtct. The Rta (lit. ‘the course*) which 
represents ‘the Cosmic Order or law prevailing in Nature,’ ‘Truth’ or ‘Right’ 
as the Order in the ‘moral world and ‘sacrifice’ or ‘rite’, as the Order in the 
religious world, is his special charge. In my paper ‘lUa in Rgveda’ ( Silver 
Jubilee Vol. of the ABORI ) and in the paper ‘ The Rgvcdic antecedents of the 
DJiarmapCiia of Vanina in the Mahabharata ’ in the Sukthankar Memorial Vol. 
( January i944), I have shown that by the side of these well-known secondary 
meanings of ‘Rta*, the Rgveda has even preserved the primary or physical 
sense of the word, namely ‘the settled course never deviated from by the 
luminaries’ or in other words, ‘the belt of the zodiac,’ which represented (in my 
view) orginally, the pr%ia (in a good sense) of Varuna. iMnally, it, must be noted 
that Varuna rules over light as well as darkness, over day as well as night. 

9. Varuna’s rulership of the aerial or celestial Waters can fit into this 
impressive picture of his omnipotence only if the- term diiyiVi ‘celestial’ is under- 
stood in its original sense as ‘Cosmic’, as it must be for the following reasons:— 
(i) The Waters are clearly distinguished as celestial or divine, as flowing through 
artificial channels and as ‘self-born’, flowing to the sea as their goal in VII, 
49. 2 . (ii) The Waters are the creators of all that is fixed and moving (VI. 5o. 7). 
The universe consisted of nothing but undifferentiated Waters in the beginning 
(X. 129. 3), In the cosmogonic accounts of the Brahmanas, the starting point 
is either Prajapati or the primeval Waters ( Compare also the Manu-sniiti I. 9). 

(iii) The rays of light and the Waters are set free simultaneously^ as a result 
of the killing of Vrtra [ I. 5i. 4; 52 . 8; II. i9. 3; III. 34.-8; VI. 3o. 5; VIII. 89. 4], 
In fact, the same word go (cows) is used both for ‘the Waters’ and ‘ the beams 
of light* thus released ! This close association ( verging on indcntification ) of 
the Waters with the rays of light cannot square with the assumption that they 
are rain-waters or the waters of earthly seas or rivers ! Ihc movement of the 
waters and the spreeding forth of the rays of light spring up from the same 
source and follow the same path of rta simultaneously ( I. 5i; VII. 87. i ). 

(iv) Thc Waters are close to the Sun and the Sun is with them (I. 23. i7). The Sun 
mounts the Shining flood of waters ( VII. 6o. 4 ). The passage III. 22 . 3 cd is 
very important in this connection. To obviate the suspicion of any special 
pleading on my part, I quote the translation of Oldenberg ( S B E 46 ); To 
the Waters which ( dwell ) on high in the ether oj the sun and to those which 
approach below. ** Gcldner translates “ The Waters which appear in the light- 
chamber, on the other side of the Sun and below (it).” Similarly X. 27. 21 speaks 
of the vajra being hurled down from the lofty purl^a of the sun I The fact that 
Parjanya and Vata are invoked in VI, 49. 6 to stir up watery vapours ( apyCmi 
purvfmi ) into rain shows by the use of the same word ( purl^a) that on the one 
hand the light-'vapours are identical with the ( cosmic ) watety vapours and 
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on the other that it is the latter that are converted into rain. T/te Streams ( of 
Water ) are turned into channels for the days to move through by Varuna 
(VII S?. i). No wonder, then, that when Vrtra blocks up the Waters, the rays 
of light are shut off and vice versa. That earthly streams or seas and rain-waters 
could be meant in these and the following passages is simply impossible, (v) In 
n. i5. 6, it is said that Indra discharges the Sindhu upwards {udancam). Surely, 
neither rain waters nor earthly waters move upwards ! A very convincing 
passage is I. i64. 5i where we are told that * the same waters go up and down 
along with the days ( the Instr. ahabhih being used in a sociative sense ). 
(vi) That the cosmic circulation of the aerial or celestial waters and the simulta- 
neity of the flowing of the Waters and the spreading of Sun-light ( which latter 
phenomenon is rendered possible by the former ) are unambiguously stated in 
the Avesta and hinted at in the Greek and Egyptian mythologies, has been 
pointed out by W arren ( Paradise Found ) and by Tilak ( The Arctic Home in the 
VedaSf pp. 27o-78 ). 

10. To sum up, the celestial Waters or watery vapours were envisaged 
by the RV poets as something like a misty mass of thin subtle matter diffused 
everywhere in space and serving as the medium for the transmission of light and 
the movements of the luminaries, very much in the manner of the ether of 
modern scientists. The researches of Warren and Tilak in this connection, have 
not received the attention they deserve ! Unfortunately, Tilak did not see the 
bearing of this theory of the Cosmic Waters on the conception of Varuua their 
overlord. Carried a little too far by his Arctic theory, he suggested that Mitra 
and Varuna were originally conceived as two correlated deities representing 
respectively the half-long light and darkness in the ^^aradise of the Aryan 
race ! This is clearly impossible, because in the RV, Varuna true to his form, 
as the All-encompasser, rules over both the spheres — of light as well as of 
darkness — over day as well as night ! It is true that certain grand cosmic 
functions are attributed to a number of gods without distinction, but the, 
following distinctive features of Varuna's activity rule out the whittling down 
of his dominion to darkness or night, however long ! For example, Varuna 
sets in motion the day-star ( the Sun ), in both directions (westward by day and 
eastward by night ) according to VII. 86. i. In V. 85. 5, he is described as 
taking his stand in the firmament and measuring out the earth, using the Sun 
as a measure. He is the lord of both-light ( svar ) and darkness ( andhah ) 
[VII. 88. 2]. The Dawn is a relation {jmii) of Varuna [I. laS. 5]. The Dawns- 
the same to-day and the same tomorrow follow the lasting law of Varuna (I. i23. 
8). A direct allusion to his illumining of both the wide worlds with its splendour 
is found in VI. 68. 9. 

II. The hypothesis stands firm on linguistic grounds too. Any one of 
the three most probable derivations of the name ‘Varuna* whether from Sk. vr 
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* to cover ’ ( an etymology widely accepted ), or from idg *Uer, ‘ to bind ’ 
( Pefcersson, Dumezil ) or from ‘'•'Ucl-lu * to bind* (Johansson) — equally favours 
the character of Varuna as the lord of the * Albcovcring* and therefore ‘ All- 
bindig * Ocean of Cosmic Waters and their lord ! 

12 . Ibis view offers the most natural explanation of the subsequent 
modifications in the conception of Varuna, in post-Rgvodic and post-Vcdic or 
Classical Indian mythologies, in which he has fallen to the subordinate rank of 
an Indian Neptune ! As early as the Atharvaveda, it appears to have been 
forgotten that ufah in the RV, meant not only * the (ordinary) Water * but 
also ‘the (extra ordinary) Cosmic Waters’, described above. Varuna, therefore, 
though still retaining the control of the Waters, has ceased to be the Universal 
Ruler that he was ! 

1 3. This theory lends a peculiar interest to the fact that, in the clay- 
tablets discovered at Boghaz-koi, recording the treaties between the Hittitc and 
Mitani kings concluded ah'out i4oo B. C., out of the two variants : ‘A-ru-na’ and 
‘U-ru-w-na, of the name Varuna, fhe former means ‘the Sea’l We can also now 
understand (if we cannot accept) the attempt of J. Pr/.yluski to derive all these 
three names from the Austro- Asiatic (= see ) and to identify Varuna with 
a non-Aryan god of the sea ( baru-baruna ). Similarly, wt cease to wonder if 
Hopkins proposes to see a linguistic connection between the w'ords : * Varuna ’ 
and ‘ Vo>ri * ( = Water ). 

14. This is indeed, a merit of our hypothesis, that it enables us to view 
the hypotheses of other scholars, in the proper perspective and to understand 
how they arose. They are now seen to be not erroneous^ but as ex[)ressing a part 
of the truth, owing to individual emphasis on one aspect or the other of the 
nature of the ubiquitous Varuna. For example, the theory that Varuna goes back 
to the Indo-Iranian period, the Ahura Mazda of the Avesta, agreeing with him in 
character if not in name, and that the name may even be Indo-European, if it 
could be equated to ‘Ouranos* (the Greek Sky-god), and that Varuna orginally 
represented the encompassing sky, is now seen to be not too wide of the mark, 
because an all-encompassing ocean of cosmic Waters is so apt to be confused 
with the encompassing sky which is after all a prominent part of it. As the two 
natural divisions again, of this surrounding Ocean into the visible upper One and 
the invisible lower One were both associated with Varuna, an emphasis on his 
association with the latter will naturally lead to Varuna being regarded as the 
‘moon* or as any one of the following conceptions : the night-sky, the night, the 
winter -night or Winter ! Such a misunderstanding is helped materially by his 
association with Mitra with whom he forms a Dual Divinity and who usurps 
Varuna’s connection with the upper bright division of the Cosmic Ocean. The 
7nerc inclusion of the dark lower region of Nir. ti within his all-comprehensive 
dominion makes Varuna ( in my opinion ) one of the three gods associated 
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with Yama and the Pitrs. Against this dark back-ground, his all-binding 
character, which is but a stronger version of his all-enveloping nature, led to 
his being associated with fetters, to his being confused with Vura (by Bergaigne) 
and to his being looked upon as a Cosmic-magician to whom mysterious deeds 
and miracles like ‘ binding with bonds not made of ropes * ( VII. 84. 2 ) as well 
as occult knowledge are ascribed. Especially noteworthy in this connection are 
the following pass.ages: — V. 85. 6; VII. 25. 9; 5o. i; 60. 10; 85. 6 and VIII. 4i. 5. No 
wonder, the fitting epithet nmyin for which the variant yakun is once used 
( VII. 88. 6 ) is chiefly applied to him among the gods ( compare, for example, 
passages like VI. 48. i4; VII. 28. 4; X. 99. 10; i47. 5 etc ). 

1 5. Incidentally that great paradox — Agni as the son of the Waters- 
which the Rgvedic rAs ( poets to the core that they were ) use with such 
remarkable skill and frequency is now explained, as never before ! 



THE PROBLEM OF THE GALANTAS 
IN THE RGVEDA-PADAPATHA 

Mr. C. G. Kashikar, Poona 

Students of tlie history of the Yedic religion will ever remain grateful to 
the Brahmans who have preserved the Yedic scriptures from alteration through 
unfaltered oral tradition. Their method of preserving the voluminous texts in the 
absence of the art of writing consisted of the formation of the dilTcrcnt pathas. 
Next to the original text, there was the padapfitha which helped to preserve it and 
also served as the first means of ascertaining its meaning. “A further measure for 
preserving the sacred text from alteration with still greater certainty was taken 
in the form of the KramapAtha in which every word of the i)ada text comes twice, 
being connected both wdth that which precedes and that which follows. Thus the 
four words, if represented by < 7 , r, </, would be read as ab, bi\ ciL ” This was 
again followed by eight di/Tcrent and more complicated pAthas. The climax of 
complication was reached in the GhanapAtha. One versed in the Ghamip.itha was 
considered as a celebrated Vaidika. These eight systems or A>tcv( Vikjayah are 
enumerated in the following verse : 

These F/y(v//j are based on the KramapAtha which in its turn depends 
upon the padapatha. 

As regards the padapfitha of the Rjjveda, we find that the composer of the 
same has, Jwith a view to minimise the labour of the Vaidikas in learning the 
same by heart, omitted certain consecutive words, because they wore exactly iden- 
tical with those already occurred. It is to be noted that such omission of repeated 
words in the padapatha is peculiar to the Rgveda Samhita only. Tliis omission of 
repeated words is represented in the MSS. of the RgvedapadapAtha Ijy a liollow dot 
placed between the preceding and the following word. The traditional term for 
the words thus omitted is Galan/a, This system of observing the Ga]antas is 
faithfully followed by the Vaidikas and is also rigidly maintained in the MSS. of the 
Rgvedapadapatha available in all parts of the couutry. ihe Rgveda-prati^akhya 
which takes the Rgveda-padapatha as its basis, contains a rule ( RV.-prati. 
X. i9 ")* regarding the recitation of the KramapAiha in the case of the Galmita 
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words. This seems to be the only reference to the observation of the Ga\antas in 
the Literature on Vedic phonetics. The teim used in the Rgveda-pratisfikhya for 
the Calauta is Samaya. No rule seems to be laid down anywhere as to where the 

Gn]anta is to be observed. The general practice, however, seems to be that if 

three or more consecutive padas are identical, the}'’ are retained in the place 
where they occur first and are shown as the Ga\antas in all subsequent places.* 
Take for example RV. i. i76, 2 : ^ ^jetc. 

The words have already occurred in RV. f. 7. 9. Therefore the 

traditional pada])ri.tha of RV. i. i76. 2 runs thus : I 3IT I I ||o|| 

I I etc. The purpose of this paper is to review the position of the 
Rgvedapadapatha with regard to the Ga\antas» 

On a closer scrutiny of the Gajafifas we find that there are at least three 
cases in the Rgveda padapatha in which two identical words are marked as 
Gajanfas, The words occur in RV. V. 79. i and are repeated in 

verses 4 to 10 of the same hyinif where they are made Gala7itas. Similarly the 
words occur in RV. VUI. 38. 7 and are repeated in the next two 

verses where they arc made GaUy7itas, Again the words srfffr in RV. 

Vnr. 102 . 4 arc repeated in the next two verses of the same hymn and are shown 
in them as Galaiifas, In these three cases the number of repeated words is two; 
so there was no occasion for the Galanla, It is to be noted that in all the three 
cases each latter word is a compound. 

The verses 9 and 10 in RV. I. loS run thus : 

sTtr: ft II 

wct: <iT^ ft qmiT’-Ji || 

In the padapfitha the latter half of the 9lh aru! the whole of the loth verse are 
shown as the Ga\a7itas, The latter half in both the verses is a refrain occurring 
in verses 7 to 12 of this hymn and was therefore marked as Ga]a7ita. As for the 
lirst half of the toth verse, the fact is that the words and in the 

9th are placed in the reverse position in the lolh. But this has violated the identity 
of any three consecutive words. So there was no occasion for th^ G(ila7ifa of the 
first half of the loth verse. A simillar case is RV. VI. 27. i, 2 : 


* This practice is also followed in the Vfihildiilya hymns themselves, e. g. 
Comp. ^ c«rT W iiiRV. VIIJ .01. 0; r,:>. 4 . If, however, any portion from the gonuiue 
Rgvoda snhsoquently occurs in the Viikkhilya hymns, it is not made Qalanta; e. g. 
9 in RV I. 30. 10; VIIT. Cl. 0. Similarly a portion from any Vrilakhilya hymn is 

also not made Oalanta in the siibsequont authontic Rgveda text. e. g. comp, the latter 
half of RV. VIII'gI.G; 01. 14. 
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^ f% % »r^ gri f^3 \\ 

^ I 

rm 5t 3T^ 5TT R5 ii 

Here the whole second verse excepting the beginning words and gtRq" is 
marked as Galanta in which case the rule is violated. 

On the other hand, there is a considerable number ol cases in which the 
Galanias are not marked. Among these there are some in which the Ga]anta is 
not marked at all. In the rest of the cases it is marked in some places, but not in 
others. 1 first record here the cases of the former class. RV. 1. 24. i; 2 provide 
the first example : 

^ ?Trn I 

sr«RiPiiq^Rr l 

R ^ j?fn «rf^ 5^T?i; ^ mcri ^ n 

Here the second mantra is fully analysed in the padapatha. In fact the whole 
mantra excepting the beginning words J^nd the initial r in the 

latter half is identical with the first mantra and hence should have been marked 
as Galanta to that extent. It is to be noted that here as well as in case of RV. 
VI. 27. i; 2 the former mantra is a question and the latter provides a reply to it. 

RV. VII. 1. 25 is exactly the same as VII. r. 20, but it is not marked as 
Galanta, It is remarkable tha;t the fourth p.ida of this verse, 

occurring at the end of a large number of hymns in the seventh inanlala 
is marked as Gaja^ita in all their respective places, but is retained in VII. i. 25. 

In each of the following few cases the first reference denotes the i)lacc 
where the portion concerned occurs first. An asterisk mark attached to the num- 
ber of verse in the other references shows that the Galanta is. not marked in it • 
«rfirf^ I. 24. 4; 84. 9*; 84. 7; VI. 22. 1*; ^ m R39T: H- 3o. 9; VI. 5. ^ ^ 

fihn TO I. lo. 10; III. 42. 6*; VIII. 45. i3 *; 81. 2*; sir m VI- iS. 10; Vlll. 60. 
VII. 32. 16; Vni.6. 22*; 78. 10*; dTOf^^nlll- 23*; 

I. 22, 21; III. 10. 9.* 

The following are some of the cases in which the Galanta is marked in some 
places, but not in others. The number of verse which is not marked with an asterisk 
means that the Galafita is marked in it : ^ J 26. 5, 45. 

6. i; 

io«; 

OC 


^ fir* iron I. 26. 4; 36. 4*; 40. 5*; 4i. i; V. 46. 4- Vli.bO. ii ; 12 
Vlll. 26. 1 1*; X. 36. I*; 65. i*; 9*; 92. 6*; 1. 25. i, 26. 6-; 28. 5 ; 29. 1, 

...0 
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12 . 4*; 32. i3; V. 79. 5; VIII. i. 3*; 8. 6 *; 45. i9*; 65. 7; «n IJ. L lo. i; 29. i-7; III. 
4i. i; IV. 32. i; VIII. 21 . lo*; IX. 72. 9*; ^ 5 T: 1. 14. ii; 16 . 5*; 9; 26 . i; VIII. 66 . 

I. 3o. io;-6o. 5*; i87. ii*; VI. i. 6*; 7; VIII. 43. 23; vg ^ I. 78. 2; 3; 
4; VI. 16. i4*; i5; 45. 10*; ii. 

This list can be enlarged by a thorough investigation of the whole of the 
pada text. I have been able to collect about 3oo passages where the repetition 
ought to have been omitted as Galayitas, The examples quoted above will, 
however, sulfice to expose the character of the padapatha with regard to the 
Galmias. The question now is, how to account for the frequent violation of the 
apparent rule. 

W e have already seen that the marking of the Ga]ivttas in the Rgveda- 
padapatha is a uniform tradition all over India both in the oral as well as in the MSS. 
form. It is older than the Rgveda-prritisakhya whicl) mentions it. The pada and 
the krama texts are, moreover referred to in the Aitareya Aranyaka. It is therefore 
quite evident that the system was introduced by the composer of the padapatha 
himself. Now, as far as the application of the Galanta system is concerned, it is 
difficult to understand why the repetition marked in so many places is not marked 
in so many other places some of which are noted above. The intention with 
which this system was introduced, would have been fully carried out, had the repeti- 
tions exhaustively been traced and marked. There does not seem to be any parti- 
cular object on the part of the composer in not observing the Galantas in those 
places. We have, in my opinion, nothing but to suppose that these non-marked 
repetitions escaped notice of the composer. If this supposition is accepted, then 
we have to assume that the compilation of the Sanihita and the composition 
of the padapatha were carried out at one and the same time by one and the same 
person. The absence of adequate attention towards the repetitions is explicable 
in that case only. 

The collection of old and new hymns which were not necessarily composed 
for being utilised in the sacrificial rites, but were being used as such to a great 
extent, was considered as essential both for the sake of preservation through 
leaining by heart and for the use of the Hotr priest in the most flourishing period 
of Brahmanism. The hymns thus collected needed an analysis in view of the preser 
vation from alteration and also of understanding their meaning. It was, of course, 
necessary to learn the analysed text also by heart. It was considered that the efforts 
of doing so could be reduced to a certain extent by omitting the repeated portions 
which could easily be comprehensible to the reciter on account of his knowledge 
of the Sarahita text. The system of the Galantas was, therefore, introduced 
and brought into operation as far as possible. However, it could not be applied 
exhaustively. The analyser who himself had arranged the Samhita, could not 
hunt each and every repetition, A number of such repetitions escaped his notice. 
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In the majority of cases it appears that repetitions occurring after a long inter- 
val have remained unnoticed. There are certain cases where certain words are 
repeated several times, but the Galaiiia is marked only partially; e. g. 
occurs in RV. I. 78. 2; 3; 4; VI. 16. i4; i5; 45. 10; ii; but the Gafanta is observed 
only in I. 78. 3; 4; VI. 16. i5; 45. ii. It seems to be observed in VI. 16. i5 on the 
authority of VI. 16. i4 and in VI. 45. ii on the authority of VI. 45. 10, not on the 
authority of I. 78. 2 where it first occurs. There are, on the other hand, cases in 
which the repetition even in the vicinity has, strangely enough, remained uniioti- 
C3d, e. g. compare also I- 24. 4; 84. 9*; VI. 22. ii; 45. 21 * 

Compare also VII. i. 20 and 25. Similarly there arc cases, as shown above, in 
which there was no occasion for the Ga!a?iia, but composer of the padapntha, 
in his zeal for minimising the burden of the brains of the reciter, observed it. 

The Galantas i thus, being as old as the compilation of the Saiuhita and the 
composition of the padapatha, were naturally recognised throughout, leaving no 
chance for difference. If we suppose that the pada texfc was composed long after 
the Samhita was compiled, we cannot justify the absence of adequate attention 
towards the repetitions, because in that case the composer of the padas would 
have had before him the Samhita text fixed long ago, thus leaving no room 
for missing the repetitions. 

The above exposition of the Rgveda-padapatUa with regard to the Galantas 
thus provides a supporting proof to the conclusion already reached which may be 
summed up as follows : The padapatha of the Rgveda was con^osedby .Sakalya.* 
Weber in his comprehensive study of the pada text of the Taittiri'ya Samhita 
( Indische Siudien XIII pp. 1-128 ) has made a general remark that “ the compo- 
sition of the padapatha! probably went hand in hand with the compilation of the 
Samhita itself. In fact it was a work of the same requirements; it formed, as it 
were, the first authentic commentary on the Sainhita text.’' OldenbergJ observes 
in this connection that if this general rule is applied to the Rgveda, it follows 
that the compilation of the Rgveda Samhita must have boon carried out by 
5akalya himself or by somebody closely related to him.” In his opinion this view 
has to be accepted even though comprehensive material supporting the same 
cannot be available. He says that traces of a historical personage flourished 
before i^akalya must be made available if distinction is to be made between 
the redactor of the Rgveda Sainhita and the composer of the padapatha. 


^ Cf. mruktck IV. 4 and Durga's commonlary thorcon; saiiimka’s AnuvimnuUra^ 
verse 46. 

t The pada text of the Samaveda was composed by Giirgya, cf. Durga’s coniin. on 
Nir. IV. 4. The padapatha of the Taittiriya Sainhita was composed by Atreya; seo 
Kfiiidunukrama II. 27, Bharadvaja Grhya Sutra III. H, Baudhayaiia Grtiya Sutra IV. 8. 

X Hymnen des Bgveda, Band I, p. 383. 
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Such traces are, however, not available. GeldnerJ and Scheftelowitzt also con- 
sider iS'akalya as the compiler of the Rgveda Samhita. There are, in the Rgveda, 
six verses (VII. 59. 12, X. 20. 1, 121. 10, i9o ) which have no pada text. This 
suggests that the compiler of the Rgveda Samhita was doubtful about their 
general recognition, so he incorporated them into the text, but did not analyse 
them. If the pada text were composed by a person different from the compiler of 
the Samhita, he would not have left those verses unanalysed, since he would 
have no Reason to suspect their genuineness. He would also have no reason not to 
mark the words ^ in RV. X. 121. 10 as Gdlanta while they 

were so marked earlier ( VIII. 4o. 12; 48. i3 ). iJakalya can, therefore, be con- 
sidered both as the compiler of the Saiiihita and the composer of the pada text. 

The Rgvedic hymns were looked upon as sacred texts (Apaiirm^eya) since 
a very long time. This was not the case with the pada text which was evidently 
a Vikrti and hence Paimcya. It was, therefore, quite natural that 5akalya was 
simply called as the Padab'sra, The only argument put forward against the pada 
text being equally old with the Sanihita is that it contains some undoubted mis- 
interpretations and misunderstandings.! But this docs not necessarily contradict 
the conclusion reached. It may only show that the hymns, having come down by 
a long tradition, had become unintelligible to a certain extent even in that period 
when they w'erc collected together and edited. 

With regard to the date of 5akalya, there seems to be some difference of 
opinion amongst scholars. Oldenbcrg$ has put forth arguments to show that even 
though the text of the Rgveda had been stabilised in general in the Brahmana 
period, the final regulation of the Samhita which is connected with <^akalya's name, 
must not have taken place before the end of the Brahmana period.(| But Geldnerif 
lias refuted th.ose arguments^ji* * * § and has shown that the compilation of the Rgveda 
Sai)ihita took place in the period of the Vajasaneyi Samhita. According to him, 
iS’r^kalya was a contemporary of Aruni who is mentioned in many Brahmaras 
and also of Yaji/avalkya who flourished somewhat later, i^akalya is referred 
to in the Ait. Ar. III. i. 2. i, 2. i. i, 2. 6. 7 v/here he is called Sthavira Sdkalya, 
There is also the mention of the iS^ikala in A. Br. III. 43 ( ) 

which, according to Weber, § refers to the i^akala school of the Rgveda. He also 
identifies the Padakdra ^akalya with the Vidagdha iS'akalya in the i^atapatha 


* VccH^che SiiidieUi Baiitl III, pp. 144-46. 

_ t Aindirjiphen dvs Ngveda, pp. 4-5, cf. also tlio Poona Rgveda edition Vol. IV) p. 903< 

! Cf. Macdoiioll, History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 50 , 

§ Ilymnen des Rgveda ,T, pp. 1370-79. 

II (T. also Macdomill, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 49j Wintornitz, History of 
Indian Literature, T, p. 386, 

If ibid. 

T?" Cf. also C. V. Vaidya, History of Sanskrit Literature I, pp. 48- Gl. 

§ Indische Studien IX, 377. 
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Brahmana* (XI. 6. 3). This Brahmana relates in two versions the dispute of 
Vidagdha iSakalya with Yajnavalkya at the court of king Janaka which ultimately 
became the cause of the death of the former. The Vayupurana (LX. 32-62) also 
relates the same dispute in its own way. According to the same, Yajwavalkya 
asked jS&kalya the Padakara\ a question with the condition that in case he was 
unable to reply the same, he may die. iSakalya could not give the answer, so he 
died. The Vayupurana clearly identifies this jSakalya with the famous compiler of 
the Rgveda Samhlta. 

From this narrative it becomes clear that 5akalya was the inhabitant of 
Kosala Videha, the theatre of the activities of Janaka and Yaj?)?avalkya. The 
Kramapatha of the Rgveda was composed by Galava of the Babhravya gotra; an 
inhabitant of the Pancalas.t “Thus we sec that to the Kurupancalas and the 
Kosala-Videhas appertains the chief merit of having fixed and arranged the text 
of the Rk, as well as that Of the Yajus, and this was probably accomplished, in 
the case of both the Vedas, during the most41ourishing period of these tribes.’’^ 
A farther proof for the contemporaneity of the compilation of the Rgveda and the 
i^ukla Yajurvcda is that “ the Pada of the Vajasaneyi Samhita follows closely the 
principles of the Pada of the Rgveda and this accords with the fact that the 
Vajasaneyi itself in its readings constantly stands closer to the Rgveda than the 
texts of the Black Yajurveda. 

The name of the Sakalas is evidently related to ^akalya.lf It is quite 
appropriate that the name of 5akalya should be associated with the school he 
inaugurated, along with four others, Baskala, jSaiiikhayana, Asvalayana and 
Mandfikeya, who might also be considered as the redactors of the different 
schools of the Sainhita text in so far as they differ from the ^akala. The Vayu- 
purana not only attributes the redaction of the Rgveda Sanihita to ^iikalya, but 
also mentions the five divisions of the same which he taught to five disciples, 
Mudgala, Golaka, Khaliya, Matsya, and iSaisirlya.TP' The Visiiupuraiia (III. 4. 20 ) 


* The ^atapatha BrahmaUa also mentions Vdrfcaii ( a local form of Briskali ) as 
the name of a teacher, i. e. BuSkala, the originator of another Rgveda school. 

t The Aiiandsaraiua edition gives But three 

Out of the four MSS. used for preparing that edition read 
which seems to be a better reading. 

t Cf. Pgveda-pr.=iti5^rikhya XL 33, MBh. XIII. 341, ^antiparvan, X^rilyaPiya 
Akhytana^ C. V. Vaidya, ibid. pp. 64, 183-84. It is also to be noted that Pancalas are 
quoted as an authority along with the Pracyas in RV-Prati II. 12, 44. 

$ Weber, ibid. pp. 34, 36, 39. 

II A, B. Keith, The Veda of Black Vajus Translated^ HOS. Vol. XVIII 
intro, p. XXX. 

f Cf. Weber, ibid. p. 32, 
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gives the names as Mudgala, Gosvalu, Matsya, i^&llya and /^Uira. In the commentary 
on the Rgveda-pratisakhya (i. 7) they are given as Mu4gala, Gokhula, VfttS 3 *a, 
j^firira and Sisira. The i^aisirfya school introduced by i^isira, one of these five 
disciples seems to have acquired wide recognition. This is why the school gene- 
rally recognised and preserved to this day is known by both the names,* i^akala 
and .^aisiriya.* Sakalya was also known by another name Vedamitra.t Its short 
form would be Veda which is mentioned in the Mahabhd.rata I. 3. i9 in company 
with Aruni and Upamanyu. This Veda cannot but be the great j^akalya, the 
compiler of the Rgveda Samhita.J The name Devamitra which comes in the 
Vayupurana (LX. 32, 63) seems to be a misreading for Vedamitra. It appears that 
the name of iS'akalya was also used as a patronymic. The Rgveda-pratisakhya 
mentions two different views held by i^akalya (IV. 4) and fiakalyapita (IV. i3 ). 
Mahabharata XIII. i34 relates a story according to which /Sakalya performed 
austerities and propitiated Siva who gave him a boon by which his son became a 
famous Swtra-writer. Unfortunately, there is no detail here as to who this i^akalya 
was and what his swtra was about. Mr. C. V. Vaidya$ is inclined to believe that 
iSakalya the father was the author of the Pada text and Sakalya the son was a 
grammarian and composed a sv/tra on the grammar which is always mentioned 
with respect by Pauini. 


* Cf. Max Muller, ibid. pp. ldli-36, 3Q8; Webor, ibid. Cf. ^auhaka^s Aiitiv^ka- 

nukramani, verse 9 ; || §a4guru^i?ya says : 

Vesse 36 : etc.j ^V-pratil. 7 : 

The comip says 

t Cf. ?V. prati, I. 51; Maxmuller. ibid., Vi?nupurana, ibid. 
t Cf. Geldner^ ibid, 
t ibid. p. 65. 



3PRI hymn in the ATHARVAVEDA* (V. 27) 

Mr. K. R. Potdar, Bombay, 

The Apri Hymns in the Bgveda form a unique collection of hymns, a 
close study of which! gives very interesting results,! regarding their sacrificial 
setting. Before proceeding to analyse the Apri Hymn in the Alharvaveda, it is 
desirable to state here the net results of that study. 

The Apri hymns in the Bgveda, it appears, were composed to glorify 
metaphorically some family ritual centred round fire, which again appears to be 
a very simple one, where Hotr was the only priest to guide it. The later and the 
commonly accepted view that the Apr! hymns are meant for employment in the 
Prayaja offerings of an animal sacrifice cannot be substantiated by the internal 
evidence of those hymns. Nor can the view that there are eleven or twelve deities 
be upheld. It came to be believed that there were eleven or twelve deities, 
because a particular order of stanzas was followed in all those hymns, possibly 
on account of very close family affinities and traditions. Otherwise, a closer 
investigation of the internal evidence of those hymns, reveals the fact that Agni 
is the deity, predominantly praised in at least four places out of eleven and 
excepting Usasa-Nakta, there is no pure divinity, that is referred to therein. 

Thus, when the metaphorical character of the Apri hymns in the Bgveda 
is recognised, it becomes an interesting study to examine similar hymns in the 
other V'edas and to compare them with those in the Bgveda. We come across 
similar hymns in the Yajurveda too, some of which are pretty obscure to inter- 
pret. Here however it is proposed to discuss the character of the one in the 
Atharvaveda, especially as the Atharvaveda is nearer in spirit of collection to 
the Bgveda and in the light of the discussion, a fresh transfation of the hymn is 
added at the end. 

It is a well recognised fact now that the collection of hymns in the 
Atharvaveda is done from literary point of view, like the one in the Bgveda, as 


* The Atharvaveda contains two Apri hymns V. 12 and V. 27. But V. 12 is just 
a reproduction of Rv. X. 110; which has also been reproduced at Kith. Sam. XV. 20, 
Mait. Sam. IV. 13. 3 Tait. Bra. III. 6. 3. Therefore, V. 27, can alone bo called the real 
Apri hymn of the Atharvaveda. 

t cf. my paper on Apri hymns in the Rgvoda ; a study, published in the 
Journal of the University of Bombay, September 1946 and September 1946. 

t Contributed as paper to the 12th Oriental Conference and published in the 
Proceedings thereof. 
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distinguished from those in the Yajurvedaand the Samaveda, which are done 
from the ritualistic point of view. It is not clear why Rv. X. no, should be 
reproduced verbatim at Av. V. 12 . But it is a question linked up with similar 
other reproductions in the Atharvaveda, which can be discussed separately on 
its own merit. In passing, however, it may be remarked that strong family 
traditions may possibly have been the cause of such reproductions, as they have 
been in the case of the Apri hymns in the different manilalas of the Rgveda. 

Structure:— 

The order of the so called Apri deities has been mechanically 
maintained, but all the conventions of the Rgvedic poets do not seem to be 
observed here. Thus in the Rgveda, one independent verse is given to every 
one of the so called Apr! deities; but here it is not so. The verses have to be 
unequally divided in order to construe them with different deities. Like the two 
Apri hymns of the Rgveda ( I. i3 and I. i42 ) however, the Apri hymn in the 
Atharvaveda contains 12 verses. Like Rgveda again, when Tananapat and 
Nara^amsa are both praised, Tananapat is placed eai Her and Narasarnsa later. 

In the first stanza here, both Samidh and is Tanwnapat are referred to. As 
distinguished from the Rgveda, Samidh is used in nom. plu. (samidhah). The 
propriety of the mention of both these in the same stanza is that here, the 
‘samidhah' are referred to as connected with Agni and Tanwnapat is after all a 
form of Agni. Again, Tan?mapat is used in nom. sing, as distinguished from the 
^.gveda, where it is used in voc. In the third stanza, Nara^anisa is referred to in 
nom. sing, as in the Rv. I, i 42 . 3. etc. In the 4th and a part of the 6th stanza, 
in place of Has, the form ‘idanah’ is used. As in the Rgveda, it is a form of the 
root ‘id'i but here present part, is employed as distinguished from the past or 
poten. parts, of the Rgveda. After this, ‘Barhih’ is not directly referred to, but as 
can be seen from the translation and notes below, the trend of the stanza, indit 
cates it. In the 7th stanza, ‘dvarah devih' are referred to in nom. plu. as in the 
Rv. I. i3. 6; I. i 42 . 6. etc. Usasa-Nakta are referred to in nom. dua. as in a num- 
ber of places in the Rgveda. Daivya Hotara are referred to in voc. as in Rv. V. 
5. 7. and X. 7o. 7. and Tisro Devlh in the same stanza, in nom. plu. as in Rv. 
II. 3. 8. In the loth stanza,TVastr is mentioned in voc. as in Rv. III. 4. 9. In the 
eleventh, V^inaspati is used in voc. as in Rv. 1. i3. 11 etc. Lastly, Svaha is used 
adverbially as in Rv. I. i3. 12 . etc. 

As far as metre is concerned, in the Rgveda, uniformity of metre was pre- 
served in the same hymn; but in the Atharvaveda, a wide variety of metres has 
been employed, viz. Tristubh, anustubh, brhati, gayatrl, pahkti etc. 

This would indicate that even though the order of the so called deities has 
been mechanically maintained from the traditions of the Rgveda, as they wer^ 
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handed down, it was recognised that no fixed rules be observed in connection 
with the size or amount of importance to be attached to any particular deity. 
This structural difference would indicate a rather late period of composition for 
this hymn, even though as is welknown, some of the hymns of the Atharvaveda 
must have been contemporaneous in composition with the hymns of the Rgveda, 
when apparently, the earlier and strict traditions of the Rgveda had come be 
forgotten. It should be noted that the ritual is necessarily the ritual of the 
classes and even though this character was apparently retained, it becomes 
clear bow even the classes had started tempering with the older character 
of the hymn. 


Comparison of Contents, 


1. Samidh:—As in the Apri hymns in the Rgveda, Agni is prominently 
praised in the first place, samidhs being mentioned subordinately as belonging to 
him ( asya samidhah ), As distinguished from the Rgveda, the upward position 
of the samidhs («cdhva.,,bhavanti) has been referred to hare. The most brilliant 
flames of fire ( ivikta dyumattama socfmsi ) are referred to as going up (wrdhvJt) 
as in Rv, VII. 2, ic (upa sprsa divyam sanu stwpaih), 

2, Tanunap^t : — ^TanwnapSt is praised in a part of the first stanza and in 
the second one as well. That we have to construe the stanzas this way becomes 
clear on comparison with Vaj. Sam. 27. 12, Kath. 18. i7. 2 Maitra. II. 12, 6, 2, 

tanunapat asuro vi.4vavedo devo devesu devah path anaktu madhva ghrtena , 

These hymns and the Atharvaveda version bear so close similarities with „ each 

Other that it is almost certain that one has borrowed from the other. As we 
shall see below, these similarities offer us a good deal of help in the interpretation 
of the Apri hymn itself, which is obviously obscure at places. 


Description of Tanwnapat in the Rgveda Aprls too, would favour this 
construction, cf. Rv. X. no. 2 ( patha rtasya yanan madhva samaSjan ) and 
Rv. l. 188. 2 ( tanSnapSt rtam yate madhvft yajwah samajyate ). As distinguis w 
from the Rgveda, Tan«napftt is qualified here by^ adjectives, supratlkah ( m 
IKgveda, 4 times used with Agni only ), saswnuh ( used only here ), bhSripSpi 
( used only here ). 

3. NariUamsa:— Tbs description of ‘narasamsa’ is identical with 

in the V&j. 27. 12. For 'madhva yajwam naksati’ compare Rv. I. i42-3 ma va 
yajSam mimikfati’. For ‘prinsnah’ compare Rv. I. 73. 1, 'sukrt is used only here. 
‘VyvavSra’ occurs at half a dozen other places. 

4. /{«;-Here too, Vaj. Yaj. passage helps us to understand that v. 4 and 
5a have to be construed together in the description ol the Rgveda Ilah. It is only 
this way that the meaning would become clear. 'idAnah’ ( pres part, passively 
used, ) is the form used corresponding to ‘i4yah’ (Rv. X. no. 3) and i.enya 
0. C. 7 
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tRy. VIL 2 . 3; IX. 5. 3 ). As 5a would show, the ladles have poured ghee and 
consequently, Agni is said to be shining with his strength ( ^avasa v. 4a ). 
Chariots, which are associated with this place in the Rgveda Apris, are 
conspicuous by their absence here. . . 

5. Barhih:^v, 5b and v. 6 appear to describe the ‘barhih* of the Rgveda 
Apris. This is made particularly clear by the description that gods sit on it, as 
also Agni. ( vasavasca atisthan vasudhatarasca ). The form * tari ’ seems to be 
a corrupt form from ‘ str \ from which a number of forms in the Rgveda Apris 
are derived. For more discussion see note below on the translation. 

6. DevVi Dvarah : — As regards, the Divine Doors ‘'guarding the Law of 
Agni” (asya visve vratani raksanti visvaha). cf. Rv. L i3. 6; 1. 142. 6 (rtavrdhali)=; 
,111. 4.' 5 (rtena yisvam invantah); X. no. 5 (visvaminvah). Here they are said to 
^be ‘opening widely’ (uruvyacasa), unlike the Rgveda, where they arc requested 
to open widely. This may perhaps indicate that at the time of the composition 
of the. Atharvaveda Aprr hymn, this fact about the opening of the Divine 
Doors was taken for granted and hence no request was thought necessary to do 
"so. This will make it clear that this Apr! hymn was separated from the Rgveda 
Apris by a fairly long period of time, when strict association of activities 
with the Apr! deities was not considered desirable nor necessary. It is only 
^ the order 6 f the so called deities that was to be maintained intact.. It should 
'further be noted that very close connection of the so called Aprr deity ‘dvarab* 
•with Agni has been stressed in the most unmistakable terms here when (as we 
construe), they are said to be “ lording with the lustre of Agni It goes 
without saying that this supports very clearly our theory about the Rgvedic 
•Aprr deities; •■ 

7. Usasa-Nakia:—\vi no Aprr hymn of the Rgveda, the Usasa-Nakta ar6 
-asked to protect the sacrifice as they are requested to do. here. This is another 
instance as to how on account of the length of time, that separated this hymp 
from the Rgvedic Apris, much liberty has bee^i taken in associating this activity 
with the U§ttsa-Nakta, whereas in the Rgveda Apris, they are mainly asked 
to come and occupy a seat on. “barhih”. ( Rv. I, i3, 8, I. i42, 8, I. i88, 7, VII. 
2. 7, X. 7o. 7, X, no. 7 ). 

The expression a susvayanti yajateupake” has been bodily Sorrowed 
"from Rv. X. no. 7, which hymn, as we have seen, is bodily repeated as an 
•Atharvaveda Apri hymn at A V. V. 12 . 

“Upake” is also used in Rv. Apris at I. i 42 . 8, III. 4. 7. “ yajate ” cf. 
3“yar^iye” at Rv. VIL 2 , 7. 

'8.* /K?/anl;*--With “urdhvam no adhvaram abhigrnata”, cf. Rw, 

Vll, 2 . 8, “wrdhvam ho adhvaram krtam”. For "yaj^am” no yaksatam cf. Rv. 
I; i3. 9; t 1 A 2 . 9. jivhaya abhigrapa ” is comparable with Rv.“sujivha” I. i3. 9; 
“mandrajivha” I. i42. 9; “suveasa” I. 188 , 8 ; “suvaca” X. no. 8 . - - 



Spri hymn in the Atharvaveda'(\^. 2 ?) 

9. Tisro Devlh: — As regards the Three Deities, the only activity of’ 
occupying the seat on ‘barhih’, is mentioned as in the case of the unanimpus 
reference in all the Apri hymns in the Rgveda. 

10 . Tva^r;-—'FQX “ tannasturipam adbhutam cf, Rv. T. i42. lO. 

“ Tannasturipam ’’ at Rv. III. 4.9, VII. 2 . 9. ** Puruksu ” in the Av., is’ 
comparable with “ posayitnu ” Rv. III. 4. 9, VII. 2 . 9, “ rayasposa '' hag only 
“posaya” corresponding with it. . . 

11. Va7iaspati:-^"l\\^ activity of releasing the offering to gods, (devebhyo 
havyam avasrj), is associated with Vanaspati as at Rv. I. i3. ii, I, i42. ii, I. 188 . 
10 ; II. 3. 10 etc. and similarly, sweetening of the same is done by Agni, as in the* 
Rgveda, in practically those same stanzas. “Raranah”, as adjective of Vanaspati 
is peculiar to the Atharvaveda Apr! hymn. 

12 . Svaha: — In the Rgveda Apris, the gods are requested to feel delighted 
by' the ‘havih*, offered with sv aha. Here they are asked to accept that ‘havih* 
(haviridam jusantam). It is rather peculiar that Agni is asked to pronounce the' 
utterance *svaha’ which is not done elsewhere. Of course it only means that the 
‘svahakrti* is to be performed before the *havih' becomes acceptable'to the gods. 

Ritual: — Atharvaveda XL 7. i9 mentions **apriyah” as side by side with, 
‘‘caturmasyani*’ and **nlviduh’’, indicating that at the time of the Atharvaveda, 
independent character and status of the Apri ritual was already recognised. 
In that ritual, the predominance of Agni remains unchanged. In the Atharvaveda 
Apri, Agni is referred to in more places than in the Rgveda Apris. Thus, in the 
Rgveda Apris, Agni is explicitly mentioned in at least four places. But here, we 
find Agni referred to prominently in nine places out of twelve (i. c. excepting 
Usasa-Nakta, Tisro Devih and Tvastr). Out of these, the word Agni is used in 
eight places. In the remaining place, Agni need not be mentioned as such, 
because, Taiv/inapat is after all a form of Agni. This should do' away with 
doubts, if any, regarding the ritual of the Apri hymns, being a self-sufficient 
ritual, centred round Agni. 

In essential respects, the ritual appears to have remained the same, further 
indicating how strong the traditions associated with it were. One small detail is 
referred to clearly, viz. that the samidhs were to be arranged in a vertical 
position so that the flames rising from them would also rise upwards. ( wrdhva . 
asya samidho bhavanti, ?7rdhvri socimsi agneh ). Ghee was being poured at 
intervals, as the plural form ‘*glirta^’ (v. 4), would show. As in the case of the 
ritual of the Rgveda Apris, this ritual was also apparently of a very general 
character, as the reference to all the deities accepting the gifts, offered therein 
would show. (v. 12 visvc devah haviridam jusantam ). 

One more thing is noteworthy, viz. that even though, it occurs in the 
Atharvaveda, it is free from ‘atharvanic’ character, especially as even very 
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highly philosophical hymns are employed for *atharvanic* purposes by the 
authors. This, coupled with the mention of ‘apriyah’ independently in the 
Atharvaveda (XL 7. i9), and their later preservation in Avesta, in the from of 
'^Afringans**, ought to make it clear that it escaped being ‘atharvanised’, on 
account of its very strong family and ritualistic associations. 

Thus, on the whole, it seems that the Atharvaveda AprI was.separated from 
the Rgveda Apris by a long stretch of time and hence there appear to have been 
introduced some changes in the structure, placing, ritual etc., but on account of 
family and sacrificial associations, the spirit of the * apri ’ appeam to have 
remained the same. 

TRANSLATION 

( With stan 2 as divided according to the so called Apr! deities. ) 

[ The figures in the brackets, refer to the numbers of the stanzas in the 
original and those outside refer to the numbering according to the deities. ] 

1. ( I abc). Uplifted are the saniidhs of this (fire) ( and consequently) 
uplifted ( become ) the bright flames of Agni. Most brilliant ( is Agni ) of beautiful 
face, with his son. 

(Note)\ — ‘c’ will better be read with Vaj. Yaj. as dyumattama supratikasya 
's«inoh’ *^Most brilliant (are the flames of Agni) of beautiful face, 
the son'* The epithet ‘swnu* is used of Agni also at VI. 4. 4. 
'sahasah sunuh’ is of course a very common epithet of Agni. 

2. (id and 2 ). Tanwnapat, the Asura, many-handed, a god among gods, 
the god anoints the paths with honey, with ghee. 

(Note)\ — As distinguished from the Rgveda Apris, tan^napat is used in 
nom. qualified by adjectives, ‘asura*, ‘bhwripani*. The adjective 
‘asura* as applied to Tanilnapat, indicates the latter's associa- 
tion with the divine aspect of Agni, as contrasted with the 
familiar one in ‘ narasamsa *• 

3. (v. 3) With honey, he approaches the sacrifice, (the) Agni, pleased, the 
well-doer, the god, the impeller, (one) possessed of all the choice things. 

{Note): — ^This description further strengthens the conjecture, forwarded in 
the “Apr! Hymns in the Rgveda : a study and a theory** (B. U. J. 
x945 and i946.) that the Tant«napat refers to the divine aspect of 
Agni, while Narasamsa refers to the more popular and familiar 
one on earth. Thus when Tani^napat is said to be ‘anointing* the 
paths (of the gods), Narasamsa is said to be approaching the 
sacrifice of the mortals, being near to them. 
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4. (4 and* 5a ) With strength, he comes towards (accha) our ghees, being 
praised with homage, (Agni), the carrier. Agni (comes towards) the ladles in the 
sacrifices, where many offerings are made, (or, which are holy or sacred). 

(Note:) — Griffith renders 5a ‘at holy rites and offerings, Agni loveth the 
scoops*. 

Whitney:— “Agni unto the spoons, at the sacrifices, the profferings (prayaj). 
‘Prayaksu* may be taken as adjective of ‘adhvare^u*. (cl. transla- 
tion ). Perhaps, ‘prayatsu* is a better reading, meaning ‘ full of 
efforts*. 

5. (5b and 6) May he sacrifice (to) the greatness of Agni; Among the 
delightful offerings, ( stands the grass that is ) spread, (on it) The Vasus and 
(Agni) the greater bestower of wealth, stood. 

(Note)' — ^These lines are obscure. As Whitney points out, there was no 
certain tradition about the passage from the fact, that in other 
samhitas, there are different readings. He interprets ‘tarl* as 
‘crossing*(?) and apparently is not satisfied with his interpretation. 
Griffith renders “He is furtherer at glad oblations**. But both 
these scholars miss the point. They have not taken into 
consideration the main character of this hymn as an Apr! hymn. 

^ The form ‘tari’ is apparently a corrupt form. But if the other 

reading is taken into consideration, viz. “sa Tm mandra suprayasa 
stariman, barhiso mitramahah** (Maitra. Samh.), and if the tradi- 
tion of an Apr! hymn is taken into consideration, it can be 
understood, beyond any possibility of doubt, that the description 

^ here should refer to ‘barhih*. 

For this reason, ‘tari* should be taken as a corrupt form from 
*Str* to spread, and equivalent to ‘star!’, (that which is spread). 
The tradition of the Rgveda Apris would indicate the employ- 
ment of a form from the root ‘str* at this place, ci. ‘strmta* at 
L i3. 5, ‘strnanash* at I. i42. 5 ‘astfnan’ at I. l88. 4; ‘sUrnam’ at 
II. 3. 4; ‘strnimahi' at III. 4. 4; ‘strnan’ at IX. 5. 4. 

V. 5b has to be construed here, because the expression 
•sa yak§at* can better be construed in the context of ‘barhih’ cf. 
Rv. X. 7o. 4 “u.^ato yaksi devan**. 

For ‘at^than* cf. ‘sidata* II. 3. 4; ‘nyasadi. III. 4. 4; ‘anwfata* 
(from anu-vasa) V. 5. 4. 

In general, again, Barhih is meant for the occupation by the 
gods as the tradition of the Rgveda Apris would show. The gods 
are requested to sit on it at Rv. II. 3. 4 “vasavah sidatedam**. 
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‘ Vasudhatarah ' should refer to Agni *as does the 
‘vasudhatama* in Vaj. Yaj. 27. i5. and we have seen above this- 
particular hymn in the Vaj. Sam, bears very close aiiinities wjth 
the Atharvaveda Apri. 

6. (7 and 8a) The divine Doors (and) all (the gods) guard his Law in all the 
ways, opening wide and lording by the lustre of Agni. ' 

(Note ): — ^Whitney and Griffith construe 8a ‘uruvyaoasa agnerdhamna patya- 
mane* with *usasa-nakta\ This however does not apppear to be 
the proper way of construction for various reasons. A comparison 
. . with, the other Apr! hymns and their general trend would 

. clearly show that this line has got to be construed with the 
DevTr Dvarah. Merely the dual form ‘patyamane* cannot be the 
indication of their having to be construed with ‘usasa-nakta*. 

• In this connection, it should be noted that the use of the term 

'uruvyacasa* is significant. It seems to correspond with similarly 
• . derived words from the Rgveda Apris. cf. Vyacasvati* II, 3. 5; 

‘vyacasvatth* X. no. 5. Separation indicated by the meaning of 
the root “ac” with ‘vi’, and which is also differently referred to 
‘ in the Rgveda Apris, (cf. asascatah 1. i3. 6), is quite foreign to 

the nature of Usasa-nakta, who arc referred to in quite contrary 
terms in the Rv. AprI (cf. samici, II. 3. 6) indicating that they are 
closely associated with each other. Besides ‘opening widely* is a 
distinct activity going with the Divine Doors, (cf. X. 7o. Sdivo va 
sanu sprsata variyah, prlhivya va matraya visrayadhvam and X. 

.. no. 5 ‘urviya visrayantam*) 

Regarding the dual form *patyaniane’, it may be noted at 
Rv. VII. 2. 5, such dual form is used in the ‘upamana* sentence, 
going' with the Divine Doors, (cf, durah pilrvi sisum na matara 
rihane). Besides, it should be noted that Vaj. sam. 27. 6 gives the 
reading ‘patymanah’ and construes it with Devih Dvarah. From 
the close affinity of that hymn with this Atharvaveda Apri, it 
should be taken as a guide for construing ‘patyamane* rather as a 
corrupt form and take it with Dvarah. 

It should further be noted that with our interpretation of the 
conception of the Divine Doors (cf. my paper on Apri Hymns in 
B. U, J. i945 and i946.), the expression ‘agnerdhamna patyamane*, 
becomes more significant as they thus can alone shine and spread 
about with the lustre of Agni. 

Besides, it should be noted that It is only thus that the mean- 
ing of ‘asya* in ‘a* would become clear arid it can be said to refer 
.... •‘ to Agneh in ^*. 



Apr! hymn in the Atharvaveda (v.-27) ' * SI 

Regarding the word ‘visvc in 7a, it should be noted that we 
have to supply ‘devah, At Vaj. sam. 27. 6, the reading is ‘visve 
. . vratani^; but the reading of the Maitra. sam. *visVa vrata^ makes 

the sense quite clear and smooth. 

* 

.7. (8bc) Impelling, holy and near (to us), may Usasa-Nakta protect this 
sacrifice of ours, free from killing. 

{Note): — *a’ has been borrowed bodily from Rv. X. no. 6. In tha ^gveda 
Apris, Usasa-Nakta arc called to occupy a seat on barhih (I. i3; 
X. 7o; etc.). At VII. 2.6, they are called for ‘wellbeing' (suvitaya). 

8. (9ab) Two Divine Hotrs, sing on all sides, our sacrifice with the tongue 
of Agni, sing (on all sides) for the good performance of our sacrifice. 

(Note): — Urdhvam should preferably be read adverbially. For similar use 
cf. VII. 2. 8 ‘«rdhvam no adhvaram krtam havesu'. The crackling 
sound associated with the flames as they are rising up, is very 
graphically described here. 

0. (9ab) The three Goddesses (may) occupy (the seat on) this Barhih 
(three goddesses) Fla, SarasvatT and Bharat! the great, being sung. 

(Note): — In the Av. AprI, 8 and 9 are read together; but both on the 
ground of their having independent places in the Rgveda Apris, 
as also on comparison with Vaj. Sam. Apr!, with which it has 
very close affinities, it is better to construe them as we have 
done here. 

10. (v. lo). That unforeseen seminal fluid of ours, of ample nourishment 
and increaser of wealth, oh god Tvastr, may you release, towards his (i. e. of the 
sacrifice) navel. 

(Note): — Griffith with ‘pour down this man's kindred’ and Whitney with 
‘release thou the navel of it’ are not clear. 

The expression which variously occurs as ‘no nabha* Rv. 
I. i42. 10, ‘ nabhim asme ’ Rv. II. 3. 9 and Vaj. 27. lo, seems to 
refer to Agni. On comparison with Vaj. 27. lo, we may say that 
our ‘nabhimasya’ is corrupt from ‘nabhimasme* and then render 
‘towards the navel’ i. e. Agni for us. It is however not impossible 
to render it as we have done in the translation, because ‘asya* 
can refer to sacrifice and Agni would be his navel. Agni is very 
frequently referred to as ‘prthivya nabhih’ Rv. I. 59. 2; ‘bhuva- 
nasya n&bhih ’ I. i64.34. At VIII. 12. 32 and 1 3. 29, Agni is 
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Specially referred to as 'nabhi' of the sacrifice, ( *n&bh& 
yaj^asya*). 

II. (v. ii) Oh Vanaspati, release down (offering) bestowing; May Agni 
the cutter, willingly sweeten the offering for the gods. 

IS. (v. is) Oh Agni, oh Jatavedas, pronounce the (utterance) svaha; (this) 
sacrifice (is) for Indra; May viifvedevas accept this offering. 

sam. reading, * indray a havyam* (pronounce the svSha 
with reference to this havya for the sake of Indra ) makes 
better sense. 



‘INDRA’ IN THE ATHARVAVEDA 

Dr. N. J. Shende, Poona 

Mythology of the Rgveda is a subject of study of a number of scholars. 
Mythology of the Yajurveda and Samaveda does not in many ways differ from 
that of RV. Mythology of these Vedas is highly valuable for the proper under- 
s.tanding of the Vedic religion. But for the proper appreciation of the popular 
religion as distinguished from the hierarchical leligion, mythology of the AV. 
is highly important. For, it is likely to explain the sources of many popular 
beliefs, which have been handed down to the posterity by continuous tradition. 
The life of a householder, in its various conditions — his troubles, his remedies, 
his pleasures and his appreciations — is faithfully recorded in the AV. It will 
thus be very interesting to know how. an Aryan led his normal life. What help 
did he get from divine or other sources in times of distress ? Whom did he invoke 
for his help ? An answer to all such questions will be suitably found in the study 
of mythology and religion of the AV. It is from this point of view that I have 
attempted to study the mythology and religion of the AV. 

To avoid repetition, I have not touched the traits of the character of the 
deities, common to both the RV. and the AV. Here is thus an idea of the seers of 
the AV. about Indra as purely represented in the AV. only. Indra is one of thq 
most important Gods in the AV. The word Indra occurs about 800 times in the 
AV. His general attributes and physical features are the same as are found 
in the RV. 

Indra is born alone. He has many names ( 6. 99. i ) He has his bodies on 
earth, sky, water and fire ( i7. i. i3). Indra is bora of Astaka, a daughter of 
Prajapati. She practised penance and gave birth to Indra (3. 10 . 12 ), Indra is 
also born of Goddess Tvisi ( brilliance) ( 6 . 38. i ). He was glorious at the time 
of birth ( 6 . 39. 3 ). He i.s born first for doing heroic deeds ( 4. 24. 6 ). He has 
formidable arms ( 4. 24. 3 ). 

Indra is tho most powerful lord among the people. He controls everything. 
His might is unassailable. His fame is unwavering. He is possessed of delightful 
disposition ( 3. 33 ). Bli/'mii (earth) freed by Indra, chose Indra as her Lord 
( 12 . I. 10 ). He is invoked by the seer to protect him with his two hands in 
distress. He is the Saviour ( 6 . 99. 3 ). Indra is the standard of great power 
( I. 35. 3 ). He is provided with all things as the lord and master of all ( i3. 4. 
46 . 5i ). Indra is all pervading. He is the bull which sustains earth, sky and 
wide atmosphere. He is the basis of all human and divine existence. (4. ii. 1-2 ). 

The priests perform sacrifices on the earth to offer Soma to Indra 
(- 12 . 1 , 37-38). He comes to the invocation of the worshipper to drink Soma. 
6 * 0.. .8 
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The pressing stones in the Soma sacrifice proclaim his manliness. (4. 24. 3). To 
the barren cow to be offer cd (Va4a gauh) Indra gave thousand vessals of Soma to 
drink (lo. lo. 9-io). 

Indra is identified with Visnu in the entire book XVII. He is identified 
with Vratyas when they go to the South (i5. i4. 3j. Brahmacari became Indra 
and killed demons ( i5. i4. 5 ). The sacrificial residue is deposited in Indra 
( II. 7. I ). He is equated with Skanibha, on whom everything rests ( lo. 7. 3o )* * 
Indra is also asked to take the worshipper to the place where the knowers of 
Brahman go ( i9. 43, 6 ) . 

Thus, Indra is conceived by the Atharvanic singers as a mighty God, 
working for the good of the worshipper. Indra is associated with the gods of equal 
power and is identified with the new and powerful divinities. 

Another important feature of Indra is the ready help he gives on 
various occasions cither on battlefields or to overcome domestic worries. 
Coming to the liclp he gives iiv battlefield to the kings and fighting forces it will 
be observed that Indra is prayed to keep off the burning missile of the enemy, 
when the gut string on thd wooden bow makes the reed arrows whistle (i. 2 . 3), 
With the help of Indra, warriors in the battles hope to overcome the foes 
irresistibly (7. 93. i). If a warrior is wounded on the battlefield, Indra, is called 
upon to cure him and thus to enable him to defeat h.is rivals ( 2 . 29 , 3). In the 
battle, Indra’s help is sought to kill the enemy from all (juarters (6. 4o. 3). In 
the battle, warriors favoured by the priest, attempt to round up the enemies, by 
combing thir shelters. Such lying up of enemies is made, and it is made more 
sharp with fervour ( tapas ) by Indra. Indra is also prayed to tie up the enemies 
(6. io3. 3. lol). With Indra’s help enemy is. assaulted. Their hands are cut off. 
They, who come with the armies to fight, collide with the great weapons. They 
are pierced through. The enemy may come discharging arrows with the 
bow-string, but Indra demolishes them (6. 66). The reasons for calling upon Indra 
is that Indra used successfully this devise of cutting of the heads, first against 
the Asuras. Consequently, Indra is depended upon as a staunch ally (6. 65. 3). 
On another occasion Indra comes to the help of the worshipper by confounding 
and thus scattering the enemy on all sides. Indra, urged by two bays, is prayed 
to confound the enemy with the blast of fire and wind and make them disappear^. 
(3,1.5). Indra, not only confounds the enemy with fire and wind, but actually, 
confounds their designs, plans and is prayed to communicate the knowledge 
of their plans to the side of the worshipper (3. 2 . 3). Indra kills the enemy with, 
thunderbolts with three joints (trisandhi) 'ii. 10 . 27). Against the thunderbolts, 
of Indra, urged by an offering, the arrows of the enemies, however strong, da 
not reach. Their arrows fall off far away dispersed (i.i9. i) Indra is the 
past-master in the technique of War. He has a device to encircle the enemies, 
however large they be, hundreds or thousands. The worshipper prayi that 
Indra, the hero, has a huge net (jala). With this he encircled the huge arnijea pi 
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the barbarians. When encircled with the net of Iiulra the enemy naturally is in 
the trap of debility, formidable failure, misfortune, toil, weariness and confusion 
(8. 8. 9). Actually, Indra’s net is the great world; tlie darkness encircles the 
enemy (8. 8. 8). In such brave deeds, Maruts are the followers of Indra (3. i9. 6). 
The drum is beaten to keep up the spirits of the fighting force. The drum is the 
friend of Indra ( 5. 20. 8 ). 

Indra is not only invited to help his worshippers in the battle agaiqst 
human enemies, but also is prayed to destroy the demons, the Raksas, who 
reside in various diseases and thus attack the body of the person. With India's 
thunderbolt the demons fly off and thus relief is given to the sick person (2. 3. 6)* 
Indra helps to drive off demons such as Yatumats, ^Atrins and Kimiclins. Indra 
with his hands pushes them aside (i. 7. 4). He also pierces the bodies of 
Gandharvas with his formidable hundred golden spears (4. 37. 8). 

Indra is called upon to help a priest, who is set upon by another rival priest. 
The priest urges that the rival priests have transgressed the dominions of India 
(atisara). So he insists that those priests mustsiibinit to his will. With the spell of 
Indra the rival priest trembles and falls off breathless. Indra is compelled to do this 
act for the priest, in spite of the fact that the rival priests have defended themselves 
with incantations and offering to the Gods (5. 8). The priest who compels Indra to 
submit to the desire naturally believes that he is superior to Indra and those kings, 
whose Purohita he is, are sharper than Indra's thunderbolts (3. i9. 4). 

Another important aspect of Indra is that he is a king. He is ever viclO' 
rious and is never conquered by any one. He is like a Sovereign ruler to be famed, 
to be praised, to be greeted, to be waited upon and to be reverenced ! Like a 
king on earth, he is ambitious. He overcomes pcoj)lc. He rules over the Gods. 
His domain is long-lived and unfading. He is a ruler of quarters (6. 98). As the 
Sovereign ruler, Indra is invited to restore an exiled king. His red horses are 
urged to bring Indra for the ceremony of reinstallaliun (3. 3. 2). Indra comes on 
the scene and calls the exiled king for the sake of the subjects (3. 3. 3). Indra's 
desire to reinstate the exiled king is final; whosoever comes to dispute the call of 
Indra is thrown off (3. 3. 6). On another occasion, Indra is called to elect a king 
lor the clans. The elected king is a human Indra. Indra hands over a new king 
to the people (3. 4. 6). A king elected to his position by Indra, naturally looks at 
him for help. The Purohitas invoke Indra to increase the domain of the king who, 
with Indra as a friend, aspires to be the sole chief of the clans. He gets a position 
of the property in horses and cows in a village. He is expected to be the summit 
of authorities. He becomes Lord of the riches, He becomes the popular king. The 
Purohita joins the king with Indra, thus the king becomes superior to all, upper- 
most of kings descended from Mann. The king has an emblem of lion and tiger- 
With the help of Indra, all his enemies arc defeated and never rise again (4. 22). 

Indra is thus identified with a human king who is Ksatriya. Consequently, 
all K^atra is originated from Indra (i5. 10. 3). He is Mahendra (i7. i. 18). 

Indra is also actively made to indulge in the magical rites. In these rites, 
his usual associations remain common, such as his Vajra and others. He is seen 
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here being invoked for a number of rites. He is invoked to drive away demonic 
Sadanvas sitting on the bottom of the house (2. i4. 4). Indra is called upon to 
bestow on a person whose virility is dead, the energies of herbs, the essences of 
bull^and the virility of men (4. 4. 4). Indra, the gracious lord with golden hook, 
is prayed to assign a wife to a person who seeks wife (9. 82. 3). A rival, who 
fights, is thrust out of his home by means of ‘ an oblation of ejection ’ to Indra, 
He is thrown far away from which he will never come back, as long as the sun is 
in the sky (6. 75). Indra comes to the help of a pregnant woman who is suffering 
from pains in her loins. This pain is due to the demons who have a huge head; 
Indra drives them away and relieves the woman from her pain. With Indra as a 
friend, a witchcraft, whether made by men or God, is thrown aside (5. i4. 7). More 
voilent are the invocation of a woman to Indra for making impotent, her unfaith- 
ful lover, Indra is asked to crush his two testicles with the pressing stones 
(6. i38. 2). Indra also helps his worshipper medically. Indra is asked to kill the 
worms in the body of a boy (5. 23 2). With Indra*s millstones, the worms arc 
crushed (2. 3i. i). Indra recovers the mental deseascs of a person (6. in. 4). 
Indra cures a person of a tuberculosis when offered with the offering of withered 
cane, tilpinja and reeds (12. 2. 54). Indra also figures in a charm to grow hair 
(6. 3o. i). Indra plays a very prominent part as a favourite god of a householder 
who on various occasions prays him to carry him safely across various odds that 
he meets in his daily life. Indra kills serpents (10. 4. 10). Indra kills a thief 
entering in a house with his bolts (4. 3. 5). In an assembly when a speaker becomes 
nervous, Indra readily helps him to outwit the opponent and to be famous (7. 12, 
3). Indra makes the paths safe for the journey (7. 55. i.) When the cattles are 
branded on their ears, Indra comforts them (6. i4i, 2). 

Indra actually becomes a trader and is invoked for prosperity and safely in 
trading. He thrusts aside the niggard and wild animals from the path of journey. 
This path becomes safe and the trader secures hundred old fortune. 

These are the important features of Indra. Indra, like other Gods, is invoked 
in groups. It is only in the individual invocations to Indra that the features of 
Indra are markedly noticed. He is praised in company with the others too. With 
Agni, he is* invoked to kill the Yatudhanas (i. 7. 3.) and to conquer Pauls (4. 23. 5). 
With other Gods such as Savitr, Agni, Angiras, Indra is invoked to secure the 
quenching of fire (3. 21.8). With Pfesan, Varuna, Mitra, Agni, Indra is invoked 
to cut off the head of the adversaries. 

It will be observed from the cRscriptions of Indra in the AV, that Indfa was 
a trusted friend of a worshipper and the lord of the earthly kings, winning success 
to the side of the worshipping warriors. The tricks he uses in the battlefield 
may be the nucleus of the various Astras mentioned in the Mahabharata, To- 
overcome domestic worries, Indra readily helps his worshippers. In the popular 
religion of the AV, it will be noticed that the Rgvedic Indra is transformed into 
a deity of popular appeal, to redress private and public grievances. 



Sngirasa kalpa and pratyangirX kalpa 

Mr. V. W. Karambelkar, Nagpur 

In the course of my work in the MSS. Library of the Nagpur University, 
I came across a MS. entitled “ Pratyangira Kalpa’’ (ACC. NO. i7o). The extent 
of the MS. is of i7 leaves with ten lines to a page and 36 letters in a line. The 
paper used is home-made country paper and the text is written in Devanagari 
characters. The appearance of the MS. is very old. The hand-writing is somewhat 
careless, but it is clear and legible, in between borders of double black lines. Red 
pigment is used to mark the numbers and the Pralikas of the Mantras. The MS. 
begins as follows:— IWJ I 3;»l | 

isRrs I l i 

And it ends as;— 3T»l I 

( ? ) 

geiRi'Isiid irai ii 

5 ^qid: ^ I 

31^ II 

ng: I 

atq ?it2i^4fid:ll 
3Tvr^> 1 

?T3iqig f|qfiet ii* 

The Ms. is placed in the Exhibition for the perusal of the scholars. 

The MS. appears to be incomplete; the date of its writing is not given. 
But from its old and rusty appearance it can be conjectured without much risk 
that the MS is about 3o3 years old. The subject of the work is clearly witchcraft 
-defensive witchcraft. No name of the author is given. But even without the 
name of the author and the date, the MS. seems to be of unique importance. 

The same or a similar work entitled ** Atharvana Pratyangira Kalpa ” is 
mentioned by A. Weber in his Indischc Studien 1. 469. 

The witchcraft ritual of the Atharva Veda is given in the sixth chapter of 
the Kau. Swt But according to the tradition, the ritual of the Atharva Veda is dealt 


* This exhibits the Parisista nature of the work. 

6l 
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with in live independent Kalpa works. From the testimony of the great Pwrvaml- 
mansa teachar Upavarsa,* we know that the five Kalpa works attached to the 
Atharva Veda are like five srutis ( Vcdalulyah ). Ke/ava in his gloss on the Kau, 
Swt. also emphasises this. The Indian tradition of Charaiiavy?'dia, AtharvapadJhati, 
Mahabharata, Mahabhasya, Puranas etc, unanimoualy holds that the ritual 
part of the AV. is presented by the Naksatra Kalpa, Vitana Kalpa, Samhita 
Kalpa, Augirasa Kalpa and the L^anti Kalpa. I The Naksatra Kalpa, otherwise 
known as Krttika-Rohini, is known to us and it is published by Bolling and 
Negelein ( Leipzig r9o9 ) as the first Atharva Parisisla. The Vitanakalpa is 
identified with the Vailana S//tra and that is also known to us. It is edited and 
translated by R Garbc ( London and Strassburg i878 ). The Sarnhitakalpa is also 
called as Samhitavidhi and it is identified with sound reasons with the Kausika 
S??tra. (Ed. Bloomfield jAOS XIV ). This identification of the Vitana Kalpa and 
the Samhita Kalpa with the Vaitana S«tra and the Kausika S«tra respectively 
has become easier by the mention of the Kalpas of Kasyapa and Kausika in the 
Mahabhasya.J If the Kalpa of Kausika is the same as the Kau. S?fct. then the 
Kalpa of Kasyapa can be none other than the Vai. Sv7.t,. We also know the 
iSantikalpa which too is of the nature of an Atharva Parisisfa as is the Naksatra 
Kalpa. The <.9afitikalpa is available with text, translation and commentary by the 
efforts of G. M. Bolling (in the Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation VOL. XXXV and a part in JAOS XXXII). Thus, except the Angirasa 
kalpa, the other four of the five Kalpa works are available. 

These five Kalpas were known and studied in' the days of Mahnbharata. 
This we know by the appearance of the term ** Pahchakalpin *'$ in the Mahabha- 
rata ( XII. 342-99 ) and also in the Mahabhasya.'l Ke'ava the commentator of 
the Kau. S^t also knew all the five Kalpas including the Angirasa Kalpa, for in 
his introduction to the witch caft practices of the Kau SvZU, he saya 

I The Ar glrasa Kalpa and the other four Kalpas 
were available to Sfiyana also. In his introduction to his commentary on the 
Atharva Veda of the 5aunakins he gives summaries of all the Kalpas. He also 
interprets “ ” ( Kau. S»t 6. i ) as Thus 

the five Kalpas attached to the AV. were known and studied until the i4th 
century. In the Charanavy/dia affiliated to the White Yajurveda the Angirasa 
Kalpa is called as Abhicharakalpa or Vidhrinakalpa. 


* Colebrook Kssays IT. 810 fT. 
t Atharva Paris] sta 40 
t MahfibhSsya. “ ^ 

Keilliorn’s. Edn. Vol. 2, p. 286. 

$ For the discussion of the term Panchakalijiii see Bloomfield JAOS. XI. 378. 
II Iiidibche Studieii XJII, 405. 
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Jngirasa Kalpa and Pratyaiigira Kalpa 

; ■ - ; The text of the Angjrasa Kalpa is not available now. It is suppoited to be 
missing. No Mss. catalogue announces its discovery. The American and the 
•European scholars, in spile of their methodical search for Mss., have failed te 
trace this lost Kalpa work. 

From its summary as given by Sayana in his introduction:- i 

. . m: 3IlfR=^lR?fiq5tflf&I 1 qif clirR=^RfRqR'JH^^^fqFqrq 1 ” 

and also from its alternative title “ Abhichnrakalpa it becomes quite cleaj: 
that the text of the Ahgirasakalpa deals with the Abhichrira practices which 
are to be periormed in accom])aiument with the recitation o( the Atharvan spells 
and incantations. The title A ngirasakalpa also speaks about the nature of the 

lost work. 

In the Atharvan literature-Sa’jdiita, G(q)atha Brrihmana, Vaitana and 
.K^usika S*'dras, Atharva Pari^is^.as etc, the terms Angirass and Abhichrira are 
treated as synonyms. Iwen the non-Atharvanic texts corroborate this (cf. SB, 
X- 5. 2 . 2 o). Of the two great natural divisions of the “AtharN^angirasam Brahma'* 
the Atharvana part pertains to auspicious side and the entire field of terrible 
wichcraft is covered by the Angira.sa part. Thus, Angirasa stands for Abhichrira, 
Even the plants to be used in witchcraft arc called as “Angirasilr ' (cf. Paribhasa 
46.9-10), The Kau. Sv'ft. mentions ‘Sa nhhara Ahgirasah' (42. 7), ‘Dan la Angirasah. 
(42. 12), ‘Agnir Angirasah' (i4. 3o) making witchcraft the special charge of the 
Angirasa sages. The Atharvan hymns too mention “K.tya Ahgirasih’' VIII 5. 9. 
Pratichino Angirasodhyaksah " (X. i. 6 ). 

Pratichina Angirasa is ihc president of counter witchcraft. Prati in 
Atharvan terminology stands as the defensive epithet. Pratisara ( IV. 4o ) is ah 
amulet used in defensive witclrcraft. “ Pratiebih K.tyah Pratisarair Ajantu " 
(VIII. 5. 5)-tho Pratisara turns the hostile spell as a boomerang upon him that per- 
forms it. In AV. II. II. 2 Pratisara is used synomymously with Pratyabhicharana. 
Similarly, the term Pratyangiras is the exact cciuivalent of Piatyahhicharana. The 
Rgvidlmna says ( IV. 6. 4 ff ):- 

Now the text in hand is Pratyangirfikalpa. Its iheiije is counter (defensive) 
witchcraft; it quotes Prallkas of the Atharvan hymns ( c. g. “ Parelii Krtye ”, 
Yam dvismo yascha no dvesti, Yo nah sapat etc. from the Krtyapratiharana Gana 
and as such attaches itself to the AV.; in it Vedic divinities such as Indra, Rudra, 
Agni are invoked; the metres employed such as sakvarl, Gayatrl etc. are also 
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Vedic; It recommeds <^antis as the ^antikalpa does; it is too, like the Naksatra 
Kalpa, of the Parisista nature. It prescribes Brahmastra i. e, the famous Gayatri 
mantra in its inverted form; and all these with the Homa are for dispelling the 
fear of Krtya, ghosts etc ; It too describes Krtya as a hedious bogey with the 
epithets “ Slrsanvati ” etc. exactly in the manner of the Atharvan spells and last 
but not the least, the whole work breathes the spirit of intense hatred-“Yo mam 
dve^U yam cha vayam dvismah ’* as it pervades in the Atharvan spells and 
incantations and witchcraft practices. 

Thus, it is not much to say that the present Pralyahgirakalpa has something 
to do with the lost Angirasa Kalpa. As the present work concerns with the defen- 
sive part of Atharvan witchcraft, it can be a part of the Angirasa Kalpa where 
both offensive and defensive might have been given. The testimony of Sayana 
and Kesava is sufficient for that, for the time being. What is exactly the relation 
between the Angirasa Kalpa and the Pratyahgirakalpa will be clear when the lost 
work will be brought to light; till then we will have to wait. 

But one thing is clear. The present Pratyangirfikalpa has nothing to do 
with the 'divinity ** Pratyangira which is praised in the Tantra works like 
** Kubjika ” and others. She is described as follows in the above-mentioned 
Tantra:— I 

^ 5i*ir I 

f am 3ifq II 

The description of the divinity Pratyangira, who is identfied with 
of the Tantra works, has little to do with the Atharvan witchcraft ritual 
work-Pratyangirakalpa. No doubt this Tantric divinity has the sa’me name and 
performs the same function of deluding or killing the enemy, but that can be 
justified in another way. 



OMENS AND PORTENTS IN VEDIC LITERATURE 
Mr. V. R. Pandit, Bombay 

The struggle for existence is instinctive and evident in man and microbe 
alike. Thus, the purpose of every science is to know the end and avert death. 
Every phenomenon was looked upon as full of meaning and significance and 
strenuous efforts to interpret the same always continued. This continuous 
development and process of evolution of human mind with growing intensity 
and extent of human experiences ultimately gave birth to a regular science of 
Omens and Portents. ‘Coming events cast their shadows before', and the science 
of such shadows which gave the knowledge or a clue to general disaster was 
of great concern and significance to the human mind. Consequently, this subject 
has had great attraction since the ancient times and the early traces of the same 
can be found as far back as the Vedas. This branch of knowledge is surely not 
insignificant, since, even in early times scholars like Weber, Pischel, Dr. Kuhn, 
R. Roth, Burnouf, Muir etc. were attracted to it.* Thus, Weber says ; ** The 
Doctrine of Omens and Portents was with the Indians intimately connected with 
Astrology from the earliest times. Its origin may likewise be traced back to the 
ancient Vedic, nay probably to some c.xtent even to the primitive Indo-Germanic 
period.'* f 

There arc three distinct stages through which this branch of knowledge 
viz. the K^akuna and Nimitta iSastra has developed. The first stage begins 
with faint and indistinct traces of this subject in the Vedas and its consequent 
development in the Brrihmanic literature, till the time of the Swtras. The second 
stage gives us the complete development of this branch of study in the hands of 
the authors of the Epics, Puninas, Itihasa and Tantras. At this stage a distinct 
tradition is simultaneously maintained by the Non-Vedic systems of thought 
The third stage starts with the classical Sanskrit period down to the present 
time, when many of the old ideas and beliefs are replaced due to changed times 
and circumstances. In this paper I propose to deal with the development of this 
branch of study in the first viz. the Vedic stage. 


* Webor ; Ind. Streifen I-P. fiO; Pichel : Vodischo Studioii; Dr, Kuhn ; 
Zeitschiift fur Vorgl, Spraclif IV, P. 91; R. Roth: Zeitschr. d. Dontsch Mo’g. Gen, II, 
P. 216; K. Burnouf: Jourri. Asiat. V. P. 120; Muir ; Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I. 

t Weber : The History of Indian Literature (P. 188, 264). 
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That the belief in DREAMS was common in Rgveclic times is clear from 
Rv. VIII. 47. iS-ivS.* The l)elicf seems to have "ained jjround well, since the 
evil effects of Dreams arc clearly mentioned and the same are requested to be 
transferred to Trita Aptya. In this passage the dreamer is tempted by gold and 
flower garlands, and this is considered as evil probably as being led 

away by some evil minded fellow. This same idea is seen developed in later 
Vedic Literature as in the *Satapatha Br. i. 2. 3. 2-3, where all kinds of evil 
Omens are to be transferred to Trita Aptya. A Similar idea is connected with the 
Iranian Thraelona, son of Athvya. It is interesting to note that even the 
Chinese regard Baku, an animal, as entrusted with the work of eating away 
evil dreams. A reference to evil and auspicious dreams is again found in Rv. 
V. 82. 4 -5, where the is requested to be removed, but not so an auspi- 

cious one.t For the same idea also cf. Rv. II. 28. lo.J References arc also found 
in Rgveda where notice is taken of the auspicious and evil cries of birds as part 
■of Omens, cf. Rv. II. 42; II. 43.$ Thus a bird is considered as harbinger of good 
and auspiciousness, and he is addressed as and At the same 

time it is evident that fear was also entertained about the bird being a messenger 
of Yama foretelling evil, death ctc.|l Thus, the belief that birds are the fore- 
runners of good and evil omens is clearly signified in RV. The belief that the 
’sight of dogs is evil and should be avoided is clearly hinted at when the soul is 
asked to avoid the two dappled hounds of Yama and go by the auspicious path.1I 
These dogs are the messengers of Yama,T?» and are always on the out-look 
■of the movements of human beings. It is this belief that is found further developed 
in the Gr. S/7tras. 

Another earliest distinct reference to Dreams and Omens as part of Portents 
is. found in the Atharvaveda. We are also here given the methods and formulae 

* 5 II ?n ^ i etc. 

Rv. Vlll. 47 . 1 5 . 

t 3 T?r qt ^ qf^qL . .1 w f :' ki ’==4 gq il, . .qr q? asr an gq n Rv. V. 82. 4 - 5 . 

J q qqg. ^ q^I 511 I m 4)^4 q?iqff II . . .4 q^qi^ qqq 

qifl^qiq 11 Rv. II. 28. 10. 

$ 3TT 4154 I gq^^ qjiqi^ ?lf5^ II Rv. II. 42. 3. 

Also q: q?qi II Rv. II. 43 . 2. 

II ^ II Rv. X. i 65 . 2. 

^ ql q|wi^ ^5li: [| Rv. X. l 65 . 3 . 

qtq qffq 0;^ qqjq qqt 31^5 q,Tjq || Rv. X. i 65 . 4 . 

f 3T% ST qi?^4^ TTiq't qi'^qi Tqi II Rv. X. i4. 10 . 

35;'jnqiTg^qi WT ^ 3 ig II Rv. X. i 4 . 12, 
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whereby the evil influence can be warded off.* In this passage an evil dream, 
the crossing of the path by inauspicious wild animals, sneezing and evil shrieks 
of birds are all referred to, and an amulet is prescribed as a remedy, to remove 
the portending evil, cf. Av. X. 3. 6-7. The idea of magic-spells, formulae, coun-* 
ter-magic etc. which is in germinal form here, is seen worked out in its details in 
subsequent literature. Again, a reference to ten dreams prognosticating death is. 
found in Av. III. 2. 4. It is prescribed that one should turn over on the other side, 
in sleep and recite the foumulae ( Av. VII. loo; VII. loi ) for removing the evil, 
cllects of dreams. 

In Arauyakas wc perceive a definite step forward in as much as, there, for 
the first time, we meet with the mention of specific time limits for evil portents, 
to bring off their results cf. Aitarcya Aranyaka : 111.2.4. In the Upanisads 
too references arc found to Omens and Dreams foreboding evil effects including 
death. Compare Chandogya Upanisad quoted in Shankara Bhashya.l 

Now the study of this branch of knowledge is seen far advanced in the 
Brahniana literature where various references to all kinds of Omens, presages and 
prognostication arc found It also becomes clear that a system of prognostication 
fore-knowledge and foretelling had definitely come to exist by this time. An 
idea of this is given to us in a mythical story where Aptya deities are invested 
with the fore-knowledge of Iiulra going to kill Vi4var«pa, and taking advantage 
of this, Trita is said to have straight away killed him (cf. Sala. Br. I. 2. 3. 3.;^ 
Another legend also ascribes fore-kiiowlege to a fish who predicted a deluge to 
Manu many years before, and ultimately which took place exactly as 
foretold. § In Sata Br. III. 3.4. ii rain is foretold from the colour of the animals 
that are given away in the sacrifice. Similarly, the destiny and luck of the 
sacrificer is prognosticated from the movement of the cow let loose.] In another 

qiiPi’sqa ll Av. X. 3 . 6. 

Also cf. Alh. Paris. 32, 8; 46. 9.; i7, i9, 

Av. IV. i7. 5; IX. 2. 2-3; VII. 64; VI. 46., IV. 9. 6; VII. 83. 4. 

t riqi ^ Rqq qqqfcr i 

’ 11 ( ^. ) 

efqiqi: siRitRi i ?i«n ^1^3 

‘ ^ sflfsfsqrftfa ‘ f,wr f qqqfii g i3;4 11 ’ 

11 5 ff. H- 1- 6. 4 . 

t ri?q l^sfq qq?q fq^i^qfs 1 ...^ 34?^ 2. 3 . 2-3. 

$ qnfq'qifir tqi...3i^^ 'qi qi^f^if^*i...®r*i 

3Tiq?cii...?f qRi«ff qfffw qiq3q^>j’’-q...ll qiq. qi. I. 8, 1. 1-6, 

[| A^^atapatha Br. IV. 5.8. ii. 
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reference the out-come of war and souFs condition after death is predicted from 
the behaviour of the sacrificial fire and smoke.’’* Weber has thus rightly observed : 
‘The Doctrine of Omens and Portents is with the Indians intimately linked with 
Astrology from the earliest times." 

Several referenc^also show the common belief in associating evil with 
the southern direction. Thus, if the alter happens to slope southwards, the sacri-. 
ficer goes to the yonde* orld.f It is for similar reasons that sleeping with legs 
towards the south is pfri^ibited even today. The present-day belief that ant-hills 
and mole-hills are supposed to hide treasures seems to have started in this 
period. The earth of a mole-hill is used while offering since it brings prosperity.:!: 
Similarly, Taita. Br. I. i.33, ascribes to the earth of an ant -hill the power to bring 
wealth. Several references are found in the Brahmana literature where certain 
trees have the power to remove bad omens. $ A mention of cruel and fearful word 
is made in 5ata. Br. Ill 4. 4. 23. Also cf. Vilj. S. V. 8.1 Probably this underlies the 
present-day belief which associates certain people witli evil si)eech and evil eye. 
The kindling of sacrificial fire on certain prescribed constellati«)ns is ordained, 
as they are associated with certain good and bad portents. The idea that birds 
hover around in the guise of the Fathers foretelling evil by way of precaution 
is mentioned in Aitar. Br. II. i5. 4. Also cf. Baud. Dh. S. II. 8. i9; II. 9. lo. 

Consequently, this belief in omens, portents and prognostications went on 
fast increasing in the hands of the authors of Grhya S^ltras and great 

advancement is clearly visible at the end of the S^Ura period. It also becomes 
clear that the original basic ideas underlying those lIHiefs were slowly forgotten 
and mechanical associations based on analogy came to exist, which influence our 
daily life even today. 

Thr knowledge of prognostications is seen far developed in the Grhya 
Sntras. Thus, the destiny of the new bride was determined from the lum[) of 
earth ( taken from 8 diflerent places ) which she touchcd.1 Again, in the Kau. G. S. 
foretelling the sex of the new child to be born, is done on the analogy of the 


* Satapatha Br. XII. 5. 2 . lo. 

I ^3. ar. I. 2 . 5. i7. 

t Civil'S m ..Osjq 

I 513. 53. II. I. I. 7. 

$ Satapa. Br III. 4. i. i6; III. 6. 4. i5. 

|( “ aiqRvfl?]; 53[f I ” I 3. K. <i. 

t Ash. G. S. I. 5. 4-5. 
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gender of the limb of the pregnant woman's body touched by a Brahmin boy.’'* 
The traditional belief in the evil associated with the south is seen while predict- 
ing death for the young inmates of the house, if the same is built on a plot 
sloping south. It is also predicted that the inmates of such a house become 
bad-characters, gamblers and quarrelsome. I The Paraskara G. S. prognasticates 
the qualities of the child from the flesh of different birds which is eaten. J The 
method of foretelling the direction of the prospective bridegroom from the first 
appearance of the crow is laid down in Kau. G. S.§ While the Gobhila G. S. men- 
tions a prognostic clue for determining the degree of wealth and luck of the 
sacrificer from the brightness and smoke of the firc.|l Similarly the number of 
villages that can be acquired is predicted from the behaviour oi the fire.K 

That birds, animals etc. can also indicate Omens is amply proved by. 
several references to the same in the S#Uras. Thus, Kausumbhaka bird is asked 
to announce luck to the sacrificer Also special offerings are prescribed if a 
dove flies across or an owl sits on his house.§ The evil attaching to disagree- 
able voices of birds and deer is oft indicated.® Dogs are considered as evil and 
hence its kidneys are to be placed in the hands of the dead, so that the two hounds 
oi Yania viz. iSWanui do not harm them. (Prpbably this was meant to serve as a 
whip to drive them away.) These two dogs are further ascribed parentage of some 
demons.** The cawing of the crow in the dead of night is considered as bad 
Omen. 1 1 Also special s^antis arc prescribed if bees make honey in the house. {} 
Similarly, if an ant lull arises in the house, the same should be given up as 
evil.§§ The flesh of certain birds is associated with prognostic effects such as : 
that of Bhiiraddwaja gives good speech, a well-built body is acquired from that 
of partrige, that of fish gives swiftness, long life from that of Krikasa bird and 
A ti brings holy lustre.ljj The inauspicious cries of dogs, ass, owl, howling 
jackal etc. are constantly referred to in the S^<tras.*.-1i The sight of black birds 


* K.aii. G. S. XXXIII. lU. t Ash. G. S. II. 7. 11 

t Paras. G. S. I. 19. 7. 1L>. $ Kau. G. S. XXXIV. 24. 

II Gobhila. G. S. IV 8. 15. 

I sqW 'jq II 5- fl, V. 

V AbIi.'g. S. hi. 5. 7: Also San. G. S. IV. 5. 8. 

§ „ „ III. 7.8.; Also „ „ V. C. 1-2. 

0 „ „ HI. 10. il-lO. 

** „ „ JV. 4.!).; Also Paras. G.S. 1.10. 24. 

tl Sau. G. S. V. r>. I. tt San. G. S. V 10 

„ „ V. II. 10. nil Paras. G. S. 1. li 7-12. 

m Pa. .G. S. II- 2. 6. 6; 111. 16. 8. 19; Hiran G. S. XXX. 18.1; Ka .. G. S. XXXIV, 
24; Ap. G. S. I. 10. 7; Sau. VI. 1. 12. 
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and black dogs brings evil.* Blackness in any form- is particularly associated 
with bad luck. Thus, a buffalo, a boar, vulture and owl are evil.t Similarly, the 
sight of a cow giving bloody milk and a cow drinking milk from another cow is 
inauspicious.! Special formulae arc mentioned to avert evil forebodings of 
dreams. $ A spell is mentioned in order to remove some evil omens from a pre- 
gnant woman who brings about husband's death, or sonlessness or destruction of 
the cattle.ll Similarly, certain rites are mentioned in the confinement room in order 
to remove evil Omens from the pregnant woman. If Elaborate schemes are laid 
down for Grha saniis which are very necessary to bring auspiciousness and 
happi^H^ Similarly certain constellations are mentioned with regard to the 
Pumsav^llfi Ceremony. The G/hya Siitras are replete with constant references to 
Omens and Portents like the following. Sneezing, seeing disagreeable sights, 
smelling evil smells, the palpitation of the eye, evil noises, § evil attaching 
to the nails and hair,@ inauspicious earihern pots,** the putting of knot to 
avoid evil omen, ft evil eye and evil speech,! ! sight of raw flesh, a Chaniala 
woman in periods, blood, persons with cut of! hands, cemetries, corpse-Uke 
animals, J)$ etc. Auspicious and evil Naksatras arc oft-times mentioned as 
associated with good and bad Omens j||| 

Similarly, every uncommon phenomenon was looked upon as foreboding 
evil. Thus, several references are found to the following : prodigies and 
miracles, appearance of fire-flames, lilf the fall of a meteor, the sight of fiery 
apparitions, the falling of hoar-frost,'!^^ appearance of lightning, thunder, sudden 
drizzling by clouds, earthquake, eclipse etc.§§ are all causes for not starting any 
auspicious or new work. References are also found in the Latyayana Sru. S. of 
some more abnQrmalities as the appearance of the sun like the moon, a topsyturvy 


Pa, G. s. II. 8, a. t Ap. Sru. G. S. IX 20. 10. 

X Hiran. G. S. I. 16. 19; I. 17. 6; Kau. G. S. CXII. 

9 Ash. G. S5. III. 6. 5-6. if Sau. G, S. L 18. 6. 

f Sau. G. S. I. 2. 3. 

„ „ III. 8. 5; III. 6. 2. Pa G. S. III. 4. 3. Sau. G. S. III. 3. 1. 

§ Ash. G. S. III. 6. 7. 

@ „ „ IV. 1. 16; Sru. G. S. VI. 10. 2. Ash. G. S. IV. 6. 1-4. 

tt sau. G.S. L16.II.2.3. •” 

tt „ „ I. 16. 6.; 11. 2. 3.; Kha. G. S II. 4. 19; 

“ ffil ” litres fj. ?. 

San. G. S. II. 12. 10. 

nil Ash. G. S. II. 10. 3; Sau G. S. II. 2. 9; Pa. G. S. I. 13. 1.; Kau. s. XLVI. 26. 
Kha. G. S. III. 2. 16. 

San. G. S. VI. 1-12; Aps. 1. 10. 7 W Pa G. S. II. 11. 2. 6. 6. 

{S Kha. G. S. Ill 2. 32.- 3Twfe% f^?II?i; I ” 
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shadow in the water or mirror, madderlike sky, are all evil portents.* 

Thus, we see that by the end of the Vcdic period, the Science of Omens 
and Portents had been vastly developed in all its details. Moreover, even as far 
back as the Atharva Veda the existence of experts, skilled foretellers and 
specialised Astrologers in the Niniitta and iSakiina 5astra is certainly implied. 
A vast development of this Science during the Epics, Puranas, Tantras etc. went 
on with top-speed and as Weber observes : “ A prominent place is also accorded 
to it in the Sainhitas of Varahamihira, Narada etc. and it has, besides produced 

as independent literature of its own These afford us a deep insight into the 

condition of civilization. 


* Latya. Sru. S. III. 3. 6. 

t Weber : History of Indian Literature ( P. 264-67 ). 



THREE WORKS BY RAMA VAJAPEYIN 
Pertaining to KXtyJyANA’S SULBASDtRA'”' 

Mr. Sadashiva L. Katre, Ujjain (Gwalior) 

Rama Vajapeyin of Naimisa is well-known to scholars as a prolific author 
on diverse subjects like Srauia, Jyautisa, Svara^fistra, Tantra, Vaiclyaka etc. 
Although hitherto only a few of his works have been put to print, MSS of most 
of them have been recorded in Aufrecht*s Cntalogus Catalogoriim and in other 
Manuscripts Catalogues since published. A few of his works have also been 
commented upon by contemporary or posterior authors, and Rama also appears 
to have enjoyed royal patronage from contemporary kings like Ramchandra 
of Ratnapura or Gallapura.t 

However, proper attention of scholars does not appear to have yet been 
devoted to Rama’s works on Sulbas*~itra^ which is the seventh pari^ista in 
Katyayana’s ^rauiasvtray consists of six Kaikjikris and deals mainly with 
measurements etc. pertaining to the construction of sacrificial fire-places etc. 
The information hitherto recorded regarding these works does not appear to be 
perfect and accurate. While few subsequent Manuscripts Catalogues record MSS 
of these works. AufrechCs entries of the same in the three volumes of his 
Cntalogus Catalogorum\ collectively lend to give rise to the erroneous 
impression that Rama wrote only one work dealing with the SullfasTtfra and that 
the same goes under slightly altered titles in different MSS. The fact is that 
Rama actually wrote three distinct works pertaining to the ^u/lnrsutra as will be 
shown here on the basis of some MSS$ recently stocked in the Maiuiscr- 


* OUlMsa mostly appear to road ‘Siilba’, but the word is spelt both as ‘^ulba’ 
andas*Sulva’ and is derived by adding the terininatioii to the root ‘oiilh’ ar ‘sulv’ 
meaning ‘to measure’. Katyayana’s authorship of the iuWkasiMra, as of other Parihsus 
to Kaiyttyana-Srautasutraj has been doubted since ages as will be evident from tiie 
words of Kama Vajapeyin himself extracted in this ])aper, althoiigli his own vii.-w 
appears to be in favour of its ascription to Katyayana. 

t As mentioned by Rama at the close of his Kundatnandapalak.t.xnfi 

^ etc. Here the reading in some Mss has bm n deei])liored 
as • rltuadgailapiiradhipena etc.’ in place of ‘sriiriadratiiapuradhipena (jte.' 

t Vol. 7, Pp. 513a, OoUb; Vol. IT, Pp. 157b, 230b; Vol. Ill, P. 137a. 

$ Mss Accession Nos. t911, and 0884 contain both the and the 

The former consists of 85 folios of the size llixr, inches and was 
scribed in 5amvat 1637=: 1680 A. C. by one Vidyadhara. The latter consists of 51 
folios of the size 10J><4J inches and was scribed in ^aka 1774=1852 A. C. b one 
Bhataihbhatta Vsre. Ms Accession No. 6798 contains the Sulhasxilravrtti It consists 

of 23 folios of the size 9|x4i inches and was .scribed in ^'aka 176U 18.39 A. C. by the 
same Bhatiiiiibhatta Vare. 

t « 
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Library of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain. 

Rama’s three works on the SulbasHira arc : 

(i) The SnlbavCirttika : This is Rfuna’s critical metrical gloss on the 
^ulbasHtra and on Karka's Bhasya thereon. Like the original, it is also divided 
into six kandikas and contains i78+67+38+33+i 18+S1 -5i5 verses of verious 
metres. The work begins : 

II til 

If f^ifi ^ If f^=fr I 
Sfuffa: IRtl 

gqqf% if i 

^ fqf ii^ii 

f q f l?ri: fW 3 I 

«*qcii cife5rf?q[fif-ifift^3^3 if^: luil 
ff^^ift I 

sTi^s'qeat ff ci^*fiff UMI 

nfi»«ft^5f«ri^4f^3Ri?«fi^3is»f qi i 
*fr^ *iq%;T ^ ffif ll^ll etc. 

Each Kanilika closes with the verse etc. cited below from the 

last Kandika. 

The work ends : 

?f *n^ i 

R> 3 ^'q'ir5[^5rl fqqiqg HVaII 

gjf ;^it U'qR^q Hfff I 

nrqts^iiiiii ^wqi'qt gisq^qi’a^nf^-ifu?, l 
stq^qi ff Bqi'q: ii^'®'i 

qquR^f ^F^H«iif5n4t p^sq>: i 

ll II 

qift^iifi iqqciF Bf«5i II H 

* This is according to Ms. Accession No 0911. Ms. Accession No. 6884 reads 
pR»nnif|^etc. 

0 . 0 ... 10 
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^qtwitsfvrirarnift ii ins: Pi'sl *icr: I 

Wciat?Rr: fqqg^; j^qinq ll^on 
5 5i:cft 1% ^li KT^firoqq: l 

tqif 351 ijiSf'iTg^cii: Ha? II 

fes'tfa q3Bfe3i4^^ TT^or agifg^fiai^nS^ I 

cJ^'cli 'fi'ijfll^qfq^ 11^9^11 

^S5i apTvraqqi: l 

’n3^R’lq32[^ft3j qq^3- 

?3t^3 ?qf»9fqi rrqiqjj, iia^ii 

f^Ni^Trfgi^wr gf^qi^i 
qq3^3T^gpT% % qP«If4r?I34t3^'lq3: l|a>f|| 

^T^jftTr‘5rT!ri?i'’-q qPiaPrfqijj 
q?.irr5')iTfqqipi?^?g^qif23 ii^mi 

%5Rfr jqr33 qif3qi^35i, i 

sp^TWS lla^ll 

3113^5^31 ri«5r?.^3:i: qjgqg^ig i 

qgr^3lT33: q3l3 3i3Tqi ^?e33i siRffqqilfq ||as|| 

3Tfe^ f?N^q g5i(f^PiJT[nf,5tHig g«ft: I 
ff3 ^n%^q(3q^i q^3T3^ lla<i|i 

3iT^3t qiq3^^r5^q%«i-T!3L i 

* 

••• ••■ ••• ••# 

ffi: qRfq3 qs^g 3r:j ^KRoim l|a^-<;o n 
g.3l: «ft«rnTT5y?R?I 

3Hi?fi3f3giq q?q sr^;: srfiui^ I 

q'Hi5.q5i3j %il ^51 Br^n^itpn q^^ai 53313 ; 

q5#f 5T«33q5P?qiT 3 Twt qewfir^ ll<i?ll 

* Ms Accossioii No. ()911 inserts the numeral 79 only for the half ^Dharmasroto 
yayajuka etc.’ and 80 only for the half ‘Vrddhim yadarpitam etc.’, thus rendering 
it probable that two other halves have been left out by the scribe. The extant two 
halves, however, can bo very haj)pily construed together. 
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( 2 ) The ^ulbcLvCirtlikdlikd : This is Rania s own svopetj^ (i commentary 
on his first work. It is in prose and is bulky and exhaustive and is, of course, 
divided into six Kaujikas. The commentary is furnished with a separate 
introductory verse, two concluding verses and section colophons. 

The Tikp, begins : 

I ^:nfr RnxrsK’cg’^irJiRir^ ii |r55r^i>JTr ^irqrwjfiictsr- 
^>R?rW!f^Th*h'!7«l?r«l^’5?IW55r^?r | 

^ I WfJTPRf ^TcJTWfTpnR'jttq^cf 

35 ^^ IPT^: I wrt%^rRra— 

qifg% qRRI=qfipqI)^iq=qgoir. H 

??3?Ri3«jinT I ci’s^qsnqt jnwiraqniq i 

eWT I fqf^^fpfq^qRRifq «TTm»ft?Tq^rqqRiq ^jr^rtT- 

3i5qi«9^tT«f^»q ?rn:qf3:qqqtg<5ii3^ I 
W3t*trRq^ ^ #rq^ fqj: II 
^q^i^q^iR q i 
«q%: RR^qifq II 

IRff: I qq qoq?^ qt?q^3^iftFq: I 

^qq^fq =q q^^^q wA qr-qra^t Fq|: ii 
# I «itpfeqgf ^q^qqqii I qvjqi q fq^^qiRj ii etc. 

The section colophons generally read : ( or 

)...^fw qqrqif I 

The Bulbavaritikatikih ends : 

g5qifq?iftq^^q^3aqiqqif I srfirai q^fcqi^ I ii 

^CTf«r«l!^*ftkfqif? I i «T%tqif^ qn^qqr^^iRiqqif- 

i qtoiqqiqif-^r^fq^irqt'qiR i i 

^rfS[5F^H5^fira^^ 5'qif^ i i ft qfeqRisq 

«r^ qft’jqq i ;qtf Fq^qift i %qqiq?q fqqiq- 

qj^ol qftH^iiq Rq^qi Rdsif^^'ft^q ’sq q<qtqqqiFlfqq?q^ «qqf 
qifw: I qqt l^qqiftftq^iqsfisqqig q?3^ fq^qqwiqpRtiq^R qqqRq 
ft?qi «nqfq q: q sq^: qqftqspiiqiwq^q snqiqqiRtfq 

?Rqii^qirft^^ftft i feqift i ^sftei’cm^^'qift \ 
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ftsflqai !i«ia[: II 

5f^i?i^rtif ^fifq fsnfq m f^^i I 
a^I^H q^ais Bisqg Ilflfqq: |l 
fRi |r5’T?R<^rfl[«Wf 'FSft ^fof^I ?=*ir-cll II gqi'^f %4 
f?ft II 

(3) The Sulbasffiravri/i : This is Rama’s regular commentary in prose on 
the original Sulbasiflra and is also divided into six Kan jikas. Rama has based 
it on his Work i and it is smaller in bulk than his Work 2 . 

The SulbasuirCkvflti begins : 

f^'S ^fjr^Rir«ra: i 

?i5n^sfT^f%ei: ii?|i 

?5Ri;ci?q fiisR ein%ni^, i 

|Rr irii 

i^«ma II <s55^t 4 a^i =^if«i«i;(0 a??®!?;'! vm^cii 
?II5I5ER^«'I^?5F?IIW ft^^iai q^TI^lT I ^13 

351 353f n^3 ?lf^3: 1 3 *1*13%- 
3tqft33Cl3[ I 3^ 35^gi3faT 3?l{q *3F?3RlF3Flf«?^'Frf%?r^%^ 
9if%%; B^fs^ra 33i{q i^i 3%3i cf? 

*?R*'3% II ^533 f53: I ^53 lTRS?lII5l3t3®If3: I frR^l<3firt33: I # JF3- 
5nRPl3f^: II etc. 

The section colophons generally read * 

g5B^9l^,..3ife3iI II 

The Vrtti concludes : 

?I''-5lf33^^333^?I39lI«5l33Rlf33t3F%; II ( # 

^t»TW?raiT^f5rfai3t 3^ *5fn335l ) II 

No metrical conclusion to the Vrtti is traceable in the MS Accession No. 6798 
of the Scindia Oriental Institute, the only MS of this Vrtti available to me. 

Rama’s authorship of three works, and not one work, on the topic will be 
amply evident from the above extracts. The extracts also add further to the 
personal details concerning the author hitherto gathered from his other works. 
They confirm that Rama was resident of Naimisa and son of Si/ryadasa ( who 
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was also highly conversant with the sacrificial ritual and was son of iSivadasa 
and grandson of iSridhar Malava ) and Visalaksi and a disciple of Vidyakara 
and Hfrasvaniin. They also inform us that Vidyakara was son of Sambhukara, 
also a great sacrificer, and that riirasvamin, from whom Rama learnt Mathematics 
which is quite indispensable to scholars of iSulba, was a Ktismlrin Paudita, and 
that Rama's father Siiryadasa was a pupil, at least to the extent of the present 
Sulbasutm^ of Trfpuraribhatta,* who, in his tur*, was a disciple of <Sri-Parvata 
Rama had learnt the SulbJiasutra at the feet of Stiryadasa himself as he says 
in Verse VI. 73 of his SulbavUrltika. Rama's great learning and high proficiency 
in the subject arc amply evidenced throughout in the three works, especially in 
Works I and 2 . However, it seems to be Rama's Work 3 viz. the Sulbasutravftii 
on which Mahidhara relied greatly while composing his SulbhasutravivaroQa 
in vSainvat i646 = i589 A. C. as he mentions in his metrical conclusion to 
the samet : — 

mil 

3n?Rt Plfft IRII 

355T3«nSi: I 

li^il 

The chronology of the three works appears to be 1 — 2 — 3, as Work 2 is 
a commentary on Work 1 and as Rama explicitly alludes to Work i in his 
introduction to Work 3 and nowhere to Work 3 in the body of Work 2 . 
Rama’s wods . . «« Work 3 also seem 

to signify that he had composed Work 2 almost synchronously with Work i. 

Verse VI. 76 of ihQ Su/b/iavMlii^a clearly states that Riima composed it in 
Saipvat i49i or .Saka i356, i. e. c. 1 434 A. C. The dates hitherto recorded of the 


* Vide my forthooming paper ‘ Date of Tripuniri the comvientator of Ihi 
Mdlaiinuidhava ^ wherein I have tried to identify the commentator with this 
Tripuriiribhatta. 

t Vide H. D. Velankar : BBRAS Catalogue of SamsUrta and Pnlkria Mss, 
Vol. IT, Pp. No. Strangely enough, Velankar regards Mahidhara’s allusion 

to be probably to a portion of Rama Vajapeyin s Karmapradipihd. Nowhere in th« 
body of ITaina’s three ^idbit works can be found any hint to their being portions of his 
Karmapradipihd or any other major work. 

The Manuscripts Library of the Sciiidia Oriental Institute, too, i> 03 flesses, 
some old Mss of Mahidhara’s Siilbasulravivararta which has also appeared jn print 
more than once. 
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author’s works are only Samvat i5o6=i449 A.C. of the Kurtd^marfdapalaksaM^ 
and Samvat i5o4 « 1447 A. C. of the NHipar\km.\ The SulhavMtika can 
therefore be regarded as the earliest of Rama Vajapeyin’s dated works as known 
to us from various available sources and the upper limit of the author’s literary 
activities can now be easily pushed back by at least thirteen years. Curiously 
enough, Rama does not appear to have received at the time of his composition 
of the three <^ulba works royal patronage from king Ramachandra mentioned 
above of which he certainly became recipient at the time of his composition of 
the later Kuryiaman4(ipalahM(i- 

Rama cites several previous works and authors in his three iSulba works, 
but I may have occasion to notice some of them in my future papers. 


♦ Vide Aufrecht : CC, I, P. 109, and others. The Scindia Oriental institute, 
too, possesses several old Mss of this work. 

t Vide H. D. Velankar : Catalogue, Vol. I, P. 132, under No. 397. 



INDRA IN THE EPIC 

Mr. S. N* Gajendragadkar, Bombay. 

A study of the character of Indra as presented to us in the Epic, 
contrasting it with the Indra in Vedas, gives us an impression that Indra in the 
Epic is much different from the Vedic one. From his position of being the most 
prominent deity in the RV, we find that in MBH his pre-eminence is dwindling, 
particularly as God Vishnu b^ins to get into ascendencc. Historically it appears 
to be a proper change. In Vedic times, the Aryans were first settling and hence 
physical power was at premium and moral values and Brahmanical wisdom had a' 
subordinate role to play. That is possibly why in RV in spite of a few moral 
weaknesses, Indra occupies a very important position. By the time however the 
Epic was being composed, (he Aryans had already settled and hence had now 
the prosperity and leisure to look after riligious matters, relegating to physical 
power a subordinate place (cf. 4a). We find in the Epic that Indra, deity of 
physical power, trying his best to keep his position in tact, still all the same 
slowly, but surely, the sand is running away from his feet, and the devotion 
of Vishnu occupying a prominence. But it must be noted that the change here is 
very slow. And though there are references to the contrary, Indra in Epic is 
still often referred to, either in his capacity of being the most pre-eminent 
among gods or his heroism displayed in fighting demons, particularly Vrtra. 

The following are some of the characteristics we learn of Epic Indra. 

1. India’s physical features are not specifically mentioned as in RV but 
there are allusions to his shining quality and his pomp and splendour, cf. Always 
ruling the country, you shine the Indra in heaven;* Kausika also is 
compared to Indra in point of lustre.) 

I (a). In the Epics also thunderbolt is still his favourite weapon, but it 

appears that here thelightening aspect of it is lost sight of. The introduction of 

thunderbolt is generaly to suggest the dreadful nature of the attack and the sure- 
ness of the victory.) Sometimes only thunderbolt, without the mention of Indra 
with it, is also referred to.$ The noise of the thunderbolt when hurled is alluded 
to, serving as an illustration for the loud noise of the twang of the bow.lf 

2. Indra, the mighty warrior of heaven is very often referred to in the 
Epic, by way of a standard of comparison for his pre-eminence of amongst gods. 

* SabhafiOeO t Virit 70.14; 

t Utlyoga 66. 6 • Udyoga 184. 12 

II Vir.H23. 13 

79 
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Due'to his prominent position, he has to undertake many duties for his heavenly 
beings. He is their protector.* (“ Being protected by Parth like gods by Indra, 
you will not be troubled by anybody” ) and hence gods depend on him.t (“May 
kinsmen be dependent like gods on Indra” ). He is respected by those who desire 
for prosperity.! He is the leader of gods and Maruts. All the gods eagerly wait 
expecting his arrival,} and follow him$ ( “Seeing him, started all Kaurava Kings, 
following him like gods, the performer of loo sacrifices”). They listen to his 
speech respectfully and devoutly. Not only the gods, but the sages also approach 
him respectfully and worship him.H Hundreds of Apsarus and Gandharvas wait 
upon the King of Gods.^' He is the protector not merely of heaven but of the 
entire world. He can even ofiiciate for Sun and Moon, even for air, earth 
find water 

3. The heroism of Indra is very often referred to, either as shown in his 
fights with the demons or independently of the fights. The latter references 
usually are introduced to illustrate, in a simile, the power of the great warriors 
on earth. He serves as a standard of comparison for being unconquerable, § 
haughty with pride, @ and for the skill in missiles.’' * 

3 (a), Indra*s name is associated with demons, for he fought many terrific 
battles w’ith them. In this capacity the Epic poets ver)^ often make use of him 
to illustrate similar successful but terrific fights of earthly warriors. If Hut 
particularly favourite is Indra’s fight with demon Vrtra. In Udyoga Parva we are 
told that Vrtra was created from a sacrifice by Tvastra because the latter’s son 
was killed by Indra. When Indra could not defeat Vrtra a treaty was made by 
gods with the demons, accepting his conditions. But later on finding a suitable 
moment, wdth the help of Vihsnu, Indra killed Vrtra, We are also told that Indra 
felt very nervous because he had killed Trisir, son of a Brahmin and remained 
concealed in waters.! I Cf. also}} where similar story of Indra, killing that 
demon, is alluded to. 

3 (b). Because of his strength and power, Indra is often spoken of as 
helping people, when pleased with them. At Adi Parva 3. i3i-i32 wc are told 
that Indra helped a Brahmin by name Utanka when the latter was recovering 
his earrings from Taksaka. Indra at that time sent thunderbolt, his favourite 
weapon, to break open the hole in which the serpent had entered and also 
further helped him to drink nectar so that in his pursuit of the serpent, he can 
stay in the abode of serpents, without being dead.$f 

♦ Adi 207. 25 t Sahha lS. 66 t 64. 4 

• Udyoga 94. 41 H Udyoga 1 31. 26 f Vana 20. 25 

V- Vana 229. 10-11 § Adi 123. 38 @ Viiat 49. 22 

^ Udyoga 48 33 ft Viiat 35. 19 }} Vana 101 

»Adi 3. 131-132; 168-169 
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3 (c). Indra in the M6H is said to have helped Arjuna, his son, quite a number 
of times and in a number of ways. In one Upilkhyana in Vanaparva, when Arjuna was 
trying to secure various weapons and missiles from difierent gods, Indra promises 
him to teach and give his own missiles only when the latter pleases i5ankara. After 
the fight of Arjuna and Kirata (iSankara), Indra sent Arjuna his own chariot and 
brought him to heaven. He made him learn the arts of dancing and music from 
Citrasena. We are also told that it was on Indra's instructions that Urvasi, the 
heavenly courtesan approached Arjuna, who however was not tempted by her.* 

3 (d). There is another legend in which Indra is said to have gone out of 
his way to help Arjuna, We are told in Adiparva that Indra took the form of 
Brahmin and approached Karna the sworn enemy of Arjuna, requesting him to 
hand over the ‘KunJala* which would have brought the death of Arjuna.t 

3 (e). There are two allusions in V where Indra tested Kings S\h\ and 
UsTnara and then conferred blessings on them.! 

3 (f). It should also be noted that in the Epic, wc do not find Indra 
inviting kings from earth to help him in his diffculties as is seen in Classical 
poems like Raghuvamsa etc. 

4. Though most of the references that allude to Indra, make a mention 
of his bravery, there are occasions when the unconquerable RV God is defeated 
by a more valiant hero. Indra is said to have suffered a defeat at the hands of 
Indrajit, the son of Ravana.$ He similarly had a passage of arms with Krisna 
and Arjuna when also the same fate awaited him.H Likewise Indra had tried his 
strength against Skanda but was defeated by the latter, who how'ever gave him 
protection.H It appears that the Epic Indra had somehow lost confidence in the 
might of his arms, for when Devasena whon he had delivered from the hands of 
Kesin, w'anted a husband who could always protect her from Gods, Demons, 
Yaksas, Gandharvas, etc. Indra did not think himself to be capable of it and 
hence took her to Brahman, who appointed Skanda to be her husband.Tp Compare 
also§ when Indra as protected by Dadhica is alluded to. 

4 (a). At Adi. 56-i4, there is a story in which Indra did not keep his promise 
given to Taksaka, being helpless [ At the Serpent-sacrifice of Janamejaya, 
Indra gave an assurance to the Serpent that he (Indra) would save him from the 
death but being helpless, he was forced to abandon the Serpent.]. This, I believe 
is an instance which suggests that contrary to Vedic times, in the times of Epic, 
Brahmanical prowess secured an ascendency over the physical power. 

5. Though RV. mentions Indra as being born, still the Vedas do not give 
us an impression that the king of Gods has, so to speak, to keep an ever vigilant 


* Vana 37. 62-59; Vana 43-44; 46. 2. 
t Vana 197; 130-131. 

11 Adi 227. 

Vaua 223-224. 

0. C. 11 


t Vana 310. 38; Adi 111. 27. 
9 Vana 288. 7. 
f Vana 227. 

§ Vaua 92; 6. 
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eye to see that nobody else robs him of his throne. The reading of the Epic, 
however, gives us an impression that Indra has secured his position by tlie 
performance of austere penances and many sacrifices and he, therefore, in the of 
his intcres position must see to it that none excels him in that. Cf. His sending 
Menaka to seduce Visviunitra, Janapayi for L^aradvata Gautama, * Cf. I where Indra 
cursed Yayati for the latter’s vanity that none excels him in austerities. We also 
learn that Indra formerly was the son of a Brahmin who became ksatriya hy his 
actions and obtained the eminent position by dint of his hard panance.J The idea 
possibly has arisen out of the epithet j^atakratu ( performer of hundred sacrifices ) 
applied to him. We are told that the position was offered to Skandaby great sages, 
who however refused it.$ Adi. 3i alludes to the incident where the Valakhilyas 
b?ing insulted by Indra were preparing for a sacrifice to have a new Indra, but 
then, through the intervention of Kasyapa the New Indra was meant to be only 
the Chief of Birds. That was Garuda who fought with gods along with Indra 
and stole away NcctarJl 

Wc are also told that Sovereignty was bestowed on Indra by Krishna.H 

6. Rg Vedic Indra had a great fondness for Soma which he used to drink 
in huge quantities. Mahabharata, however rarely refers to this point of Indra* 
There is only a solitary allusion to it in Vanaparva,^^ where we learn that being 
pleased with the supernatural power of Vi^vamitra Indra drank Soma with him. 
But it is likely that Soma in the Vedas has now changed to Nectar in the Epic 
and hence it is natural that Indra should be the custodian of it (cf. Indra’s 
fight with Garu<]a when the latter came to snatch it away ).§ 

Since Vedic times it was Indra’s duty to send down rains and thus make 
the world prosperous. (r? At the time of the churning of the ocean also, Indra sent 
down rains to extinguish the fire born out of friction. He similarly obliged 
Kadrv“« by rains.l t 

Vanaparva tells us an Upakhyana where Indra figures as an advocate of 
Vedic studies. YavakrTta wanted to know the Vedas without studies and only by 
austerities, and wdicn he could not listen to Indra's advice, the latter took the 
form of an aged Brahmin and in front of Yavakrita began to erect abridge on 
Bbagirathi by sands, thus showing Yavaknta that just as his ( i. e. Brahmin’s ) 
effort is futile and foolish, so is Yavakrita’s.Jt The Nalopakhyixna alludes to 
Indra as an aspirant of heavenly beauty, |$ At Vana. 9 there Is a dialogue between* 
S-irabhi and Indra where it was made known to Indra that to a person, there 
can be nothing as great or dear as a son.HH 


* Adi 71. 20; 130. 6. 
« Vana 229; 

^ Vana 47. 17. 

Adi 1«. 20; 

Vana fir); 


t Adi 88. 3. 
II Adi 34; 

§ Adi .32; 

tt Adi 26. 1. 

nil Vana 3. 9 


t Shanti 22. 13: 33. 46; 
f Vana 12. 20. 

@ Adi 61. 1; 

tt Vana 185; 



THE GOLDEN EAGLE AND THE GOLDl-N ORIOLE 
IN THE VEDAS AND PURANAS. 

Mr. K. N. Dave, Nagpur 

The Eagle, a bird of grand appearance, has been considered all over the civi- 
lized world as the noblest and most courageous ol all the birds of prey. "Ringed 
with the azure world ” he soars to great heights " around, around, in ceaseless 
circles wheeling” and was justly regarded in the west as the messenger of Jove. 
The “wonder of the Eagle” struck the Indo-Aryans no less, and tlie Rgveda is 
full of references to him under the name of Suparna. He was hclil in sucli high 
respect that even the the great golden Sun has often been called by his narne-- 
“ the Golden liagle of the Heavens ( Rv. I. i64. 46 ). 

He is a rich dark-brown with the elongated feathers of the neck, specially 
on the nape rufous tawny “ in which iniagiimtion sees a golden hue ”. The Aryan 
Risis too saw gohl in his plumage and in similes with the Sun have described him 
as ‘hiranya paksa-golden winged’ (Rv. X. i36, 6). The llradq also gives the 
same description, “gqq f|^nqqsj'’ “ explained by Sayana as “ 

II. 5 . 8. The of has: d WtfciqiT<j5 

gquiV’. Terms like ai'd (cf. f and for the Golden oriole) 

are synonymous with Gariula i. e. Suparna in the Lexicons, and Abhidhfina Cinta- 
inani explains as 2 . i45. The name, therefore, means 

not only ‘beautiful winged’ but also ‘golden-winged’. In Atharvaveda V.5 Lrdesa 
or dried lac which is of a reddish-brown colour is addressed as goat-brown ( Aja 
Babhru j and gold -coloured (hiranyavarna). Suparna in a general way also means 
any large Eagle, e. g. in gqoii: XI. 2 , 24 where Sayana 

interprets Suparna as a Syena i. c,. a Falcon or Eagle in general. This latter is 
the extended meaning of the term, as we find it used in the same Veda.; V-cigiifi; 

ffil VIII, 9. i7-i8. Curiously enough, exactly seven 

kinds of true Eagle and seven kinds of Vulture are to be found in North India. 
The name gqof has also been applied to the common cock ( “ *15% cfI5f^% ” 

) because of its golden-red neck-hackles, a feature which the Golden 
Eagle shares with it to some extent. No lexicon, however, gives Suparna for the 
Oriole, but it must be remembered that one and all cover only a small field of 
Sanskrit vocabulary and none is or claims to be exhaustive in any branch of 
knowledge. It is nevertheless hoped that what has already been said above and 
what follows would show that it is a name for the Golden Oriole as well, llari* 
drava also probably means an Oriole. 
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“The male oriole”, says Whistler, “ is a glorious golden yellow, with 
black wings and tail,. ..orioles are strictly arboreal,... bet ter known as disembodi- 
ed voices than as birds; for the loud mellow whistle ‘pee-ou-a’ is one of the 
pleasantest and most familiar of Indian bird- sounds, being heard alike in garden 
and forest, greeting the dawn and saluting the parting day. ” It “ is fond of 
orchards and groves of large trees such as bunyan, mango, tamarind, and ‘toon*. 
The bird is usually met with in pairs which fly about from tree to tree, flashing 
through the foliage, with a peculiar strong dipping flight. Their food consists 
chiefly of fruits and berries, those of the bunyan, 'peepal, and Lantana being 
some of the commonest ” ( Salim Ali ). 

The Golden Eagle, often, and some other Eagles as a rule, place their nests 
n a tall tree which would naturally be avoided by the smaller predatory birds 
and would therefore invite small and timid birds like the Oriole to build in its 
foliage. Some Eagles are actually known to nest on the ‘peepul’ ( Ficus religiosa ) 
and the bunyan ( F. bengalcnsis ), and the Oriole on the bunyan. That the 
Common Oriole requires “police protection** has been definitely stated by that 
close observer of bird life in India, Douglas Dewar, “ A very curious thing that 
I have noticed about the Indian Oriole’s nest is that it is always situated either 
in the same tree as the king-crow*s nest or in an adjacent tree within ten yards 
of it** — Birds of the plains, Pp. i38*i39. Salim Ali, another authority on the 
subject, adds, “ That this ( i. c. the habit of the bird just described ) is by design 
rather than accident can scarcely be doubted ...by this means the birds must 
enjoy a degree of protection against marauders like crows and tree-pies ** which 
are known to be great egg-stealers — Book of Indian Birds, 3rd Edn., p. ii5. 
Cassell’s Book of birds als« testifies to Eagles permitting smaller birds to nest 
in close proximity to themselves, and Col. D. Radcliffe has been quoted in 
Hume’s Nests and Eggs, 2 nd edition, “ It is always the case with the larger 
Falcons that their fellow tenants of a rock or a tree are safe from molestation 
and in the breeding season actually look to them for protection.** It is thus highly 
probable that in the pristine forests of the Punjab and the sub-Himalayas the 
Orioles occasionally shared the ‘peepul’ or bunyan tree with a pair of Eagles on 
the assurance “ Aquila non capit muscas ” — Eagles do not catch flies. 

The sages of the Rg Veda were certainly aware of these facts of nature 
and they seem not only to have incorporated their obervations in verses 20 
and 21 but also based a great spiritual truth upon them in verse 22 of hymn i64 
of the First Mandala. It is suggested that the “ Dva Suparna ** in these famous 
verses are the Eagle and the Oriole. With the growth however, of the civilisa- 
tion and culture of the city as against the earlier life of field and farm of the 
Gostha and Grama even the learned Brahmans ceased to “ listen to the stars and 
the birds**, and lost touch with nature and forgot many of the birds so beloved 
of their early ancestors. This divorce between the city, which now became the 
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principal seat of learning, and the village seems to have been completed even 
long before the time of Yaska ( c. 7oo to looo B. C. ), for he too does not say 
what exactly were the two particular birds that are mentioned in these verses. 
He and the later commentators including Sayanacarya undoubtedly knew that 
Suparna was the Garuda or the Eagle, but their difficulty was about the second 
Suparna and they interpreted the verses in the best way they could. The air was 
already thick at the time with Upanishadic speculation and philosophy of the 
Atman and Paramatman; and the verses describing the ‘ Dva Suparna* as resting 
on a single tree came in very handy to illustrate that philosophy ( sec MunJako- 
panisad, III, i. i and iSvetasvatar, IV. 6 ). Accordingly Say ana begins their 
exposition with “ 3?5r ” without pausing to 

explain the actual physical basis of the verses. V. K. Rajwade also wonders 
what bird it can be that refuses to eat fruit, and as there appeared to be no two 
Supariias with such divergent habits in nature, he suddenly concludes that the 
two birds arc simply poetic imagery for Atma and Parainatma only ( see p. ii57 
of his Marathi translation of the Nirukta ). In the absence of any guidance from 
Indian commentaries the Western interpreters of the Rgveda also had to 
content themselves with guesswork and tried, each in his own way, to extract 
some sort of a hazy but always unsatisfactory meaning from the verses. In these 
attempts Suparna in the singular, dual, and plural has been variously interpreted 
as the Soma; the priests; day and night; stars; metres; Sun and Moon; rays of 
light; and so on. Ludwig goes so far as to say that the verses have scarcely 
anything in common except the word ‘Suparna* which alone is responsible for 
their being placed together; and Griffith remarks in sheer desperation, “A generally 
satisfactory explanation is scarcely to be hoped for ** ( see his foot-note to 
verse 21 ). Hymn i64 of which these verses form a Trc or triplet is full of riddles 
and it is quite likely that this triplet also constitutes a riddle, but looking to the 
fact that the second and the third verses based upon the picture presented in the 
first, expound a moral, it would appear that the first verse is, if at all, a very 
thinly veiled riddle while there is nothing mysterious whatever about the other 
two. However that may be, an attempt is made here to offer a purely naturalistic 
interpretation, leading of course to a spritual moral. 

The “ g[T gqqi are (i) a pair of Golden or other Eagles one of 

which is said to survey the surrounding scene like a sentinel from the eyrie at 
the top of a fig tree, and ( 2 ) a pair of beautiful little orioles nesting, feeding, and 
confidently sporting in the foliage of the fig-tree lower down. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the Oriole is a fruit eater ( i. e. lives on berries of wild figs- 
Pippala ) and the Eagle is not. Incidenally, this solves the question posed by 
Rajwade. In the first verse: — 

“ 5T 

The word 'sayuja' ig the key word. It means ‘ in pairs or ' with their mates 
irom “ yuj ” “ to be in couples or pairs ”, cf. ' yug ’ a pair, a couple (M. Williams). 
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The words ” refer to the two pairs of birds having their 
nests on the same tree. The use of the verb ‘suvate\ (are born) in verse 22 
supports this interpretation. The expression ‘ abhicakasiti ’ (looks around) is best 
explained by the behaviour of the female Golden Eagle at the nest. “As she 
pproaches and alights on the eyrie, then looks around her fiercely and defiantlyl 
before assuring herself that all is well, she makes a magnifiicent picture ■^--Seton 
Gorden, quoted in the World Digest, July, i946. Bonelli’s Eagle also is described 
as * proudly looking round * when on the nest. Verse 20 thus contains a beautifu 
statement of a natural fact observed by the sage. 

The next verse is : 

Jllqi: B HI 

Here the poet introduces antliropomorphism into the picture and attributes a 
onsciousness to the Orioles of -the benefits enjoyed by them under the proteccl 
tion of the larger bird, and makes them express their gratitude to him. That he 
had at the same time the idea of the universal protector (the Sun) at the back of 
his mind is evident from the use of the words applied to the 

protecting Suparna. The second line is put into the mouths of the happy Orioles 
who arc supposed to express their gratitude with their sweet notes. I would 
paraphrase the verse as follows : There in the fig tree each discerning ( vidatha) 
Oriole ceaselessly sings his greateful acknowledgment of his share of good things 
( Amrtasya bhagain refers to svadu pippal and also hints at freedom from 
untimely death) in these words. ..“weak as I am, the wise Lord and strong (inah) 
Protector of the world ( of birds ) has ( graciously ) admitted me into this (safe) 
tree (atravivesa). ‘The sage struck by the wonderful parallel to man’s dependence 
for food and protection upon the heavenly Suparna, the .Sun, converts the picture 
into a metaphor and proceeds to draw a moral, viz. that men, like the Orioles, 
should be grateful to the heavenly protector for benefits received from him : 

gqo?! =qifqft?> 

fqcq® fqa5: h qq ■ ’ 

The *suparua’ (plural) in this verse stands for the people, the fig-tree for the 
Tree of life or the mundane world, the heavenly Pita or protector for the Sun. 
What the sage, therefore, means to say is that those who live, multiply, and 
prosper on the Tree of Life but do not know ( i. e. gratefully acknowledge ) the 
protector, cannot really enjoy the sweet fruit growing on the tree (i. e. the gifts of 
the pita ). By implication, they are worse than the Orioles who know the truth. 
The idea is that a gift is fully appreciated only when you know the giver and 
are duly grateful to him for it. There can be no feeling of gratefulness and no 
true enjoyment of an anonymous gift. We are told in a word, that gifts of life are 
epjoyed all the better for the grateful knowledge that they are a boon from the 
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Heavenly-father. The feelings of dependence and hope go together, and unless you 
are thankful for what you have received you can have no hope — in fact, have no 
right to hope, for further favours. If there is no hope for the future the heart of 
man would be full of apprehension and he cannot enjoy what he has which is as 
good as if he has it not ( tannonna^at ). 

These three verses therefore contain a beautiful parable from Nature. 
They not only inculcate a spiritual truth but arc also glorious poetry. If the simple 
and straightforward interpretation attempted hero commends itself to scholars 
controversy over the verses would be ended. One can of course have no quarrel 
over their use to illustrate any philosophical doctrine. 

In the following verse sages to whom sacrifice is dear are said to pray to 
god Indra, during the dark hours preceding the dawn, to hasten the day, and 
they are figuratively the Suparua birds:- 

w-x” x. 73, n 

Sayana’s interpretation of this verse is unsatisfactory and Griffith has 
correctly translated ‘vayah supariia* as ‘‘birds of beauteous wing ” except that he 
could not name them as Orioles which the poet really intended. It has been 
stated above that these birds greet the dawn with their melodious notes, and the 
comparison with the sages chanting their prayers at dawn is particularly apt. 
Freely rendered, the verse means: “Like the Orioles the sacrifice-loving and 
prayerful sages approach Indra while it is still dark with the reguest-Dispcl 
darkness, fill our visions with light and deliver us from the snares of inactivity 
(due to lack of light)'’. Similarly ‘suparnfdi’ in the verse: — 

“ qfgqijj 

^ 5157 f7 f 77F Av. 2 . 3o, 3. 

have been taken by Sayana to be ‘ beautiful birds ’ like the Pigeons (paravatadi) 
and by Griffith and other western scholars as Plaglcs. The verse is from a hymn 
which was used as a charm by a love-sick young man eager to win the affection 
of his sweetheart and looking forward to a pastoral life of song and pleasure. The 
reference to screaming Eagles is thus quite out obplacc where the nobler senti- 
ment of love is concerned and the cooing of Doves, as a guess, is certainly 
bitter even though the term ‘suparna’ for the plain looking Dove or 
Pigeon is a misfit. It would therefore be more correct to hold that the birds 
intended by the poet are the Orioles which arc beautiful, have a melodious voice 
and move in pairs. The picture of a pair of lively Orioles singing their way 
through life would seem to present a happier association w'ith the girl s residence 
than the dreadful Eagles. The verse may be translated thus : 

‘ Go quickly my invocation : like an arrow to its mark, where the sprightly 
and musical (lit. wishing to sing) Orioles sing (i. e, where my beloved is). 
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** Kulmal rendered as * the shaft of an arrow * by others, appears to 
have been more appropriately done as *the the mark of an arrow * by S. D. 
Satavalekar in the Aundha edition of the Atharvaveda. 

Again, the expert hunting of a Suparna has been used with masterly 
effect in another lovercharm : 

031 ft 1 1# q*n Ri R*n Rwinn sws ” Av. vi. s, 2 . 

Here the reference is to an Eagle striking its prey from high up in the air and 
holding fast to it on the ground until it is subdued. In this position the bird’s 
expanded wings strike the ground as pictured opposite page 823, Vol. VII, Ency. 
Brit., i4th edition. It is a wonderful simile. The verse means — I hereby strike 
and grip firmly thy heart, as does the Eagle its prey on the ground, so that thou 
can’st not go from me.” The word ‘ Prapatan * has here the same sense as 
‘syenapata* of a Falcon or Eagle shooting down from above to strike its quarry. 
The verb ‘ prapad ’ according to M. Williams means ‘ to fall upon, attack or 
assail * and this appears to be the sense of the w^ord ‘prapatan’ here. Once on the 
ground, the Eagle must frequently move its expanded pinions downwards to hold on 
and subdue the struggling prey. Others take the simile from the upward flight of 
an Eagle from the ground when its wings seem to strike downwards during flight, 
but this misses altogether the main idea of striking and holding fast to one’s 
objective which underlies the verse, used as a charm against a hesitating damsel. 
The art of Falconry has been practised in India from lime immemorial and there 
are clear indications of it in some of the vedic similes. The present verse, how- 
ever, may well be founded upon the natural phenomena of Eagles hunting for food. 

The identification of ‘haridrava’ either as the Golden Oriole or the Yellow 
Wagtail in the following would seem to turn upon the correct meaning to be 
given to the word’ ‘vana’ occurring in the second verse below: - 

“ flfe^ ^ fftRTO ft«>«Rft. ” Rv. 1. 5o, 12 

“ qg^^ifq otR gh ” Rv. viii. 35, 7. 

The second verse refers to the habit of ‘haridrava* and‘mahisa* the wild 
buffalo, of eagerly taking to *vana’ which they apparently love. Now, according 
to M. Williams and the Vedic Index of Macdonell and Keith the word has been 
used in the Vedas in the sense of ‘ forest wood or tree, and if this is correct 
‘haridrava* should be the Golden Oriole (of the colour of haridra), for it is a bird 
of arboreal habits, delighting and sporting among trees of the forest or the grove. 
Clad in brilliant yellow it would be the bird par excellence to which ( along 
with the green-yellow parrot and the Hill Myna or sarika with its yellow wattles, 
eyes and legs ) the yellowness due to jaundice may best be transferred. The 
wild buffalo also lives in deep forest and if surprised in any open glade immedia- 
tely runs back to it. 
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On the other hand Sayana on Atharvaveda 1. 22, 4 and Darila on Kousika 
Swlra 26, ^18 render ‘haridrava* as ‘gopitanakah ' and ‘ pTtiiscitaka ’ ( i. e. 
pUacataka) respectively which is possible only i[ ‘vana* is taken to mean 
‘ water', for the Yellow Wagtail (gopitanaka or gopita of Brhatsamhita ) is a 
water-side bird and not often found at any distance from water. As, however, the 
weight of authority is in favour of ‘vana* meaning forest ‘haridrava* must 
mean the Oriole. 

Suparna, in a general way, includes all Kagles as slated earlier but the 
Vaj. Samhita makes a distinction between Suparna and Mahasuparua : 

— XXIV. 37; “ — ibid., 25 aud it would 

be pertinent to bring out the difference here. Mahasuparna is the great Golden 
Eagle, a most courageous bird with a light and majestic ffight who kills his own 
prey and never stoops to carrion. The term ‘ Suparna * in the context is one of the 
smaller and carrion-eating Eagles including the Imperial Eagle, the ' kravyada 
auparna’s ’ of the Atharva Veda and Mahabharata : 

“ ” — AV., n. lo, 25 

“ ” — M. Bh., II. i6, 27. 

Until not long ago the dirty ways of the Imperial were attributed to the Golden 
Eagle because of their similarity of plumage when adult, but H. C. Donald 
F. Z. S., after a very careful study of both in the Punjab and the Himalayas has 
fnlly vindicated the honour of the truly noble Golden Eagle. We thus have an 
inferior Eagle named for the minor Gandharvfis, and Mahasuparna for the 
personified Year in recognition of his size and strength, and particularly his 
habit of soaring very high in circles, so typical of the recurring Year and the 
Wheel of Time or KMacakra. The epithet ‘maha’ is thus seen to be 
fully significant. 

Coming to Parana literature the Oriole occurs under the names of Kawcana 
and Camikara ( cf. Hindi sonacidi and pTlaka ) for the common Oriole, and 
SugrTva kawcana’ for the Black-headed Orioles including the Maroon Oriole 
which too has a black head and neck. All the three names are in reference to 
the golden colour of the birds. The maroon colour resembles to a fair degree the 
colour of lak§a or lac, which has been described as hiranyavarna in Atharvaveda 
V. 5, so that the name sugriva ka^cana would seem to apply to the yellow as 
well as the maroon coloured black-headed Orioles. Thus kawcana is one of the 
birds at a hermitage in the Padmapurana : 

It is mentioned as a sweet-voiced golden bird in the Matsyapurana where also 
the effects of poison on a pet camikara as on other pet birds are described : 

0. C....12 
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“ ” — i36, IS. 

“ «lTf^ ^®3^Rcl»^T ” — 220, 20. 9 

and finally the Black-headed Oriole (maroon or yellow ) is mentioned in the 
Vayupurana : 

“ gjft?I^T>=5rJR^: ” — 36. 4. 

The epithet ‘sugrTva* refers to the bird’s black head and neck; cf. sugrlva as a 
name of god ..^iva who has a black throat. 

Our classical poets have been more than partial to birds like the sarika, 
kokila, cataka and mayv/ra, and it is a pity that the beautiful Oriole should have 
been overlooked altogether. 

In conclusion, I must offer my humble apologies for trespassing upon a 
field which is the rightful preserve of true and profound scholarship, for 1 confess 
I am in no sense even a student of Sanskrit and it is merely in the course of 
my hobby of identifying Sanskrit bird-names with their owners in the field that 
I have been led to look for them in the Vedas and Puranas, and that is how I 
have chosen to interpret a few Vedic verses here and there a little differently. It 
is quite possible that I have erred; but if by any chance 1 am right and have 
been able to throw a little light on what has hitherto been consideied obscure, I 
shall feel happy indeed 



PERIODS IN VEDIC LITERATURE 

Dr. H. C Seth, Ranchi 


In my paper, ^^The Age of Zoroaster and the Rgvedaf* I have suggested 
that certain hymns of the Rgveda belong to the 6th century B. C. to which 
Zoroaster and his Gathas, so closely related to the Vediclore, also belong. We 
have further suggested that these hymns and the Avesta alike seem to refer to 
certain persons and events of this time, reference to which can also be traced in 
the traditions transmitted by the early Greek historians. If certain Rgvedic 
hymns are assigned to the 6th century B. C., others will have to be assigned to 
the centuries preceding the sixth and some others to the subsequent centuries, as 
the hymns themselves not unfrcqucntly avow a difference of date, some are 
ascribed to the earlier Rsis in the same family, while others admit of their 
being new compositions. 

Conclusions set forth in the paper referred to above that part of the 
Rgveda belongs to the sixth century B. C. may lead us to modify the postulate 
regarding distinct periods of Vedic literature. Max Muller divided this into four 
categories, that of Sintra literature 600-200 B. C., the Brahmauas 800-600 B, C., 
the Mantra period, including the later portions of the Rgveda, 1000-800 B. C., 
and the Chandas, covering the older and more primitive Vedic hymns, 1200-1000 
B. C.l This stratification persists as an article of faith amongst the modern 
scholars. According to Berriedale Keith, the older Upanisads can be dated as on 
the whole not later than 55 o B. C. It is not likely that theBrahmaiia period began 
later than 800 B. C., and the oldest hymns of the Rgveda, such as those to 
Usas, may have been composed as early as 1200 B. C. To carry the date further 
back is impossible on the evidence at present available, and a lower date would 
be necessary if we are to accept the view that the Avesta is really a product of 
the sixth century B. C., as has been argued on grounds of some though not 
decisive weight, for the coincidence in language between Avesta and the Rgveda 
is so striking as to indicate that the two languages cannot have been long 
separated before they arrived at their present condition4 

Undoubtedly the growth of the Vedic literature must have been spread 
over several centuries, but the assumption of long intervals between the different 


* Nagpur University Journal No. 7, 1941. 
t Cambridge History of India Vol, 1, P. 112. 
t Cambridge History of India Vol. I, P. 112 
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Strata is not based on solid grounds. Keith himself suggests a certain degree of 
contemporaneity of the different strata of the Vedic litarature. He remarks 
“that we cannot adopt the rigid separation of periods suggested by Max Muller's 
categories., .There are S«tras such as that of Baudhayana with passages of 
Brahmana type, the Brahmanas and the later parts of the Rgveda may easily be 
contemporaneous with Brahmanas. It is misleading to postulate series of distinct 
periods in this way. Of the earlier parts of the* Rgveda we can feel full assurance, 
but the roots of the Brahmanas must go back to the same period, though their 
composition fell later. These considerations diminish the value of calculations 
based on allowing periods of time for distinct strata. In special, we must certainly 
not think of a period of Upanisads following on the close of the Brahmanas. The 
Upanisads sprang up in the Brahmana period though no doubt in its later part 
only were they developed. 

“It is necessary to stress these points, because such plausibility, as Prof. 
Winteriiitz’s views on the age of the Veda possess, is due to his treatment of the 
stages as distinct. We are tpld that the hymns of the Rgveda are older than all 
the rest of the Indian literature; that the origin and growth of the Rgveda 
Samhita is considerably older than the Atharvaveda Samhita and the Yajurveda 
Samhita; that all the Samhitas are older then the Br&hmanas, and that both the 
Brahmanas and the Upanisads need a long time for their development. These 
doctrines are both unproved and very improbable. The Yajurveda shows so close 
a relation to Samhita and Brahmana that assuredly they grew up together, while 
the Atharvaveda Samhita as a whole is of patently later origin. The Brahmanas. 
doubtless continued to be produced side by side with the older Upanisads. The 
Rgveda itself patently contains hymns which are of the type of later Samhitas, 
including Atharvaveda. 

One must remember that political regroupings and geographical distances 
tend to create an illusion of time gap. This has to be borne in mind, particularly 
when dealing with the literature of a people like the ancient Aryans rapidly 
expanding, and settling down in new and distant territories. It seems that like 
the Avestan Gathas, part of the Rgveda, part of the Brahmanas and the early 
Upanisads may belong to the sixth century B. C. As a whole, the different strata 
of the Vedic literature may reflect not so much the long intervals of time as the 
changing geographical environments and the concurrent changes in political, 
religious and social life under which they may have been composed and compiled. 


* Woolner CommetnOration Volumei p. 164 
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Mr. K. A. Subramania Iyer, Lucknow ' 

It is usual for Presidents of sections to begin their addresses by thanking the 
authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference for conferring on them the honour 
of asking them to preside over their particular sections. I do the same and with 
no less sincerity. But my feelings are rather mixed, because the authorities have 
coupled their invitation with the injunction that the presidential addliss should 
review the work done in the section since the last Conference, that is, during 
the last three years. The field covered by this section is extremely vast as it 
includes everything not openly included in the other sections. It represents the 
literary activity of more than two thousand years. It includes, not only pure 
literature, but a good deal of technical literature as well, such as, alaukarasastra, 
chandahsastra, kosa, kamasaslra and so on, and, as there is no seperate section 
in this conference for the epics and the puranas or for dharmaifastra, they must 
also be deemed to come within this section. In the previous conferences, papers 
dealing with these subjects were actually included in this section. If the vastness 
of the literature included in this section engenders a little doubt in one’s capacity 
to keep in touch with the latest developments, the continuance, to a certain 
extent, of war-time conditions still throws a veil over what is going on in some 
countries outside India which were known, before the war, for the vigour with 
which they conducted Indological Studies. In these circumstances, what I am 
about to say will necessarily be incomplete and, what is worse, may give you 
no hew item of information. I apologize beforehand. 

In spite of all the handicaps created by war-time conditions in India, the 
various activities usually pursued by students of Ancient Indian Literature, 
continued during the last three years. The very important work of publishing 
accurate and reliable catalogues of the different manuscript collections in the 
country made good progress during the period. We have to thank Dr. Kunhan 
Raja and Mr. Madhava Krishna Sharma for a first instalment of the promised 
complete catalogue of the manuscripts of the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. 
Though not a descriptive catalogue, it gives all the necessary information about 
each manuscript in eight columns and will prove to be very useful pending the 
publication of the Descriptive catalogue for which a scheme has been prepared. 
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Equally welcome is the Alphabetical index of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Adyar 
Library by Pt. V. Krishnamacharya, done under the supervision of Dr. Kunhan 
Raja. It is uptodate and will be extremely useful, while we await the publication, 
one by one, of other volumes of the descriptive catalogue ( Vol. I appeared in 
i 942 ). Of course, descriptive catalogues are particularly welcomed by research 
workers who will therefore be very thankful to Prof. Devasthali, for his two volumes 
dealing with the Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in the Bombay University 
Library and to Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti for the descriptive catalogue of the 
Mss. in the Vangiya Sahitya Parishad. This is the occasion also to mention a 
work of a unique kind, an Alphabetical Register of Jain works and authors by 
Prof. H. D. Velankar published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
The work is a monument of patience and industry. The first volume which has 
been published, is an alphabletical register of all Jain works published and 
unpublished which are so far known to exist in public and private libraries in the 
world. It^ives the title of the work, its subject matter, its place of publication, 
its commentaries and translations, and reference to it in histories of literature and 
in catalogues. The work is indispensiblc, not only to students of Jainism proper, 
but to Sanskrit students in general. In connection with manuscripts, one must hail 
the appearance of the ^‘Journalof the Travancore University Oriental Manuscripts 
Library.'* The Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is known throughout the world, wher- 
ever the Sanskrit language is studied. This new Journal has been started for the 
publication of “some of the minor works of well-known authors, and the production 
of less celebrated men, which are often of high quality and originality.’* Works 
written by Kerala writers are to receive special attention. The first issue of the 
journal contains, among other works, the “Mukunda ^^ataka” of Ramapanivada, 
identified by some with the famous Malayalarn poet, Kuwjan Nambyar, 
and the “Matsyavatara-prabandha” by famous Narayana Bhatta, the author of 
Narayaniy^am Prakriyasarvasva Manameyodaya etc. 

One of the chief purposes of publishing accurate catalogues of manuscripts 
is to promote the work of the publication of manuscripts which are worthy 
publication. The period under review has witnessed some important publications. 
The critical edition of the Mahabharata, published by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, is making good progress. The Sabha-parvan was completed by 
Prof. Edgerten and the Bhismaparvan Pt. I., edited by Dr. Belvalkar, has also 
come out. The same high standard of work which we have become accustomed 
to see, and which !ms been arrived at as a result of mutual consultation and 
collaboration between so many distinguished scholars led by the late Dr. Sukthan- 
kar, has been maintained in these two new volumes also. The Bharatiya Vidy& 
Bhavan, which has already done so much in such a short time, has published the 
Jwanadfpika of Devabodha on the Udyogaparvan, edited by Dr. De. Dr. Dandekar 
had already published the portion relating to the Adiparvan. The interest of tile 
commentary is that it is older than any of the manuscripts used for the critical 
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edition of the Mahabharata. It is, therefore, of great value in the task of critically 
editing the text of the Mahabharata. Dr. Dc gives on P. XV of the introduction 
a list of the textual emendations made possible by the textual j^anadipika. 

While the great classic is being edited by a band of veteran scholars, minor 
works and authors are not being neglected. Thanks to the encouragement given 
by an enlightened Indian Ruler, the Maharaja of Bikaner, the wise policy of the 
Prime Minister, Major. K. M. Panikkar and the expert advice and guidance of Dr. 
Kunhan Raja, another series of Sanskrit publications the Ganga Oriental Series, 
has been started under the General Editorship of Mr. Madhava Krishna Sharma, 
Curator, Anup Sanskrit Library, Port, Bikaner. The first work published in the 
series is the Akbara-sahi-snigaradarpana of Padmasundara, a poet who lived at 
the court of Emperor Akbar who is the hero of many of the verses. It is a work 
on .^rngara based on the iSjrngaratilaka of Rudrata and it is interesting as it reveals 
another Sanskrit poet whose patron was a Muslim king. In the same volume is 
published the ,SrngarasanjivanT of Haridevamisra, a neat little poem which plays’ 
delightfully with the sounds of the Sanskrit language. Two more volumes followed 
quickly, the Jagadvijayachandas of Kavindracarya, edited by Dr. Kunhan Raja, 
and the Mudrar«aksasa"purvasatnkathanaka of Anantasarman, edited by Dr. 
Dasaratha Sarnia, both interesting in their own way. Among other minor works 
published must be mentioned the Arya^ataka of Appayya Diksita, edited by Mr. 
Gore with a Sanskrit commentary by Dr. Raghavan. It is a poem on 5iva 
written in a lighter vein and not without a good deal of sense of humour. A metrical 
version of the story of the Malatmiadhava, entitled Rjulaghvi by the famous 
Kerala poet P^rnasarasvati has also been critically edited by Mr, Gore and 
published in the Poona Oriental Series. Dr. J. B. Chaudhury, whose energy and 
enterprise have led him to undertake a many-sided literary career and whose 
publications in different series known as the Sanskrit Kos'a Kavya Safigraha, 
the Sanskrit D«ta Kavya Sangraha, the Contribution of ,Women to Sanskrit 
Literature, the Contribution of Bengal to Smrti Literature etc. must be well known 
to you, has some publications to his credit during this period. Two of them the 
Padyavenf, an anthology made up by Venidatta and the Viddha^rdabhanjika, 
of Rajasekhara with two commentaries, the Prfiuapratistha of Ghanasyaina 
and the Camatkiiratarauginf of Sundarl and Kamala show, on every 
page, the marks of Dr. Chaudhury 's industry, patience and accuracy. Prof. 
Sitaram Sehgal of Lahore has brought out a critical edition of the Rtusaijihara 
and the already published commentary of Manirama, together with the fragment 
of another commentary by one Amarakirti, probably of the i6th century accord- 
ing to Mr. Code. There are also two useful indices at the end, one of padas, and 
the other of padas. Dr. Raja has added to his many publications, the Maywra- 
sandesa of Udaya, with a commentary, introduction and notes. Of historical 
interest is the Acyutarayabhyudaya of Rajanatha DinJima, (Can. 7-12.). edited 
by Mr. Krishna Aiyangar. The first 6 cantos had already been published by 
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the Vftnl VilSs Press. It is a work of the i6th century, and is of importance for 
the history of tne Vijayanagara Empire. 

Mention must also be made of some works which have been brought to 
the notice of scholars though they have not yet been published. Mr. M. K. Sharma 
has drawn attention to (i) a work dealing with various kinds of machines for 
lifting weights, called.the Bharotthapana-yayantra-nirmana-vidhi by one Devasimha 
( 2 ) the Sarasvatadvaitasudha, a philosophical and grammatical work on the 
Raghuvamsa by one Laksmana Pandita (3) theTodarananda, an encyclopaedic work 
on Hindu Law written under the patronage of Todarmalla the Finance minister of 
Emperor Akbar. Mr. Code has thrown light on the works of Godavari Misra the 
Rajaguru of Prataparudra, of Orissa, of the i5th century. Mr. Khare of Poona has 
discussed the identity and the works of Haridiksita, an i8th century writer.' 

If accurate catalpgues of manuscripts are meant to lead to the publication 
of ancient works of merit, their publication in its turn, must result in the study 
of the literature thus published and in the drawing of appropriate conclusions 
regarding the development of Ancient Indian Culture. While critical edtions of 
ancient works require a scientific spirit, common sense, and infinite patience, 
their study calls for all these qualities plus a certain insight into the past which 
is so indefinable and yet. so essential. At the very beginning of the period under 
review, appeared the first volume of the Sukthankar Memorial Edition, edited by 
the indefatigable Mr. Code, with the help of an editorial committee, and 
published by the Karnatik Publishing House. It is a new memorial edition of 
the late Dr. Sukthankar’s critical studies in the Mahabharata. Though all the 
papers published in the volume had already been published elsewhere, one at 
least, Epic Studies VI” has had the benefit of a revision by the late Dr. 
Sukthankar himself. The edition is a tribute to the memory of the great editor 
of the Mahabharata. It is, indeed, very convenient to have collected in one 
volume papers scattered in different journals giving the mature views of Dr. 
Sukthankar on the principles according to .vhich the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata has been prepared, his answers to the criticisms made, and the 
emendations proposed to his critical edition by such scholars as, Winternitz, 
Edgerton, and Ruben, his views on the relation between the Ramayana and 
the Mah&bharata, and other topics connected with the great epic. 

Another work giviftg expression to ideas matured after years of deep study 
is the “ Highways and Byways of Literary Criticism ** by the late MM. Prof. 
Kuppuswami i^astri published by the newly founded Kuppuswami Research 
Institute, Madras, which has also published his edition of the first Vdyota of the 
* Dhvanyaloka * with *Locana\ * Kaumudi * and his own ‘ upalocana \ The 
“ Highways and Byways ** represent lectures delivered in the Annamalai 
University, now made available to a wider public. Much that is excellent had 
already been written about Rasa and Dhvani and Vyanjanft, and yet one gets a 
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rare insight by a perusal of these lectures by a master of different branches of 
Sanskrit learning, into what he regards as the “synthesis of the artist and 
the art~critic, the synthesis of the poet and the responsive critic, ihe synthesis 
of criticism and genius, the synthesis that may be regarded as the highways in 
Indian Literary Criticism 

Mr. Sivaramamurti, whose artistic talents coupled with deep Sanskrit 
scholarship led him to study ancient Indian arts like painting as revealed in 
Sanskrit works, and to publish a series of articles on the subject in the Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, and who has shown the clear influence of Kalidasa on 
Indian Sculpture, has now come forward with another interesting work. Following 
the example of Kielhorn and Buhler, to whom his booklet “ Epigraphic Echoes 
from Kalidasa “ is dedicated, he has shown by means of quotations the influence 
of poets like Valmiki, Bana, Bharavi, and, above all, Kalidasa on the poets of the 
inscriptions. The book is enlivened throughout by actual reproductions of small 
fragments of the epigraphic passages in the different original scripts used in the 
inscriptions. The booklet can be used as an introduction to Indian Paleography. 
Considering that the inscriptions are all dated, one can imagine what Ugh; such 
work can throw, if carried out on a big scale, on all questions of date and 
mutual relations of texts. 

Prof. Jhala, of St. Xaviers College, has published a study of Kftlidasa of 
another kind. In his booklet on * Kalidasa’ included in the Padma publications, 
the author discusses the date of Kalidasa, considers him prior to A^vaghosa and 
finally votes for the traditional date, that is, the ist century B. C., accepts the 
authenticity of Rtusamhara, holds only the first eight sargas of Kumarasambhava 
to be genuine and considers the i9th to be the last sarga of Raghuvam^a. An 
atten pt is made throughout the work to give an estimate of the merits of the works 
of Kalidasa. The book will be uselul to college students, for whom it is meant. 

Historical questions of various kinds have been engaging the attention of 
scholars during the period. Dr. Vasudeva Saran Agarwal has been studying 
P&nini for many years and his article on Papini, his life and work, is based on 
Indian, Chinese and Greek data. Dr. Agarwal has collected together a very large 
number of references from the Mahabhasya throwing light on the personality, 
methods, aims and work of the great grammarian Panini. He analyses Hiuen 
Tsang’s testimony recorded on the spot, in Salatura, the birthplace of Panini 
when he travelled in India, and comes to the conclusion that the main outline oi 
the life and career of Panini incorporated in it represents a substantial element of 
historical truth. Dr. Agarwal is inclined to believe that the ganapatha was made 
by Panini himself, who travelled far and wide to make it as complete as possible. 
As to the Varttikas of Kfttyayana and the Bhasya of Patanjali, he comes to the 
conclusion that both have based their works on and have preserved in them all 
that was valuable in the writings of their predecessors. 

O.C....13 
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Mr. P. S. Sastri who read papers on the “ Rgvedic theory of poetry and 
•the ‘Theory of Metre * in the Vedic Section of the last conference^ is pursuing 
his researches into the early history of poetry and criticism and has published 
a paper on “ Rasa and Dhvani in the Rgveda, He concludes : “Consistent with 
their theories of Poetry and Art, the Rgvedic poets had a systematic theory of 
Rasa and Dhvani. These may not be entirely similar to those of the later day 
rhetoricians. But in essence they are identical.** Quotations are given to show 
that all the rasas are depicted in the Vedas. As all poetry is essentially the 
language of emotion, it is natural that Rgvedic poetry should contain expression 
of the various emotions. But when the writer goes on to maintain that they had a 
theory of Rasa and Dhvani and quoted the well known mantra : 

vai: 

as evidence for the Rgvedic theory of Dhvani, one cannot but be reminded of the 
fact that this very mantra has been explained by Yaska and the later grammarians 
like Kaiyyata in a quite different way. Patawjali gives it as one of the reasons 
why grammar should be studied and Kaiyyata sees no reference to Rasa or 
Dhvani in it. 

Attempts to fix dates, to identify authors and to determine mutual relations 
of texts engage the attention of a good many scholars. In this task the study of 
works containing numerous allusions and references to contemporary or earlier 
literature will naturally be very useful. That is why one must welcome the work 
of Dr. Raghavan who has published his study-notes of the Yasastilaka of Soma- 
devasfiri.* He has drawn attention to a bewildering variety of things mentioned 
by Somadeva. Among these miscellaneous items of information are some names 
of authors on various branches of Learning, 

^r3, and 

explanation of the word ‘ satprasna * which occurs in Dhvanyaloka and Locana, 
names of some poets Tridasa, Kohala, Ganapati, Sankara, Kumuda, Kekati, 
Akalajalada, a list of authorities on Arthasastra and others too numerous to men- 
tion. These items of information are bound to become starting points for further 
research. Dr. Chaudhury who has also given us so many new names of authors 
and works has expressed the opinion that Laksmana Bhatta, son of Visvei^vara and 
Bhavanl, of Ka.4l, the author of Padyaracana, was the same as the Laksmana BhaUa 
who commented on the Naisadha and the GUagovinda and has given an apprecia 
tion of Laksmana as a poet. Dr. Kunhan Raja tries to fix the date of Purnasaraswati, 
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the author Of Vidyullata, on the Meghadieta oJ Kalidasa and comes to the conclu-' 
sion that one can^t be sure if the author knew the commentary of Mallinatha or- 
any of the known commentaries on the Meghad/7ta. “ All that we know is that"’ 
he had many previous commentaries, many readings, and many diverse interpreta- 
tions before him. ” Prof. Jahagirdar lakes up the old questions of the relation 
between the Mrcchakatika and the Carudatta and concludes that there is a possi- 
bility of Carudatta itself being a revised or a stage version of the Mrcchakatika, 
a view which has already been expressed by others. Prof. Devadhar is inclined 
to think that the * Pratij>7a * represents an abridgement of some older play which 
gives the story in a version slightly different from that of the VJnavasavadatta, in 
view of the divergences in the earlier portions of the Vina (acts i-4) from the 
corresponding portions ( 1-2 ) of the Pratij/7a. 

What I have said above is enough to give an idea of the kind of historical 
questions engaging the attention of scholars. But studies of a different kind which 
seek to understand the nature of a thing rather than its history are also proceed- 
ing. Thus Mr. Krishna Moorthy in his aricle on “Observations of Sanskrit 
Literary Critics on poetic imagination” studies the remarks made by some writers 
on -Pratibha* and points out parallels in English Literary Criticism. Mr. Rama 
Pisharoti in his article on Kalidasa’s treatment of love has made an intelligent 
study of the subject and has pointed out the great variety of types of love and 
lovc-characters in the different works of KMidasa. 

In this brief survey of the work which has been going on during the last 
three years, I do not claim, as I said at the beginning, to have reached complete- 
ness. It is quite possible that I may have omitted the names of some workers, 
or the works of some whose names have been mentioned. I feel however that I 
have probably mentioned the diffqrent types of work, without omitting anything 
important. Publication of catalogues of manuscripts, critical editions of texts, 
bringing to light authors and works not known, fixing dates and mutual relations 
of texts, and other work of a historical nature, explanatory and interpretative 
studies, this, in the main, is the work which is now going on. All this is very 
essential work. This kind of work in India is the result of our contact witb the 
West, where interest in history has always been an important element of culture. 
That is why the old type 0 ! Pandit does not figure very much in this kind of 
work. All of you must have heard, sometime or other, expressions of a sense of 
futility, if not of comtempt, from Pandits for this kind of work. They look upon 
this as leaving the substance to run after the shadow. While I do not agree, in the 
least, with this judgement of our interest in questions of history and chronology 
and mutual relations of texts, we have to ask ourselves whether we have not 
neglected, to a certain extent, the kind of studies in which the Pandit is interested. 
All of us must remember the thrilling way in which some good Pandit of our 
acquaintanee explained some passage from the old masters and treated in'us ‘ 
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an interest for Sanskrit studies which may have marked a turning point in our 
life. Now this could not have happened, if the Pandit had not caught hold of 
something vital in the passage which he was explaining. I think this vital thing 
was the aesthetic quality of the work, the quality which is responsible for its 
having survived the test of centuries, and for its having found a place among the 
classics. A reliable chronology has to be made the basis for the study of the 
distinctive aesthetic qualities of the great masters, those qualities which make the 
work of a particular writer his and nobody clse’s. Questions of authenticity which 
crop up so often in the course of our studies and which frequently remain un- 
solved would parhaps not arise if wc had a scientific knowledge of the distinctive 
aesthetic qualities of the works of the great masters. Ordinarily, we try to solve 
such questions with the help, either of external evidence, or of internal evidence 
of a nonaesthetic character. If any aesthetic argument is advanced, it rarely 
carries conviction, because our present knowledge of the distinctive aesthetic 
characters of a Sanskrit work is very meagre and the little that there is consists 
mostly of subjective impressions which ha^e not been objectively tested. It 
seems to me that there is a good deal of scope for more work of a scientific 
kind. Imagery plays a very great part in Sanskrit Kavya Literature and there 
must be something distinctive in the imagery of each writer. The old verse:— 

!Rt gBff: || 

is an attempt to sum up the distinctive features of the writers in question, but it 
does not go far enough. The word stands principally for a particular form 

which differs from the form of ‘rwpaka’ or ‘utprek?a* or ‘apahnuti' etc. But, for 
the pleasure which we derive from good poetry, it is not merely the form which 
is responsible but also the contents. It is the contents which are the especial 
products of the Pratibha of the pnet. From the ijontents of a poet’s imagery, one 
can get an idea of the world in which he was living, a world which may have 
much in common with the world of another poet, belonging to the same culture 
and perhaps also to the same period, but yet must have something which he and 
he alone possesses. If we could isolate this, I believe our knowledge of the poet 
may be said to have become more definite and this definite knowledge will be 
valuable, not only for its own sake, but may even be made use of for solving 
various questions of history and mutual relationships of texts. All this means an 
analysis of the contents of the poet’s imagery, its classification and study In 
the beginning, the work will h<t naturally descriptivt in nature, but when such 
descriptive work will have made suificient progress, one may be able to draw 
conclusions of an aesthetic and historical nature. I published some time ago an 
analysis of the contents of the imagery of the Ramayana. I pointed out the 
occasions when imagery occurs in abundance in the Ramayana, the sources of 
Valniiki's imagery, what Valmiki had inlierited and what he himself created. 
R9t;entl/ Mr. Guruer has published a paper on the ” Psychological imagery of 
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K&Hd&sa *’ where also the contents of the imagery of K&lid&sa are studied from 
a particular point of view. Mr. Gurner had already published some years ago a 
similar study of the imagery of Asvaghosa. In both these studies, he points out 
that in imagery and in simile, parallels between psychological experience and 
the physical world are very common in Indian Literature, but rare in Western 
Literature. For him, it is a manifestation of intense introspection, which under* 
lies the philosophy of the * upanisads * and it implies the comprehensive concep- 
tion of reality as a quality, attaching alike and in equal measure, whatever its 
ultimate value, to the concrete and to the abstract in human experience. This is a 
statement of the general characteristic of imagery in Sanskrit Literature, and not 
of the distinctive features of the imagery of any particular poet. But Mr. Gurner 
has something to say on that point also. After having stated that Kalidasa 
shows the influence of Asvaghosa, he proceeds to point out the difference 
between Asvaghosa and KMidasa in the use of psychological imagery. To 
put it all in his own words : (i) Asvaghosa is predominantly interested in the 
psychological simile based on ethical values rather than on phases of conscious- 
ness; (2) That he uses it for a didactic purpose rather than for its value as a 
poetic embellishment. 

Asvaghosa will never let us forget that he is the Teacher before he is the 
poet. In the works of Kalidasa, ethical values fall into their place with all othe^ 
phases of human experience, as the raw material for literary creativeness. 

It is, natural, therefore, that in his use of this type of imagery Kalidasa 
should draw on the whole range of psychological experience, the simple con- 
sciousness of existence intellectual powers, volitional impulse, emotional feelings, 
moral values and religious ideas. The analogy between the mental state and the 
physical world or between two mental states is designed, partly to increase the 
charge of actuality and vividness in description, partly to add to that peculiar 
sense of poetical beauty derived from the presentation of an unexpected 
resemblance in detached and often remote aspects of reality. 

Now this seems to be an interesting conclusion which gives an intimate 
knowledge of the imagery of these two writers. Similar work has to be done for ' 
the other great writers. It is only then that we will be able to draw. conclusions . 
of a comprehensive nature, regarding the development of Kavya literature. It is : 
only then that it will be possible to write a History of Sanskrit Literature, in 
which not only questions of date will be discussed, but more intimate questions 
of mutual influence of writers and their distinctive qualities will be explained. 



KILIDISA and KAUTILYA 

Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras. 

In the preface, p. vi, to his first edition of the Artha Sastra of KauUlya» 
(i9o8), while citing a number of references to the Artha i^astra in Sanskrit works,. 
Mm, Shama Sastri drew attention to Kalidasa’s Raghuvaiusa XVII, 49 and 76. 
and XVIII, So m containing references to Kautilya’s work as explained by, 
Mallinatha, the commentator. He also pointed out in a foot-note in the body of the 
text in his edition that the passage describing the merits of Hunting in Kautilya, . 
yill. 3 has its echo in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, II. 25. On p. 9 of the Introduction 
to his Lahore edition of the Artha^astra, Jolly also mentioned K&lidasa’s. 
indebtedness to Kauyiya “ for some expressions both in his two epics and to the 
drama z^&kuntala. ” Earlier in 1 9 19, H. A. Shah of Bombay read a long paper 
entitled ‘Kautilya and Kalidasa’ before the First All-India Oriental Conference 
at Poona, four instalments of which were published in the quarterly Journal of. 
the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol.X, i9i9-2o, pp. 3o3-3i7 and Vol.XI, i920-2i, 
pp.42-6i, i38-i45, and 238-248. In this the first elaborate study of Kalidftsa-Kautilya 
pvallels, Mr. Shah noted a large number of parallel passages, some of which like 
that on bunting he discussed in great detail. But Mr. Shah not only referred 
K&lidasa to the same age as Kautilya but even suggested the identity of the two. 
Sute'equehtly, Sri. K. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar read a paper entitled "A Study of 
Kalidasa in Relation to Political Science” before the Third All-India Oriental 
Conference, Madras, i923 (Proceedings i924, pp. i-i6) and in this paper, this 
Writer drew attention again to this subject and cited about thirteen instances of 
pCirallels between Kalidasa and Kautilya. In this paper I continue the study of ' 
this interesting subject and some more passages in Kalidasa which bear the 
influence of and contain refernces to the Artha i^astra of Kautilya. 

The works of Kalidasa, and the Raghuvamsa in particular, contain a large 
number of expressions which are technical terms of the Artha i^astra, Dai^du, 
Danjanltl, Saptanga, Daiva and Mfinusa, Apad, Mandala, Mandala-nabhi, Prakrti, 
Mttla, Pratyanta Parsni, Aya, Sadangabala, Vyavaharasana, sakti, Prabhu^akti 
the Sadgunas, Panabandha etc., Randhra, Dhannastha, Pranidhi, Mantra, 
Apasarapa, Durga, Yatrfl, Yatavya, i^akya, Ko^a, Sadbhaga, four-fold Rkja-niti, 
Tirtha, Kutayuddha, Mantriparisad, Atmasampanna, Dharmavijaya etc. All these 
pre-suppose that K&lidasa had before him some texts on Polity in which there 
was a large mass of technical terms whose meanings were well defined and 
which had therefore come to be well understood. That Kalidasa had before him 
such texts and that the most important of these is the same Artha i^Astra of 
RauUlya that we have now can be seen from two or three pointed passages. 
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In Act I of the Malavikagnimitra, the minister discusses with the king the 
attitude of the Vidarbha king and the king orders a campaign against him : 

I 

^f^~3Tqqf I 

3TTn?q:“5iR’5r*r«^qif 

This passage expressly mentions the S(~islra and the Tahl7‘akC\ra! s observalion^ 
and speaks of the king*s action as being in accordance with them. The minister 
makes the reference more explicit by saying that according to the <9astra, an 
enemy king just come to power is easy to be uprooted as he is like a newly 
planted tree, not yet deeply taken root amongst his subjects or ministers. We 
find here Kalidasa echoing a dictum of Kautilya, Artha Alstra, VIII. 2 

qf I 

While a number of parallel passages are certainly of value, a specific mention 
of the ^dsira and the Tahtrkaravacana shows beyond all doubt that Kalidasa 
had before him a text on polity, which as the above passage shows, is 
Kautilya’s Artha4ristra. 

In the same Drama, in Act V, we find King Agnimitra settling the affairs of 
Vidarbha by establishing Dvairfijya or dual kingship, the two brothers Yajwasena 
and Madhavasena being made to rule two halves of the territory with the Varada 
as the demarcating boundary between the two; the Mantriparisad applauds the 
King’s decision and points out the advantage of this policy of the two acting as 
check on each other, and behaving themselves towards the paramount power. 

arrnRt f^?riqfql% i g | 

This is an echo of a passage in Kautilya’s VIII. 2, where there is a discussion 
about the defects and merits of Vairajya and Dvairajya. Kautilya answers here 
the defects pointed out in both by the Acaryas and shows the grounds for the 
approval of both. Though the identity of context and opinion in Kautilya and 
K&lidasa is plain, the corruptness of the text in the former hampers understanding. 

“ 1 ftffigsiqt: 

Wiwnfw or siqicqi^fw ) I ” ^ 
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In the Mysore edition of i924, this passage, relegated to the foot-note, 
reads the Lahore edition of i923 of Jolly reads which Jolly 

understands in his Note (p, 2 . p, 59) as ** captivate the public mind*\ The 
Nayacandrika’s comments on this passage run thus ; 

9’»7qf!lfT Jl ” Lahore edn. pt. a. p. 8o 

It is suggested in a footnote here that in the commentary must 

i>e It is some such understanding of the text that led Ganapati 

Sastri to adopt the reading and give a meaning on the lines of 

Madhava Yajvan's interpretation in the Nay acandrika. A close examination of 
the context shows that Amatyas have no place here, and we should have a text 
here which means that the two members of the dual kingship will act as mutual 
checks. In the Pwrvapaksa of the Acaryas, Dvairajya is said to have two defects 
-leading to failure; (?) (^) ^ 

and in Kautilya's reply, we have two conditions mentioned as contributing to the 
stability of this divided rule; these two conditions must answer to the two in the 
Purvapak$a objection : thus. answered by ‘§5r|qtJT^R* and 

by a word of which ‘Matyavagraha’ is a corruption; ‘Paraspara Sam- 
gharsa' or Mutual rivalry of the Pfirvapak?a would call for the reply ‘mutual 
check’; and in view of the expression Paraspara Samgharsa’ in KauUlya and 
Kalidasa’s reference to “Paraspara avagraha” meaning ’mutual check’, we may 
not be wrong in reconstructing the text of Kau^lya as “ f 

When the Parivrajika feels over her brother’s loss .vhile discharging the 
kings mission, Agnimitra consoles her that one who gave up his life for 'bhartr- 
pipda’ ought not to be mourned for like that. ‘ ’ 

Act. V. This puts in brief the message of the two verses on ’Bhartrpioda’ in 
Kautilya X. 3, «c. and q> ^ 3^ I 

A couple of instances in the Vikramorva^tya too recall to our mind the 
Artha i^&stra. In II. i6 here, Kalidasa says 

d’^51 d'rWqbf 

Kautilya has a similar line in VII. 2 . 

tral If e?>qR*R«iiT ; ffd I 

*n the description of Sahgamanlya m.ani in Vikramorvasiya IV. 6t occurs 
as one of the excellences of a gem enumerated by Kautilya in his section on 
precious stones in II. ii ; tlPigoil! I Vik II. i 

and the text of Kautilya forming its basis have already been 
pointed out by the previous writers. 



Kalidasa and Kautilya io5 

In the i^akuntalai opening part of Act II, there is a description of incon- 
veniences of Hunt and its merits (si, 5), and Mr. Shah has written at very great 
length on the closeness of the views and expressions here to the passage on 
Hunt in Kautilya, VIII, 3, The merits oL the Hunt set forth by Kautilya are 
mentioned by Kalidasa in Raghuvamsa. IX. 49. 

In Acts I and VII of the i^akuntala, the defect and merit of the ground 
with respect to the movement of a chariot are mentioned as Utkhata and Anut- 
khata and Samadesa etc. and Act 1. 

filcfllfiTJil Act. VII. Kautilya says in X. 4. 

and 1 

In Act V, on hearing of the arrival of hermits from the forest, King 
Dusyanta repairs to the chamber where Fire is worshipped, Agnyagara, as that is 
the place where such guests have to be received; the King leaves his seat and 
receives them standing and in the company of his priest and preceptor. 

^ 1 ^— 

qfdqr^sqifq I 1 

gitffd:— mitq q: qfqqi^jqf^ i 

This is in accordance with what Kautilya says in 1. i9 

q^^lNrdqftqqiiT | 

The reference in Raghu. V. 25 to Kautsa being requested to stay in the Agnya- 
gara- is also in accordance with this practice mentioned 

by Kau^lya, 

It is well known that Kautilya’s maxims comprehend several methods to 
deceive ( Ati- or Abhi-sandhana ) the enemies as part of its scheme of success, 
thanks to which some have called him a ‘ Machiavelli * and indigenous writers 
too like Bana have voiced forth their criticisms of the unscrupulous aspects of 
Kau^lya’s i^astra, Kalidasa makes two pointed references to this aspect of 
Kautilya’s i^astra as Vidya or lore specialising in deceiving others, Para-atisan- 
dhana. In i^akuntala, V. 25, the hermit Sarngarava calls the kings as men studying 
the cheating of others as a Vidya — 

In Raghu XVII, 76 Kalidasa notes this reproachful aspect of polity but offers the 
explanation that King Atithi's adoption of such a conduct was meritorious in so 
far as he sought victory only as a means to his performing an Asvamedha- 
P. 0..-I4 
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For the quotation from Kautilya given by Mallinatha here, see Kaut-ilya 
VII. i5, para 3, and IX. i, para 6, Mysore edn., i924. 

In Kumarasambhava, VI.37, we find Osadhiprastha described as an overflow- 
creation of Svarga- 

In Raghu XV. 29 too, Mathura created by i^atrughna on the banks of the 
Jumna is described in the same way : 

in both these places, as Mallinatha has also pointed out, Kalidasa is having in 
mind the practice of laying out new cities out of the overflow of one’s city. 

Kautilya says in I. 

The use of the same word ‘ Nive4a * may also be noted. 

V 

Above all, the Raghuvamla as a poem describing a long line of kings, 
contains numerous verses having their basis in Kautilya's work. To those 
already pointed out, I may add the following: — 

Raghu III. 12 KauUlya 1. 16 

K. XIII. 5 : this chapter itself is 
named Labdha*pra^amana. 

K. XII. 1 

^#191 aif^pat 5^55: 9^- 
f?I^I 
K. V. 6 

Also I. x6 


R. IV. i4 

R. IV. 35 
|firRir#f9r sRRft^ 


R. VIII 2 
JPRl^ ft 9?^ I 


* If Kalidasa really lived in the time of Agnimitra, this verse on Atithi would 
be a pointed reference to PuSyamitra, the Maurya-saciva, who proved treacherous tP 
his master, gained sovereignty and performed an A^vainedh^. 
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R. VIII. 4 

<wnPwHi*wt iw 

R. VIII. 22 
SI si^: ng^tTRiJl^ 
«R*?4: I 


R. IX. 53 

*«n»itiH5!^ ^51 e: I 
R. XII. II 

flwinfirM q^l i 

R. XVI. 55 



Onn^ iwiiJt I 


. K. I. 9 

»lRl9|5|f^5 SRRI •*• 


K. VII. 8 
siWUM 

K. I. 21 

35rI; 3iqi^?relR- 

*ri«s<wri«ir 4 g*iR®4 

K. IX. 7 
eiRsUHlRlftR^a: I 
K. I. 2 
RfiRinf ft?i5RRni|tr i 


Raghu VII, describing in detail the rule of Atithi contains many echoes 
of KauUIya some of which have already been noted. 


R. XVIL 57 
R R^iwRIwn 
Rfi^r R ^ ^ ^ I 
sn4 4iiJR W RT 
?fts^ It 

R. XVII. 59 
qillRsit: 

5rf RliORi I 

«PnlNf0'S55%5l. 
tR^RRItil dtSsqRI 11 


K. I. 7 

?rq m 

Rifi4wnsitRIfRR- 
fRii^y ^ 'fts^iRi I 


K. IX. I 

5if^^5ni3-Ri3nw5-R3Bg?*iR 

BiiRT Rpn<I^I 

3i^q«n 3iidlB 1 


That K&Iidasa had before him Kautilya^s\ work while writing this canto is 
clinched by the sumniimg up in verse 77 which says— 

Canto XlX of the Raghuvam^a describing the career of Aguivarna appears 
in a new light after a study of Kautilya. It looks as if K&lidasa has illustrated by 
the life of Agnivarpa the very basic and fundamental maxim of Kautilya that the 
entire science of polity is, so to say, founded on the conquest and control of the 


senses. 
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Kau^lya emphasises this in Vinaya or education of the king and prince, in 
Indriya-jaya, in the Vyasanas of Kama, Kopa etc. Kalidasa too lays r^eated 
emphasis on the control of senses* while describing his kings. After illustrating 
the subject of Indriya-jaya by the positive cases (Anvaya) of these Kings, Kalidasa 
illustrates in the career of Agnivarna in Conto XIX the same by the negative or 
Vyatireka instance, bearing in mind always the remarks of Kau^lya. 

In VIII. 3 KauUIya says that those in the grip of lust soon succumb to 
consumption, f I I I) 

Agnivarna soon falls a prey to this Ks^a as a result of his inordinate lust 

The excuse which the ministers gave out to the subjects in explanation of 
the King’s inability to come out, namely that the King was performing some 
rite for the sake of an issue, XIX. 52 qiftef: qiq 

is, as has been pointed out more than once by previous writers, based on Kautilya, 
V. 6 Jjflq ^I3tl HfJcftRi I 

In XIX, 55-57. Kalidasa says that after cremating Agnivarna in the royal 
park itself, the ministers installed on the throne the queen who was pregnant; after 
calling a council of the ministers for consultation, they adopted this decision, 

ti[g ^<ifgqr«i«nT ii 

This is in accordance with KauUlyaj V 6— 

... efvnpq frn< 

The idea of the king being watchful and attached as a father in his attitude 
towards his subjects is one which is constant in Kalidasa’s mind; 9 fq^f 
etc. Raghu. I. 24; 3511: 5l5|l: fq ^ak. V.25. i^ak VI. 23. 

Kautilya’s imagination, which is so complete, has certainly overlooked 
such aspects of the king’s character as would endear him to the subjects or 
subordinates and make his work of ruling or conquest both easy and completely 
successful; for, more than once KauVdya says : 

I n. 1. 

gqfai^i^fqgq | IV. 3. 

xflRq fq^f I VII. 1 6 . 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE ANUVKTTI PROCEDURE IN THE ASTXdHYM 
Mr. S. P. Chaturvedi, Amraoti 

Among many devices adopted by Panini (P.) in the Astadhyayi (Ast), 
the device of the Anuvrtti procedure is of great importance. In fact, it was 
due to the use of this device that P. has been able to secure the brevity 
unparallelled elsewhere. The Anuv.tti procedure aims at avoiding the 
repetition of the same word in one or more successive Sutras. The 
technique in its employment is not so easy as it may appear. To enter 
into P.’s mind and discover the principles underlying the Anuvrtti procedure 
s a complicated problem which is made still more complex by the interpreta- 
tions of the later commentators and the changes in the order* of some s«tras. It 
s also likely that some sutras are 1 iter interpolationst and consequently they 
disturb the original scheme of P. 

For serving his aimed brevity, P. employs two means, Adhikara and 
Anuvrtti. The former refers to a key-word, which is used only once in the 
beginning and is taken to the successive sutras. It covers a large number of 
swtras and goes often to more than one Pada or even Adhyaya.J In fact the 
cope of an Adhikara covers a whole topic. The Anuvrtti is, on the other 
hand, concerned with a small group of sutras, sometimes of even two sutras. In 
Anuvrtti, the aim is not division of topics and subjects, but . economy 
of words and avoidance of repetiticn. Different words in a si^tra have, if so 
necessary, different spheres of their Anuvrtti. The word, Idudet* in I. i. 2 . 
goes up to I. r. 12 . only, while the word ‘Pragrhyam* in the same sutra goes up 
to I. I. i9. Thus, in short, the Adhikara, based on the consideration of homo- 
geneity and similarity of grammatical treatment, stands for a real subject- wise 
division or classification of sietras; the Anuvrtti is an artificial device to effect 
an economy of words. 

The part of a compound word in a sutra is not separated for Anuvrtti. 
The word 'sthane* in I. i. 49, being a part of the compound ‘sthaneyoga’, is not 
available to the siitra following it. Hence the word ‘sthane* is used again in 


* Cf. Mahabha^a, Kri^ika ant! Laghui^abdonduSekhara about I. 2. 29/40 
and VIII. 4. 63157. 

t Cf. I. 2. 68/6. 

t The Adhikara of III. 1. 1 and 2 goes up to the end of the fifth Adhyaya, 

io9 
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I. I. So. Similarly the word ‘sic*, a part of the compound ‘linsicau’ in I. i. x2/i3 
is not available in I. i. i4. Exceptions to this rule (e, g. the Anuvrttj of the 
word ‘strl* in 1. 2. 49 from the previous swtra, where the compound ‘gostriyoh’ 
is used ) have to be explained by recourse to Vyakhyana (See below). 

In the same way, a word syntactically connected, though not actually 
compounded, with another word, is not treated as an independent word for 
Anuvrtti. The word ‘bahuvrihau* in 1. i. 28 is not available in I. i. 29, as 
in the former it is connected in meaning with the word ‘diksamasa* and, in 
the latter, it refers to the general type of ‘bahuvrihi*. The word ‘Karma* in 
I. 4. 46/8 has got the sense of Adharakarma. Hence the need for repeating the 
word same Karma in I. IV. 49. 

In the sphere of their Anuvrtti, words go to all the siitras in sequel and 
do not skip over. Frog-jumping ( Mandwka-Pluti acc. to commentators ) is a 
far-fetched procedure and does not commend to the P.'s scheme. It may be 
that ill some siitras the Anuvirtta word is not necessary, as it serves no practical 
purpose. But this does not mean that the s^tra is skipped over or it must be 
avoided ( cf. The word ‘Atmanepadesu* in I.ii. ii 

goes up to the s«tra I, ii. i7, though its presence in I. ii. i4 is not necessary, for 
even without it, the result would be the same.* Some apparant exceptions to 
this rule ( e. g, the word ‘ekasruti* skipping over 1. 2. 38 ) can be very well 
explained by Vyakhyana (that is, joining I. ii. 37 and 38 in one siitra, which is 
more natural! and understandable). In the As^. there are Si^tras which might be 
termed as ‘associated digressions’ or ‘swtras in parenthesis*. The above apparent 
exception is one of many such exceptions in the Asta. 

A word in the course of Anuvrtti may undergo change in number, if it 
suits the context. The word ‘anudattftnam’ in I. 2. 39 becomes ‘anudattasya* in 
I. 2. 4o. The word ‘it’ in 1. 3. 2 becomes ‘itah’ in I. 3. 5 and ‘itau’ in I. 3. 7. 
Sometimes a change in case-ending also is suggested by commentators. ‘Nah’, a 
Pancamyanta word in 8. 3. 3o is assumed to be a sasthyanta word in 8. 3. 3x. 
but this is not necessary. In reality, in all these swtras, the word ‘Nah’ should 
be taken as sasthyanta. The commentators’ anxiety on this point is due to 
their misinterpretation of the s^tra I. x. 46. t 


* cf. JsiftpR on 1. 1. 14 “ I K g 

qifet I ” 

t The BOtra I, ii. 87/8 should read as ‘‘ gqnoqPrt 
I ” • 

t The sfitra 3n?F^ ” simply means that a will be 

of the q?; letter and a aTHTIT, aifiqiqqq of the ^ letter. The necessarily 

implies the presence of and ^ letters. 
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The use of the conjunctive particle ‘ca’ and its Anuvrtti are also 
complicilted. Even without *ca*, the required word can be brought by Anuvrtti 
from previous siltras. Then what is the propriety in using *ca* for the same 
purpose ? The difference lies in the relationship of the swtras concerned. By the 
word ‘ca’ in a swira that part of a previous sMtra which is needed to complete 
the sense of the subsequent s^tra is made available. Thus the swtras brought 
together by ‘ca’ form part of a composite whole. They belong, as if, to one 
family. They refer either to a common affix, or common stem or common 
function etc.* The swtras with ‘ca’ are, therefore, of a supplementary nature. 
But sutras brought together by Anuvrtti are not so. Their functions may be 
divergent, they may have nothing intrinsically in common. Their unity is 
artificial. The only aim in Anuvrtti is avoidance of repeating a word or words 
and not supplementing a swtra. The point of difference can be made clear by 
referring to the sietras I. i. 3/4 and L i. 4/5.t The particle ‘ca’ has been used 
in a variety of ways in the Asia. In a group of swtras joined by ‘ca’, the 
particle is sometimes in the second swtra (e. g. in I. i. 4/6 and I. i. 32/6) and 
sometimes in the closing swtra (e. g. I. 32/36). In some cases, where we should 
have expected it, it is not used at all (e. g. I. i. 42/43). In other cases, its use 
is superfluous (Mukhasukhartha) and the szttra containing it has nothing in 
common with the previous swtra (i. 3. 21 ). In view of the above various uses of 
‘ca*, there is not much force in the undue emphasis laid by Pawate,t that 
the bringing of a word by using ‘ca’ should be expected to end with the 
swtra containing ‘ca’ ( cf. in the No. 79 ). That this 

Paribh&sa is not universal and admits of exceptions is recognised by Nageia 
Bhatta himself and he quotes (11.3.2/4) wherein this Paribha^a is violaited. 
In fact, much of the incongruity in the use of ‘ca’ can be removed by 
transposing the order of swtras of a group governed by the sphere of ‘ca’ 
(e. g. if in the group [ I. 73/5], the swtras 74 and 75 are transposed^ 
is not violated ). We reserve the consideration of this aspect of ‘ca’ for 
another occasion. 

There are two kinds of swtras. Some are obligatory (Nitya); others are 
optional (Vaikalpika.). The words ‘Va, Vibhasa or Anyatarasyam are used 
in a swtra to indicate its optional nature. Even these words indicating option 
have Anuvrtti and go to the subsequent swtras. The result is that there is 
confusion between those subsequent st^tras, which are to be taken as optional 


* cf. 4. 1. 136; 4. 2. 28; 1. 1. 6 respectively. 

' t # I H 3 ii 4 sng% and ^ I ^ I 

III the former group there is no common function. In the latter, both the sStras 
have the same function of negating 

\ In the “Structure of the Astatlhyayi” p. 78. 
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by virtue of the Anuvrtti of ‘Va* etc. and the other swtras, which are to be 
taken as obligatory as they are not expected to have its Anuvrtti. 
To avoid this confusion and to indicate the end-limit of such Va-Artuvrttis 
and the commencement of obligatory s?7tras, various devices have been used 
in the A§ta. The clearest device is the use of the word ‘Nityam* in the 
swtra wherein ‘Va* etc. (option-indicating words) stop coming by Anuvrtti 
(e. g. 1. I. 2 . 72; I. 2 . 63). Change of topic is another device (e. g. I. i. 32/36 
are optional; but L i. 37 is obligatory as it begins a new topic). In many 
cases, we have to take recourse to inference (e. g. in I. 2 , i4/i5 the word ‘Va* 
does not come from 1. 2 . i3, because the word indicating option [ Vibha§a ] 
is used in the subsequent swtra I. 2 . i6.) .Sometimes the option-indicating words 
have no Anuvrtti in the subsequent s«7tra. Consequently these subsequent 
Sutras are obligatory ( e. g. I. 2 . 3 is optional, but the subsequent s«tra. 
I. 2. 4 is obligatory). In all such cases, inference or interpretation to suit the 
purpose (Laksyanusari Vyakhyana) is the only help and we cannot do without 
it. There is no hard and fast rule to allow us to have a smooth sailing in 
understanding the P. swtras. Panini’s technique is dictated by the commonsense 
view. He is not slave to the rigidity oj his technique; he is not logical at the cost 
of clarity and reasonableness. 

If some of the stltras do not conform to the hypothetical principles, we 
should not rush to the conclusions unfavourable to P.*s genius. The reason 
for the apparent inconsistancies should be investigated. In many cases such 
a close examination ( Vyakhyana ) leads us to know the real implication 
suoh as **associated digression’’ or **sub ideas in parenthesis”. How truly has 
Patanjali said : 

— on No. 6. 



THE DATE OF SURANDHU’S VXSAVADATTS 
Dr. A. N. Upadhyei Kolhapur 

Though the tale of Vasavadatta is as old as Pata?7jali and a heroine of this 
name often appears in Indian literature, it is Subandhu’s romantic novel, the 
VasavadaltA,ihsLt has immortalised this heroine primarily on account of its excep- 
tional literary merits. Subandhu’s date* is not exactly fixed : so any fresh 
evidence, which would shed some light on this problem, is quite welcome. All 
that can be definitely said about Subandl^’s age is that he flourished earlier 
than Vakpati( C. 7oo-725 A. D. ); and possibly it is Subandhu’s Vfisavadatt.a 
that Bana alludes to in his Itar%acarila, As to the other terminus, Subandhu 
know& Uddyotakara and perhaps refers to Dharmakirti. These limits have led 
cautious scholars to place Subandhu in the second quarter of the seventh 
century A. D. 

Jinabhadra Ksamasrainana has the following remark in his Vis'esavasyaka- 
bh&sya ; f 


Apart from the technical back-ground of the discussion, the verse states 
that the specification of a work may be according to the subject discussed, for 
instance, VdsavadafiCi, Tdrahgavafi etc.; or according to the author or teacher, 
for instance, Manu, Aksapada etc. It appears [sufficiently clear that Jinabhadra is 
referring to the works, Vdsavadalhl and TarahgavafK As long as it is not shown 
that the tale of Tarangavatl was known even prior to Padalipta's Tarahgavati, 
there is no point in insisting that Jinabhadra is referring merely to the tale of 
Vasavadatta and not to any composition of that name. Just as it is no more 
doubted that Bana's reference to Vasavadatiri has Subandhu’s work in view, I 


* For (he earlier diRCUssions about tho date of Vt^savadaltfit the following 
important sources may bo noted ; VdsavadaWi cd, by R. V. Krialinainachariar with 
Intro, and comm, Shrirangam inOfi; Ibidem, od. by Loui« IT. Oray, Columbia University 
Press New York 1913; Keith : A History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford 1^908, pp. 307-S; 
M, Krishnamaebariar : History of Classical Sankrit Literature, Madias 1937; S. K. Do. llie 
PfOSi Kavyas of Dandin, Subandhu and Brma, Kano Volume, Poona 1911, pp. 1 Pi etc. 

t Agamodaya Sarniti ed., with Gujarati translation, Bombay 1024, p. 534, 

githft No. 1508. 

0, 0....15 
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think that it is highly probable that Jinabhadra has in view, two literary compo- 
sitions, Subandhu^s Vt'^savadaiiH and Padalipta’s Tarahgavafu 

As long as the dates of both Subandhu and Jinabhadra were equally 
uncertain, the latter's allusion to VUsavadattCi could not assume any special 
significance. But lately through the efforts of Acharya Jinavijayaji.H the colophon 
of an old Ms. from Jaisalmer has come to light; and the verses run thus : — 

^ ai^Ri II 

IH II 

Thus, Jinabliabra finished his Vne^'ivaiyaka-bhnsya in if^aka 53i ( - A. D 
6o8-9) on the Caitra Pauruiniii, Wednesday, Svati, at Valabhi, when king ^iladitya 
was reigning. In the light of this definite date of the V.-bJm^ya^ we should'put 
VCisavadattCi earlier then A. D. 6o8-9. say in the last quarter of the sixth century. 
It is quite likely that Uddyotakara and Subandhu were almost contemporaries 
and flourished sometime in the latter half of the sixth century A. D. 


t About the Tara^gami'iy seo E. Lonmann*s Die Nonne etc., in the ZeitsohrifI 
fur Buddhisinus III, Munchen 1921, pp. 193 ff, 272 if. Leumaun has assigned Pidalipta 
to as early as the 2nd or Srd century i. d. 

II Bharatiya Viilya (Hindi— Gujarati) II J, pp. 191—196. 



KILIDSSA’S knowledge of THl': PUR ANAS 

Mr. C. Kunhan Raja, Madras 

In dealing with the two dramas of Kalidasa bearing on the Puranic 
»tories, namely, the S(ikuntala and Vikrainorva^\ya, it is usual to consider the 
deviations which Kalidasa has made in the treatment of the theme when he dra- 
matised the stories as taken from the MahXbImrala. The (luestion whether he took 
the theme from the MahMCirata at all, as we have that grand epic at present, 
has not been even raised by anyone; the point has been taken as a matter of 
course. That Kalidasa lived after Valmiki and that his main purpose in writing 
the Ragliuva\\i^a was to glorify the achieiements of Sri Rama has also been a 
more or less commonly accepted theory. 

Recently the late Dr. Hara Datta Sarma examined a few manuscripts of 
the Padmapnrmci in Calcutta on the suggestion of Winternitzand he propounded 
the theory that the version of the liaghuomya story and of the story of SC\kun^ 
tala as found in those manuscripts must have been the original for Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvamsa ( earlier portion ) and for the Sdkimlala. 

When the general tendency had been to bring in the date of Kalidasa 
as near to our own times as is possit)le, such a hypothesis could attract some 
attention. The Gupta theory for the date of Kalidasa has been, without an excep- 
tion, accepted in Europe and has been very prominetly accepted by scholars in 
India. But in the case of those who accept a much earlier date for Kalidasa fand 
I am an uiircpcntcnt and impenitent adherent of such a position), the very 
question whether Kalidasa knew any of the Puranas, including the MahabhCirata 
and the Rdiw^ymay becomes a living issiio. 

For this purpose it is necessary to make a close examination of the 
contents of the works of Kalidasa in order to find out how much of the contents 
of the Puranas were known to him. I realise that the result of .such an investiga- 
tion leads us only to the minimum knowledge of Kalidasa in respect of the* 
contents of the Puranas and not the maximum. When we find that he mentions 
Sri Rama and certain incidents in his life, we know that Kalidasa was acquainted 
with the main outline of the story of Rama; but that docs not mean that he knew 
only such a bare outline; it may well be that he knew all the details of the story 
as is current at present. Similarly when wc do not find any reference in the work 
of KMidasa to many of the AvatCmis^ it docs not mean that he had no idea of 
the various Aval^xras of Visnu. I fully keep this caution in my mind when I d^al 
with the subject, 

Ii5 
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I have made a complete list of all references to the Parana^ found in the 
workvS of Krilidasa and analysed them and sorted them. It is not possible, and it 
is not jiropcr also, that the entire matter should be included in this paper. All 
the gods mentioned in Kalidasa, all the synonyms and epithets used for them, 
Svarga and Naraka^ the various Lokas^ the surface of the earth and its divisions, 
the seven continents and the oceans, the KulaparvaiaSy the DikpO>las and the 
Dig^ajas^ the semi-celestial beings and a host of other details for which parallels 
could be found in the Puranas, have been examined and studied. 

In this paper I propose to consider certain general matters. First of all let 
me take up the question of the Trimurtis, The prominence given by Kalidasa to 
Brahma as a deity worshipped at that time, is rather surprising. The Puranas have 
become Dviniurti in their religion; there is a prominence given to Visnu and <Siva. 
There are in the Puraiias various references to Bridmia giving boons to the 
Demons. But there is no reference to Brahma being an object of worship like <^iva 
and Visnu. In the Kmni^msambhava^ Brahma is .given a role in the second Canto, 
which is not usual in the Puranas. Perhaps in the time of Kalidasa, Brahma was 
worshipped oven in temples, as is suggested by the passage ; — 

in the Raghuvawy^a. It is true that even now there are a few temples dedicated 
to Brahma; but they arc rather survivals of a former state of affairs than 
representatives of current tendencies. 

Regarding ^Siva, his Ardhamn^vara form was very familiar to Kalidasa. 
But there is no hint of the Tantric doctrine of Parvaii being the iSakti, the 
Siva-5akti equation. ^ 

In the case of Visnu, there is no direct mention of his various Avaldras. 
There is reference to the churning of the ocean, presumably to bring out the 
nectar in it. The passage is : — 

II (?3, Y. 

This may lead us to accept that Kalidasa knew about the churning of the ocean 
and that as such he knew also about the KvrmikvaU^ra which was closely con- 
nected with it. Apart from this hint I have not been able to find any mention in 
the w'orks of Kalidasa about the first five of now well-known ten Avai(iras, 
namely, MaLsya^ Karma ^ Varaha^ Narasimha and Vcimana. 

About the next Avatara^ namely, that of Parasiirama, Kalidasa knew 
that he recovered the land from the ocean. There is the verse : — 
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I (<30, 

But there is nothing in it to show that Piirasurilma was atiAvalfira of Visnu. That 
Parasurama destroyed the Kialriyas is also known to him as is mentioned in — 

ftrar 11 {i%o^ 

If Kalidasa had the notion of his being an AvatC^m of Visnu, this is a context 
where we could expect a reference to it, as that would enhance the greatness of 
Kartavirya. 

Kalidasa kiKiw the main outline of the story of Rama as it is now known. 
The verse : — 


11 ?,?) 

shows that he knew of Rama and Sita living in the Deccan mountains. The 
verse : — 


^11 II 

shows that he knew of Sita having lived away from her husband and of IlanMinan 
having taken a message to her from him. These two strokes so far separated 
from each other give a very good outline of the story. 

There is a passage on which there is room for doubt. It is — 

i (^o, x.w) 

This must be a reference to ^Sri Rama having compelled the ocean to recede so 
that he might construct the bridge across to Lanka. It is true that for the sake 
of Parasurama too, the ocean had receded. But there is nothing in the Puranas to 
show that the ocean was so compelled by the power of Parasurama’s weapons. 
Immediately after this, there is the reference to the ocean having conceded a 
part of the land to Parasurama as a result of his request : — 

3T^^l5f I (^3®, • 

For this reason I take it that the reference here is to Sri Rama and not 
to Parasurama. 

There is another reference to *9ri Rama in the Meghaduta which I shoud 
have taken note of earlier. But I put it off deliberately. The passage is 
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This also shows that Kalidasa knew of Sri Rama having lived in the Deccan 
mountains. Here there is reference to the divine nature of i^rl Rama. There is a 
theory that i^rl Rama was at first a national hero and that his deification was a 
later affair; it is also assumed that the portions in the Ramnyma of Valmiki 
where there is a clear indication of this divine nature of i^r! Rama, are later 
nterpolations and an inconsistency in the story of the national hero. I feel that 
the facts are the other way. What has taken place in the Ramayana of Valmiki 
is that a divine hero was glorified as a national hero. The point that I wish to 
emphasise is this. If Kalidasa knew of Sri Rama as a national hero, which he is in 
the Ramayana of Valmiki, it is a little surprising that there ismot a single instance 
where he is noticed as an Upamana; this may be contrasted with Kumara and 
also with a large number of divinities who shine as UpamCma in various contexts. 
My own impression is that Kalidasa knew of the story of Sri Rama from.the sources 
that formed the original for Valimiki's Rdmdyava and not from Vdlnvki himself. 
If at the time of Kalidasa, Sr\ Rama had occupied the same position in public 
estimation which he occupies after the time of Valiniki’s Rdmdya^a^ this silence 
about <^rl Rama in the works of Kalidasa is rather an enigma to me. 

There is another very important omission in the works of Kalidasa 
which too needs scrutiny.; Kalidasa is very fond of rivers and mountains and 
other aspects of Nature. How is it that there is no refernce to Godavari in the 
Meghasandeia or in the Raghuvamia f The entire route in the Meghasandem 
in the earlier part lies along the scones of the latter half in the Ayodhya Rfivda, 
of the Army a Kmia and the earlier parts of the Ki'^kindhd K^rjda, Apart 
from the Godavari river there are Fa?/cavati, Danilakilranya, Citrakwta, the 
hermitages of the various l^is and many other important scenes in the 
Rrnihyma that could easily have found a place in the Megkasandeia. If 
Kalidasa was so much inspired by the “ First Sanskrit Poem ” of Valimiki as to 
speak of it in the Raghuvanm in the verse 

and to imitate, even to tlic extent of similar expression, the poetry of Valmiki 
in parallels like : — 

sjssirarvi; qig qrai: ii ( ) 

and 

qqn; ll ( sak. ) 
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to take only one axamaplc, how is it that we do not find any sort of prominent 
reflection of the Rmmyarjia in the Meghasandeki, where there is scope for such 
reflection ? When Raghu marched along the East coast, he must have passed the 
Godavari; yet there is only a mention of the Kaverl and the Tamraparipi. Godavari 
is completely ignored by Kalidasa, How can Kalidasa omit Godavari if . he was 
inspired by the poetry in the Rkm^yma of VUtmki, and where is Valmiki’s 
R&mhyam without Godavari ? ( in this paper I presume that Kalidasa did not 
know Valmiki's Ramayana and that as such the second half of the Rag/iuvamia 
from the nineth Canto onwards is a later superpolation by another poet. It is 
in support of such a presumption that I am trying to argue a case ). 

Now, we come to Sri Krsna. The identity of Visnu and Krsna is 
absolutely clear in Kalidasa. The expression : — 

may be construed as meaning that Krsna, the cow-herd boy with his peacock 
feather was an AvaU^ra ( of course a PunoUvatam ) of Visnu. Kalidasa uses the 
words Krsna and Visnu as synonyms. Take for example the passage : — 

arlfir ^ cq p'jqTcqefi I 

Kalidasa must have known of Krsna as the son of Vasudeva. He must have known 
about Krsna having killed Kainsa. There are references to these in Patawjali. 
And what was current in the time of Pata^jali must have been known to Kalidasa. 

But the reference to Kaliya in Raghiivamia puzzles me a little. The 
passage is : — 

qf^r q: I 

qg«q5Rqifq |qq5ftq fwui;ll (^3®, 

Here we find a mention of Kaliya being the victim of some unjust persecution 
and as •having found refuge in the waters of the Yamuna in the kingdom of 
Su^ena of i^urasenas. Krsna is spoken of as having the Kaustubha.^s his orna-. 
ment, an identification of Krsna with Visnu. Did Kalidasa knew of the incident 
of KCiliyamardana in the Blv~^gavata? If he knew, is this the way in 
which we can expect the reference to Kaliya ? And look at the next verses’ 

gqisq vicikqg 3qR I 

ftfqqqar gpqft q'tqqsfl: ii 

aiv.qp5q feaRSlPl I 

. faifqq Jn|fq q^g qipqis qtqqq^'^is ii ( ^*1 '*• ) 
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Is not the complete absence of any hint of the place having been the scene ol 
the sports of Krsna and of the Gopis rather puzzling? There is no doubt about 
Kalidasa’s acquaintance with the story of Krsna as a Gopa. Still at a certain 
context where we expect a reference to him and to tlie Gopts, we find complete 
silence. 


Can it be said that Kalidasa’s silence must be explained as his effort to 
avoid anachronism? Krsna came long after the events narrated in the context* 
When Kalidasa described the Digvijaya of Raghu, the route is along the east 
coast and Raghu left of the coast only further to the south of the Setu. Yet there 
is no mention of Setu and Rama. This too may be due to his efiort to avoid 
anachronism, in so far as Raghu was the grcat-grand-Iather of Sn Rama. But if 
the interpretation of the word Raiw^s trot sari to as refering to Rama is 
accepted, this avoidance of anachronism also is frustated. 

There is another reference in the words of Sunandfi in the sixth Canto 
of the Raghuvamki which goes against this avoidcnce of anachronism. There is 
the passage : — 


Mathura is supposed to h ave been founded by i^atrughna and it is so 
mentioned in a later part of the Raq/iuvam^a itself : 

11 ( 1^0, Rd ) 

How could Sun anda, during the time of Aja, the grand-father* of i^atrughna, 
speak of Mathura which was founded by iS’atrughna ? 

My own feeling is that some explanation must be sought for, different 
^rom the explanation of anachronism. I fully appreciate the' position that non- 
mention does not imply non-acquaintance. But there is the law of yogytidarsana* 
When we expect a mention, there is a strong case for the presumption that the 
non-mention is due to non-acquaintance. 

There is a particular reference in the jRaghuifamm which I could not 
trace to any Purana. There is the passage 

.aitsi f^i^jcdqgi f^iq 1 
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I have not been able to find a reference to this in the HtUasya-Mahatmya where 
I could expect to see it, if anywhere. This is about the Pamlya king. 

For the events described in the first eight Cantos of the Raghuva\ma 
there is no trace in any of the Puranas now available where the Vam^ivali of the 
Solar Race is given. Are they all his imagination? Raghu’s fight with Indra, 
Raghu and the Varatantusisya, Aja and the elephant, the curse of Indumati ; is 
it possible that Kalidasa had no sort of even a hint in any of the sources from 
which he had taken the incidents, that it was all his imagination ? 

Kalidasa completely ignores, in his description, well-known Puranic 
stories like the story of Kakutstha and of Iksvaku, except for bare, incidental 
references on certain occasions and he explains certain events in detail for 
w'hich there are no parallels in the Puranas. 

Is there not a case for the presumption that the sources he had were 
different from the Puranic versions of the stories which we now have ? 

In research there is no final conclusion. The conclusions of one worker 
only form the hypothesis for another worker. 

When wc come to the story of the Malmblmrala^ there can be no doubt 
that Kalidasa had a good acquaintance with the contents of that great epic. 
Patawjali mentions the five Pandavas. That takes us a long way. There is a 
mention of an important event in the Mah(\b1vhrata^ in the Meghasandem : 

mm 

fwi! II ( ^ ) 

These verses show that Kalidasa knew the story of the PanJava^ exactly as it 
fs now known to us. 

Thus there is no doubt about Kalidfisa^s knowledge of the story in its 
main outlines, of i^ri Rama and of the Pandavas as we have them in the Ramfya^a 
and in the Mahnbkarata. But the question that I desire to raise is this . when we 
read Kalidasa's works, do we find ourselves in the atmosphere of the RChymyaw 
and of the Mahabh^rata f Are the works of Kalidasa remeniscent of these two 
0,C....16 
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great epics ? In the case of Kiraiiirjwnya^ of ^impalavadha and of the Pfaiiadha, 
there is no doubt on the point. We are in the Rmifiya^a and the MahUbhfwata 
atmosphere when we read these works. Do the heroes of the Ramayana and of 
the Mahi\bhiirata play any prominent role in the works of Kalidasa? Is it not 
possible that Kalidasa lived at a time when these heroes had not been brought to 
the forefront of Indian thought so prominently as at a later time after the com- 
position of the Riinvyaw and the Malmhhhrata f This is the doubt that 
I am raising. 

I know that attempts have been made to show p.irallels between K^idasa 
and the Ramayana. But in the case of two parallel lines, there is no way of 
deciding which line was the original and which was drawn later parallel to it 
from the parallalism itself. The matter has to be investigated on the basis of 
other points. 

The complete neglect of the national heroes of the R*im*\yma and the 
Malmblmraia in the works of Kalidasa needs scrutiny. This is not due to the 
attempt at avoiding anachronism. This point I have tried to show. 



IDIKAVI VALMIKI AND HIS INFLUENCE ON KIlIDISA 
Mrs. Anjali Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta 

Indian tradition has consistently regarded Valmiki as the Adikavi, the 
ftpajivya of future poets in the language of Vyasa' and his Kavya as the one 
inexhaustible inventory of all later literature. His influence is admitted on ail 
hands by different writers in different lines e. g. by Asvaghosa,> Bliasa.^ 5«draka,< 
Kalidasa, Bharavi) Bhatti, Bhavabhuti,® and Murari.® A still later poet, ^ regards, 
him as the originator of the race of poets as Brahman is of the world. It is, how- 
ever, in the Mahakavya ( court epic) that his influence is best felt in everyway 
for it is he who has set the standard and furnished us with model for that form of 
literature. In its external or formal content, the division of the plot according to 
subject matter into self-contained sargas and in versification all later poets 
imitate Valmiki, of course, with elaborate modification because of time and theme. 
These epics begin with one metre leading and a different one or some different 
ones indicating the close* of the sarga. It became customary with poets in the 
line following Valmiki to devote a considerable portion of their contributions 
to certain formal accessories such as description of seasons, seas and rivers, 
hills and dales, panorama of sunset and moonrise and landscape imagery. The 
influence over Kalidasa of Valmiki’s thorough, realistic and touching description 


1 MaJui/i. 1 (Poona edition) 9^1 I 

JWi^ II... Ram i. 4, 27. qi II 

2 e. g. Buddhacarita i. 1-8 Chap, V, 40-63, h. H-M; v. 3. 2-12; 4, 10- 
13; 9, 45-64. 

3 For the subject matter of his Rama -dramas as well as for individual versfs 
^.Bhasa owes not a little to V. e. g. Avi. iv. 11, 12-Raui. iv. 61, 7, f?. Prati ii. 12-i^na. 

vi, 5, 6; Svap. V. 9-2iawi v, 34, 21-24 

4 e. g. Mrch, i. 48 = R<ha. ii, i, 13-15; Rdvi iv. 15. lJ)-20. 

6 [7. B. C. vii. 2l-ab; i. 1 ab, pp. 54, 56 Ktivyaimla edition. 

6 Antlr. i. I 

7 Vdayasmdari I qSil! ) 

8 3 ^ 55*1 for the body often and to a lessor extent in tlie 

The later poets have many variations, the Anustubli being more sparingly used. 
|xIlJri !i I The dictum of ilaiiikarikas. 
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of the seasons ^ sometimes compressed into four 2 but more often into five^ 
is overwhelmingly realised. » The seasons are welcome as much in their charm 
and felicity** as in their vigour and severity^ and in one of the oft-quoted 
verses in the Meghaduta in their floral equipage. Spring in Kalidasa’s literature® 
is exquisite and its influence on the moods and mentality of man is no less 
patent. Here ateo the impress of the genius of the earlier poets is marked. It has 
got to be noted that Kalidasa is more human and less formal than Valmiki or 
the generality of later poets even in matter-of-fact introduction of the seasons 
in works other than in the Rs. The description of the summer^" in Kalid&sa’s 

] The sections in tlio dealing with the respective seasons are:— Vasanta 
iv. 1,4-34; VarSa ii. «3, 14-19; iv.28, 2-54; garat iv. 30, 22-69; Hemanta iii. 60, 
4-26. All the six are treated by K. in the It, S., It. V. xix. 37-46 and in M. D. ii. 2. 
Yasanta in K, S. iii. 26-39. It. V, ix. 24-47. M. A iii. 46, 9, 12. Sak. vi. 2, 4 Vtft. ii. 
J9. Grisma in Sak. i. 3, 4. B. V. xvi. 43-63. Yartsa. M. D. i. 2-4 then 8, 9, 1], 16, 16, 
18, 20 etc. Vik. iv. 7, 8, 10, 30 etc. B. V. xiii. 2r»-29; S^ral. 11. V. 14-24. 

2 Yasanta and Grisma may ho thonglit of as merging into One. So also 

Hemanta and ^^i^ira e. g. Bam. iv. 1, 36 and in the 

Kavyamlmnnsd Traditional way of rognrding the seasons as five is as 

old as the Upanisadic period c. f. 

3 ch. ii 51^ 1 

4 jR. S. i. 1, Sak. i. 3. contr. Biim, iii. 16, 11, 120; M. D. i,* Q^Bihn iv. 28 t 23. 
B, S. iii. ^BCm iv 30, 58 & v. 9, 61. 

* Md. 1. 9. wi ^ 

qqjfsnji ^ it 

t Ram. RgifvT^iiTt vrifa | 

qRiiq^jpr q^qV^M ricji II 

6 K. S. V. fiS^mrn. iv. 28, 7; K. S. v. 2(!=Ram. iii. 16, 13. 

ftwtfFq fqi^^ q II 

(! K. 8. iii. 76 = Ram. iv. 1. 27-28: R. S. vi. 2=Ram. iv. 1. 10; R. V. ix. 28=»Rair. 
iv. 1. 29; M. A. iii. 6, K. S. iii. 30 = Ram. iv. 1. 68 = 60. 

M. A iii. r» fqdfqq^ql 

Rfqi^jqRif^^ qqiJTiqciRnqfiiq; i 

3TWR1 fgs^fqjqi fdssiwqff 
qiq^q «f)jirqq'I ^fqqig; ii 

K. s. iii. 30 giq I 

7 R. S. i. 13 a, b. vi. 7d=Rrim. ii. 63. 15. 
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wbrk with its enjoyability and offerings of flowers and foliage has its counterpart 
in the Ram. though not to the same extent, as summer and spring in 
VftlmTki merge into each other. There appears Varsa or the rains with all 
its productivity and sublimity in both the poets. ^ In both the poets it is 
a season poignantly affecting the virahin; the rolling clouds and the heavy 
torrents of rain cannot but impart a tint of sadness and melancholy. The Yaksa 
is reminded of his beloved wife as Rama of Stta.s The period of this season 
is the same in both.^ Then comes autumn w/ith her sunny skies and exquisite 
presents of lotuses and kasas.^ It is as in the Nltis\astra the best time for kings 
leading their victorious expeditions against opponents.^ Ilemanta and Slta, 
which again overlap in both the poets are finely delineated® but certainly not 
so powerfully as the other seasons. There is however, one gem of a verse in the 
R&m. which has attracted high praise and has touched the mind of the later 
poet, as we shall note hereafter. 

For his description of rivers and streams, Kalidasa is similarly indebted 
to Valmlki.7 In both we have a mention of hills and mountains as high as the 
sky and of mounts with clouds touching their peaks and plants and trees 


1 R. V. xiii, tiDssRam. iv. 28. 7} R. S. ii. o = Ram. ii. 63, 16j R. S. ii. l*Rim. 
iv. 28. 20. 

ftfrqara: I 

2 Md. ii. 20 = Ram. v. 16. 30; R. V. xiii. 26 -Ram, iii. 52. 37. 

trRi-RWRnir? i ( m. d. ii. 47 .b ) 

Ram.iv. 27, 48 fqqtq ^>4 qftqisqcir *1*11 ^5 I 

4 R. s. iii. 22 = R.am. iv. 36. 37. 

qf?-r II ( R. S. iii. 7 ) 

sEr5n^^tr?:a^iqqfqt ciRinint^rflRiaqiq^qi I 
sqti^i^qwq^i ll (Ram iv. 3o, 46); 

C R. V. iv.24 = Ram. iv. 30. 37,00. 

6 R. S. iv. 1. 18-Rfim. iii. 16. 17. R. S. v. 2 = Ri»m iii. 16. 10. 

7 R V. xiii. 48=Riim. ii. 92. 11 & iv. 61. 8; K. S. x. 28-34 & 41-61=R*m. 

ii. 60. 12-26. 
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decorating in verdour and fruits their slopes and streams flowing by them.' 
Even cities, other than capitals, are artistically touched on in both.^ Poetic 
contention (kavisamaya) is the code for strict obser^rance in relation to things 
and phenomena which form the unwritten law for poets. It is nothing strange 
when we see that they date back to the days of the Adikavi. Peacocks dance 
when clouds rumble,*? swans disperse for the Manasa lake with the advent 
of the rains, lotuses bloom in all reservoirs of water — in the Svarganga we have 
them of the golden variety. Asoka creepers bloom with the mild touch of the 
gentle feet of the fair sex; the ruddy-gandertribe experience pangs of separation 
during nightfall. Pathetic fallacy,** a convenient and artistic device which 
poets all the world over employ is a part of this convention and is very 
judiciously used. It is almost an obsession with both the poets indulging in 
characterisation of a royal family^ (solar dynasty) and to a lesser degree of the 
Pauravas as in the Abh. Sak. 


1 B. V. xiii. 1^6, M. D. i. 12sKam. iv. 28. 22; M. D. i. 18 & 20 «RSib. 
iv. 28. PJj lU D. i. 19 & lltivu iv. (>1. 7, 8. 

2 M. D. ill = 2 M) AS* 

M. D. ii. 1- 

Ram V. ±- JHf I^»I I 

II ?^!! 

q?iiq5<;q3i^rH?ni?_ in«ii 
ll?<Jll 

:i eg. R. S. ii. 6; M. D. i. 22 44 & It. V. six. iv. 2«. 21, 26, 27; R. V. 

xiiL 66 <fc U. D. i. 2S= Riim. iv. 28. 16 a M. D. i. 21. 

51555!^^: in»i\ II 

& 11. S. iii. S=zUd7H. ii. 50. 19; K. S. v. 26 & B. V. xiii. 31, K. S. i. 16, B. V, xiii. 51»i2<4m. 
ii. 50, 18, 20, 21; K. S. iii 26; Jlf, A. iii. 17, B. 7. ix. 28=:Bfm. iv. 28. 16 b. 

4 eg. B» 7. xi. 58-61 = Rrtm. i. 74. 9-17 K, 8. xv. 13-24. 

qfti: f fai ^%'n^f«i3if Iftwj; | 

aqlr q%sfq || ( R. V. XIV. 69 ) 

g»qfa3T?*5TW5Jr ftarr 4t-<r i 

aJlRftaiqofqrii gsiffa ftsT \\ ( Sak. IV. 1 1 ) 

R. V. iii. 14=^:. S. i. 23=R«f». vi 11, 27, 32. 

5 eg. B» 7. i. 6-7 = Him, i. 70. 44; B, 7. i. 13-15 = 2i{th».i. 8-10 & Him. ii. i. 0-34. 
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Sdikavi Valmiki and his influence on Kalidasa 

Every work of art has to take stock of. the ethical aspect of life and 
this means our assessment not merely of poetry in its subtle ways, but also of 
the three vargas ( groups ), if not of the four^ all of which properly fit in the 
Ustra-kftvya Kanu Dharma in its code of conduct and behaviour, and in its gentle 
and lowly devotedness as much in the form of rituals and daily practices* 
have been closely knitted. The science of polity ( rajaniti ) is cleverly adjusted* 
though Kalidasa is prudent enough not to WQrk out details thereof. The practical 
aspect of kama-^astra in its daily application as algo in its ideal side+ is noted 
though not at considerable length in the Rmu The signs of passion in man 
during separation and enjoyment are feelingly and pointedly described.® In all 
these matters, as in the all-embracing cycle of life, the later poet has the earlier 
one as his example and insists on the right line of deportment.® In his treat- 
ment of the epic matter on the pattern of the Rmi. Krdidasa is convinced of the 
preponderance of the feeling element^ ( rasa ) in contradiction to the vastu or 
plot. Rasa^tatparya is definitely noted by Anandavardhana as the primary chara- 
cterisation of the Riim^ in its origin and elaboration.® Though the Ram. 
appears to be scattered and diffuse, yet it is to be noted that the rasa texture is 
nowhere disturbed and confused. 


1 1 

2 7?. r. xiv21,23; v. 14, Ifi; xv. 47 & mm. ii. 27-.‘?4. 7?. 7. x. r,. l.->, A'. 5. 

ii 4-ir) = jR<lm. vii. 6. 1-21. 12. V. xiii. 61 & xvi. 21 & IlCm. ii. 71. 20, 38, 40. 


3 72. r. i. 17-28; iv. 8-13; xvii. 44-67.& Rrm. iii. 41. 6. 11 72. V. viii. 9 = 7?<?m. iii. 
41.11. 72«w. iv. C4. 11-21; vi. 9. 8-22; vi. 30. 7-17; 

4 (Safe. iv. 17 & Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra in the section ), 

0 Sah. i. ii, iii vi. vii. M, A.] V%I(, i.^iv. Ks. S. iii. vii. viii. /?. V’, xiii. 16 & 20.= Rtlm, 


ii. 96, 10-19. 





: II Ks. viii. 02. 


31 ^ 1 




II K.s. viii. 03 


SeRlfil ^ WfMt II ii, 05 , 14 . 
iigijamisraH: I 

7 Of. KSvySdi. i. 14-19 (spocialy ). 

8 72«f», i, 2. 40»R. V. xiv, 70=*DH?/. i. 
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It is an open secret that while Kalidasa follows Valmiki in his plot 
arrangement he adapts his plot so as to suit the exigencies of rasa and bhava. 
Kalidasa openly acknowledges his debt to Valmiki,^ of whom he speaks in the 
highest terms. His assertion in the verse (R. V.l. 9) brings out the case for the 
urge for his poetry to be based on a proper and intensive study of the R&m. 
A pertinent question arises here. When he speaks of ‘pi<rvasm* does he mean 
any poet or poets over and above Valmiki This does not seem to be 
impossible as we shall see later.’ This debt of Kalidasa is conveniently 
analysable under three distinct heads, the first and the most formal of which is 
choice of words and expressions We have a frequent use in Kalidasa 

of words like, 

•fyitvnR,® ^iq- 

fqqmq,'® t^qifqKp^qqqq,'® which the poet utilises from 

the Ram. The titles which he chooses for two of his Mahfikavyas are words 
known to the Ram.^® Expressions like these ( Ram V. 5i. 21 ) 

5RNF?ff f qqr ( VI 32 . 3 ), f 5rifg;^s[«f5jfqq*y ( v. lo. rs ), iqiPe^fq: 


1 /?. r, i. lab, 9cd. 

3Tqqf #sftq^^^?l^fq; I 

qi<fiq[q?q =grqaR II 

n. V. XV. 64 nqfSq f I 

f% q^ fsqs ?mcli ^ ?r«q?nq^ II 

2 Unlike Bhavabhuti in the U, Jt. C. (i. 1):— whore Valmiki is 
distinctly meant. 

3 7?. 7. ii. 04 = ;2«w?. ii. 110. 22. 

4 e. g. B. 7. XV. 68= Efim, ii, 118, 21; 119. 3. 14. 

6 e. g. R. V. i. 74= R(im. i. 23. 6. 

6 e. g. Af. D. ii. 19 = Rriwi. iv. 1. 110, 105, 111. 

7 e. g. R, V. xvi. \0^R(im. ii. 94. 26; K. S. vi. 37 = Rihn, i. 45. 1 0. 

8 e, g. K. S. i. 4.= R«w. iv. 28 45. 

9 0 . g. Sa/«. (p. 178)= Rflm. iv. 24. 

10 e. g. K. S. xiii. 12,- R. V. xiii. 6. & Ram. v. 47. 8, 9 & X. S. xv. 9. 

11 0 , g. R. V. XI. 1. 31 = Ti(hn. i. 19. 9 & 22. 6. 

12 e. g, R. V. xiii. 21= mm. ii. 118. 18, 20 & 21. 

13 e. g. Sa/c. v. (p. 175)= R^wi. iv. 17. 22. 

14 e. g. R. V. iv. 3=72«w. iv. 10. 37, 39. 

15 e. g. R. V. xviii. 49 = R<?m. ii, I. 33. 

16 c. g. M. D, i. l = R«wi. ii. 98. 16 & 18. 

17 e. g. R. V. vi, 51 & E. S. i. 56 = 72aw. 

18 e.g.R.V. XV. 29 & M. D. i. 30; K. S. vi. 37 = Raw. i, 45. 10. 

19 mm. i. 3, 9. ) mm. i. 37, 31 ( ) 
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( IV. i5. 3 ). (V. S6, 3i ) are 

judiciously imported by Kalidasa in his works. Valmiki had a fancy for jingling 
epithets to proper names such as, fRRlfeq ( Ram. IV. i7. n ) dRl aillfsi* 

qfqqRqiq (Ram iv. i6. i )• ^fiRroq:, ^raoit 

which are as good as constant epithets. Kalidasa has developed this lo 
a degree of nicety e. g. qiq fdjtqfqqn^ ( Rv. II. 35 ). It is noteworthy 

that all the kings that are described in Canto xviii and the one treated in canto 
xix of the R. V. have adjectives of this kind. e. g. qq^rf^VHqrlJ I 
q*i; 5J5^q^q qiTqi ( Rv. XVIII. 6. ) ai^'iq5qiq'*’aT^^lf5^'n: ( Rv. XVIII. i4. )k 
?f?qf ( rv. XVIII. i7. ) gsrafiis’** 

(XVIII. 34). 3Tpq5PiIW-**3Tfrq^qqiir ( Rv. XIX. i). Kalidasa makes a 
profuse use of endearing epithets^ more commonly as cases of address such as:- 
qif^l, ^qX qiaqfMt, ifl?, qifq^fl, R>5qiifl, in the manner- of the 

Ram. Roots® like <«, 3?i;+5r(q, ^^q, 3?!+^, 3?^+fq^, f^q and their 

derivatives have been abundantly used in their secondary senses® in 3 
charming way as in the Ram. The woVds 3?'^ as in the R.am. iii. i6. i3, q<qB 
in the R. V. viii. 49, in the ^ak. vi. i6, Sak. v. 2 , i^ak. iv. 9 are 

cognate instances of this type where maximum effect has been achieved by 
minimum expression. In his phrases and expressions, even in apparently 
incompatible forms Kalidasa carries the practice of Valintki to a fruitful termina* 
tion. The in the Hum. with its suggestive background has berift 

utilised by Kalidasa as well as by Bharavi. The forms 


1 K. S. viii. 61-62, 68, 71, 73, 76; B. V. xiii. 16. 1 8, 21, 21. r*&. iv. 26, 62, 66, 66, 
60; If. A. X, 18, 19, 20-Ii<}m. iii. 47. 27, 30; 62. 3-1 0. 

2 <H B. y. ii, 74, xiii. 30 K. S. vii. 64 = 7{«m. iv. 28. 8. B. V. xiii, 20 
K. S. viii. 26= Rv. viii. 7,xv. 1; K. S. vi. 37= B. 7. xv. 29=B«n». v. i. 19. 

3 Cf. This is use of wordism the qV'l^^'qifqq ( d. i. 96 ) 
types (Dhv. A. i. 19) involving ^qRqSRfff ( Yahroktijivita p. 100-102 ) 

4 qfqq^qqffqqtsqqifqq: I 

sifqqiWffjqifq ^ tqqaiqj qRn^ <r 
qqi^d^Sfqqq^^ qqi: I 

qtjj qjrqffeaqqpgq^^q qiqfqqk«ft^ni II 
q;# fqiq ^asqigaqa^f^ I 

Ram. U. ii 2 -ao 

6 e. g. R. V. i. 16=Rank ii, 1.133. 

0.0... 17 
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are all traceable to Kalidasa’s fondness for happy turns as in the Ram. 
His pithy sentences like are but a reminder of the 

immense obligation he owes to his master. Nay in his anomalies 

)* and in his archaisms Kalidasa copies the Ram. 

• A mahakavya should employ figures of language figures both 

b! ^abda and artha. Amongst the former Kalidasa has utilised the not 

Uncommon in the Rapt*^ and the rhyme in the folding parts of a verse, ( as also 
yamaka which are more artificial and popularly utilised ). Of the latter a 
fashiqiiable liking for upama is as old as poetry. Kalidasa as much as Valmlki 
are famous for their upamas and in some of them Kalidasa owes not a little 
in matter and manner to Valmiki.<> Other figures of similitude are conveniently 

1 SdJc. V. 21 = Ram. ii. 20, 49; v. 26. 16. 

,2. Sfifc. ( p. 37 ) I Sift ^ W^lft ^ I 

3ift aqfg ihIi% wai'iiiJj; ii at. s. v. 33. 

ftviit 31! I 

Jidm. iii. 74. 8 . 

8 R. V. xiv. 33; ^ in R. V. xviii 63. xix 83, 23, 33; K. S. iv. 16; 

Vik.iv, 26; itft in K. S. xi^. 32, are based on the analogy of Tiatn.; i« 13> 28 & 

i.l 8 , 30; 3Ulf?3: K. S.v. 63 Sak.(p. 119); STHH? Suk. (p. 191); SHlft?q K. S. 
iz.62; K. S. iii. 6s Ram. iv. 30, 29; Sak. (p. 170)=Ram.ii.63,7; 

gifiR I 

qiilt II >»• ^ 

J|q^qiRqir;ft3fii: l 

Ram. iv. 28 . 4 

51^qil>5lfefii; qig qigi: %3ft,np«R; II Jidm. iv. 28 . 8 
5n%ii qft33«iq?rl: l 

II at. S. viii. 72 

{ Kf Sf viii. 62. 72, Sak. iii. 4. p. 87 )=Ram. iv. 28. 4 & 8. 

4 R. V. xix. 60 A Sak. Ram. vi. 6. 10. (p. 86) in the manner of ^?cRR 

A ( BSm i. 22. 7 ) with Svarabhakti K. S. iii. 44»Riim. vii. 46. 21. dllE 

K. S. i. 36, R. y. xiv. 28. 

6 As in R4m. iv. 38, 21ab, 26, 27ab, 81. v. 47. 4a. b. d. iv. 30«66it67sb, 
R. S. vi. 28 (f. n.) K. S. xiii. 61. xiii. 16ab. 

6 e. g. Some very fine specimens may be noted. R. V. vii. 68-R(<m. iii. 16. 13. 
R. y. xiv. 1 & K. S. iv. 31cd» Ram. ii. 20. 32. iv. 22. 31. 

aTffew»tiftisrr*pif*nifiiqiqRq 3 Tiwn i 

aT?5R^^rnf ii ( at. s. Hi. 48 ) 

( Ooniinaed pn n^at fOfe) 
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used such as rwpaka not very common in both, TOIpei,* 

— apt illustrations of every one of which are not absent in the Ram, The last 
mentioned figure reaches a high degree of excellence in the R. V. and ^ak. 

The second item of indebtedness is with respect to the matter or plot: 
Regarding Kalidas has followed the lead of Valmiki strictly and closely 


( Continued from the previons page ) 

I ( AT. S. iii. S4cd ) 

hI: I (R. v. a. 73cd ) 

aiwifa II ( K vl. 6o ) 

>I5I«q || ( M. D. i. I9cd ) 
at spftqi: qftrqdsliqt it feftq 
nPi I 

Jii5t<^'>3f 353 qist 

5 iraf ftifiRRfqgT qpq^qiR 11 ( M. d. ik 20 ) 
siqm^^q qt^gqasTRifraRifq'f^reeiRH 11 ( a’. v. xiii. 2 cd ) 

Vik. i. 6d, iv. 62; Sak. i. 30; iii, 0. 

1 e. g. In Sak i. 17. 22:- 

Rig^g qi ^qi^ ^q?q q»qq: | 

q qvjRRS 5^fqq|fq q§qi?i«i 7 il 
& Rdm. iii. 47. 45-47. 

2 e. g. JR. V, ix. 80; ^ak, vii. 22; iii. 14; M, A, i. 0. 

ft^Riqqi^qiRiRifq q'tq^ 115 } srqt qiqf^fq q5«qii; I 

q? fqqiqO qgqqiq f 5 q?t 11 ( k . s . v. 44 ) 

Rdm, iv. 28. 45. 

3 e, g. B. K. i. 2. i. 16. & 16. 

qijqqqqjftqt qf^ sRiq i 
^ gSiwqqqi qqsaifqs II •• ^5 

f^^pqraq^f^ q 3 ?qq:«jiT siqfqs q i 

gq q ^^tiqaqqqRqi aiftswi ^gfq^q^qfii II »• *6 

SoUt, vi. 16; Bdm. iii. 47. 30. 44; 

IRI: i^dRl qd R^^q s I 

qa: ?Rq?q §5?ciRt qra5iai ii 
aqf^; qfe^ ^jft qqiRH I 

i%qqi3: qqiRiFqs^qt fqqqqs H 
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a9, in the /?. V, x-xv, Mallinatha*s rather misleading remark' notwithstanding 
the innovation referred to being a rather trivial one. The central motive in the 
M. Dy and its plot even up to the cloud’s proposed meeting with the Yaksa-patni, 
thfe description of her and the reference to the and are all 

based on the Rmi, Even the torture on the gods as described in R. V. x and 
K, 5. ii. as also the Lord’s assurance to them are exactly as we find them in the 
Rdm.^ In the the heroine volunteers to produce signs of identity on her 
part which are practically what we find in another form and context in the 
Ram, when Sita ask's for the same from Hanumant.** The inspiration for the 
framework of Vik. came directly from Valmiki as appears from the corresponding 
Raf?i, passage.^ 

A poetical work cannot stand and should not stand only on the foothold 
of matter. Description should be its main prop and forte,® and this is preemi- 
nently true of Valmiki as of Kalidasa and other later poets and this refers as 
much to descriptions of personal charms, intellectual attainments as of cities/ 
palaces, asramas/ and pleasure-gardens. 

There are great many similarities between Valmiki and Kalidasa in their 
reterence to the accomplishments of the Iksvaku kings,® and chief heroines, 
liktSitfi, Uma, Yaksa-patni, iSakuntaia and in the description of the capital 
cities of Lanka, Ayodhyu and Alaka'® from the standpoint of beauty, wealth, 


1 on It. V. %. 56. ^ ^ I ^515^1 

irqqjq qflqg: | fqi^ivqiHsqiRq g II ’ | 

5ti'nFa?:iwqiqig5qq^l 

2 a. ii. 96. 16; M. 1). ii. 19. 21, 2;5, 26, 26. 2S.= llam. V. 16. 18-37; 

if, D, ii. 48, 50ss Ham. v. 156 & 40. 17; M, D, ii. 37 - U. V, xii. v. 30. 4. 

8 Itdm. i. 15. 6-19 & Ram. vii. 6. 1-21. 

4 V. botwucn 21-22, Ram, v. 38, 40.. 

6 liam. iii. 48. 18. 

qfqi^iq q| qq^raiq nfq'sqfg I 
iqi^iqifqiiqq 3q;^qgg^j[(t II 

6 gqifl fqiqscqif^qi^gq: | qtf^gi qifqcn^f qjq^ Sligi q qqq| || 

7 Md. ii. 1 = Riim. v. 2. 1 (i-18. 6.7; Md. ii. 1 3= Bum. v. 14, 22, 24, .33. 

8 Bv, i. 49=53* i. 51. 23-28; Bv, xiii. 38, 41, 46* J?«m iii. 5. 25, 29, 38 A 

11.28. 

9 Bv. i. G-S^Ram, i. 1-4 & 70. 44. 

10 B, V, xiv. 30 A K. 8, vi. 37-40 & Ram. i, 45. 10; v. 2. 3. 5. 6 sargas vi. 3. 24 


saigas 
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luxury and fortification, architectural designs; or from that of their 
pitiful plight under disagreeable circumstances. Again, one cannot but be 
struck at the almost poiiU-by-point coincidence in the manner of introduction, 
presentation and manipulation of the episodes, situations and devices in the 
accessory matter X prasangika vastu ) e. g. in the descripion of a deserted 
city,^ the ravings of a love-lorn hero,^ the lamentations of a bereaved lover 
or lady-love, 3 ( The idea of NandinI which is based on that of <^abala,^ ) the 
complaints of unjust treatment and repudiation^ of an aggrieved party, the 
surprise visit of one in guise of an ascetic,* the artistic utilisation of untimely 
Spring^ in the act of breach of penance and of the attendant demise of Kama 
or the intensely realistic touch in the descriptions of landscapes as seen from a 
distance or from a height.* 

Next we turn to the third point of our investigation, the thought-content 
of the poetry. There is a palpable parallelism ( ^f^R ) of sentiment and thought 
which baffles all evasion. Lines and verses of the Ram. influenced the thoughts 
of Kalidas in three distinct ways as indicated by Anandavardhana in his 
D. A. ( iv. 12 ). The first may be called the photographic ways ( Bimba 
pratibimba ) in which Kalidasa has followed closely Valmiki in every 
manner possible, the second in which the poet broadly follows the idea but 
touches and retouches it in his own way as in painting^^ ( alekhya-prakbya ) 


1 Bv, xvi. 10-22 & K. S. xiii. 33-42. Bam. ii. 71. 36-45. 

2 Vik, iv. 24-37, 49 -73. Sak, vi. betwoon 12 and 13, Bam. iii. G2. 3-19, 64 sarga 
particularly the verse 29cd, 30ab. 

which is piactically the same as Vik. iv. 51 

3 K, S. iv. 6-24 & B, V. viii. 44-69= iv. sargas 19—23. vi. sargas 
82 & 33. 

4 i2. V. i. 82 & Bam. i. 52. 53 sargas. 

5 B. V. xiv. 61. 62; Sak. v. between 22 and 23 = Bam. iv. 17 sarga. 

6 K. 8. V. 80 and B. V. xv. 92* Bam. iii. 46. 33. 35. Bam vii. 103. 1. 

7 K. 8. iii. 34, 67—70 and Bam. i. 64. 5, 6. 

8 Sak. i. 9 and vii. 8 = Bam. iv. 61. 7, 8. M. D. i. 18. 

9 Bv. 1. 46. 7 Bam, iii. 17. 4. Bv. xiii. 2 Bam. vi. 22. 70; 76. Bv. xiii. 48 s 12am. 

V. 61. 8. ii. 92. 11. K, 8. i. 49. . - 

siRi*nrei ?ri Jr ^ 3 ^ wm 11 i^ak. ii. 9 . 

ciqwi«wiJiq?iqifrif^^ l 

Rsm v. s. 4. 

, IQ Bv,v, 37 * 12dm. i, 4. 11. Md. i. 9.* 12dm. iv. 28. 23. Bv. x. b8. = Bv, xiii, 

4 a. a 12dm. iv. 28. 3. 12v. xiv. 84.* 12dm. iv. 16. 13. 
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and the third, the form and spirit manner ( deha-dehi-tulya )' where on a mere 
suggestion an idea is brought into being, and exalted to the plane of a novel 
inspiration. 

There are also such single verses in the /^am. which have been developed 
in two of these three ways* and fewer again where from one all three® forms 
of elaboration have resulted in fine poetry. Thus in M D, ii. 20 

at fscftq 

lift 35^^ 

inatf^oat *i«3tg aiai, 

waf ftrftrwF«raf q%ff il 

we have an exact photographic reproduction of the Ram. v. 16. 3o 

The verse 

fli fstiiRii: 5n5ac(t: am: i 

which tradition regards as the very germ of the composition of the epic has been 
transformed into the word-painting of the later poet in the following verse of 
R. V. ix. 57:~ 

ftaai Raara 

3Ti«i!%»®«Tfir a«Nt aia RRraafK ll 

The verse 

ft:^aiapa a naRRt il ( Ram. iii. i6. i3 ) 

which has been regarded as full of suggestion by Ananda has been imitated in 
the photographic way in the /?. V. xiv. 84 

^TiTi^qfprT^srisffcr i 

5?!%^ a ^a l^^gai aa«a: il 

and in R. V. vii. 68. in the second way. 

aan: ufas^aat^eafa^ ^saa g^aaiaai^ I 
^’.^aarawnaiana: qai^aRtftqftaFa#: it 

1 Rv. ix. 80. = 12t;. xi. 90. = vii. 34. 22. i2v. xi. 20.ssi. 26. 19. Rv, xvi* 
0.>£, S. xiii. 36.«i2dm. ii. 59. 16. and ii. 71. verses 2.3d and 24a. Rv. xiv. 63.Bl{dm. v« 
30. 13-16. 

2 e. g. JK. S. V. 26. Rv. xiv. 84. iii. 16. 13, (Bimba) Rv. vii. 68. (Alekhya) 
Ud. ii. 44. (Bimba) vi. 5. 66. Sa%. iii. between 24 and 26, (Alekhya). 

3 e. g. Rdm. v. 31. 21.->ilfd. ii. 42. (Bimba), JSC. 8. v. 67. (Dehadehi) 8ah. vi| 22« 
(Alekhya). 
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The enjoyable supremely felicitous* verse: 

qif? «Tti: ?if i 

. Jl cf^tnnq: ii (Vi. 5. 6) 

captured the imagination of Kalidasa and set him in his endeavour to express it 
in as many parallel ways as possible. The expression in the verse in the M, D* ii.44 

gorafe ?l 1 

is just a photographic reproduction, the prose connective in §ak. p. 112 : — 
fipnqftgqctgq^ 3?rRa^ l 

is in the second vein of elaboration and the verse — 

5RqtRf^nf*it i 

aii^Kn^na«^^^arnfef^n5 qqq; ll { ^ak ill. 4 . ) 
is the third, of the form and spirit, manner of artistic execution. The dull 

prosaic statement in the R&m. vii. 34. 22 d tPlqtsfq qqtq ^i! gsq: or in its 

East-Indian form ^nqtsft which has been treated in the first manner 

by Kalidasa in R. V. xi. 9o has supplied us with one of the finest verses ol 
Kalidasa in R. V. ix. 80 . 

*PT5Rn *ifq qrfa^sqtr i 

f«li ^S|Sld|3|q^ sqaq: || 

One is immersed in an ecstatic delight as one reads the lines ( Sak VI. xo ): — 

3 inqr 3 3 ... 

This has its counterpart in the homely form of the earlier poet Bhasa Svapna 
V. 9. aiq^ 1 3?*nq qi Jl ll 

or in its photographic ‘negative’ in Bhavabhilti U. R. C. Ill ajfq 
But we should remember that the statement owes its origin to the Adikavi whic^ 
struggles for manifestation in diflerent poets. Again, the wellknown M. D. 
Verse ii. 42 : — 

Ritnfwjq ipnqf fqcrt qigii^t: 

ar^tspgf ^ 

ttiB 4*1 fapat II 

or its simpler and easier manifestation in the ^ak. vi. 22 is in everybody’s mouth 
.and we are apt to miss the fact that it shines in borrowed eSulgeuce. The Ram, 
y. 34 . 21 pithily puts it:— 

q?ir #t: tTiqq I 

qq^q qiq^ft^q ^q'qt^r? w II 
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The above reflections lead us td three important points: — (a) Kalidasa^s 
literary life falls into three well marked periods. The first period includes his 
juvenile lyric composition of the the AT. S, replete with imaginative fervour 
and the M, A. where the jovial and enjoyable side of life find a delicious expres- 
sion. Here, the Riini, is utilised often in the manner of a copyist in details of 
words, expressions and subject matter, but not with that tone of assimilation 
and condensation that we come across in the works which are assignable 
to the next period. ( It is quite likely that the former half of the K. *5*. 
specially Cantos iii. and v. were retouched.) The bare outline of the Taraka- 
vadha story as we read in the Ram. i. 36 and 37 has been very faithfully 
followed in all its details. This is the period of preparation. The second 
period, the period of creative assimilation comprises the ViL^ the Md, and 
the R. V. in which we meet with evidences of the sober, chastening and 
guiding help of Valmlki almost to a perfection specially in the M. D. 
C Uttaramegha ) and R. V. x to xv where an overwhelming majority of verses 
draw their inspiration from the Ram. Here again, the latter half of the R, V. 
appears to be the artistic summarisation of the Ram. just as the Kadamhari- 
kaihasara of Abhinanda or a part of the Ramcarita of corresponding 
achievement as portrayed in Kalidasa’s epic. It is just possible that like the 
K. S. the R. V. was composed on different occasions separated from one another 
by quite a good length of time. In the third period we have the &ak. his 
magnim opus where he is not merely self-contained and self-sufficient 

) but like the poet’s skylark true and faithful to the kindred points 
of his first master and model Valmiki as well as of his own genius. It is the 
period of maturity and perfection. 

The genealogy of the Iksvaku kings' differs from that followed in the 
Ram. and apart from that of Dasaratha and Rama, Kalidasa mentions the 
achievements of kings that are nowhere traceable and applied to them in the 
Ram. The credit of the originator of the lamily goes to King Raghu in the 
R, V., whereas in more than one context in the Ram. Sagara is given that 
honour.^ An important reference in R. V. vi. 72. 73. is not traceable in the 
Ram. This is hardly explainable unless we suppose that Kalidasa followed other 
Pauranic chronicles or excercised an imaginative elaboration of the plot. 

The theory that it is just likely that many of these similarities and 
parallelisms might be explained in the other way [ Kalidasa has been imitated 


1 Ram. i. 42, i. 70, ii. 110. where the relevant genealogical list is Dilipa- 
-Bhagiratha-Kakutstha-Raghu from whom the twelfth king in genealogical succession 
is Aja. Agnivarna the last king in Rv. is the fourth in the Ram. list from Raghu. 

2 Ram. ii. 110, 22. It is worth noting that the antecedents of Raghu's birth 
in the Rf • are almost the similar to those of Sagara in the Ram. (ii. 110. 22. 17, 23), 
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by lesser poets concealing their indcntity under the big appellation of Valmiki 
as has been partly countenanced by Winternitz ( English translation Vol. 1. p. 
49o f.n. 3 ) on the assumption of Cowell ] is absurd and preposterous. Np 
^rie suggests that there is difference in artistic excellence in different parts of the 
Rafiu The Adi and the Uttara are certainly later than the original nucleus and 
the latter has often forfeited its title of kavya and been more in* the nature of a,n 
akhyana; but for purposes of our paper there in no harm in accepting the whole 
work as one unified piece* and Valmiki as a unitary poet as Indian tradition has 
accepted him. Such a supposition as the one noted above is belied by internal 
evidence of style no less than by Kalidasa’s utilisation of the entire kathasarira 
of the Ram. from Ramachandra’s descent to the earth right up to his ascent 
to the heaven. 

The question whether Kalidasa’s originality is thereby detracted from 
can be judged by well-established canons of criticism; and Indian critics (e. g. 
Anandavardhana, Rajasekhara, Ksemendra ) have been vociferous in their 
praise about this prince of poets. Ananda’s karika' 

I || Dh. A. iv. 4/' supplies us with an 

angle of vision from which such coincidences have got to be studied. Novelty 
and charm lie not in mere materials and forms. Beauty and originality derive 
their essence from suggestion and from their emotional surroundings. It is easy 
to establish that rasa-parigraha or rasa-tatparya is the dominating feature in 
Kalidasa. He eminently deserves the appellation of “ Chintamani Kavi as ” noted 
by Rftja^ekhara. In the items of discussion that have been introduced in this 
paper we hardly fail to note proofs of Kalidasa’s outlook of experience and 
farsight^ from the works and expressions like 

which he has 

coined and invented often in the manner of the Some of these form the 

crystallised experience of his courtlife;** others are expressions which we owe to 


1 Dhvanydloka. iv. 4. 

3^1^: li 

3 cf. Kavikanthabharana of KSemendra 

SWef 11 Dh. A. iv. 7. 

4 xiii. 69. K. S. xii. 3. xi. 27. ), 5I9R vx. 29. i?. F- 

ii. 68. - if. A. V. last verse.), (Bv. i. 37. ,<ak. iii. beginning). 

0 . 0, ...18 
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close observation and elegant presentation^ and others again carry philosophic 
import® much in favour with him. In plot, framework and devices Kalidasa’s 
originality is marvellous and cannot avoid detection. His charming presenta- 
tion of the Spring in K. S. iii. in fitting consonance with the heroine, his 
unconventional, abrupt opening oi the Vik,^^ situations like the introduction 
of the Lion in the R, V, ii., the romantic setting and progressive machinery 
in the Indumati-svayaviuvara^ and the manipulation of the bee-motif in the 
stand out preeminent. Like all great poets Kalidasa has his own creed 
of poetic thought. The realisation of true and stable love is attained only after 
having a progeny and not until then.« In f/X*. even wliere the love is between a 
human being and a celestial courtezan, prince Ayus serves as the joining link of 
consummated love. In Kalidasa’s creed of beauty, personal charms are 
above borrowed decorations which are often superfluous,^ even when such 
aids are utilised, they are from nature's inventory and not man-made. Beauty 


1 (Jiv. xiv. 11. K. S. xii. 13 ). ( livA ii. 55. K. S. xvii 4. 

Sak. iv viskambhaka in PR’s speocli. d'Jf ' *). { Bv. xii. 

28. xiii. 64. Sak. iii. 20 ). 


2 Sak. V. 2, ii. 1. I?v. vi. 30. ( Sale. vi. 7. vii. 25. Itv, xiv. 83 ). 

3 We have in ii. 1 10. 17a. rcfcronco to mountain Rceneiy in a similar 

situation but no lion, cf, in llv. ii. 27. 


4 I2v. vi. The svyamvara in tlio and Mahiibhrii ata coneorns a lady that 

ifi Innovation lio.s in ilio introduction of tho romantic element. 

5 Sak. i. 4, 20. v. 1, 10. 

6 Rv. iii. 24. and vii. 29. 

Orfe'tfft 'qi'fqrnaiT II 

=|?iR5r qR 

^ Rjqn^Tif qq qr; q^rqiq |l Md. ii. 2 . 

7 l^ak. i. 17. Bv, xiv. 9. Md. ii. 2. 

^%3tq3f5i5 Irqsqifq qiq 
nfeqqfq ff qf^it^^q a^^ql aqtfe I 

?qqfqq;qqt?rr 

f«fqq ff qojq qi^cftaisr || ^ak. i. i7. 

aR?r: gait I 

ll Ry. xiv, 9 
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in his poems is His ideal peiiancc grove' thrives in the midst of 

enjoyment that can lure the five senses; and tender feelings have every scope 
for their exercise, though strictness and self-control is their very breath. Beasts, 
birds and plants sympathise with men and are treated by them as their own 
kith and kin,® Even in the midst of rigorous and rough routine such as during 
ascetic service and hunting excursion, the tender and delicate side of 
human nature is not the least blunted. Boys in play are a favourite pastime with 
Kfilidasa^ and diversions of heroes, whether as lovers or as rulers amidst their 
drudgery of daily duties, include the fine art of painting.^ Majesty is ever 
associated with royaly whether in prosperity or in adversity. 

With reference to the third item of our discussion here viz. parallelism in 
sentiment and thought, the traits of K*s mastermind may be brought home to 
our attention by a characteristic instance of his borrowing from Valmiki. In 
the Rdm.^ we get the simple and sincere curiosity expressed in the form 
^5^ when Ramachandra was guided by Visvamitra to the hermitage of 
Vamana. In the R. K (xi. 22 ) where this narrative is introduced on self-same lines 
we get the the characteristic Kalidfisa-likc touch, 

I 


1 K9, u 64. I 

and Kv. i. 60, 61. 

2 Sak* i- p* tB. iv. 11 & 13. Uv. xiv. 60:— 

f gnir^ fS3I 1 

K. S. V. 14. Rv. ii. 20. ix. 68. K. S. v. 16. 20. Hak. ii oc* 

3 K. S. xi. 40-40. Rv. iii. 26, 28. Sak. vii. pp. 241, 2 42. 

4 Md. ii. 42. Sak. vi. 17: - 

^iq'i 

qwqqq q5'>iqqiqi H 

liv, xiv. 26. 

5 Rdw* i* 28. 17d« 
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In another passge (H. V. vii. i5) we read ft In that ; 

w.cUknown verse of the ^ak. (v. 2 ): — 

HRF^qtifoi ll 

\fre have that cryptic basic idea fashioned into a magnificent superstructure : 
of semi-poetic, semi-philosophic stuff, which takes the reader back by pleasur- ’ 
a?ble surprise and launches him in a trance of highest flight. This was Kalidasst 
at his best and the anonymous connoisseur was true to his salt when in a' 
moment of contemplative sublimity he opined:— 

sTgiFq II 



INTERPRETATIONS IN SIkUNTALA 

Dr. K. Goda Varma, Trivandrum 

The paper attenpts to explain four passages in Sakuntala whose interpreta- 
tions given by commentators still beset the inquiring mind with doubts. 

The passages are the poetry portions andqgrf^I 

occurring in the verses beginning with tftqij and 5 ?; 

respectively and the prose portions «flfq 5 igq%rTi: and 

i 2 ;qigfe: qfrieii. 

I- In aTgqlskPq the significance of the word arfq is 

explained by Rjighava BhaUa as gclllR ( SfS^qqfqi: ) |?qfqq5^iq:. 

Sararthadipika, a commentary on iSakuntala by Sri Rama Varma and K. Rama 
Pisharoti has the elucidation 

Sarada Ranjun Ray follows Raghava Bhatta when ho says 
3TI?R?fI 3^1: 3Tfq ?rg With regard to the meaning of 

the expression also, opinions vary. Abhirama has the comment 

while Srinivasa explains it as Kale gives the meaning ‘not to 

be assailed by’, i. e. not allowing the dust to settle on as to touch their backs, 
and observes that there Is no propriety in translating Alanghaniyah by ‘Not to 
bp outstripped by’ as has been done by some previous Uanslators like Monier 
Williams. Ray, on the assumption that the wind was favourable i, e. blowing 
fr.om behind, interprets it as ‘even thus the dust did not touch them. Hone j they 
were faster than the wind. ’ 

^ , r. 

In order to understand the exact significance of the whole conception 
of . the scene by the poet has to be grasped. There is no doubt that what Kalidasa 
intends to picture belore our mind’s eye is the speed with which the horses were 
running. The poet, like one who views from a distance, parceives on the back- 
ground of his imagination the deer which runs in fear, the horses attached to the 
chariot trying to get at it and the piles of dust raised by the hoofs of the horses 
-ill of them moving lastly as if they are vying with one another inti race. The 
horses are conceived of as rivalling the speed of the deer and at the same time of 
being careful not to allow the dust to overtake them. The dust, by reason of its 
being, raised just in front of the hoofs of the horses, had virtually an advantageous 
position as a competitor who is given a start in a race. Nevertheless it was unable 
tq outstrip the horses. 


i4i 
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ariffilsillfq will therefore be better interpreted as:— 

) 35 I: ( ^oit 315^^11 

3ra*r4t PiF-i%: arrinc'T a?2e^i^3Tf3^f3j 

e^Fij 5^1 ^i^rr^if^ii: # ?wirI fa^qouj; i 

It is possible that Kalidasa had ample opportunities of witnessing races at 
the palaces of the sovereigns under whose patronage he flourished. 

The verse 

flSrsir fraaKg^^l: qoJlf^a I 

from Sisupalavadha cited by Kale to support his contention that Alahghanlyah 
means ‘Not to be assailed by’ does not help us much, since the conception there, 
is that the chariot moves with great velocity as if afraid of being attacked by the 
heaps af dust. The Akranti, in the light of the Utprcksa, does not consist in the 
mere touching of the chariot by the dust, the idea being that of a single person 
trying to escape from a mob rising against him. It appears that Kale has been led 
away by the Tatparyartha to the effect AtmiyanemisamudbhMtadhwlijalenaspr^tam 
sat drutamagamadityarthah given by Mallinatha in his commentary. 

2 . Dhavati Pascadasamstutam Cetah. Raghava Bhatta, Abhirama and 
Srinivasa accept the reading Asanistutam while Kale and Ray seem to be incli- 
ned to favour the Bangali reading Asamsthitam. Raghava Bhatta interprets 
Asamstutam as Asamstutani *5arlrenaparicitamiveti Ganiyotpreksa., the idea being 
that Dusyanta’s mind, which ought always to keep company with his body, goes 
after i^akuntala as though a stranger to it. Abhirama also gives the meaning 
Aparicitam to Asamstutam. In his opinion, the Aparicitatva of the mind pertains 
to Priyatamaviyoga and not to Dusyanta’s *Sarira. See Asamstutam Aparicitam, 
Arthat Priyatamaviyogena. It would appear that Abhirama is for construing 
the epithet Asanistutam as indicating the reason for the mind’s going after 
j^akuntala. The mind, being subject to experience of separation from i^akuntala 
for the first time, is eager to get back to her to relieve its sufferings. Srinivasa 
explains Asanistutam and the way is which Asamstutatva becomes the Hetu of 
the Dhavana in a different inenner. See 

3I9?33 qtqalcqqg 51 jcRSIUcIRt f«qi 

I Kale and Ray, as has already been referred to, favour the 
reading Asamsthitam aiul translate it as ‘unsteady’, Ray would go one step 
further and apply the Asamsthitatva not only to the mind but to the Dn&m^uka 
as well. See |g3I qiJRI 3?fi?VI5l?5n?i; 
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• It may be remarked here that between the two readings Asamslutam 
and Asamsthitani the former is more poetic in as much as it is capable of 
some Visesartha. Asainsthitatva being a natural characteristic of the mind as 
well as the Clnainsuka does not deserve any special mention. Asamstutam 
cetah means ‘the mind which is not worthy of being praised*; the root ‘stun 
stutau' being used here only in its primary significance. The suffix-Kta has 
to be taken as conveying the idea that the action relates to the Vartamanakala 
besides that of the Karmfirtha. Hence Asainstutain would mean Asamst?«y*i- 
manam. For the Vartamanartha of the Kla see Panihi Matibuddhipfe jiirthcbhya^ca 
(2-188), It need not be said that ‘stun stutau* easily allows itself of being 
included in roots meaning Py7ja. Such a censure of his own mind by Dusyanta 
is occasioned by its sudden relinqishing him in utter disregard of its long 
attachment to him, at a time when it ought to have stood by his side to 
help him in his AsTamabadlianivarauaprayatna implied^ in Gacchati Purah 
sari'rain, by its fleeing to a person whom it had known only for a short 
while. Instances of the characters of Kalidasa applauding or chastising their 
minds according to circumstances could be found like — 

^lei: 

m m 

An analogous passage wherein the baseness of the mind is described 
could be found in the heroine’s words ^ 

^ of Ratnavali. It may be mentioned 

that by the censure of the mind what is suggested is Dusyanta’s excessive 
attraction towards iSakuntala. 

In the light of the explanation offered, the applicability of the primary 
sense of the root in Asamstutam will be evident. It seems that the synonym 
Paricayah given to Saijistavali by Amarasiinha as Samstavah syat paricayah 
has been responsible in assigning the meaning Aparicitam for Asamstutam by 
the commentators mentioned above. 

3. I Most of the commentators 

have proceeded on the acceptance of the reading cestfipratirwpika kamijanamano- 
vrttih whlie the reading cestanurwpim kamijanamanovrttih has also been pointed 
out by some. In the latter, the expression cestanurwpinl seems only to be a 
substitution for cestapratir^pika. Unlike others, Monier Williams is for taking 
the word with Akarapraslesa as CesUpratirwpika and for translating the same as 
‘the state of mind of a lover has not a counterpart in his gestures’. This meaning 
however does not fit in with the idea expressed in the verse 
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3^: II 

which follows it. What Dusyanta does here is to draw attention to the 
psychology of a lover on the basis of his own experience at the time as 
enunciated in the verse cited. There is no doubt it' is the Vinaya of Dusyanta 
that prevented him from his succumbing himself to the natural inclinations 
of his mind i. e. his stepping forward to seize ^akuntala of whom he was so 
much enamoured. Had Dusyanta been a Kamin alone, he would have acted 
according to his will disregarding her position as Munitanaya. 

Raghava Bhatta has the comment I 

ai l ara I The likeness of Manovrtti to 

Cesta which is intended to be pointed out in Yadr«i...vinapi has not been 
clearly brought out by him, since the equation of Yadrsr and Tadrsf would 
apply to Manovrtti according to the 'context. The likeness, in the light of 
Raghava Bhatta’s elucidation, will be between the Manovrtti when there is 
corresponding i^ariraccsta and the Manovrtti when there is no corresponding 
i^arlracesta. It should be noted that the text institutes a comparison between 
the Manovrtti on the one side and Cesta on the other. Srinivasa^s explanation 
of the line is 3Tft I %«2iqfire:fq3BI I 

This would mean that the Manovrtti will correspond to the Cesta and so will 
go against the ordinary experience of. the Cestfi following Manovrtti. The 
Ascarya in the opinion of Srinivasa consists in the Vailaksanya of the Manovrtti 
of the lovers and that of righteous people. See 

jrScT 5i5f I g jqR; I and ftfirailRr 

I g iragg 5 ^ I it will 

be seen that Srinivasa has been led away in this interpretation by the verse— 

fw: pkf: II 

pt SahityamTmamsa which was uppermost in his mind. Kale’s explanation to 
the effect ‘Although he did not perform the physical action, still the wish was 
so intense that the mental effort appeared to him like the physical effort* comes 
nearer the truth. The authors of the commentary Sararthadfpika have improved 
upon Raghava Bhatta’s explanation and have brought out the Sadharanadharma 
rightly when they observe | mmi 9? dl 9??n 

fnc5fl ac^g^R^: I 9% fHlsqrrft arealift 

I , • 

Taking all these into consideration, an explanation something like what 
follows may perhaps be necessary to enable us to have a better understanding 
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and appreciation of the passage. 3l|t | 

flf I 3T^ 1117?: 3T!?i:?^<ii«7i^: 3?if^7?®7f7fe9PF'7 

^7I3*17?«2F^7 fifiirpiRf 1 |'^3^s!|7i 3nf^ii?^«;i7[ q^qi qj qdl^t aqpqq: flq 
fldifii; f^sigf a%5ziqi 3Tq|T[(7iqfq ?ifri5RH |fc[ qiq; ] qftqat sftf^dar 

7^3 !fR??7 rHftr sgf^cjr 7i tm i a^g^sq %s?j araa; R^TtaigfqR 

aiHgnwi Rf aRt qf®in^ 1 gfaaaTiTr: 5r^^qf: f^^qi a'qfqwig^ ?j?t 

iifa?5s I aa^^ ?«naif^aaaiif7 a l aaifq qi?ti: qcftfe: ‘aifqaiftq'q- 

?i0 ?a: aRt ga: aiafqt?: ag qfafaf^sftq’ ifir i ^aiai^g^as^sfq aR 

^ifira: afqi qfafa^a ffa at qatfa; ‘%«3fRfa^fa?f ?tP?aaqa't|f%:’ 
faaqaR aaiafasft | ara^sfq ar^Iitaiqiwa aila afeaiai^a aiaf^a fa^aa: I 

4. f^qt ^tnjfeacs^ifa asraia^a ara? t3;argfe: afaar. The line occurs as 
the words of congratulations uttered by Kas'yapa to i^akuntala after his return to 
the hermitage from the SomaUrtha. Kasyapa’s words are quoted by Priyarnvada 
in the course of her conversation with Anasvlya. 

Almost all the commentators have taken this portion as Aprastuta- 
prasainsa implying the Prastuta in the form of ^Sakuntala’s luckily getting 
herself attached to a suitable husband in spite of her father’s obscured vision 
consequent upon his absence from the hermitage. See Raghava Bhatta: — 
a:aifRi: aRiai i aqaa ?aR fafRai vaftar i nniaie fa^a aif^-sa^aa ea^at 
sir: ?faa:; arfq^iR:— arfqa^aafnqif i ar^Tiisfa qaf a^f^aaqq at naadtRa q?ga- 
BC5ii??i>iif— r?«2afa; ^ruiasOPi^a— 3Tfiiajaaq?i^qif ^«2atai^ I i ara 

airiq qai R^afafaa^ ?a qai 9^?faaa#a afa ni’^riRa »aigqaqta>®i cszi'^qi? 
^iiRifa 1 ^aatfaifaq Rifqatsafqai^araiaH. I aaqiqa^aifqi I aaf arf arai i 
aiavT^q ^lai =a ei^aai^ a^aa |!a wgaa^ai i 

Kale does not offer any elucidation on this portion while Ray will be 
found to agree with the previous commentators vvhen he observes the implied 
meaning to be ‘I did not see (Akulitadrsti) that in Dusyanta there was a suitable 
husband for you. Yet chance wedded you to him.’ The authors of Sararthadipika 
have further drawn attention to a sense in which the prastutavrttanta is argued 
to be one relating to Fusyanta in the main. See:-%f^d;3 asiqia^^* 

fa^g aswaiaail srifRiftfaaa aiqasa^a 515^31 ^ *1*^ ^iqi'^aifa 

¥9 'Ru'qig 3^5i%si ?iai|; I 

0 

It may by mentioned here at the outset that the portion under reference 
has to be construed as Abhinandana of some action and not Krtakrtyata on the 
part of KMyapa as conjectured by Rftghava Bhatta. This is evidenced from the 

0. C....19 
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introduction made by Priyam- 

vada who reproduced the Abhinandanaprakara. The question next arising is 
the person in relation to whose action the congratulation is uttered. It cannot 
be said to refer to Kasyapa congratulating himself since no action ( cor- 
responding to Ahutipatananuki^lavyapara ) deserving any compliment on his 
part has been described; and we definitely know that Kasyapa was away at the 
time when the Gandharvavivaha took place. The falling of the Ahuti in the 
Pavaka can be predicated only with reference to the Yajamana who is in front 
of the fire with the offering in his hand. Nor does it siand to reason that the 
commendation has any direct reference to Dusyaiita as suggested by some 
since the words uttered by Kasyapa after having embraced ^akuntala are more 
likely to relate to one of them than to a third party. As it has already been made 
clear that the reference cannot be connected with Kasyapa, it follows without 
saying that i^akuntala is the person congratulated. We know from the 
previous Acts that iSakuntalfi’s mind becomes susceptible to an emotion 
inconsistent with her life in the hermitage ever since she espied the kingi 
Overcome by her excessive attraction to Dusyanta, j^akiintala had almost lost 
her powers of discrimination to question herself whether the person in whom 
she was reposing her confidence was really deserving of her. Thus her mind 
being fixed unawares on Dusyanta, she agreed to become his wife through 
Gandharvavidhi. Hence the word Yajamana will be seen to refer to 5akuntala, 
the Dhwmakulitadrstitva to her stultified vision resulting from the intensity of 
her emotions, Ahuti to the offering of her love and Pavaka to Dusyanta on 
whom she reposes her affection. In spite of the probability of her love going 
amiss, the fact that it fell on the proper person, seemed to be quite deserving 
of congratulation to Kasyapa who had wanted to give hei in marriage to one 
befitting her. That the person intended to be congratulated is i^akuntala that 
the person who congratulates is her father and that the incident on which the 
congratulation is made is her Dusyantaparinitatva in accordance with the 
Gandharvavivaha are further corroborated by Dusyanta’s words to iSakuntala 
o the effect 313 I ^ fqR[ci>?iT[ ciqqqiwiq ^ 

\ qqq— 

occurring in the third Act. The full significance of the expressions Tatak&sya- 
penaivam Abhinanditam will thus be clear when read along with PitrbhHcabhi- 
nanditah of the verse cited above. Further, it is clear that the Abhinandana 
referred to here is about no one other than Sakuntala who has rightly fallen in 
ove with Dusyanta from the words of Priyaravada ^155- 

^^[<1131 I qRqU^q?:*!^ 31 33It?^J qt<q|0IU^^| a^qffWqi 3?fg3|iil$r*lsiN3H, and 
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airvtr^^^r; i 3T»|5 ii gimgff a{?i f si to Anas«ya 

and i^akuntala respectively. 

There is no need to consider whether Yajamana which is in the masculine 
gender could denote Sakuntala in as much as there is no rule in instances of 
Aprastutaprasamsa that the Aprastuta should invariably agree with the Prastuta 
in gender. 

What has been discussed above are only a few of the passages of 
i^akuntala worthy of being enquired into with a critical and appreciative bent of 
mind. The differences of opinions in the interpretations go only to bring home 
to us that the poetry of Kalidasa is such that it yields us new food for our 
thought and imagination when we approach it with due devotion and an 
unbiassed outlook. 



GLEANINGS FROM MALLINATHA’S COMMENTARY 
Mr. K. T. Pandurangi, Dharwar. 


1 . The term current in the sense to “comment upon” expresses 

the popularity and importance of the great commentary by Mallinath. 

2 . Mallinath has commented upon five Mahakavyas, Meghaduta, Nalodaya 
and Ekavali. 

3. Mallinath lived in the latter of the fourteenth century. He quotes Sahitya 
Cintamaui of Komati Veniadev ( i4o9 ), Sangita Ratnakara, Mugdha Bodha of 
Bopadeva. The second verse from the introduction to his commentary is quoted 
in an inscription dated, i533, A. D. 

4. As he belongs to a comparatively later date, much of the material found 
in his works has already been traced and most of the authors and works 
mentioned therein are known to the students of the classical Sanskrit Literature. 
Still, the closer observation of this unique work reveals much, which will throw 
fresh light on the literary history of the medieval Sanskrit literature. 

• 5. It is not possible to discuss his work in detail. I however, propose to 
simply narrate the facts and point out some of the points which seem to have 
escaped the Scholars’ eyes, and leave tlic exhaustive discussion to the better- 
equiped scholars. 

6. It appears that he first wrote the Kal’dasa-traya-Sanjfvini, commencing 
with Raghuvamsam. He refers to .Sanjivini in both the commentaries on Kirata 
and Magha; Raghuvamsa Sanjivini is referred to in Meghadiita and Kumara 
Sambhava Sanjivini. 

7. From his statement at the beginning of Raghuvamsa, “ 

”j it is clear he has not commented upon Whether it could be said 

from this fact alone that is not a work of Kalidasa is a point of dispute. 

8. lie had other similar commentaries before him. Among the commentators 

refered by him, are:— (^) & HtSRR, on (^) JT'W^r^^on 

(3) qwSR & on (v) on 
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9. His purpose of writing a new commentary was chiefly 

Therefore, he intends to make his commentary the easiest and explanatory, as he 
rightly says, gq tl«ll 1 flUja fetFia f%f5=^5nR^feag^ II 

However, in the introduction to Sarvamkasa, he says that this work is 
also meant for scholars of different tastes and interests. 

10. Generally, he takes up a verse, following the prose order explains the 
meaning of the verse, quotes Kosha, explains the formation of words, refers to 
the grammatical disputes, hints the side and secondary meaning, takes help of 
Nyayas and Riidhis, show's Alankaras and Vrtta, narrates the stories and 
traditions. In short, he has enriched his work with all sorts of information. 

11. Mallinatha consults about i8 ko^as in all. Most of them are well known 
and are mentioned by the modern historians of Sanskrit Literature. But, the 
following appear to be unfamiliar to the modern students : 

(i) Sajjana^ — Mallinatha quotes Sajjana in Raghuvamsa Sanjivani and 
other commentaries. From these quotations it appears to be a kosa of general 
nature, such as Amara. As he refers to it more than once and in all 
commentaries, it must have been a current work. Another kosa' referred by 
him is ( 2 ) Uipala MdlO,, He also once says Utpalah. A kosa by name Utpalini 
is described to Vyadi. Whether this Utpalini is also known as Utpalamala or 
Utpala is yet to be ascertained. (3) GhantC\paiha is probably a commentary on 
some kosa, which he quotes once only. It is interesting to note that the name 
of his commentary on Kirata is also Ghantapatha. (4) Another name is that of 
Blmguriy the grammarian and Lexicographer, Kshlraswami quotes this Bhaguri 
frequently. (5) In the commentary on Meghadita Mallinatha refers to four more 
kosas. A single quotation is found under the name Ujwala^ and another 
under (6) AWm. Two sentences quoted by Kshiraswami are said to be from 
Rudra*s kosa. Therefore, this Rudra must have been an earlier Kosakara. The 
other two kosas are (7) MCilarmald^ and (8) AAs/iaj^a Kosa, (9) DJmran is also 
quoted once. 

12 It is well-known that authors of Scientific Literature such as Ayurveda 
and Jyotisa have their own kosas. Mallinatha quotes from Dhanvaniari — 
an Ayurvedic Nighantukara and Vdgbhata, 

Martan4a and Rudrata are two more names mentioned by Mallinatha. 
The quotation under Rudrata cannot be strictly said to be from a kosa. In the 
commentary on Naisadha he mentions a name “ SJidbdika Manniana, ” It 
cannot be said from this single quotation, whether it is a kosa or kosavya- 
khyanani or a grammtical work, 

i3. Then come the works on Poetics. Mallinatha generally consults the 
Kavyadarla of Dandin, Da^arwpaka, Alahkara Sarwasva and Kavyaprakasa, 
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He also refers to the authors of his own time suchas Vidyadharaand Vidyanatha. 
His definition of quoted under the name Bhttpala is that of a Sihgana 

Bhupiila^ the author of Rasaruava Sudhakara. Besides these known works, 
(0 ( S ) ( S ) and all these are new 

names. The definition of Nandr is taken from some Vasantrajiya. Kalapaka 
is a work dealing with the various Bandhas. 

14. Among the works on SaiigUa and Kama, he refers to Ratisastra 

of Kokkoka, & Sangita Ratnakara. and are two works on 

dancing which have not yet found a place in the history of Sanskrit Literature, 
Earlier authors like Matanga, Narada, Bharata and Vatsyayana are freely quoted. 
Ashokakalpa^ is probably a work describing the Dohada and such other 
peculiarities of Ashoka vrksa of which the Sanskrit poets are so fond. 

must be a work on the methods of preparing Madya as the name itself 
suggests. Ratisarvasva is another work mentioned in this connection. 

15. Referring to the authors on Rajanlti, besides Kautilya and Kamandaka 

Mallinatha refers to Gonardiya, in the last verse of Raghuvamsa. This 
Gonardiya is an earlier authority than Kautilya himself. Patanjali also mentions 
him in his Mahabhasya, is evidently a work of the type of the 

NUisara of Kamandaka. 

i6« Numerous works on minor subjecla such as j^akuna, Gaja, Asva and 
Ratna are mentioned by Mallinatha. The works on are : 

OifRrifg^H & jynqatff. 

1 7. Palakapya otherwise know'n as Hastyayurveda is a work by Palaka Rsi, 

It is in the form of conversation between Palaka and Romapada. It is said to be 
a later form of the original work. While commenting on one verse, 
Mallinatha says, From this it appears that the original was in 

the form of Swtra. and arc other works belonging to Gaja^astra. 

and Hayalilavati are two references in connection with Asvasastra. 

Caksusa also seems to be a Gajasastrakara from the quotation under 
his name. 

1 8 . Agastya is quoted as an authority on Ratna^ftstra. A quotation under his 
name gives the places where pearls are found. Though this name Agastya appears 
to be a name of an ancient sage, this Agastya belongs to a later period. Buddha 
or Buddhabhatta is the author of Ratnapariksa. Ratnaprakasa is another work 
of this type. 

19. Mallinatha refers to a few works on Jyoti§a and Ayurveda. Among 
these, the Rdjamrgwka is a karauagrantha by Bhoja. Along with the famous 
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AryabhaUa he mentions one Aryamihira and also refers to Varaha Samhita of 
Varahamihira. and are quoted as authorities on Jyotisa. 

is another jyotisa work mentioned by him. 

20. Vagbhata is mentioned both by the name Vagbhata and Bahata, the 
prakrit form of the same name. Siddhayoga sa\y\graha and YogasCwa of 
Nagarjuna are other ayurvedic works. 

21 . For grammar he mainly depends upon Kasika of Jayaditya and 

Vnmana. He frequently mentions Vallabha an earlier commentator on 
A§tadliyayi. seems to be a later work. It is difficult to say 

whether is a commentary ora grammatical work itself. 

22 . Among the grammatical works other than Panini school are: 

of sue of and of 

He also mentions Durgasinha a commentator on Katantra school of Gram- 
mar. This Durgasinha is the author of Pancatantra in Kannada. is a 

commentary on of 

a3. There are a few quotations under the name BhaUamalla. Form these, it 
appears that Bhattamalla is a grammarian. His work seems to be in Karikas. And 
he is more concerned with Prayoga side than the Prakriya side. In is evident 
from most of the quoted Karikapadas that he explains the uses of the various 
verbs in different padas. 

24. Bhoja or Bhojaraja is quoted as an authority on 


25. Mallinatha quotes many puraiias, smrtis, agamas and Dharmaswtras. 
He mentions Mitaksara the famous commentary on smni. He refers 

to one i^ambhw-rahasya in his commentary on Meghadata. 

One may be astonished to see that most of these numerous authors and 
works mentioned above are yet untraced. If this humble effort of mine 
provokes the enthusiasm of scholars in this direction, I feel myself satisfied. 



KAVI-KAUMUDI 

Mr. H. L. Hariyappa, Poona 


The purpose of this paper is to announce to the Sanskrit-loving public the 
discovery of a short but sweet collection of anyokti verses, entitled Kavi^ 
LaksmT Narasimha of Kalya, son of Ahobala-sudhi, is the authoa 
of the work. 

I owe to my professor, Mr. C. R. Narasimhasastri who first introduced 
me to this work. Most of the verses still linger in oral tradition among the 
-dandits of Mysore. Being one of the best inheritors of that tradition, my professo 
with his keen sense of humour and knack for poetry, cherished and transmitted 
them now aud then for the edification of his students. Later, he mentioned the 
name of this work and its poet who hailed from our own State of Mysore, 
Then I began my search. 

Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalagorum mentions a by Narasimha- 

riistri, on the authority of L. Rice’s Catalogue of Mss. in My^soreand Coorg (i885). 
The latter records as follows : “ Author-Kadle Narasimha Sastri; Qxitvii-Kdvya 
of 100 Granthas: paper Mss. in Telugu characters in the possession of one 
Visveswara Sastri of Bangalore. ” Unfortunately this Ms. was lost as his son 
acknowledged the fact in a letter to me, stating that, “ owing to his absence for 
a long time from Bangalore on duty elsewhere, the library collection was eaten 
away by white ants ” ! This disappointment was, however, more then compensa- 
ted when I found in the Mysore Oriental Library, no less then three Mss. of Kavi- 
Kaumudi and further stumbled upon two more works of the same poet, namely, 
an incomplete drama in 5 acts, and a Panegyric on 

Jagadguru Sti <^ankaracharya. 

The poet, his age and works: conveys to us no more information 

than cited above regarding the poet’s date and other compositions. But the 
Janakajananda supplies the want to some extent. Laxmi-narasimha belonged 
to KauUka-Gotra* His great grand father, Narasimha, was a great exponent of 
the three Vedas and a learned grammarian who wrote a work called 
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Narasimha’s grandson was AHOBALA PanJita, who was reputed 
as a great poet, being the author of a Kavya called and of a treatise 

on poetics called He had four brothers one of whom was called 

Vadi-Kesarf, Ahobala’s sons were two, the elder of whom was Subrahmanya who 
became so famous as a teacher that he used to be called UpfidhySya without 
feference to his real name; the younger son was Laksmi Narasimha who wrote, 
among others, the following:*— 


X. Kfivi-Kaumudl 
a. Janakaj&nanda, and 
3. Visva-DeSka-Vijaya. 

The prologue to the Janakajananda reveals also the fact that it was 
staged before the court of king Abhirama at the Spring Festival in 

honour of God Lak^ml-Narasimha who adorns the peak of the Ahobala moun- 
tain. King Abhirama lived in peace after vanquishing his enemies. He was a 
generous patron so much so he gave away his newly conquered territory to 
two artist-brothers Kalakantha and Suniukha, admiring their display of a 
martial dance. Evidently the King was able to maintain his Kingdom in peace 
and looked after his subjects with paternal care and zeal. The people spent 
their time happily pursuing peaceful acts and vocations. 

The last work Visvadesika'^-Vijaya glorifies i^ri j^ankaracarya and the 
Advaitic tradition. Incidentally, he refers to great thinkers who succeeded the 
Acarya. Although the poet indulges, as was wont perhaps in his time, in 
decrying the opponents of his faith, the mention of some of those names is 
our only concern for the purpose of knowing the period of his life. Vidyaranya 
Vehkatei^a ( Vedanta-Desika ), Vyasaraya Narasimhasarma, Appayya Dik^ita 
and Jayatirtha are mentioned. The latest date that can be called out of these 
references is that of Appaya Dlk^ita, who lived about i6oo-x65q being the 
contemporary of Panditaraja Jagannatha who was patronised by Emperor 
Shahajehan. Thus Laksmi Narasimha flourished only later, perhaps much later. 

The reference to King Abhirama appears to be historically beyond 
identification. An inscripition on the AhobaUgiri points to a certain Abhirama 
( Ibrahim ) being ousted from the place ( 1584-85 ). It is understood that Ibrahim 
Kutbshah of Golconda had only plundered the region a year before that. It is 
impossible that this short-lived glory of the Muslim conquerer could nave been 
perpetuated in the work, although it could be gathered form other sources that 
other Muslim Princes like MulHck Ibrahim ( Malki-Ibharama ) are celeberated as 
patrons of Sanskrit and Telugu poetry; (Vide Catupadya-manima^ljari of Prabha- 
kara Sastri). For want of corroborative evidence, therefore, we have to content 
ourselves to think that our poet's Abhirama js an imaginative name, even as 

0 « 0»...80 
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can declare with greater probability that the artist’s names, Kalakantba and 
Summukha, to whom the King gave away some of his territory, are quite 
fictitious. It is also just possible that the Poet was honouring a local chieftain 
who was too peaceful to forge his way into known history. 

The Poet is Kaly-Laksminarasimha; that is, he belonged to the village 
of Kalya, which may be identical with the village of that name in Magadi Taluk 
today. The Kalya family must have been renowned for their learning 

and literary activity having trained a number of pupils as is indicated in the 
Janakajananda, When I made a trip to Magadi to collect local tradition if any, 
about this family, I was not much benefited. The village is almost deserted and 
found no trace of the family. But other learned families there are; and names 
like Ahobala and Narasimha are quite common. 

Thus it can be said that our poet lived in a period later than i659, i. e, 
after Appayya Diksitar. The lower Jiinit is the date of Rice’s Catalogue which 
records the Kavi-Kaumudi Mss. ( i884 A: D. ). It may be within reasonable 
limits if we assign the poet to the i8th century. 

A word about the work itself. Its exact extent cannot be determined as no 
two Mss. which I have collated* agree, regarding the number of verses. Space 
forbids sl detailed discussion on this point and I feel that the point does not bear 
so much of scrutiny either. From all available material I conclude that thepoeni 
Was in two parts, the second one being incomplete. Either the author did not 
complete it, or the complete work of the poet is not available. The total number 
of authentic verses belonging to Kavi-Kaumudi may be given as i47 to i5o. 

Anyokti is a type of literary composition which is the nearest equivalent 
of the English satire. Being in the nature of the figure Aprastruta-PrdkXM^s^^ 
it is sure to entertain the listener or the reader because of its profound reldtioh 
to human emotions and experiences. A few examples may be cited from our text 
to illustrate the high level of Poetry displayed by the poet. 

II Ml 

5^lf^ qsET^'t gf I 

w iKni 

WMJil 

afl R 5t5qig;| • 

3«Rrt Rl 
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kS5 

9iipn«^ jRi^q qRBi I 

^*nRf w 53RI ’R?Tg^?3«2sir, Rsijq^r: 

5«3^, ?5J g ^€9 il ?v. li 

«33|J 

sprsif f ^ I 

g.^gWct^R"^ 

^ 5I?JT a^wTrrtqsi II {% II 

fqnr^gfq sftq? 

fil^I Qjft'ifta ^RiRij^qi |q qiij^ I 
qfsi %a «n^ qfeqfq ^ gqjqi^g^ 
qi Uliqi-' qi^J ^iRr fq f qq ^ || Ro || 

l^s f^jqi aqr>q?^qi'qRi^qErtTcig5tTfnifoi qmU 

»qn^ JTf qf?®iP3 qq 1 

«!53i% tmlslfqqiJ- 

^iq^^qqra; ^ hr r^jr: f% ^(IFr qq qipR 11 || 

g«RifRlR^qqj: aqs^q f% rir ?tq?r^ 
q«eis WRR3FR^’ gnqq ^qqi =qfqai! 1 

Rig%q %RR R?qRqq> JisqiqiRI^RR 
q^sqqi ftfqg>i?qq^q'! R?Rr ?q CtqRR; il qv 11 

RRiiqq^qRR fqRRiqRR 
?q«(tqqs?S3»RgqRsii»Rr I 

R%q Rift qRH ?R^ ^ ^rrI II II 

|;«lft ^«qft iqjqt ^gq ^r^ ^ ^R §R cIR I 
ftRqfR ftgqfR ftiq ftiR ft»qk^R Il il 

aqfnft q«9ft ft’^ vpitfRI ^ 3 Rqq^** H II 

aiq ftitqi RqRqftq ftqqRiqqiaqRq^ 
'ftgqil^ftnrRRtsq'lqftRf^iRiR l 
^ai ^oi gqqftqq «Siq]^ sqai^t: 

3iqR R«5Rfq ftRq^ ^^^1 «^ftgiqi 11 )i 
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w f% 3 1 

eiiqiwt ^Ji »raiftr II Kv || ; 

»p| girjisi?iiei*n*rits^ . 

gsgsjf^ |rcf %5n: 'R'RRgll: %creni 

ftrq ftra fqqi ff «r»^* II v II 

qffir iTsqq^ ^ 

fiiw5<q tint fRq g qsi^ 33’ I 
arfq 3 goiaq qi ^ l?ft- 
tqfjwqfiRr iu» li 

f«r qifoisw^^fsi 

«5qwi% ^gs^sfir ^«niNit: I 

NSNiwig^fq qigqjs fgctqi 

fsfqi ^ ftjq qisifji ««6ai'3=5^=«r swifii ll w ll 

ni«iT «qiraRi5i«Rf^ 

.tqqa^qllqrqtfwwi'naii^ ft55RD4ts«Rwim 
5*21 S^^tqqiR^q qs^N 

?q?q(ifS aHif^Jan^qi 5ft<^qRi«iJFf(i[ II ^'» 11 

3W iwf^f f«%q gq««t 
gq qff^ra^fq i 
qrafe^RRqdt^ f?Ri4in5l 
^irqiRqftqR^fRgj^j li «sni 

^RNdJ ^ ^ q^iTRqfgiq: finqqqqife 

^jqiqqiqqqig, qqjfir “qniqiP^q g^ qqrq I 
«mg; ? qi f Ri qq^tqqifqqsft ftqqi: 

^qqf^^^q ?ig% qtq qz^qi: q\ || ^vs n 

gq % eBi^% ifqqqqqq: ?q|ift^f^Ri5Ji- 
^a^sTRiisr: gffoi?:qq?l?qiq«si: % g gqii^l 
^le^qi q4q?«n qf ^qqg^q«r^ «e4fq'^: 
gcn^^Hl^qpJllFRifiR^qi: ^iq^qRiW: 11 <®MI 



VENIdATTA, son of BHOGi 
His Date and Works ( Between A. D. i3oo and i65o ) 

Mr. K. Venkateswara Sarma> Trivandrum. 

I. Vepidatta and his namesakes. 

Aufrecht mentions an author of the name Venidatta as having written 
a commentary Bh&varthadipiktl, on Bopadeva’s ^ata^lokl,* a short medical treatise 
in a hundred verses. This Venidatta is a Brahmin, son of Bhogi, grandson of 
V&sudeva and great grandson of Lauha. No other works of this author have 
been recorded by Aufrecht, though several of his namesakes and their 
works are noticed by him.t Mention of the other writers in Sanskrit Literature 
of the name Venidatta may be made here with their works to avoid their being 
mis-identified with our author. 

( i ) Vemdatla son of Jagajjivana and grandson of Nilakntha ( A. D. 
i6oo-i65o ). } Author of ; 

Pancatattvapraka^a ( lex ),$ 

PadyavenI ( anthology ),!1 and, 

Vasudevakatha ( kavya ) ( CC. III. 126 b ). 

. ( ii ) Vch\ddttaiarman:\ Tarkavaglsabhattacarya, son of Visvesvara, and 

grandaon of Laksmana.H ( Latter half of the 17th century D. Author of 1 


* CC. I. 631b. 

t CC. I. 603 a, II. 144 a, III. 126b. 

I Prof* P. K. Code assigns him to the first half of the 17th Century, he being 
quoted by Sundaradeva of the last quarter of that century, and other evidences* 
in his arUcle : Date of iSuktisundara— Between A. D. 1644 and A. D. ITIO, or the last 
quarter of the 17th century. Poona Orientalist, I. ii 52-65. 

% For a Ms. of the work dated ( Samvat ) 1701 ( A. D. 1644 ), in which year it 
was composed, see CC. !• 314a. 

II Edited by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, Calcutta, 1944. 

T On this author boo G. V. Devasthali : Venidattasarman and his Rasikaranjini 
New Indian Antiquary. V ( 1942 ). 193-200. 

IP ibid. Bee also: pt. Gopala Sastri None, Introduction to his edition of 
Vepidatta^B Padarthamandanam, and Pt. T. P. Upadhyaya, Introduction to his edition 
of Viedldatta's Bhedajaja^ri. Dr. M. Krishnamachariar, however, mentions a Ms. 
of Venidatta ’s Basikarafijinl dated corresponding to 1553 A. D. Cf. History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, P. 776 fn. 
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Alankaracandrodaya ( CC. I. 6o3a) 

Bhagavataprakrama-prakarana* 

Rasikara^jinT, commentary on Bhanudatta's RasataranginT^t 

Pt. Gopala Sastri Nene mentions also the works} : 

AnnapMrnastokastotram (CC. I. 6o3a), 

Asvadasundara-prakaranam, 

Tarkadhundhadhvamsanam, 

Nirvikalpabhahga, 

NyayasiddhSntaraksaniani, 

Nyayamrtatarangini-^kant-akoddhara, 

Padarthamandanam,$ 

Paramarsavimarsai 

BhedajayasrlJl 

Muktivimarsa (CC. III. 126b), and, 

Yuktivarudhini, a commentary on Vipaksaviksepa. 

Pt. T. P. Upadhyaya adds the following works to the listH : 

Kallstolra, and, 

Vakyartharatna. 

( iii ) Ve^ldatta;^ son of Jagannatha. Author of : 

Rasakaustubha ( Poetics ) ( Mss. 34 A-G, A Descriptive Catalogue 
Manuscripts in Mithila, II. p. 44ff. ) 

( iv ) Ve^^datla^ son of Nanda Pandita and grandson of Rama Pandita. 
Author of : » 

Balabhwsa fdharmasastra), a commentary on his father’s Tattvamuktavali. 
( Madras Ms. R. i684. Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss.i 
Madras. Ill ) 

The following Veuidattas could not be identified ; 

( V ) Vei^ldaita^ author of Audicyaprakasa ( CC. I. 6o3a ), 

(vi) Vev^dattay author of iSaiva-parakrama-prakarana ( CC. IIL 126b ), 

(vii) Vev^dattay father of Gopikantha author of NyayadlpikS ( CC. I 
6o3a ), and, 


* Mentioned by G. V. Devaathali, ibid, 
t On this see G. V. Dovasthali, ibid. 

} Introduction to Padarthamandana, S. Bh. T. 30, pp. 6-6. 

9 Ed. by Pt. Gopala Sastri Nene, Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, 30, Benares, 1030. 

II Bd. by. Pt. T. P. Upadhyaya, Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, 47, Benares, 1988 . 
% Ibid. Introduction, p. 2. . . 

I am indebted to Pt. Kalyanasundara Sastri, Madras, for the information 
under this Ve?idatta, 
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( viii ) father of Paramananda author of Pra^natn&Dikyainal& 

(CC.II, i44a). 

Venidatta’s, Works 5 Bhflvarthadipika. 

Aufrecht records only one Ms. of BhavSrthadipika, Vepidatta’s 
commentary on Bopadeva’s i^ataslokf.* viz., Burnell 67a. This Ms. identical with 
Tanjore Ms. No. iii4i!, is the only manuscript of the known. This is a papsr 
Ms. of 8 folios ( ioJ’’’< 4g” ) and is complete and in a fairly good condition. In 
the introductory verse, the author gives his parentage : 

The colophon at the end of the work is also detailed: — 

fiaiqf ?^i«iifqw: '?'3s i 

After the colophon the place of transcription is mentioned as: — 

The following verse occurring after this is in high praise of the attainments of the 
author: — 

5^fiiq5n?3miq'HilSJPifoi5inrnidt 

Ifq3[^s II 

Of the different subjects in which the author is extolled to be proficient, only 
<rbrks in Sdhiiya and medicine are known at present. 

Sahityabdhi. 

Aufrecht does not notice Venidatta’s Sahityabdhi, a short work in 37 
verses composed in diverse metres illustrating the different types of heroines 
defined by Sanskrit rhetoricians. This work is also represented by the only 
manuscript of tjie work at Tanjore, Ms. No. 53i2t, This is a small manuscript 
in old handmade paper of 4 folios ( ), and is complete and in a fairly 

good condition. This has been edited bv Mr. P. V.,Varadaraja Sarma in the 


* GC. 1. 631b. On p 603a, however, the work is entered under Venidatta at 
'Bhl^varthadipika— i^ata^loklcandrakala-tika (med.)’ This latter, candrakala, it a 
commentary by Bopadeva himself on his ,^atasloki. That the present work is a 
commentary on the original and not on the commentaiy by the the author is verified 
from a reference to the manuscript. 

t Described in the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. Tanjore 
XVI. pp. 7428-29. 

X Pesqribed in their Catalogue, IX. PP. 4103-4, 
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Journal of the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library* There is a stanza in the 
manuscript before the beginning of the work proper, in the same tenor of the 
verse ‘gi noticed before, paying a glowing tribute to the high literary 

merit of Venidatta’s poetry: — 

^ Mis ^f^'sspzi^s I 

Pfe ^ 'fts II 

In the beginning of the work the author gives bis genealogy in a verse similar 
to the introductory verse of his Bhavarthadipika : — 

And the manuscript ends with the colophon : ^^JtRq?nPl | 

AparctakhilaAga-varnanam. 

A third work of VenTdatta, also not recorded by Aufrecht and which is 
brought to the notice of scholars for the first time, is his AparnakhiUnga^- 
varnanam, a panygeric on Goddess Aparna : Parvati, in praise of the various 
organs of the Goddess. This work of Venidalta is also represented by an only 
manuscript in the Travancore University Manuscripts Library, Trivandrum, No 
i6i9. This is a small paper manuscript of 8 folios the work is complete 

in the manuscript which also gives the date of transcription as Samvat i93o 
(-A. D. 1873). The introductory verse names the author : 

?r*iRfd I 

And the concluding verse gives the genealogy ; 

TSrjR09^ II 

It may be noted that over and above the information on this point supplied by, 
the other two works, this contains the name of the. great grandfather of the 
author as Lauha. 


* With a short introduotion, under the caption Ve^ldattakavi, the author of 
Sahityftbdhi and f^ata^loklvy&khya.* Ill* ii-iii ( 1943 ) PP. 18-29. 



VenTdatta Son of BhogI i6i 

Stray Verses of Venidatta 

Apart from these three works, certain detached verses of VenTdatta have 
also come down to us quoted in anthologies and other works. Venldatta’s verses, 
as may be seen from his two poetical works, the Sahityabdhi and Aparnakhilah- 
gavarnana, are more of a self-contained nature and complete in themselves than 
form a narrative, that they easily lend themselves for quotation separately. 
Thus the Padyaracana of Laksmanabhatta* contains six verses of our author 
quoted as of perhaps to distinguish him from a contemporary 

author and poet of the same name, son of Jagajjivana. These verses are: 7. 36-^37; 
i3. 22; i4. 28; i6. 2; and 20. 25.1 

III Venidatta^ s Date 

The upper limit for the date of VenTdatta is provided by the 
date o! Bopadeva, whose iJ^ataslokT he comments upon, Bopadeva is the son of 
Kesava, pupil of Dhanesa and the friend and protega of the versatile author 
in Dharmasastra, Hemadri, at whose instance and for whose pleasure it was 
that several of the works of Bopadeva were written.! Hemadri had the greatest 
respect for his learned protege$ and has himself written commentaries on his 
Bhaktimuktaphala^. and IIariblamrta§. Hemadri was in charge of the imperial 
records and minister under the Yadava kings Mahadeva and Ramacandra who 
ruled between 1260 and i3o9 A. D., as evinced by numerous contemporary 


* Edited in the Krivyamrihi Series, No. 89, N. S. Press, Bombay, 
t The numbers refer to the page and verse in the above edition. 

Introductory verso to his HarilihTmrta. 

XXX 

3^1 1 

Concluding versos to his Bhaktimuktaphala. 

Cf. the concluding verse to his commentary Kaivalyadipik-’i on Bopadeva s 
Bhaktimukt^phala. 

sFjqiat 3? i 

3®ft: % % II 

t Fditecl by Pt. Isvatachandra ^astri etc. in 2 pts. 1920, 1921 Calcutta. 
Cal. Or. S. 3. 

§ Edited by i^rinityasvarvipa BrahmaeSrin, Vrndilvan, 1905. 

O.C. SI 
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records*. Hemadri’s date is fixed from these evidences to the latter hall ol the 
i3th century and the first years of the i4th. This is the date for Bopadeva 
also, who, when we consider the respect and veneration with which Hemadri 
mentions him in his commentaries on Bhaktimuktaphala aud Harilllamrta, 
should have been an elder contemporary of his. Leaving a small margin of about 
35 years for a commentary to be written on Bopadeva’s work <^ataslokf, 
there being already a commentary by the author himself — we may, with 
all probability, fix the upper limit for Vcmdatta’s date as i3oo A, D. Again, 
Laksmanabhatta, as has been noticed before, quotes as many as six 
verses of our author under the distinct caption Venidatta 

should, naturally therefore, have been either a contemporary of Laksmanabhatta 
or earlier to him, the latter alternative being the more probable one in as much 
as generally it is poets of some standing in the least, that come in for quotation 
in others* works. Recent researches on Laksmanabhatta and his work have 
shown that he should have florished during the first half of the i7th century.t 
These considerations place our author, Venidatta, son of BhogI, to a date 
between i3oo and i65o A. D. 

APPENDIX 

As has been stated earlier in this paper, Venldatta*s verses being more of 
a self-complete nature and forming tolerably good poetry, it is quite possible 
that he be quoted in later works on AlahkCira and in anthologies. To facilitate 
their being traced to our author as distinguished from his namesakes! the 
PratVeas of the verses definitely known to be his are indexed below 
alphabetically. Such tracing may help to bring out additional details on this 
author, and bring his date to nearer limits. 

( Abbreviations used : Ap. : Aparnakhilangavarnanam; Bha. : Bhavartha- 
dlpika: Laks. : Verses quoted by Laksmanabhatta in his Padyaracana; Sah. : 
Sahityabdhi. ) 


3^r 


Alphabtical Index io 
Sah. 25 

„ IO 

Ap. 28 
» i3 


Venidatta' s Verses 


Sah, II 
27 


* For an account of these, see MM. P. V. Kahe : History of Dharma ,^aBtra, 
Vol. I. pp. 350-7. 

t See P. K. Gotle : Date of Padyaracana of Laksmanabhatta Ankolkar— 
Between A. D. 1025 ano 1050. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras XIV (1941).184-93 
Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri : Laksmanabhatta. Indian Culture, IX (1943). 215-26, 

X See infra. 




Vegiidatta 

Ap. 21 


M 26 


„ 22 


Sah. 23 


» I 


» 24 


„ 34 

qflisiR 

„ 3i 


3 » 3o 


„ 28 


., 3 


Ap. 4 


„ 6 


„ 10 

ci% m 

ji 23 


Bha. 


Sah, 18 


» 9 


Laks. i4. 28 


Sah. 20 


» 19 

afeai^o 

» 4 


., 5 


Ap, I 

qqRr s[Rf niai^ 

Sah. 33 


„ i5 

RraNs^it 

Ap. 7 


„ 24 


Sah. 36 

qRrf^i <n^ 

„ 21 


» 26 

Rifsigo 

Ap. 1 4 


Son of Bhogi 

i63 


Ap. 2 

^5T ^ tqiT 

Sah. 7 

qicii 5i^qg; 

Ap. 25 


Sah. 6 

I?13q| ;T3qj:ro 

„ 29 

qi^fcir 

Ap. 27 

vi5ia 

>3 II 

qiqmqi 

„ i6 

qiTi^rFSTra: 

Sah. 22 


Laks. 1 3. 22 

qR«5ifeei: 

Sail. l4 


Laks. 7. 37 


Sail. 32 

qfeRjft qiRo 

Ap. 9 

Riwft RRtg aRRIR 

„ 20 

RiRiqfaeiqirio 

Sah. 35 

Rig^qHg^ct; 

Bha., Siili. 2 

fqR|t4\qR^5lR 

Ap. 1 7 

fq«I% 

Sah. 8 

f5|fR5[qt?r; nRiR 

3 . i7 


33 12 

fq-qi?r«viRo 

Ap. 3 

4j 

Lak.s. 20 . 25 

5i3jft^5i?5fro 

,, 16 . 2 

5fRlRl fRRk 

Ap. 8 


Sah. 1 3 

qRlHIRt5{IRRI5StI« 

Ap. 18 

SRlWlCt f.R» 

3 , 19 


„ 12 


Sail. 16 


Laks, 7. 36 


* This verse eulogizing the author occura in the ms. of S;Ui. before tlio 
introductory verse might be from a cliffront person. 

t This versoi also in the same straiui is found after the colophon in Bha. might 
also have been added by a different hand. 



A NOTE ON COKKANATHAMAKHIN 
AUTHOR OF SABDAKAUMUDI AND OTHER WORKS 

' K. Venkateswara Sarma, M. A., Trivandrum 


In one of his recent articles, ‘The BMavyutpaltikarim of Sokkanatha 
( A Commentary on the Yudhisthiravijaya of Vasudeva )\* Mr. K. Kunjunni 
Raja makes mention of the different namesakes of Cokkanatha and discusses 
their identification. In this context he refersf to Cokkanatha * famous as the 
father-in-law of Ramabhadradiksita and the author of the three works on 
Grammar ; i^abdakaumudU a commentary on the Suiras of Paiiini, arranged 
under the several prakarams in the lines of the Prakriyakauinudf of Ramacandra 
and the Siddhantakaumudl of Bhattojidiksita; Bhasyaratnavali,$ an elaborate 
commentary on Pata?yjali’s Mahabliasya and Dhaturatn»avali|l a short work in 
43o verses, dealing with the roots in Sanskrit aud their meanings, arranged 
under the ten gmas. 

In his above reference, Mr. Raja observes that, ‘ His ( Cokkanatha's ) 
father was Dvada^aha-yaji Narayana Diksita, and his mother Ganapati, He was 

of the iSaunaka The object of the present note is to 

examine the correctness of these observations. 

It was Mr. T, S. Kuppuswami Sastri, in his article, ‘Ramabhadradiksita 
and the Southern poets of his time', who enunciates for the first time 
that Cokkanatha was of the 5aunaka golra and that the name of his mother 
was Ganapati.§ That Cokkanatha belonged to the Kausika gotra and not 
to the Saunaka is well evinced by the detailed colophon to his Sabdakaumudi : 


* Publi shall in thu Adyar Library Bullotin, X. ii ( May, 1946 ) p p. 109“*22. 

t ibid. p. 11 1. 

t For Mss. of tlio work see : Madras Ms. B. 3316. A Triennial catalogue of Manu- 
scripts, Vol IV. Pt. i. Sanskrit B. p. 4939; Tanjore Ms. 6856. Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit M.'imiscripts, Vol. X. p. 4369; Trivandrum Ms. 649. A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Maimsciipts in the Curator's office Library, Vol. III. p. 1168. 

$ Ms. No. 1063. Keports on Sanskrit Manuscripts in South India, Dr. E. Hultzsch, 
Vol. II. p. 33. 

II Tanjore Mss. Nos. 6697-99. 

f Mr. Raja, op. cit. p. 114. 

?' vide Indian Antiquary. XXXIII (1904). pp, 1261I\ 176ff. 

§ ibid p. 129.* 
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Trivandrum Ms., Des. Cata. Ill, p, ii68. Again the 

colophon t 
ali, reads : 

5rrfqr^?ri fSRt ^5^4tg^tsqps?nqr 5n^3[«R!Em??i!qf ii Tanjore Ms. 5856. 

Des. Cata X. p. 437 1 . as a confirmation to the above, Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, Professor of Sanskrit, Annamalai University, who is a direct descendant 
of Cokkanathamakhin writes, in his letter dated i9~6-i946.* 

That the name of Cokkanathamakhin* s mother was Ganapati has been 
unquestioned thus far, and Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri has been followed by all 
later scholars who have written on the subject.! Mr. Sastri himself scents an 
unliklihood to this unusual name and tries to justify his finding : ‘ His father 
was Dvadas^ahayaji Narayana Diksita and his mother Ganapati. This sounds 
strange as the name of a woman. But that she actually bore the name Ganapati 
is evident from the following passages: 

sftimqRmfq gr- 

aRR!^€4arat5i»iqaffi3®iRH^; w fas II 

Introduction ‘to Bhasyaratnavall. ( See Hultzsch, p. loi ) 

feq qr^ri I 

aia aiaqoi qigqis ll 

Introduction to Dhaturatnavali.J (Tanjorfe Ms. 5797. Dis. cata. X. p. 4256) 

Even to the casual reader the name Ganapati being given to a woman 
looks strange and prompts him to check up the same and examine whether it is 
the correct inference that has been drawn from the above two verses quoted by 
Mr. Sastri in support of the identification. 

An erudite scholar of the name Ganapati is known in the family of Cokka- 
nathamakhin as his ( elder ) brother. Balapatanjali, son of Cokkanatha, mentions 
him with great respect and veneration in one of the introductory verses to his 
commentary on his father’s 5abdakaumudi. Cf. 

* Soo also Mr. N. Vaidyanatha Sastri : ' Life of Cokkanathamakhin of 

Kau9ika gotra from Literary Sources. ’ Journal of Oriental Research, Madrasj IV 
(1930) pp. 261-66. 

t Mr. Vaidyanatha Sastri : ibid p. 261; 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastri : Cokkanatha DikSita, Tanjore Dis. Cata. XIX. p. XXIV 
Mr. Kunjunni Raja : op. cit. p. 144. 

X Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri ; ibid p. 129-30, 


3 the commentary on the obove work by the author’s son Balapataw- 
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^FiratiFiiTi 
Fei9g^> ^ifaf5i3<^: I 
%f^g<g’5g«ii5q "sfoifa 
fllH II 

(Trivandrum Ms. vide Dis. Cata. III. p. ii74.) 

This Ganapati, whom Balapatawjali mentions in such exalted terms must also, 
naturally, be revered to his (Ganapati’s) own brother Cokkanatha. It may even 
be that Cokkanatha, himself, had had his lessons under his very learned brother 
and had cherished much respect for him. In any case, the mention of this Ganapati 
next to his own father in the second verse quoted by Mr. Kuppswami Sastri, 
D/tdldrara. suiraAdram etc. is well in keeping with the context; to his mother 
Cokkanatha offers his salutation next, but without mentioning her name. In the 
second verse quoted by Mr. Sastri, the author does not seem to refer to his 
mother at all; but to Lord iSiva, then to God Ganesa and then to the Great 
Goddess Parvati by the term Ambd which latter is as much as a synonym of 
the Goddess in South India — before he salutes his own father who is mentioned 
last. The particle Ca in the verse favours more this interpretation than to take 
Ambd to mean the author’s mother and Ganapati her name and the slight 
impropriety that salutation is made to her even before the father is mentioned. 
That Cokkanatha was a great devotee of i^iva whom he salutes in the beginning of 
his other works too may also favour this view of interpreting the verse. Cf. 

( Introduction to i^abdakaumudl Purvardba ) 

( Introduction to i^abdakaumdl Uttar&rdha ) 
( Introduction to Bhasyaratnavali ). 

The view that the name of the mother of Cokkanathamakhin was Ganapati 
cannot, therefore, be correct. The author nowhere expressly mentions his 
mother’s name, which, therefore, remains unknown. 



BHAVABHATTA 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, Bikaner 


SaftgTtarRya Anustupcakravartin Bhavabhatta, son of Janardana Bhat^ 
( a great musician of Shah Jahan’s Court ) and grandson of Tanabhatta was a 
protege of Maharaja Anup Sfnghji of Bikaner. Under the patronage of this 
king he wrote several works, MSS of which are now available in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library. Mitra in his Catalogue of this Library ( pp. Sio, 5i3 and 
5i4 ) notices Anwpasa'igltavilasa ( only a part of it. viz Nrtyadhyaya ), 
Muralipraka^a and the Nastoddista prabodhakadhraupadatika. In his Catalogus 
Catalogorum ( I, 4o8; II, 93 ) Aufrecht notices in addition to these the 
Anapasahgltahku^a. Krishnamachariar (History of classical Sanskrit Literature, 
Note io 42 ) briefly mentions all these as well as Anwpasangitaratnakara and 
Sangitavinoda and in a footnote adds that at the instance of his patron 
An«pasiipha BhftvabhatU wrote a commentary on the Gitagovinda. 

An«pasahgltavilas, Anfipasangita Ratnakar and the An«pa Sangltahku^a 
are given as printed in the Ratnasamuccaya published by Mcherchand Lacchman- 
das of Lahore. The An«<p Sanskrit Library has the following works of 

BhavabhaWa. 

1. AnupasaiigTtaratnakara, 

2. Anupasangitavartamana. 

3. An«epasangltavilasa. 

4. Anftpasahgitahkusa. 

5. Kutupadhyaya. 

6. Gamakama»jari. 

7. GamakamaMjaritika. 

8. Nas^ddista prabodhakadhraupadatika. 

9. Bhavamawjari. 

10. Murallprakasa. 

11. Ragamala. 

12 . Anuparagasagara. 

Among these there are seven viz. Nos. 2 , 5-7, 9, 1 1 and I2 which have 
not so far received a notice anywhere. I give here a brief description of these. 

Anupasangitaratnakara 

This is a major work divided into nine Adhyayas, Svara, Raga, Prakirna, 
Prabandha, Vadya, Tala, Nrtya, Nataka and Rasa. There are eighteen MSS of 
this in the Anup Sanskrit Library, containing various Adhyayas (No. 3379 etc.), 
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Svara 

Two MSS ( Nos. 3379 and 3388 ) contain Svara chapter. This 
contains about looo Granthas. Begins with a commentary on portions 
of the Svaradhyaya of Samgitaratnakara of i^arngadeva : 

rr: II sftpwit qq; II f? 

Ends : 

?f5r sftqsa2V?fg^q«qfRl^rf^*ft?^oift||cinr-W!I*ft^|3|qR^5;- 

q!q^R-sftqiRi3nf^i5i-sftq^gjift5aH^^*ftqi'^q|Ti4tf®af2^fqf^i'jpflqr5i?i* 
«fter^3ifreqf<^aq«^6*ftaqraiRi^qq5i^ii^f3«5«l5^qfaqjflqirq- 
^wcqpi: qqq: «qi«a: l| ^qqtg i| 

In some places the author borrows verbatim from the Kalanidhi 
of Kallinatha on this chapter. 

RCigaviveka 

Two MSS. Nos. 338o and 3392. This contains about 3,ooo 
Granthas. Some Ragas are illustrated by pieces in Hindi mixed with 
Vrajabhasa. There are some sung in praise of Akbar. 

Praklrnaka 

Two MSS. Nos, 3384 and 3394. Nearly 8o Granthas. 

Prabandha 

Two MSS. Nos. 3384 and 3395. Contains nearly 8oo Granthas. 

Vddya 

Two MSS. 3387 and 339o. About 5oo Granthas. 

Tdla 

Two MSS. 3386 and 3393. About 55o Grant^s. 

Nftya 

Two MSS. 3385 and 338i. About 8oo Granthas. 

Ndtaka 

Two MSS. 3383 and 339i. About 25oo Granthas. 

Rasa 

Two MSS. Nos. 3389 and 3382. About 75b Granthas. Nos. 339a 
and 3395 were owned by Dikfita Manirama. 



Bhiivabhatta 


1 69 

Anupasangitavartamana 

There are two MSS of this in the Library, Nos, 3lii and 34i2. It contains 
nearly 800 Granthas. The MSS are incomplete. No, 34i2 is a copy of No. 34ir. 
The work deals with Raga, Vadya and Nttya, The Nrtya part contains a 
treatment of the Rasas where reference is made to different views, the author 
accepting the Abhivyaktivada. The work concludes with a description of some 
Dest Nrttas : ^ivapriya, Rasaka ( Maywrasaka, Dandarasaka, and Dai.mrasaka ), 
Carcarl, Carana, Hindu, Kanduka, Bhandika and ^adasani. 

The MS begins : 

fRdt RI5R ... R'RRgfTRJJ^ II 

RlRRfR R^RlRqRd^R | 

3 Rjfiat r-rtT 11 
^ WdRd^JiraR^Ri RdqqlftfRR^ I 
M«q df§RI«R 5||5!|5RRtf4R II 

Ends : 

tssnsqrg'nt^r ^ ri g^?Rq^di II 

3^31 ^riFrrr: I 

Anupasangltavilasa 

There are nineteen MSS of this in the Library ( No, 3359 etc, ), The 
work is divided into Svara, Raga, Prakirnaka, Prabandha, Vadya, Tala and 
Nrtya. Of the nineteen MSS, three are of Svaradhyaya, fonr of Riiga, two of 
Prakirnaka, two of Prabandha, two of Vadya, two of Tala, three of Nrtya and 
one of Adhyayas from Prakirnaka to Nrtya. 

Anupasangrtanku.^a 

There are thriteen MSS of this ( No. 3396 etc. ) in the Library. It is 
divided into six Adhyayas, Svara, Raga, Prakirnaka, Prabandha, Vadya and 
Tala. The number of MSS for each is as follows: 

Svara three; Raga two; Prakirnaka two; Prabandha two; Vadya two; 
Tala two. 

b. 0 . ...82 
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Kutupadhyaya 

The MS of this in the Libmry is numbered 3467. There are 5 folios with 
6 to 8 lines per page and 38 syllables per line. On the last page there is written ; 

Begins : 

Ends : ^ o 

3T^»iiraqta|ai?qai'>3q%f^fiq: I 


Gamakamanjari 

The Ms. of the GainakamaJ/jarl in the Library ( unnumbered ) contains 
six folios with eight lines in a page and twentytwo syllables in a line. It begins ; 

^flpninfqqq^qi^iK^ivqt i 
hr: II 

5IRltRqc^|tRt5t fRfq[ R?Rf rV^^JT I 
»ftR'flRRR5R fcti RRq;q^3lO || ?|| 

3TST RR^^TIRJ^q'SJfl'JllT I 

qstqt rr^ : sflgfR^gRiiq?: i 

Ends: 

^faqiisfqRiRR rr; i 

3TRfRIR: II 

5 R 1 sORi«rRfa>ftfiqiqig«^«:^5RqfRfq?Ncii RRqsRs^tt aRrai ii 
Gamakamanjarltika 

The Ms. of this is numbered 3468. It contains six folios with eight lines in 
a page aud twenty five syllables in a line. There are references in the work to 
Ratnakara, Somesvara and Matar.ga. 

Begins ; sftg^nojirRqfR^n^^il’fqt RR: l RR?R3ji<^^';qin I aqq aftlRt 

5!8JrRi I ffafRig; i^R^fR^R*. R»*ft?«qrR: 

ffR II 

Ends; gfjRt || 3TR^Rsq R?^ f>RR att ^RIRpRi^R qifeR ^jqi^R 
R^<qR: ^feRi^R Iqi |fq»V. || ^Rl RJ^feR II 

«ftRlRRf9*ftRRRI3«5’;R5fiRfRfRJ RR^RSRlt^fF RRE-dl II ^RPJ II 



BhavabhaUa 


i 7 i 


Bhavamafijari 

This is Ms, No. 346i in the library with i8 folios ( i— 20, foil, 10 — 15 
missing ) of 1 1 lines per p.age and about 4o letters per line. This relates to Natya. 
Begins : 

vnln Jf mil 

fell l 

qi37fqfd t5F'4iq''-qqi ^ig: n 

Ends : 

fe^<n 5 I fe fe I 

lfd gq5(!?r: II crqq'qsRr s'tq i iRi | 

3T»i I 

^fe<ni|StI ^IRI# IWlJUd... 11 

Nastodtlistaprabodhakadhraupaclalikri 

This is No. 347o in the Library. It has nine folios with six lines in a page 
and twentyeight syllables in a line. 

Begins : 

«flg5q'nirqq?iii^i*ql i 

ftq'^fevfq^iitq vfiqi ri^Tn | 

d^5ij iliqfRiqWl viivliV^R'qridl 1 

iiqfeql^ - 

3fdr dlttdlflEfqcflqeiiqi?^ I 

Ends : 

JifiaRi gifeqiiiR; iqiql q'qtq ariitil q^Tislq ^qfe^ II 

fFd «ft»n4q5flq'tdiR[3'5T':^qiqfiRRfedd^2irftiqq'rqq!-^q?2'l4iF ^qr-di il 

fHing 11 

There are references in the work also to Riigatattrabodha, Ragacandro- 
daya, Raganiawjarf, Nrtyanirnaya and Riiinakutfdiala. 

Muraliprakasa 

This is No, 3476 in the library. The Ms. contains 93 folios with 36o 
verses. It is damaged and incomplete. On tlu' front page otie later hand writes 
“ Bl3!-»Ifffl " and at the end another writes “ ifd gi5^Jlfl5I »II3iB5- 

II "There is a Sanskrit commentary going up to verse 83. There is also a 
Vrajabhftsa commentary for a few verses at the beginning. There are gaps here 
and there. 
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Begins : 

snr: i 

3 ?ito: ^rnra> to: Hill 

^fr~-sfta^^5|Riqoil^ w: I 

a?*! j to seaiifa I l>ni I |oi4t I 

1 3 ? 7 Rfq I ^r: I 11 

3T^ ^fji H Ji«iR qi^ ^'«Ri«i4t fftqg t II 

Ends : 

:Tin ^ fe'^iftoft i 

3i«2f^5i«qfg55t ^ g*ii iiu®ii 


Aniiparagamala 

Ms. No, 3555 in the library is bound in book form and contains some 
works on music. This was written at Adnni by Mathena Rakhec&. One of the 
works contained in this is the Anuparagamala of Bhavabhatta. The beginning of 
this is missing. There are 64 folios with 24 lines in a page and I 2 letters in a line. 
The work deals with the descriptions and Dhyanas of the various Ragas. 

Begins: 

dl^qil ^fqdql II ^ II 

Ends with a colophon mentioning the author and the patron as in the 
other works. 

A nupara gasiigara 

This is one of the major works of Bhavabhatta. As its title indicates 
it deals with the Ragas. There are three MSS of this in the library : 3543, 3544 
and 3376. It contains about three thousand granthas, being, divided into twelve 
Adhyayas, namely 

q>qqq|^^rnq4il5!q, e^-dqqfWqq^Wq, Sl^zq- 

qf^rqq^r^q, 5r^r®53^R>qd^(qq*f|5iq, ?q^?«TTqq, =^3^5flfd5qq(55iqq, 

q^l^rq, In Adhyaya 9 in MS. No. 3543, fol. i5oa there is this : ^|qqs(4 II 

There are references in the work to Ramakutahala, Ratnakara, Vitthalabhatta, 
Somesvara, Sakalakala, Parijata, Darpana, Ragarnava, Nrtyanirnaya, Hrdaya- 
prakasa, Raghvibodha, Candrodaya, RagamawjacT, SahkTrnarag.adhyaya 
and Kallinatha. 
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The Catura^ltiragas are: 3?*^- 

Jt'?, ?m<p, 

^WRT, nHJRRI, a«»n, m, ^3I(, 

These twentycight are of sadjagrama. 

Audava:— In, P'srJW, 5^*!, W, ?3, «B|, aqift^r, 5qt%^R, 

?lr, Jp^, qVnRI^R, at^^tlRwr, These are Sapahlnas of Sadjagrama. 

WPapT, jfefR, IrS, 3^^I25T, Thus 49 of Sadjagrama. 

Madhyamagrama 2 i : — SR^iRPTR, R^IRR, 
RRIRR, ^nrqpH, arPRfR^, ^ 5 , gqfR, a^r, 3?55mRu(f, qffR, biw^r, bMrrM, 
Itejf, ^RI5R, Rfi?«r, ?RHIW, r1^?. 

Auduvas :— ReJfW^fR, #, R?^R35H3R, RR^?, RR^SIR, (^5, ft^jfRRiR, 
^?R, WR?, aW^R, aTRUfRlR, fif'Zffl,, RR^?R, R^^. Thus the total is 
^49+2 1 +i4) 84. 

As noted above, Krishnamachariar ascribes the Sahgltavinoda to Bhava- 
bhatta. If this is identical with a work called SahgTtavinodasara of which there 
are Mss. in the Anup Sanskrit library, the ascription is not correct. There are 
four Mss. of this in the Library ( Nos. 35o7— 35io ). There is no mention of the 
author. In the colophon of No. 35o9 the work is described as Sangitasara from 
Sahgftavinoda. It begins: 3T^ || The extent of the work is nearly 

5oo Granthas. Mss. Nos. 35o7 and 35o8 were owned by Anupsingh as M.'iharaja 
Kumar. There is an entry to this effect at the end of these two. No. 35o7 is at 
the end dated Samvat i649 i. e, A. D. i59i?. From this it is clear that the work 
is earlier than the i6 th century. It cannot, therefore, be ascribed to Bhavabhatta 
who belonged to the i7th century. In one of the Mss. viz. No. 35io the text 
of the Sahgltavinoda is supplemented by a chapter on Niftya by Anupsingh. 
There is also an independent Ms. of this chapter in the Library ( No. 35o6 ). 
This contains nearly 4oo Granthas. 



FOUR PASSAGES OF THIC KIRATARJUNIYA AND 
THEIR INTERPRETATION 

Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya> Calcutta 


It is almost a truism to assert that man’s contribution to literature 
presupposes its distinct evaluation oi the art of expression and there can be 
no better illustration of this than that in ancient Indian literature, be it in 
the form of lyric effusion as in the Vedic Sainhitas, of prosaic liturgical nicety 
as in the Brahmanas, or of the sweet mystic and sustained grandeur of 
Upanisadic speculations. It is however, equally certain that the beginnings of 
the Alaiikara sastra, are enveloped in obscurity and it is hazardous to ascribe 
them to a comfortably late period, say, the post Christian era. The ethereal 
song of the Valnnki-Kokila misses its point if not appraised in the light of 
its appreciative background and Kalidilsa’s muse is a sealed book if not 
understood in its critical perspective, though it must be emphatically stated 
that neither of these two masters wrote to the dictation of certain literary 
standards or vogues and both have deluded the endeavours of later theorists — 
those of the Riti-cum-guna, Alankara and even of the Dhvani camps to 
encompass them in their respective folds. We have, of course, instances, in 
a later age, of poets who meant to throw light on their Alankara background 
even in its technical and elaborate side, as well as of theorists in the sastra 
who put forth quite a decent handiwork of poetic form. K is, however, always 
a difficult and delicate task to unravel the Alankara-sastra content of a poet 
who wrote before degeneration set in and Alankara-sastra in its set technique 
dominated the field. Bharavi, however, is a notable exception. His vaunted, 
oft-repeated self-advertising general remarks ( KiriXt I. 3, II. i; III. 4; XI. 37, 
XIV. 4 etc. ) which have given rise to the current cant'* about his 
literary excellence and which, like the similar vague characterisations in 
the ( Kis. III. 3i-33 ), on which they seem to be based, carry us not 

far in this matter. There are, however, luckily for us, passages in his Kirisi. 
which reflect his views, admirably and specifically, couched as they are in 
technical expressions. 

These are Kirru. II. 26, 27; XI. 38-4o; XIV. 3, 5; and XVIt. 6. It must be 
conceded at the outset that the first three groups of passages refer professedly, 
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in the line of the R^jn. passages referred to above, to the form of speech 
( giram vistara, vacas ), but that is no bar to our drawing conclusions therefrom, 
primarily because the direct reference to their context is of little consequence, 
when we remember a much-missed characteristic of our poet, his rather very 
clever manipulation of dialogue in the presentation of his epic matter. Besides 
they contain over and above his conventional characteristic words which were 
meant to be and are surcharged with definite con-notative content deducible from 
the Alankara ideology of the period. These involve technical terms, many of 
which got out of use in later Alainkfira thought and are consequently apt to 
be understood in a general and vague way, thus setting at rest the 
inquisitiveness of a not very wary reader. The commentators whose commen- 
taries have come down to us* and who almost universally depend for their 
Alankiira annotations on late Alankara nibandhas, had to tax their ingenuity 
in explaining them and did not agree, amongst themselves, and even sometimes 
within their own views expressed in other quarters, as to their actual sense. 
The palpable technicalities in these passages relate to the following terms: — 

argqtqiiT, 3T»kiqf%, 

aqtn, 5^. Three of these words— have 

a consistent current of content throughout the Alankara literature and have 
therefore not caused any confusion, though it must be said that in the case of 
the lastjf our author's views demand close investigation. Guna is a well known 
entity and the words and arc transparent and the double 


* o. g. Vallabliadova, Cirtabhilnu ami Mallinatlia, 1 1 is a i>ity that tho manus- 
cript utilised for the of Citrabhriim —as published in the T. S. Series leaves 

out passages 11. 20— -27. Tlio digressive iiatiin} of this coinmoiitary is however a 
handicap. Mfilliiiatha's commentary is easily the host and has utilised relevant 
iiiuterials from earlier commentators. 

t Malliuatha’ s reference to the Kuvyadarsa affords little help because of its 
indecision for and in the first sense would almost overlap. The second 

which is an integral ]>art of the of Bhamaha etc. and. 

wlii(di in later Alanikara nibandhas was styled the liqurc is presumably what 

is inbendod by tho poet. (eg. in Kimt, 1. 10.; II. lOj XI. !•■)) 

J implies the breadth or disicjisioii as under the Sabdaguna noted 

by Bhoja in the S. K. A. Tho word 511^^1? is an obvious reference to 

» A verso in the K. P. WHT... ( ) seems to hint at the 

divergence in practice between and 111^41^, which refcMS to tho depth or 

oornprohonsion and is the 5'<*'bdaguna i»s in the S. K. A.It is not the same 

thing as tho 111^4)4 0 ^ f^he A. P. ( 310. &) which includes as well. 
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cnUndre in both is far from farfetched. ( As to the terms ^5(5* (XIV. 5.) 
with its palpable variant ( I. 3. ) and in the adjective ( 11. 26 ) in 

our epic and its treatment in the j^abdasuddhi section in the treatises of 
Blifimaha and Vamana and arthaf^auravay abhidheyasampad ( XIV. 5 ) and the 
adjective ( II. i ) there is hardly any room for ambiguity.) 

We have to turn to the remaining eighteen words, which appear from 
their very form to be technical terms, and q? are to be taken together in 

fixing out their meaning. It is also worth noting here that except in the last 
passage selected for investigation , a motive of apparent antethesis ( virodha ) 
is evidently pursued all through, i. e. ^j^dl is to be contradistinguished from 

3T«inV^5r, ^W^Hrom EIR«4, from Jl(IJl«from 

from 3Tgq?W, from from aWfiP:*!, ^fsifa^rnWoi from g<K" 

REST from from ?5??II is distinguished from 

( vide K. S. V. under III. 2. i4. and S. K. A. V. iiab and Ratneswara's 
gloss thereon ) which is unavoidable in cumbrous derivations that mar the easy 
approach to meaning through or farfetchedness. The word qq as is 

evident from references in the K. M., the V. P. and the S. P.t concerns the 
the in the terminology of Bhamaha ( K. A. I. i4 ) and is 

not the simple word as commentators have taken it. Vamana’s illustrations 
( K. S. V. under II . i, i3 ) is a pointer to the vicious 
extreme to which poets can go in this direction. Mallinatha’s rendering of 
affords us no help at all. Ifc is again Bhoja{ who comes to our rescue 
in explaining the word and in pointing out its inverse relationship with 


* is not as explained by Mallinatha ( under XIV. 6. ) it is, the 

of Bhamaha and Vumana. Bharavi poses as a strict follower of the Sabda- 
p^riiyana unlike Kalidasa, who follows the RamayaPa in its archaisms and anomalous 
forms (vide K. A. VT. 4, 6 f Ri: II 

II Irregular anomalous forms like , , ( V. 2. ) and 

( XVIII. 63 ) are rare. 

+ fefSitffcI: 51*^ <RH^I| irr 

^^5... (K. M. VI. p. 21 ). qq is one of the. twelve sub-varieties of ^abda noted 
in Chap. 11. and treated in detail in Gbap. III. of the S. P. The V. P. in the 
treats of q^^f% in their meaning-boaring aspects. 

t His characterisation of the do^a brings this and its relation to 

in bold relief. ^<T^l4dI is distinct from which is the prerequisite of 

the i^abdaguna Rl^q and is exemplified in KMU I, 24* 
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The latter word is a technical term in the grammar of Panini ( eg. I. 3, 42 ; 
II.. I, i; IV, I. 82 .) and has been explained as meaning having the same sense 
( ) and being thus at variance with MalHnatha's expo- 
sition of ( Ghanta II, 27) would relate it inversely to the as noted 

by Vamana ( K. S. V. III. 2 , i4 ). A rather nice dissertation in the S. P. (Chap. 
VII Sc VIII ) bears sufficient evidence of what place such concepts occupied 
in earlier Alamkara thought; for we have to' remember that the K. M. of 
Rajasekhara, the works of Bhoja and of Jaina authors Hemacandra and Vagbhata 
(jr) remain to us as the relics of views which were becoming antedated. 

The second set of passages requires a no less close examination. The 
unfamiliar terms and refer to the two divergent aspects of Atfe, 

a constituent element of the Arthaguna and are typified in our epic ( eg. I* 
i7c; I. 44c; II. 59c; III. 52cd; IV. 22 d, for and in VI. la; IX. 2 id; XI. 

34d; XI. 45; XVIII. 25 c for q^ffwi in its gramatical aspect is con- 

nectibility and requires other words; it is thus essentially at variance with 
which is mere verbiage in Bhamaha’s language, K. A, V. 67) in the form 

of verse-fillers, a defect noticeable in niany poets including Kalidasa t to 
which tact our poet may not unlikely refer as a detracting flaw. In Mallinatha's 
explanation here I one misses the purposive antethesis. Bhoja^s threefold 
division of words, a bit different from that of the Niruktakaras (S. P. Chap. III.) 
in to supplies us with the necessary background for 

understanding the word. The fRUJ® ( in Bhamaha ) leads us to the help- 

lessness of words in conveying the desired meaning as in the use of the word 

in the R. S. ( I. 2 a ) or of in the R. V. ( VII. 29 ) and f>lft ^ 

( D. r. 42 ) of which latter type Bharavi himself is ac^msable (AtnV. XVIII. 
44). It is equivalent to a characteristic phrase of Anandavardhana Dh. 

* Pan. VI. 1, 139. sanctioning tlio augment in the form oovors 3T«irfK 
(ollipsis) in its scope as Mallinatha takes it. We should better take it in the sense of 
(ornamental flourish or verbiage). 

, •. t The words Rq?!; (the former as prefixes, the latter as 

suflxes) and in the early works of Krilidasa and the words 

and as last members of compounds (oven in Kalidasa’s matiirest works) are 

nothing but 

t ( Ghantapatha XI. 38 ). This plausible intorpreta- 

tion, following Vamana's dictum K- S- V. ( V. I, U ) misaea its i-oiut when 

we reooghise that it does iiot abound in great p6ets, 

Q. 0....?5 
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I. 20 ) Utilised by Mammata ( K. P. II. ) and is thus distinguished from 
having an all-round application, is distinct from b\T<9 or the 

grammatical standpoint and from or from the viewpoint of 

Mimamsa or Nyaya. It is something standing by itself in absolute defiance of its 
neighbourhood, as ditinguished from ^jjat which involves disturbance of 

equilibrium, i. e. of surroundings and is consequently not authoritative. 

In the third set of passages we have the epithets and 

which introduce the element of as noted by Bhamaha and have an 

obvious relation to the L^abdalamkaras of the poem. Mallinatha’s explanation of 
the first term is very happy and is the only one possible. The poet's use of 
alliteration ( ^igqi^T ) is quite good and felicitois; but early Alamkara discussions 
as in Bharata ( N. S. XVI. 4i ) would lead us to a consideration of Yamaka as 
the i^abdalamkara par esse or par excellence, a view different from what we find 
in later developement in the sastra as from Dandin’s time. Bharavi apparently 
regards Yamakas of cl W'q type an superior to those of the other type 
) in both of which Kalidasa indulges in his qqqiqfsBqT in the 
Raghuvamsa. Of about thirtysix Yamakas we have in Ihe Km%ia\ only 
two are deviations from this type, whereas in the Raglui, we have ten out of 
this latter type XIV. 5, refers to the two views relating to appreciation of 
Kavya, one relating to ukti ( other to abhidheya or artha, so 

characteristically emphasised by Bhamaha — as opposed to to 

both of which due importance has got to be assigned (K. A-I. i3). 

In XVII. 6, we have six technical terms of which guna is wellknown. It 
appears that the formula which we find refened to in K. S. V. I. 2 , 3 


• R. V. IX. 1-64, of which the S appear in v.2 

3 13 24 26 

53qvrRRfR5|cT), 36 36 (?R^R<W 48 (RgR^RgR^RR), 49 (rf3Ra> 

3*1^^^ w. This however is a defect in RR^ sa V. 41), 62 ^f^tl) 

Intbo K. S. wo have no systematic ?IE?I|f?F7t. In XV. 33d we have a (SI^ER^I* 

lEift ) of this type. 

t Kirat. I. 22, 36, 46; II. 12; III. 8; IV. 7; V. 4, 7, 9 

*?I3?l4||vJ?»IIJ3flr an expression utilised in the Aihole inscription, V. 10,11, 13,19,20 23, 
26, 27, 33, 36; VI. 3, 13, 46; XIV. 6,42;XV. 1,3, 8, 10, 12, 16, 31,36,37, 42, 60, 62; XVI. 3 
of which two V. 27 ( ) and XV, 8 ( EHl ) aro 

exceptionSf 
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and a later adaptation of which we meet in K. M. Chap. IV. [ we have to note 
incidentally that the right reading is I 

qt: jqiqqit l and not as in the printed text ( G. O. S. edition ] 

was quite old. should be taken preferably in the sense of the 

alternative explanation offered by Mallinatha, as is evident from the poet’s use 
of the word in another context ( III. 48d ). The first synonym, though in keeping 
with a parallel use in the Rdmiiyma passage, already noted, where the point is 
rather on the use and pronunciation of words in Sanskrit as distinct from the 
vulgar tongue, and connected with a variety of dosas later brought 

into prominence, hardly fits in with the characterisation ), qqtq 

is abhidha in Bhoja’s language ( S. P. Chap. VII ) and is, what Mallinatha 
paraphrases, as corresponding to the feizqqtir coupled with the 

of the Naiyayikas. In its creative aspect it is determined by and 3?vq|^f 
combined (cf. K. S. V. I. 3, 29 ). * is in Bhoja’s enumeration and 

has been elaborately treated by Hemacandra t it being the equivalent of the 
The word %|[rr ^»as the desiderative sense as much as and 
connotes the desire of making something possible with poetic invention which may 
not be the same as reality. The relates to as in the Alainkaric 

code ( vide S. P, Chap. VII. ). In here the poet intends to bring out the 
sense of action as in P^iini’s use of the word ( II. 3, 37; II. 3, 54; III. 3, ii) which 
relates to the views of older philologists, a view supported by Yaska (Nir. i. i, 
3 ). In case we restrict our consideration to words as used in Kavyas, would 
refer to in Bhoja’s list and qiqfq to as in that list I The very 


* tiiksa ( dosiilorativo iiOuu from root 51 ^ ) has within itg purviow 55^aif 
(secondary interpretation) which in its happy description by later writers is 
In the creative aspect it involves not merely know ledge but also application. As one 
writer puts it:— 

t r?l!ari. This is poetic convention as 

treated in the K. M. Chap. XIV. A very lat^ work (Nanjarajay. v.p. 14.) opines:- 

I 

% S. P. Chap. VII. in the sense of syntactic concord bringing in the 

desired sense is a fnuctiou of words accepted by a school of grammarians and naiya. 
yikas 3T?3 RIR WRR R I (K. M. Chap. IX.) 
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Irec^uent references to 3TTi% * aT3Tfl3 t t ( »« Cohtext 

of 3T|iT^ ) as m^rks of words would suffice to indicate the obsession of bur poet 
regarding the logical and methodical expression as the sine qua no?i of thought. 
The detailed studies of these passages has thus clearly demonstrated the hold 
which grammatical and logical concepts had on the mind bf our poet, specially 
in the presentation of his Kavya- materials. " ' 

These considerations, that have been assigned in the epic a place little 
short of an accepted creed, lead us to locate the poet in the time-chart of 
k^ra speeulations. It will not suffice to dismiss them off as his/ exclusive views^ 
for to the student of literature such views coming as they do from a celebrity are 
,easily standardised. In the field of literary court-epic ( the Mahakavya ),]tbpy 
Register an unqualified affiliation to a mode ( JTin ), different from what wa§ 
emphasised in the writings of .poets like Asvaghosa and Kalid.asa. Ananda $ 
takes note of this while referring to the two-foldness of routes followed by 
great masters which Abhinava explains fully and clearly, Asvaghosa’s mode is 
sensuous, simple and passionate in the apt wording of Keith; and Kalidasa's is 
the par excellence. While Bharavi in his occasional exuberance ( as in III. 
33-.S4;XI.45~79; XVIII. 23-4.3.) can work out this passion-element to a nice ppint 
and believes in the fundamental basis of in Dandin’s language, he 

chooses a ditferent line for himself. The tender and delicate touches of Rasa- 


* eg. ill Kinit. 11. 1, gqqfggfffi; (Ghants) cf. 

Sfqu I (K. a. I. a) couploil with Itas. makes it appear 

formidable and attractive ( K. A. V. 3. ^?5IJp:qq|53ra). '14iis pt^ 

supposes the restricted attention to q^qiqq (XI. 4:J) or which is expressed 

by the term (Xr. 43). 

t og. in KiriU.W, -^8 JTgqH == JiqiOl (a common nianneri 3 .m in our poet as in 

* ftqfci (1.4) 3^5ifK = (I. '■i7) r^fia = (if. i). fsrmiEi^.= 

(11. 3.) 

t eg. ill Kim. xr. 3U, ;qiq;T= p?qi (Ghanta). 3qqf%, 3T5qR and WfR are 
different words to uxpre.ss the same seii.se. The best poetic expression attainable ai to 
this view is hy logical expression. For cf. qiqRt (II. 29 b) and K. A. 

IV. 17, 18. Jayadeva's inelusion of LaksaVas in hi's definition of the Kavya-;. registers 
this Alamkara-background, wliile it hits at his logical preoccupation. Vide Candr. 
T. !); III. 11, and his exposition of the terms arf^Riq, q?!, gfiRI and 

in the latter context. 

» Under Dli, A. (fl. 7- g%fq qlqqt; andthe Looami 

thereon. 
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appeal are not primary to him - the virility of expression, the studied dignity of 
sequential thought and the purity of formal speech arc matters of greater weight 
to him. After him come a series of authors in the line, lesser poets like Bhatti, 
kumaradasa, who follow the lead of the Tradition accepts the next 

great name Magha as following the example of Bharavi, though it is not difficult 
to detect in him a reaction and a swing to the right wing as represented by the 
prince of the classical poets. An ingenious but plausible interpretation of a verse 
in Uie i^isu, (IV. 20) hints at this and this is substantially borne the by internal 
jEVidenee in its dialogues and descriptions ( barring the steriotyped ones as of 

) as in the description of Dvarakfi ( Canto III ), that of 
^nrise.( Canto XI ) the warm and cordial reception of Kysna ( Canto XIII ) and 
in. ^he conversation between Krsna and Narada ( Canto I ) and the enjoyable 
rallies and sallies ( Canto XVI ) which arc reminiscences of the finer grace of 
earlier masters. 

The inevitable result of forceful preference for out of the way expression 
and a tendency to elaborate ornamentation ( already evident in Bharavi ) and 
assiduously perpetrated by later writers ( Magha not excepted ) come in for 
castigation in Alankara treatises* so much so that the Mahakavya as a 
torih tell much in disfavour and an aversion therefrom made itself vocal. The 
Kavya was regarded as Kavikarman, involving and 3 ?^^f^f, aspects that 

vvere praised to the detriment of poetic imagination. We have a flash of return 
to sanity, sensibility and feliticious passionate expressions with Abhinanda, a 
lesser poet no doubt, in the Ri%macarita^ which had hardly seen the light when 
Abhinava conijSosed the Locana^ though it was known about a decade later to 
Kuntaka and to Bhoja. Had this tendency manifested itself a little earlier the 
Mahakavya-species of composition would have had at least a tolerable extension 
of life like the Natakas and Khandakavya, and would not have disappeard in 
the smoke and the dust of artificial conceits, the brilliant and sweet 
Naisadhacarita notwithstanding. 

Now to turn the ppint from which we started in our investigation and 
were led to a searching study regarding the Alankara background of Bharavi. 
As we have noted, Bhauiaha is the theorist — and he is also the earliest theorist as 
k whole whose work has come down to us — ‘in whom we have recorded an 
ideology much in common with what our poet expressed in 1 ^rms almost similar. 
Does this help us in tracing the transition from the simple r ad effective mode of 


* (KJ uHilor in. 7). 

^ ( Dll. under 111. 14) vvliero in bot thecittiftcts 

refers positively to Mahtiknvyas, 
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Kalidasa to the laboured dignity and the studied forcefulness of the later poet ? 
It is difficult to answer this by a categorical affirmative. Among other things 
Kftlidasa’s technique and plan have not been noted in any Alahkilra-work 
preserved to us and his identity with any poeticist is hardly believable. Bhamaha’s 
fling at one of his devices (K. A. II. 42, 43) is almost aimless and undoubtedly late. 
We may, however, make a rough surmise about the time difference between these 
two masters if we look to certain items of cicumstantial literary evidence which 
we can bring in. Bhamaha, himself a Kashmirian author and a name to conjure 
with, is placed earlier than Bilnabhatta by the Kashmirian Anandavardhana.* 
This gives us a limiting date for the poeticist ( cir. 575 ) seeing that at least two 
generations are to intervene between the great poet of Bihar and the logician • 
poeticist of far off Kashmir. Bhiicavi was not a little indebted to Kalidasa as it 
appears from echoes in expression and parallelism in sentiment.! KMidasa 
lived very probably at about 4oo ( A. C. Bana^s silence over Bh&ravi does not 
prove anything and Keith’s placing of Bharavi near about 5oo A. C. is a bit 
over-cautious dating. The biographical reference in the Avaniisundar^kathc% the 
authenticity of which as coming from the great Dandin who, by the by, must 
have lived after Banabhatta.J is open to question, is in the nature of a cock- 
and-bull story and need not detain us. If Mftgha be assigned a date about the 
middle of seventh century, which is nothing improbable, we can place Bh&ravi 
near about 5oo A. C. He would thus be nearer to Kalidd.sa than to his illustrious 
successor Magha. The sting of criticism of a senior rival is easy to detect in 
Bharavi's pointed references to and as we have 

noted above and this along with the almost respectful reference in the expression 
( in the verse in Kavivamsavarnana, V, 5. which Magha has 
appended to his epic furnishing us with an account of himself ) to Bharavi by 
Magha affords sufficient proof therefor. 


* Dhvtt. under IV, 1. 5tT. (Bhimaha's 

K. A. III. 27 ) 51^ I 

t Kirat. I. 9, 11, 20; II. 60: III. 18, 45, 48; V. 3, 16. 29, 33, 40, 47; VI. 46; IX. 1, 
4, 7. 68; XI. 9; XIII. 60; XIV. 27, 31, 32, 37, 45, 46; XVI.18, 68; XVIl. 10; XVIII. 6. 
are some of the xjroinincnt coincidences, 

X aT*rrgi^?iJi^sir^=5#?irr .... ( 196 Kuvyamala edition in j^ukanagopadesa 

section of the Kadambari is palpably imitated in the verse:— 

I ..„{Kdvyad. II. 197). the discussion regarding the generation of 

and varieties of pros • Kavyas in the Kavyad is intelligible only in the light 

of BaaUabhaUa’s contribution tl ^ueto. 



THE DATE OF NARAYANA BHATTA 
By K. Kunjunni Raja, M. A. 

Melpputtwr Narayana BhaUa of Malabar, the well -known author of the 
Ndraywiya,* the Prakriydsarvasva\ and the first part of the MmameyodayaX 
is generally supposed to have lived for io6 years from i56o th 1666 A. D. 
The purpose of this paper is to examine how far this traditional view 
is acceptable. 

Narayana BhaUa himself has given a large number of dates, from which 
it is possible to have a fair idea about the period in which he flourished. Let us, 
first of all, examine them. 

(a) His famous stotra work Ndmvari'iya was completed on 27th November, 
i587, expressed by the chronogram ‘Ayurarogyasaukhyam* denoting 
the Kali date, which is given at the end of the work. It is this poem 
that made Narayana BhaUa famous throughout the land as a great poet 
and an ardent devotee of Visnu. This must have been his first 
great work. 

(b) The Prakriydmrvasva^ which is an original recast of the Sntras of 

Panini with a lucid explanation, was composed at the instance of King 
Devanarayana of Cempakas%i (also known as Ampalappula). Two Kali 
dates 1723201 and represented by the chronograms ‘Yatnah 

phalapras«7h syat* and *Krtaragarasodya’ are found in a verse in the 
introductory portion of the work.$ This is equivalent to i6i7 A. D. 

* Due to its popularity there have baen several editions, both in Devaniigari 
and in Malay alam. It was edited with the BhaJetaprij/d eoniinontary as No 18 of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, ..It has been edited with notes and English translation 
by P. N. Metion, Palghat, 1939. 

t Only a small portion is available in print. Tlie first throe sections and a 
part of the fourth section were published as No. ICMi of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
in 1931; the rest of the fourth section was published .ns No. 139 of the same series. 
The fifth section, named Taddliita, was edited by Pi of. Kiinhan Raja and published 
as No. 15 of the Madras University Sanskrit Series in 1941. The commentary on 
the Unildi section was published as part II of No 7 in the same series. 

t Printed in Trivandrum Sanskrit Series as No. 19 in 1912. Edited with an 
English translation by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja and Prof. S. S. Suryanaraytana Sastri, 
and published from the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 1933, 

i33 
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It is generally believed that Narayana Bhatta completed tbe work 
within an incredibly short period of sixty days, and that the two dates 
given are the dates of commencement and completion of the work.* 
But since the verse giving the dates comes in the beginning of the 
text it is difficult to consider that as giving the date of completion 
also. The previous verse says that he was receiving guidance from 
the king at every step. Prof C. Kunhan Raja has suggested! that it is 
quite probable that the discussion with the king about the plan of the 
work lasted for sixty days. It is difficult to think that this voluminous 
work was completed within a couple of months* 

(c) According to the popular traditions in Kerala, Narayana Bhatta has 
given the date of the flood in the Bharatappuja in the following verse 
which describes the flood, 

Nadipustir asahya nu 
Nahyasaram payo* jani 
Nijat kutirat sayahne 
Nastarthah prayayur janah. 

Here all the four lines give the same date i72ii8o; in the first 
and the third lines the number representing the date is given in one 
order, and in the other two lines it is given in the reverse order. This is 
about three years earlier than the date given in the Prakriyasarvasva. 

(d) The following verse is said to have been composed by Narayana Bhatta 
at the death of his preceptor TrkkanUy««r Acyuta Pisharoti: — 

He sabdagama nirdayam vibudhatalubdhair nipHi^yase 
dharstyaikapravaiiasi vaidyasarane nastosyalankara bhoh 
TIanta jyotisatantra paryavasfta tithyrksayos te katha 
‘Vidyatma svar asarpat' adya bhavatam adharabh?«r AcyuUh. 

The portion ‘Vidyatma svarasarpat’ gives the Kali date of Acyuta 

Pisharoti‘s death. It is equivalent to 1624 A. D. 

Of these four dates given, the fir^st two are certainly by Narayana Bhatta; 
for the authenticity of the other two dates we have to depend on tradition. 
Anyhow it is clear from these that Narayana Bhatta flourished during the second 
half of the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth centuries A. D. 


* This tradition is recorded in one of the commentaries on the work. See 
R. 3710 of the Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library: ‘ 3T5| 

t Introduction to the Prakriyasarvasvam, pp, xvii f, 
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The Date of Narfiyana Bhaita 

The date 1560-^1666 A. D. given to him by scholars is mainly based on 
tradition. It is said that in the Aranmula Sthalapnmna by Netumpayil Krsnan 
Aihn there is a statement that the famous Narayana Bhatta lived for io6 years :• 

‘Ampattim?7nnu vayassiratti yirunnulla 
Melpputt/7r Patterikkum giiruvayulla cleham* 

There is another tradition that the was composed by Narayana 

Bhaita at the age of twenty-seven. f If we accept these we will have to say that 
he lived between i56o and 1666. In fact Mr. R, Narayana Panikkar says| in his 
‘ History of Malayalam Literature’ that in a granthavari record of Netumpayil 
Krsnan Asan, the dates of birth and death of Narayana BhaWa arc given as i56o 
and 1666 A. D. Many scholars have accepted these dates as correct. The fact 
that he composed the Ndrriyaniya in i587 shows that his date of birth i56o 
A. D. given in the granthavari is quite likely to be correct. But it is not 
possible to accept the date 1666 A. D. given for his death in the granthavari. 

Narayana Bhatta has written only the first of the Mmameyodaya; though 
he intended to complete the work himself. The following verse in the beginning 
of the work shows clearly that it was his intention to write both the parts of 
the work : 

Manameyavibhagena vast^7nam dvividha sthitih 
atas tad ubhayam btfanah srimad Kaumaril&dhvana, 

But he was not able to finish the work; it was later completed by another 
Narayana, the protege of Manaveda of Calicut and the famous commentator on 
the Raglaivamia and the Kumi^rasambhava,% There the author says that the 
first part of the work has been written by the famous Narayana Bha^a, and he 
is completing the unfinished work at the instance of his patron Manaveda. 

Prah Narayanaswrinardharacitam tan Manameyodayam 
mohat pwrayitum krta matiriyam santah prasidantu nah. 

The author of the Meya portion of the work definitely refers to his patron 
Manaveda as a great scholar, poet and devotee : 

Yatkirtir na hi mati hanta mahati brahmfini|abham|odare 
yasyainam pranatals sirobhir anisam dhatte nrpriiiain gauah 
So'yam Natakatarkakavyanipunah Praj/7atapatawjalo 
bhaktas cakrini Manavedanrpatir jagarti prthvitale. 


Ndraythia BhattagiH, by V. Rajarajavarma Raja, p. 0, ff* 

T ibid, 

t History of Malayalam Literature, Vol. IT, p. 273 F. 

$ On this NarfiyaUa, see Introduction to the Travancore 

University Journal, Vol. TI, Part I. and the Manuscript Notes by H. G. Narahari, 
Adyar Library Bullettin Vol. IX, p. 101, ff. 

0. C...,24 
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This Ms,have(ia has to be identified with the author of the Kr^agMi and the 
Purvabh^raiacampu, From the attributes given in the previous verse it is clear 
that he is the Manaveda mentioned. This Manavcda is referred to by the author 
of the Meya portion of the Mmameyodaya as the ruling monarch of the land. 
Now from historical records we know that this Manaveda was the Zamorin of 
Calicut from i655 to i658 A. D.* Hence it is clear that the Meya portion of 
the work was composed during the period 1 655-1 658 A. D.; and that by that 
time Melpputtwr Narayana Bhatta had already passed away. It is quite possible 
that hearing about the death of Melpputt»<r Narayana Bhatta and also about the 
fate of that famous Mimamsa work of his, Manaveda, who was a friend and 
admirer of that scholar, w'anted to get that completed; he found another great 
scholar in Narayana Pandita and requested him to complete the work. 

Thus it is clear that the date of Narayana Bhato’s death cannot be later 
than i655 A. D. If we accept the date of birth i556 A. D. given by tradition, 
we can say that Narayana Bhatta flourished between i55o and i655. Bhatiatiri 
might have died a few years earlier; but not later than i655 A. D. 

There is a story, recorded by Keralavarma Valiya Koil Tampuran,t that 
the famous BhaHoji Diksita was so much impressed by the Prakriyasarvasva 
that he wanted to meet its author Narayana Bhatta in person ; and that he 
proceeded to Kerala, but learning about Bhattatiri^s death, turned back saying 
that it was futile to go there when Bhattatiri was no longer there : 

Yadviksakutukottarangahrdayo dhiras tatah Kaumudl- 
Karah Keralamanlalam prati purah prasthaya madhyepatham 
5rutva yasya psrasutam nivavrte yadvarjitam tarn disam 
gatvft kim kriyatamiti pratihatotsahah svagehain prati. 

This traditional story also suggests that Narayana Bhatta must have passed 
away much earlier than i655 A. D.; for Bhattoji himself flourished before 
that date. 

The granthavari record is at least i5o years later than Narayana 
BhaUat and has only the value of a traditional story. The fact that Narayana 
Pandita protege of Manaveda, completed the Mimameyodaya^ during i655-8 shows 
that Narayana Bhatta had passed away by that time, and that the date of his 
death recorded in granthavari is not correct. 


* Zamorins of Calicut, by K. V. Krishna Ayyar, Calicut, 1939. p. 215. 
t It is in the introductory portion to his commentary on the Prakr%yd 9 arvaw(k» 
^ See V. Kajarajavanna Raja, op,cit. p* 7 f. 



THE CONCEPTION OF CONVENTIONS OF SPEECH 

IN SANSKRIT DRAMATURGISTS ' 

Shri G. K Balbir, Allahabad 

Hi.r'r 

. The enacted drama sets certain limits of expression. At times the reactions 
in the minds of the characters amidst varied surroundings and situations are not 
known; and without such khowledgc or depiction no faithful characterisation is 
possible. Hence the necessity of devising pleasant means which are not cumber- 
some, and are at the same time in conformity with ‘ theatrical effect.’ Herein 
come the conventions connected with Vacikabhinaya and ‘Idealism’ in drama. 
Otherwisie it would be quite ridiculous that within the distance of a few feet, two 
characters conversing with each other or even a single one soliloquising is not 
heard by other characters on the stage, but the audience gets to know all that 
is spoken.. Though unnatural, it is through such convenient conventional, 
devices as the Apavarita, Janantika or Svagata and the like that the dramatist is 
able to open the mind of a particular character on the stage before the audience. 

' " Bharata first hinted the Apav&rita and Akasabhasita as Natyadharmi ( in 
NS XIII. 76 GOS ) and later described them along with Janantika, Atmagata 
etc, in the twenty-sixth chapter ( KSS edn. and 25 th of KM cdn. ), under the 
^itrabhinaya. He did not mention Prakasa. He mentioned other devices, lik^ 
^ Bharata says : 

JIfZ% 1 

^ II NS. XXVI. 84. KSS. 

Sind nlso**^ 

^ ?lf3 II NS. XXV. 94 KM 

But this conveniion is not spoken of by any of the later theorists. Kataya 
and Vira mention a convention qiiff and notf5| ^sftjqjRT to tell a ‘top secret’ 
in the ear. This secret is subsequently known. Kataya quotes the following from 
some unknown source : 

M.alavika p. i3 

But the correct and fuller quotation about this and perhaps from a common, 
source is given by Vira twice, once in his comment on Mahavira ( p. 11 ) and 
4gai« on Uttara (.p. 39 ). In his commentary on Uttara we find the following ; 

l87 
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q«i«?iT?^i (hr: ?) iw®*Ri: I 
^oi q3fi^?3^sn Hjisi?! II 

Dhananjaya classed such conventions under the division of plot from the 
point of Natyadharma. He says : DR- P« 33. Accor- 

ding to him Vastu is threefold viz. Sarvasravya, Niyatasravya, and Asravya. 
Niyatasravya is further divided into Janantika and Apavarita. More correct is the 
division of plot given by Sarada into Asravya and ..9ravya; latter subdivided into 
Sarvasravya and Niyatasravya, and this latter again subdivided into Janantika and 
Apavarita (Bp. p. 2i9). Similarly Singa divides Sravya into Svagatam and 
Prakasani, the latter is Sarvaprakasa and Niyataprakasa, and the latter is again 
twofold i. e. Janantika and Apavarita. ( RS. p. 284 ). Krsna first of all divides 
Vastu into Swcya and Aswcya. S/?cya is subdivided into i^ravya and Asravya. 
As^cya is threefold i. e. Asravya, Drsya and 5ravya ; Asravya is Svagata, and 
i^ravya is, unlike all others except Abhk divided into Sarvasravya, Niyatasravya 
and Akasasravya. Niyatasravya is like Dhana and others said to be twofold : 
Janantika and Apavarita. (MMC. p. 6o). Abhk follows Singa in dividing the 
Asiicya vastu into Svagata and Prakasa, but docs not say to which category 
docs the threefold classification of Janantika, and Apavarita, and Akasabhasita 
belong. (NR. p. 8i). 

The commentary of Abh is brief, the only salient feature being his 
comment on Akasabhasita and the distinction between Janantika and Apavarita 
( BORI MS p. 367 J. 

Rama agrees with Dhana in classing the convention under Vrttabheda 
but neither does he mention his basis, nor his categories. His definitions of 
Svagata as and Akasokti as are nearer to those 

in NS. ( ND p. 3i 

From his treatment of these conventions, it is clear that Sarada is 
indebted to Dhana for various definitions. He reproduces the half- verse describ- 
ing Prakasa and Svagata and another regarding Apavarita ( BP p. 2i9 f ). 
He slightly transforms the definitions of Janantika and Akasabhasita therein 
also one pada of each is taken from DR. 

In the third prakasa of SS, Sarva deals with these conventions along 
with the Modes of Address, Exclamations and other terms, as also with ‘prathamah 
Kalpah*. This term is significant in the light of Dhani’s remark that 'some' speak of 
other conventions like the Prathamah Kalpah, etc. ( DRA p. 33 ). Dhani is right 
in defending Dhana for not treating these terms, some of which are not spoken 
of by Bha, some are local terms and not conventional and some others are not 
found in the lexicons. The term Prathamah Kalpah is not found in NS and Sar^a 
must be indebted to Kohala or some Other authority for the following descrip-^ 
tion which is not quite clear : 
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q*IR: ^57 || SS. III. 7. b-75a. 


Dramas use tliis term, but In Malavika (I. p. i5) Ganadasa utters it and in 
Sak, (VII. p. 237) Malali supports the idea of Dusyanta passing over the Hema- 
kf2ta mountain and showing a desire to avail of the opportunity to pay homage 
to Kasyapa. In the same drama, (V. p. i72), *udarah kalpah’ is used by the king 
at <^akuntala*s suggestion to make him recognise herself by the ring. Seemingly 
none of these uses are in conformity with the definition given by Sarva. 

Sagara like Sarva mentions these conventions under a miscellaneous 
section ( No. i6 styled as ‘ Conventions of the stage ’ by the Editor ). As a 
matter of fact, though the major portion is covered up by topics which may be 
classed under conventions, it gives description of technical terms also as the 
Nata, Swtradhara, Bhrnnika, Patra etc., beside topics on the Language to be used 
in the dramas, on Nomenclature of characters, Modes of Address and Exclamations. 

Among the general conventions of speech he differentiates between 
Atmagata and Svagata, and Akasabhasita is included under the Avakasika speech 
nientinncd by Sagara alone. lie says : 

JT m II 

^q^q qqg mm i 

rk ii. 2277 ff. 

Avakasika is, therefore, an emergent device. The last three arc also mentioned 
under the Antarsandhis given according to Matrgupta by Raghava (S«ak. p. 2 i). 
Trilocana, towords the end of his work NLO, follows Sagara and generally 
reproduces (Fol 37a) from RK but omits the mention of Praka-'a and Avakasika, 
without giving any reason. He confirms Sagara's differentiation of Atmagata 
and Svagata but like him also does not give any basis for it. Definition of Janan- 
tika and Apavarita is reproduced almost verbatim. 

Singa as already pointed out gives these conventions under the ‘Asv/cya 
vastu* wrongly. Akasabhasita is defined under the description of the Bhaua. His 
description generally agrees with that of DR, his first piida of the definition of 
Janantika is the same as in DR and the definition of Apa\ arita agrees verbatim. 
( RS p. 284 ). 

Vii^va does not class these conventions under the 'vastubhedas* like Dhana 
or Rama, and gives them under Natyoktayah; his definition of Janantika is the 
same as in DR, and his comment on Apavarita the same as in DR; generally 
bis definitions are derived from Dhana, (SD p. 329). 
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Kr$na gives Abharatfya description of Pataka and Tripataka hands while 
defining Janantika. (MMC p. 6o). 

Rii2pa like Singa treats of these under Ast^cya vastu, but as his work is 
concerned with the Nataka and the definition of Aka.sabhasita in his source was 
given under Bhaua, he omits the mention of it altogether. And that is where 
he falters. Akasabhasita is profitably used in the Na^ka also, and he could have 
incorporated the definition from SD which he so often does, or from the NS 
direct which he claims to have studied. ( NC p. 194). 

Abhk’s definition of Sarvaprakas-a is culled from RS and of Janantika, 
Apavarita and Akasabhasita from DR. ( NR p. 8i ). 

Vidya and PunJa omit the topic. It cannot be that these conventions went 
out of use in their time and were preserved in later works. Vidya himself uses 
though sparingly, these devices in his drama illustrating the theory (see PR p. 
135 and i76). From his description of Bhana we khow that Punda was acquainted 
with ‘iSwnyabhasita’ ( ND fol. i3a ). 

Raghava quoted from Dhana and gave the definition of Tripataka from 
SR.* Ranga quotes from DR, RK, and SD t. 

The Vasantarajlya as quoted by Kataya ( Malavika p, 25 ) agrees with 
Dhana in classing Janantika and Apavarita as Niyatasravya. The quotation runs : 

fsfqT'ii: e II 


/, Prakd^a. 

Bha does not mention Prakasa which must have been introduced later* 
Dhana classes it under Sarvasravya, that is, a speech heard by all the chara- 
cters on the stage, though every speech even the Svagata is heard by the 
audience. The necessity for this introduction seems to be to .contrast it with 
Svagata or soliloquy. This is what has been made out by the later theorists 
and also in the dramas. Not every speech is preceded by the stage-direction 
Prakasa, for it is understood that the speeches are generally meant to l>e 
heard by all. It is only after the Svagata that a speech is Prakasa. The contrast 
is brought out clearly in the definition given by Sarva : 

qRqqfiiJiiiT i 

fqipc || ss. in. 44b-4Sa. 


• Cf. pp. 36, 39, and 84 of ArliliadyotatiikS, 
t Cf, pp. 17, 19, 133, 17, 99. 
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And still more clear is Sagara who says : 

II RK. I. 2273f. 

Jagad attributes wrongly. the following to Bha : 

‘ ’ |fd Veni. p. 4l * 

This is nothing but a versified recast of DRA. 

//. Atmagata and Svagata^ 

The text in NS does not seem to be vjuite difinitet but the idea is 
that any soliloquy aroused by different feelings is Atmagata. The later theo- 
rists generally style it as Svagatam. The definitions except in SS are brief. 

Sarva defines it as : 

df^q^Td II SS. III. 43b-44a. 

It is essentially the general conception, except that the practical aspect 
is brought out more clearly, for it is in the presence of other characters that 
Svagata speeches are uttered. While mentioning the Abhinaya, Sarva calls 
it Atmagata and says : 

f%i=dRrf5ri4 \ 

^g:^’^'d^^lcqdd5^qd II ” SS. III. 59. 

Sagara takes Svagata and Atmagata as two different items and recom- 
mends the use of Tripataka hand as the stage-direction. Why and how he 
differentiates between the two which are apparently not different is not 
explained. He merely says ; 

* ^Wdm^Hdd f^Tdl^qif&Tdl I 

8[q^rd^qq>g^¥^; |i ’ rk I. 2265f. 

Ranga quotes this definition on Atmagata ( Vikram. p. i7 ) but does not 
explain the distinction. 

Jagad attributes wrongly the following to Bha. not only in his commentary 
on Malatl, but also on Veni ( p, i6 ) : 

‘ sn*4 ’ Malatt p. i7 and 25. 

This again is a versified recast of DRA. 


• Quoted in slightly difforent form in MAlati p. 25. 
t Cf N,^ 26. 89ff KM.} and Ns. 20. 81 f KSS. 
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Ruci ascribes the following to Bha : 

g II ’ Anargha I. p. 48; 

This is a curious combination : the first pfida is from Bha and the other 
drawn from DRA. The definition is essentially the same any way. On the basis 
of the above couplet it cannot be remarked as Prof. Levi did : Atmagatam n’est 
qu’une variete du svagatam; e’est un aparte ou le personnage s’interpelle.*'* 
But if at all a difference has to be made out between Atmagata aud Svagata in 
accordance with Sagara’s authority and some meaning has to be extracted from 
the terms themselves, it may be suggested that Atmagata is the word that is 
yet VI the character ( ) and Svagata that which is to be heard by‘ 

that character alone who speaks it oifL ( cf. ‘ RS ) 

in. Janantika. 

Bha's idea of the Janantikal with the stage-direction of Tripataka 
hand survives in the post-Bharata period. But the fact that it is a conversation 
between two persons, not heard by others on the stage is brought out by Dhana 
who says : 

3if?itsf?ir*p5roT qf?qn5igF^ ci^sigif^q.^ H’ dr p. 33. 

This is followed by most oi the later theorists. Rfima comments 5|5qt 

gl'^qiqid q|giiir?d^ stisqriqi fgqi (ND p. 3i.) This seems to 

be an explanation of Ghana’s phrase rl53igi ?nrva agrees with Dhana 

when he says : 

qi^ ijri q^-q?q ggyqfig; I 

aiqqil^ d55|5[ir?rl5fig=5q^ II SS. III. 4ob-4Ia. 

But it docs not explicitly mention if Janamlka is a conversation. Sagara agrees 
with Dhana and the comment given by ND. RK noted : 

qv^q^fl^lT^qtsJq 51-«lt qf^5 

eif^d*q f5iqfn%^qifqqi II rk 1.226? f. 

Krsna mentions another detail about stage-direction suggesting the use of both 
Pataka and Tripatrika hands: 

5RqFrl>SqqiqRR?^-q qfg II 

^fqrqqJUfJtiqirrRftftrltl I MMC. p. 6o 


* Levi : Le Theatre Imlion : notes to p. 61 
t Of. NS. 20. 83a (KSS). 
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Only Dhani, the commentary in SD following him, the comment in ND 
and MMC explain the Tripataka hand as spreading out all the fingers except the 
ring finger which is bent. Krsna again deviates from the standard definitions of 
the Patakfi and Tripatakfi given in NS and followed by SR. MMC records : 

^ mcii^ ii mmc. p. 6 o 

The difference is that placing of the Pataka hand on the cheek and that of 
Tripataka on the ear does not characterise them according to NS. ( IX : i8 
and 28 . GOS II ) 

In the following definition given by Vira the stage-direction regarding 
Tripataka hand is absent : 

II MahavTra. p. 17 

Jagad ( Veni p. i9 )and Ruci ( Anargha p. 146 ) attribute the second pada of 
the definition given in DR to Bha; standing alone this omits the stage-direc- 
tion about Tripataka hand. In the (luotation in his commentary on MrdatT (p. 37; 
the definition of Bha is slightly modified. Like. Raghava ( Srik. p. 3 g ), V.isu 
(Karp'/?ra p. 3oj also quotes the definition from Dhana and of Tripatrdca from SR. 

/F. ApavCirita 

This is generally held to be a secret told to another avoiding at the 
same time other characters by turning aside from them. Dhana says : ^^1=4 

?• unfortunate that such a Sanskritist as 

Prof. Apte should have been ignoraiit about Visva borrowing from Dhana, 
Consequently he has erred in quoting from SD as follows in his Dictionary* : 

I 3 l 

The last pada here definitely belongs to the definition of Janantika nofc only 
in DR which is Visva’s source, but in BP, RS and other tc.^ts that follow these. 
It cannot be that Visva meant to differ with Dhana from whom he so often draws 
the different definitions. Sarva omits the convention for no ostensible reasons. 


« ‘ Students Sansksit English Dictionary ' under ‘ Apavarita.* 

0. C....25 
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Jagad records (MalatT p.38) a better reading of NS thus ; 

ffa viw:t 

Ruci, as usual, takes one pada from SD and tags on to it another one to 
constitute the verse which is attributed to Bha (Anargha p. 5i). And again the 

half verse : is attributed to Bha at two places 

(Anargha p 132 and 147). 

Now what exactly is the distinction between Janantikn and Apavarita ? 
Bha mentions that Janantika is not heard by characters standing by, because 
certain situations demand that : NS 26, 83a 

(KSS). And Apavarita is a secret sentence; ! NS 26. 

82b (KSS). The difference therefore seems to be one of contents for according to 
Bha the stage-direction in both cases is the Tripataka hand ^f^dR^dftd fi?7l 
df^: qdtf diqi?7dfftd^ d'di’ (NS 26.8? KSS). 

Abh points out the difference in the following words * d?d- 

dlftd, ^drPd% Q:^fFd% ^d^I^Td I (Ahhi p. 367 BORI MS). This means that 

Apavarita is said with the idea of confiding in the secret, as it were, to a single 
person, but an ‘Aside’ made to avoid a single character on the stage is Janantika. 
Dhana’a definitions of the tw'o suggest that Janantika is a conversation between 
two characters, whereas Apavarita may not be so; for it is only a remark made 
in confidence to a single character. Moreover, there is the difference in the 
stage-direction. Unlike Bha, Dhana mentions the use of the Tripataka hand 
only in the Janantika; whereas in the Apavarita, the character making the 
remark has to ‘turn aside*, as is clear not only from the tt;m Apavarita itself but 
also from Dhana’s definition of it : d^ldr^ndll^dff- Rama follows Abh as regards 
the persons to be avoided in the two; ( dTd'dRTiHd dV-d d|^dli?dt’'*d 
drs:T^1di7qdlftc|lT’ ND. p. 3i ). This means that Janantika is though a conversa- 
tion between two persons (Cf. above remark of ND and definition in RK), only 
one person is avoided, others are there to listen to it. The difference according 
to stage-direction as made out by Dhana is agreed to by Rama also. But then 
this comment would conflict with the following (flotation from Vasantarajrya 
given by Kataya and this seems to agree with DR. 

‘ fqqawFq I 

sr^RJi^RqiRa: li” Malavika p. 25. 

This agrees with DR in as far as both Janantika and Apavarita according 
to Dhana are a matter of knowledge only for one character. What, then, does 


t Cff NS. 26, 82h otc. etc, 
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The conception of conventions of speech 

Rama mean by his comment ? He should be understood to say that though 
there are many characters present on the stage in the case of both Janantika and 
Apavarita, the former is a conversation carried on between two characters by 
means of the Tripataka hand and Apavarita is simply imparting a secret to a 
single confidant. Otherwise his would be a meaning against Dhana whose 
influence on him is undoubted. It is necessary that neither the Janantika nor the 
Apavarita are heard by more than a single character who is addressed. 

Sagara differentiates between the two not by matter of contents as held 
by Bha and followed by Dhana, but by matter of i)erson involved. He seems to 
follow Abh’s distinction when he first defines Janantika as a speech by Tripata- 
ka hand avoiding a single person and defines Apavaritaka as its reverse thus: 

^ I ’ RK. I. 2269. The difference according to stage- 

direction is not so clearly brought out as has been done by Dhana. 

No stage-direction is inemioned for these two by Kataya according to Vasa- 
ntarajiya. He seems to presuppose the Tripataka hand as the stage-^direction for 
Janantika; but on Apavarita he says : 3^^ Malavika 

p. 25. Instead of a direct mention of * turning aside ’ he says that this speech 
is said in such a manner that the other characters do not notice that any commu- 
nication is being made. This is quite in keeping with the nature of Apavarita 
as held by Bha and later theorists as * a remark in confidence 

K AkCUabhCmta 

It is a speech addressed to a person who is not there on the stage : 

^ ’ ( NS 26 . 8oa. ) The man employing this device 

himself puts the questions and replies them: ( ibid. 

8ia ) as if some other person were doing it. Dhana mentions the way of putting 
the question; the character speaks such sentences as (MMC adds 

BP adds and pretends to hear even if no worif is uttered. ( DR p. 33 ) 

This is thus a speech in the void ( Cf. NL; ND p. 12 ? 

beside Akasabhasita and Akasokti ). Rama details that in a certain case a 
question is put as if it was done by another character and some times a reply is 
stated as if somebody else has replied to the (laestion put by the speaker. Both 
the cases are included in Akiisokti, ND p. 32. Sarva also agrees : 

^ m: I 

II SS III. ib ^2a. 

Jagad quotes the definition of NS (Veni p. 34), it being more similar to 
that in KSS edition of the text. At another place ( ibid p. 99 ) he ascribes 
the following to Bha : ‘ qi^ I 

11 This seems to be an explanation of Akasabhasita and is similar 
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to that in RK for the Avakasika Vakya. Ruci gives a text similar to the 
above-quoted one and fathers it on to Bha, together with the verse 
from DR : 

^ qi^ qq^qq I 

q'^qfe 1 1 ^ Anargha P. 12 

The source of the two seems to be common and Jagad appears more faithful in 
his quotation. 

Vira gives a very brief definition thus : ‘ arqfqisl: ¥?q?T^I5T^lfqqq;^ I 

Uttara p. 9 and Mahavira p. 41. But the source remains unknown. 

DhuiKlhi also records a very similar definition without naming his 
authority ( Mudra p. 48 ) 

Vasil attributes the definition given from DR to Bha. ( Karp/7ra. p. 102 ). 



pDrnasarasvatT and his kamalinIrajahamsanataka 

S. Venkitasubramonialyery Trivandrum. 


/. PurnasarasvaP, his daic and luorks. 

Pv/Tnasarasvati is a brilliant commentator .and poet whose works are 
characterised by an originality of thought and profundity of expression. His 
5[nown works are : 

(1) an elaborate and scholarly commentary on Kididasa’s 
Meghasande-^a, which by its originality of interpretation, stands, as its editor, 
the late Abhinavabhaitabrina R. V. Krishnamachariar rightly claims I, superior 
even to the commentary of Mallinatha; 

( 2 ) Bhaktimandidci}i\\, a commentary on Sank.arabhagavatpftda’s 
Vbi\iukck%diptt>dit.)iiastotra, as elaborate and brilliant as the Vidyidlatd, and full 
of quotations from the Upanisads, Puranas and other works; 

(3) Rasanuvfjar^, a commentary on Bhavabha.ti’s MiUai'umdhava^ 
vividly bringing out the significance of the various dramatic situations, and 
explaining the poetic beauty of every verse and the delineation of the rasas; 

(4) Anarghard^^hava\ippan\X a short gloss on Murari’s Anar 0 hard ghava\ 

(5) ^julaghviy^l^ a metrical summary of iMalatimddhava, 

(6) IIa\\\sasandcAa:^, a sandesakavya with prcma-bhakli as its chief 
sentiment, in which a lady at Ka/Tcipura seeing Lord Kisna in the street 
(presumably the idol of Krsna when taken out in procession during some festival), 


* Vaiii Vih;: Sanskrit Scries, Sriraiigam, lOiiU ( second edition ). 
t Ibid, Jiitroductioij, pp. ix-x. 
t Vani Vilas Press, Sriraiigain, 

^ This work is now being ])iibIisliod in the Trivainlrnni hanskrit berios« 

11 Ms. No. T Soi), Trivandrum, 

f Edited with Introdin tioii and Notes by Prof. N. A. CJoro in tlic Poona Oriental 
Scries, No. 8:i, 

Published by the hito K. Samhasiva »Sastri in tlio Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
No. 1907. 
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falls in love with Him, and sends a swan to seek Him successively at Srlranga 
i^rinagar! ( Alwartirunagari ), Anantasayana ( Trivandrum ), and Raktadrunia 
( Tricchemmaram ), and finally at Brindavana where He is sure to be seen, and 
move His mind by giving Him an account of her miserable plight, and get as a 
token of the love thus engendered in Him, His own garland of tulasi; and 

( 7 ) KamalinmijahamsanCitctka* * * § ^ an account of which will be given later. 

Certain other works like (i) a commentary on ^ivakeiddipadastava,\ (ii) 
an epitome of a part of Abhinavabharatl, the commentary of Abhinavagupta on 
the NatyaiHstm of Bharata,t and (iii) a commentary on the Smipfllavadha of 
Magha,$ are also attributed to him, but details regarding these are yet to be 
known. 

Pandit R. V. Krishnamachariar|l and K. Sambasiva Sastrill record a 
tradition to the effect that P^rnasarasvatr belonged to KaUumatass which is a 
Nampatiri family in the Ponani taluk in Malabar, noted for its proficiency in the 
mantrasastra. But Dr. C. Kunhan Raja observes!?* that he made enquiries in 
Malabar and found that there is no basis at all for assuming that P?<rnasarasvati 
belonged to Kattumatass. There also seems to be a tradition that he belonged 
to Cennas, another noted Nampfairi family ,§ Therefore with the materials 
available at present it is difficult to say to which particular part of Kerala he 
belonged. Some seem to be of opinion that P/7rnasarasvatr was a Vaisnava 
Brahmin of Kancipura.@ This must have been based on the fact that the heroine 
in his Hamsasandcia is a resident of Kancipura. This evidence is quite inadequate 
to decide whether he had any connection with that place. 

All the works mentioned above give the name of the author as P^rna- 
sarasvatt, with the exception of Rjulaghvi and Ilamsasandda^ where for metrical 
exigencies it is given as Pwrnasarasvata. As the name itself implies, he must 


* This work is now buiiig pnblishod in tho Journal of Ihu Travaiieoro University 
Otrieiital Manuscripts Library. 

t K. Sambasiva Sastri : oii. cii., Introduction, p. iv. 

t M. R. Kavi : Ndlyaidstra of JSharaia Vol. I, Baroda, 1926, Introduction p. 10. 

N. A. Gore : op. ci^., lut ^dilution, p. 15, 

II op. cit,f Introduction, p. T. 

If op. eit.f Introduction, p Iii. 

I?’ Adyar Library Bulletir May 1944, p. 118. 

§ I am indebted to Pan it E. V. Raman Namputiri, University Manuscripts 
Library, Trivandrum, for this i formation. 

@ K. iSambasiva Sastri : t p. ciL, Introduction, p. iii. 
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have been a sanyasin of the SarasvatT order. Hut we have no means of knowing 
his name and works in his previous asrama. 

In all these works a certain Pwrnajyoti is referred to in very reverent 
terms; and Pandit R. V. Krishnamachariar observes* that this Pv^rnajyoti is the 
deity at P^rnatrayi ( modern Trippunitura ) in Cochin State. But as we are not 
aware of any record in which P?7ruatrayf is referred to as Pv/rnajyoti, and as the 
omission of the mention of this important Krsna temple in Hamsasandeia is 
unacc( untable if the reference is to this, this view is not acceptable. The reference 
is to his own guru by name Pwrnajyoti, and this is supported by the statement : 

ni5i3:ri3:<8R^ai’^ qRq^RRt 

qRatqf^Rfj^fa i 

in the Prologue to the KamalinlrtyahamsawVakaA 

Regarding the date of Pv^rnasarasvati Pandit R. V. Krishnamachariar 
observes! that the references by the expression in the Vidyullatd are to 

the commentary of Mallinatha, and hence PwrnasarasvatT must be later than him. 
The incorrectness of this statement has already been proved by Prof. Gore$ 
and Dr. Kunhan Raja.|l The only instance where there is a resemblance to 
Mallinatha’s statement, (and this has not been noted by Prof. Gore), is in the 
vt'ry first sloka where the VidyullaH observes 

and Mallinatha has even here there is only 

‘some sort of verbal resemblance, but not complete identity.' But we have definite 
evidence to show that P/^rnasarasvatt has not seen Mallinutha's commentary, for 
in explaining the word in the sloka etc. (I. 21 ), P/anasarasvati 

observes ^511 %R^, 

m SlBl’J] I but Mallinatha has f ^\ I 

^ |fd l and if P/^rnasarasvatT had seen 

this commentary he would not have stated dRl^q I 

Pandit K. Sambasiva Sastri observesll that P<7rnasaras^ati mentions in the 
Vidyullafd Divakara, the father (evidently a mistake for teacher) of ^aradatanaya, 


* op. cil., Introduction, p. 11. 
t pp. 6-6. 
t op. cit.i p. 11. 

9 op, cit., p. 19. 

II Vide Poona Orientalistj Vol. ix, pp. 143-145. 
t op. cit.f Introduction, p. iv. 
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^hc author of BJiavaprakUmna, and nowhere mentions N.irMyanabhattapada ( the 
author of Narayaniya), and hence his date falls between ii5o and i59o. This 
sip;nifies nothing, for though a writer on rhetoric ])y name Divakara is quoted in 
the Vidyullat^^y there is no evidence to show that this is the same Divakara as 
iSaradatanaya's teacher; and the absence of the mention of Narayanabhatta has 
no relevance here. 

Prof. Gore assigns him a date between 1200 and i45o,* the upper limit 
being based on the date of Prabodhacandrodaya which is quoted in Vidyullat^ 
and the lower limit on the fact that the Vidyu/latd is criticised by Paramesvara 
of Payy/7r mana, whom he takes as a contemporary of UddanJa. 

Dr. Kunhan Raja observes! that this Paramesvara is the author of the 
commentary Snmanoriwiitiii on Meghasandesa, and that he is the grandfather of 
another Paramesvara, whom he places contemporaneous with Uddamla; that the 
date of Uddanda is alDout i4oo, and as such the author of Sumanoramcm must 
be placed in the middle of the fourteenth century; that the poignant criticisms of 
the Vidyullaffi in the SumanoramainX will lose much of their force if they are 
directed against a former commentator, and have a great significance if they are 

* o;i. ri/., p. 1 0. 

t Pconrt Orientalist^ Vol. ix, ])p. 1 40-1 4.9. 
t As iiistancos iiiay bo givoii the following : 

I Sumanorainaub p. 

Vidyullatri, p. y. 

3q«i qifqfaqqiiiqqd '%■ <3 st?i’ ifa, q::’ 

r^Ti?fi%?r(qqi5itq555iiq3nqstRiqK%q 

I 

II Snmanorainan!, p. 4. 

3Tq^q qii?aifii«{qgnjf.rqqrq ?iiq?qRniq^, 3T?qqi ?ir5^?ftqqtqigqq%! 
ffa, fltsfq ^infqqqRiRFqi?!; qeiqqiqqq i 

Vidyullata, 3. 

^raifiiqrqcujj^RRfq JiRR?qRq»q^, 3T?qqi afg:?irqqq?qigqq%; ^nq^q i 

HI Fumanoramani, p. 4. 

qf Rftarqlsfq qsj?q rjff«!R^fir5Rf^qqq:»qqiqffi?n; ft^qR%^?fiFci^iiq|q, 

( qiRI^ gic5 ) 
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against a conitemporary commentator, and hence we can assume that Pt^rna 
sarasvatl belonged to the fourteenth century, rather to the early part than to the 
latter part, and that at any rate he cannot be earlier than 1200 A. D. * 

Let us now examine if we have other evidences for iixing the date of 
Pwrnasarasvatl within nearer limits. There arc quotations from the J}h<n<nprakt\- 
sVt«« of Saradatanaya in the and the Raxaman jart, and the 
. date of Saradatanaya is ii75 to laSo.J iinandabodha’s and 

Tativapradipikfi are also quoted in the and these 

enable us to bring the upper limit ol Parnasarasvati's date further down, for the 
date of Anandabodha is the middle of the thirteenth century,!! and Citsukha who 


?fil ?l"ief RR fR RtR^3 RltRRR I 3TRIRH0iqql5tRRIti% WRRIR- 

RlRpRRi Rqt^lRf fR^IRIRtRlR; 1 
Vidyullata, pp. (5-7. 

RfIfRR'tsft R^5!|R^RtfeR|R^<RqiTR«R^q?R tRlfRRJRRRR:, RR ^RlfR^tR:, 

R?Rr53IRtqa»R:, RR: ?RRffR^5i:, fRRirRR'tJR^RlRRIIRlSRRRRcRRRqttqU RIRIrRI; 
3?^ fRR%«RfRRl^lRRTR, ‘ iRR^^RIR^^fR^ RtRIRRRRI fR2gR R "RRlPR ’ ffgRRRl 
^cRI R^RHt R fRpR^lRRl^tftfR 1 

Almost all the roforeuocs in the Suinannrama\}'\ to earlier eominontators througli such 
expressions as otcj, are to tlie Vidijnllat<l, and tlii^y oven inako one 

•believe that it was written with the deliberate purpose of ei itirisiug it. A eoinpleto 
list of such quotations will be given in the Introduetiou to Me(iha!^<iuie.^a with the 
roinmentary 5ima«f)ramanT, in Vol. IT iNo. ‘5 of the flournal of Jie Travaiu*ore Univer- 
sity Oriental Manuscripts Uibrary. 

• Poona Orientalist, Vol, ix, pp. 1 18. 
t pp. 3t3, 3:5, 30. 

X vide BhdvaprahHana, Raroda, 19:50. Tntrodu(;tion, p. 7d. 

9 Under Act I verso 3 is seen 

«nR^RIR5RI9^lfrRRlfR ‘ R^TT f5R RpR'-RI RRI R^fRR!5i''RR[ ’ ffd ‘Rlf'RRf^ 3RR* 
Rlfq RqfRRfRIt^ I 

andr> is evidently a work of Anandabodha. 

Under Act VTl Verse 1 is seen 

‘ RRI®RRTR5!3I^ RIRfR 1 
?*RF;Ri RR: «?RIRRf?RrfR®*qR II’ 
ffR pRfg’RRIR'tlRlRIR; I 

and this is a quotation from Citsukha's Tattvavradiink'i ( Tl.o Bombay ndition of the 
work reads 3lRa«lR for RR^VRIi in tho last piida). 

IIP. K. Gode:D«<«o/ AnandaUidhayati, Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol. 11, pp. 
137-139. 

O.C....?» 
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has commented on the Nydyamakaranda of Anandabodha must be placed towards 
tlie dose of the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries A. D; and 
P/7rnasarasvatT who quotes from him must be later. The upper limit of his date, 
therefore, is about the middle of the fourteenth century, . 

Now reo^arding the author of Snmanoramaifi a definite date is not quite 
possible, lie belonged to the family of the famous Payyv7r Hhattas of Malabar, 
nine of whom ( including a Rsi and his son Parame.-Vara ) along with Uddanda 
*^MStri, Cennas Narayanan Nampv7tiri and others formed the well known Eighteen 
-an d-a-halj poets in the court of Manavikrama, the Zamorin of Calicut. The 
main source for determining the date of this group of poets and scholars is the 
date of birth of Cennas Narayanan Nampwtiri, which is given in his Tanira- 
samuccaya as Kali 4529 (= i428 A. D.),* and the royal court they adorned must 
be in the latter half of the fifteenth century. But the exact identity of Rsi and 
Paramesvara in this grruip is not known, for we know six generations of scholars 
in this family, namely, Rsi I, his son Parame^ara I, his son Rsi II, his son 
Paramesvara II, his son Rsi III, and his son Paramesvara III, the authoi: of 
Sumanoraniat.ii being Paramesvara I, son of Rsi 1 and Gaiiri. I Some scholars 
tentatively take them to be Rsi il and Paramesvara II.J If this is true, the author 
of Snwanorantayfi must be placed about iloo, and P/rrnasarasvatPs date will 
fall towards the close of the fourteenth century; otherwise he can be placed 
only within the limits of i35o and i45o A. D. 

//. I\amalintr(ijaha^p$an<i{aka 

The Kanialinwajahawysaniitaha. is seen from its Prologue to have been 
written for enacting during a festival in the Siva temple at Trichur (Vrsapuri) 
in Cochin State, and at the request of the Brahmins assembled there. The unique 
feature of this drama is that all the characters are drawn direct from Nature 
and constitute objects of Nature like birils, bea.sis and plants, and forces of 
Nature like the thunder-cloud, lightning and storm. But the play has no obvious 
allegorical or philosophical implication 


* V. A. Jiamaswarni .Snstri : TnntraaainHccaifa of iV'Ofo/ana, Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Svries, \o. lOl, iD-to, Preface, p. iii. 

t Kinthcr details regarding this Paramesvara will he given in the Tntrod,i]ction 
to in V'^ol. If, No. •» of the Journal of the Trav.ancoro University Oriental 

Miinnscri])ts Library. 

t LlInrR. Paramesvara Aiyar: Vij/ithiadlpiku, Part iv, Trivandrum, 1988, p, lol; 
V. Knnhan Raja : PovVamrnsvati, in the Poona Orientalist, Vol. ix, p. 140. Theargument 
of Dr. Raja for this ideutiticaiion is that it is in the time of Paramesvara II that we 
lind seven members of the family living together. This is only a clue, and not a 
conclusive evhlence, for we have no evidence to show that there w'ere not SQ many 
members in the tiino of the other two Paramesvaras, 
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Purnasarasvati and his Katnalininijahanisanutaka 

Rajahainsa ( the King Swan ), who is crowned king of birds, falls in love 
with Kamalini ( the Lotus ) in the lake Panipa. He has a rival in his love, the 
elephant chief of the Vindhya mountain, whose advances are, however, repulsed 
and KainallnT is married to him by Painpa, knowing that she recii)rocates his 
love. The bridal couple is enjoying honeymoon in the lake when the infuriated 
elephant chief arrives to attack Rajahanisa. He is driven away by the croco<.liles 
in the lake at the command of Pampa, but a fresh obstacle to their enjoyment 
springs up, for Rajahainsa is called to the Brahmaloka, by Pavanavega, the chief 
swan among Brahma's vehicles, to discuss certain State matters, as their enemy 
Kalamegha ( the thunder-cloud ) is planning to attack them. Taking advantage 
of the opportunity thus provided by the absence of Rajahainsa, Kalamegha, aided 
by bis friend Puromaruta ( the storm ), imprisons Kamalini under water, and 
pi^oceeds to crown bis friend, the peacock, as the king of birds. The news reaches 
Rajahaiusa's cars, and he mobilises his largo army of birds for a fight, but while 
preparing to start for the fight, he is informed that his enemies have heen 
vanquished by a curse of sage Sarat ( the Autumn ), who is sent for the jiurpose 
by Brahma at the request of Pavanavega. And Rajahainsa is reunited with 
Kamalini. This is the plot of the play. 

An examination of this plot would indicate that, as observed before, it is 
c6r^in natural phenomena and certain objects of nature personified and attributed 
with human feelings and emotions that constitute the characters in the drama. 
Thus the proverbial liking of the swan for the lotus is depicted as their love for 
each other. At the commencement of the rainy season the swans leave the ponds, 
and the lotuses do not blossom when there is hail. Hence the rain and storm are 
represented as their enemies. The desire of the elephant fer the lotus turns out io 
be rivalry with the swan in his love for the lotus. The most enjoyable time for 
the swan and the best time for the efflorescence of the lulus, namely the Autumn, 
is depicted as their friend and well-wisher. 

In conception the play is thus original, but in its reiircsentalion it is quite 
conventional. The longing of the hero for the heroine reaching almost the 
extent ol his becoming mad, their friends trying to relieve his sufferings by 
pi^vicKng him with beds of lotus leaves and flowers etc., the intercession of 
extraneous characters for the help of the hero, are all after the conventional 
model and in conformity with the canons of Hindu dramaturgy. 

But the play has certain delects. A primary defect is that it. is mure a 
dramatic poem than a drama, as there is much of narration aiul very little 
of action. The major part of the first Act is taken up by the dialogue between 
Kalahaipsa, the friend of Rajahanisa and Kumudini (the water-lily), the friend of 
Kamalini, describing the love affair between them. The second Act is for the 
most part taken up by the description of the rising sun, the lake Pampa and the 
forests bordering on the lake, but there are certain incidents of dramatic interest 
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also in this, namely, the arrival of the elephant and the forced separation of 
the couple. Almost the whole of the third Act is devoted to a rather over-drawn 
picture of the King’s deeds when overpowered by his pangs of separation and 
the sorrow that his beloved was ill-treated and imprisoned by his enemies. The 
fourth Act forms mainly a dialogue between Kalamegha and Puromaruta, and 
the only incident which has a little dramatic interest here is Kalamegha’s 
meeting with his wife Saudamini (the lightning). The last Act has a somewhat 
desultory account of the various classes of birds that comprise Rajahaiusa’s army, 
and even after the reunion of the hero and heroine, the arrival and benediction 
of the sages iSarat and Nailijangha (a crane) are unnecessarily elaborated. 

Another important defect is that adequate attention has not been bestowed 
on characterisation. Neither Ra jahanisa nor Kalahanisa impresses us -with his 
valour. Kalahanisa stands gazing at the wrongs done to Kamalini by the enemies 
and cries for help, but finally decides to fight — to die, not to win — but then he is 
taken away to his frind Rajahamsa, who, wonderfully enough, even after hearing 
of the calamities of his beloved, never hastens to her side. And when he finally 
mobilises his forces, the sage iSarat is made to curse his enemies and thus save 
him the trouble of a war. Also when his rival, the elephant chief, appears, the 
author, quite unmindful of the improbability and impropriety he brings about, 
makes Pampd, who is already announced much earlier as going to Brahmaloka 
arrive on the scene and order the crocodiles to drive away the tusker. These 
two major male characters are made to appear more imbecile than valorous 
and this is an unfortunate feature in their characterisation. It is also unworthy 
of tlie Commander-in-chief, Manasavega, to stand behind the scenes and urge 
Kalahanisa to rush to the help of the afflicted king, whm the queen is illtreated 
and imprisoned under his very eyes. The other characters are better drawn. For 
instance, Kalamcgha and Puromaruta are of a different mould. They have an 
individuality and tenacity of purpose, though their malignity is motiveless. 
They are the villains of tlic piece. Kamalini is also impressive as a timid young 
heroine ever merged in the thoughts of her lover. 

P/iriiasarasvati seems to have intended the play to be a bun]orous one as 
is discernible from the verse — 

fqjitsqiia fqgaraqiql ftirqqrqrq*qfi; il 

in the Prologue. There is of course the element of humour inherent in a work of 
this sort dealing with the love affair of a bird, but there are no situations where 
this dement is predominant. Only in the king’s honeymoon scene is there a 
ight touch of it. 

But considered as a poem the merit of this drama is indeed high. It contains 
certain very fine pieces of poetry and the descriptions, which it abounds in, hive 
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a charm of their own. Several prose passages arc modelled on the classical prose 
works, though even in the verses a predilection for rare words and highsounding 
expressions is often seen. 

The drama, on the whole, is, as already observed, an original attempt at 
the introduction of objects of Nature as its characters, and to that extent it is a 
success. The shortcomings are accountable if we presume that this may be one 
of the. earlier works of Pwrnasarasvati. 



A NOTE ON THl': DATE OF SARVAJNATMAN 

, ,K. Sitararoayya, Hyderabad 

' ' Safvajnatnian is the iainous author bi Sanksepa Sariraka, one oi the 
earliest works on ^!^ankaracarya’s Brahmas>>tra Bhasya. Dr. Chintamani o! the 
Oriental Research Institute, Madras University, in an erudite essay on the date oi 
i^ankara in the Journal ol Oriental Research, Madras, incidentally suggested the 
following points on the date of .Sarvajf/ntinan. 

1. Devesvara, whom Sarvajuatraan mentions as his guru is not Surewar- 
acarya, the disciple ol Sankara, 

2 . It might be that Manukuladitya, whom Sarvajnatman mentions as the 
King of his time is the same as Bhaskara Ravi Varman and therefore, 
Sarvajwatman might have lived about A. D. 978. 

3. Sarvajnatman, according to the traditions recorded by the com- 
mentators of Sanksepa Sarlraka should have lived subsequent to Vimuktacarya, 
the author of Istasiddhi and consequently should have been a contemporary o 
Anandabodha and lived in loth century A. D. 

It is proposed in this note to discuss the above points seriatim. 

I 

The following is the verse which gives rise to the first two points : 

Tradition makes this Devesvara identical with Suresvara. It is curious why 
the learned Doctor, who is very zealous ol upholding uncontradicted tradition 
more than once in his essay should discard the above tradition conveniently. No 
one prior to Dr. Chintamani c’-er doubted this tradition, much less contradicted 
it. He relies on the very won Devesvara also for his dissent. The tradition 
interprets this first part of th name “Deva”as “sura" and makes the whole word 


?o6 


* Sank^opasSriraka It i'r2. 
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equal to “Surewara.** Dr. Chintamani in his enquiries into the vast field of 
Sanskrit research must have come across numerous such words as names of 
individuals. To give a few exampleS|^ Pw.iabodha is used for P*/rnapraj/7a and 
Satyabodha is derived from Satyajnana. I quote the following extreme 
example. — 

This is a verse written by one Varadaraja in his commentary on Vedanta- 
deUka’s Rahastrayasara. The word stands for Veda n tad esika. 

That the colophon at the end of each chapter of Sanksepa 5arfraka consistently 
gives the name as Deveswata does not in the least enhance the strength of Dr. 
Chintamanps argument. 

I shall now endeavour to show that the tradition which is handed down 
is not only not contradicted but positively corroborated. Dr. Chintamani on page 
49 of his essay, while disposing of the chronologies of gurus preserved in the 
various mutts as not reliable, fortunately admits the genuineness when there arc 
corrvdiorative evidences. 1 give below a part of Kanci Chronology which is not 
contradicted by the learned Doctor and which has corroborative references: 

f r. iSankaracrirya. 

2 . Suresvara. 

3. Sarvajiiatman. 

4. Satyabodha. 

5. Jflianananda or Jwilnottama. 

6. <5^uddhananda. 

7. Anandajwana. 

I begin from the last name in the above table. Anandaj>7ana is the general 
I’ikakfira on all iSankara's works and is called by another name as Anandagiri. He 
mentions himself as the disciple of iSuddhananda in the following Colophon : 

The link between 6 and 7 is thus corroborated. J^ananawda in his previous 
asrama was called J uanottamami^ra and gives his whereabouts as follows : 

* Pahasyatrayaciiluka. 

t Table appended in ^aPkaraand his successors at Ka »ioi by N. Venkatraman, 

t Colophon in Sarirakanyayanirnaya. 

I Introductory verses in Candrikft. 
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Mr. N. Venkataraman M. A. supports me in the aboVe view. TbiSi 
J^anottama mentions his Guru and Paramaguru in the two following verses : 

§Riqi e^feg'ifleqq^ !i 

e^«I«iq^ 5 qift 3 i 3 in 5 ft«q?,^«lRf^: II ” * 

He touches Suresvara in the following verse : 

“ gqqi srqqfsqqi??;. i qqww gHq?gqi&6i*i.” t 

Thus we see that the link between 2 and 5 is firmly established and the 
link between Sankara and Suresvara is indissoluble. The Chronology 
is thus completely corroborated by unimpeachable literary evidence. This'is 
supported by the further tradition that Sarvaj batman wrote a commentary on his 
Guru’s Naiskarmyasiddhi, a work which is unfortunately lost, but which ifextant 
would have thrown much light on this vexed question. Dr. Chintamani should 
now find no objection to recognise the tradition as his condition is satisfied. 

II 

I shall now try to locate the mention by Sarvaj^Tatman of ManukuUditya. 
Mr. N. Venkataraman mentions this king as ^practically impossible to identify’.! 

There is no doubt that there was Cola ascendancy in the 9th century 
A. D. when some kings of the dynasty were so powerful as to rule Pandya 
kingdom also. The Cola Kings claimed their descent from Manu who ruled t|re 
Earth with full justice. Therefore, they called themselves as being Manukula. If it 
can be found that any kings of this dynasty are called Adityas we need not 
wander far to indentify this king mentioned by Sarvajuatman. There is one 
more clue to help us to identify him because Sarvajnatman mentions this king as 

” or ‘of uninterrupted sway’. Mr. Pillai who identifies this king 
with Bhaskararavivarman has strayed very far to indentify him, and in the same 
manner Prof. Hiriyanna is far from the truth when he identifies this King with 
the founder of Kobam Era ( A. D. 824 or 825 ). 

In the Cola Dynasty there are two kings by the name Aditya. i. The first 
is Aditya I, the successor of Parakesarivarman Vijayalaya; who reigned between 
A. D. 880 and 9o7. He was also called Rajakesarivarman. 2. The second is 

* The last two verses of Candrika. 

t Vide introductory verses. 

t and his Snccessort, p. 51. 
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Aditya II, the son of Pariintaka II who was succeeded by Parakesarivarman 
Uttamacola in A. D. 969.* 

We shall now examine who, as between these two, answers the description 
of Sarvajnatman. Prof S. K. lyaivj^ar states as follows about both: 

1. “Aditya I continued the forward policy of his father and conquered 
finally thePallava Aparajita, victor over Pandyavaraguna and brought himself 
into touch with Rashtrakvitas on his northern frontier. If the Kongii-Desarajakkal 
is worthy of any credit, he was also the conqueror of Kongu. The history of 
his successors seems only to confirm this so far. His was also a long reign of 2 I 
years and brings us to the reign of his son Parantaka PM 

2 . “Parantaka II was succeeded by his son Aditya II Karikrda of whom 
but little is known beyond the achievement against Pfindya as a boy. He was 
followed on the throne by his first cousin Parakesari Vannan Uttaniacola^.J 

If we compare the careers of the two above kings we find that neither the 
prowess nor the achievement of the latter entitles him to be called of “ uninter- 
rupted sway ”, but the former deserves the title eminently. Besides, the reign 
of Aditya I should have extended as far as Klnci, the capital of the Pallavas 
because he contiucred Aparajita. So in the years in which Sarvajnatman wrote 
his work Aditya should have been reigning and Kanci should have been part of 
the Cola Kingdom. This is confirmed by the words in the verse. 

This does not apply to Aditya II because he did not reign for any length of 
time, and we do not know if bis frontier extended as far as Kanci. Thus all the 
indications go to show that the former was the king unmistakably mentioned by 
Sarvajnatman. Because his rule extended from A. D. 882 to 9o7, this work should 
have been written in the height of Aditya's glory somewhere about A. D. .s9o. 
It is also probable that the respectful reference to the reign of Aditya I should 
have been the result of patronage enjoyed by the Mutt at his hands. It is quite 
justifiable, therefore, that the head of the Mutt should make such appreciative 
references to the ruler. 

I .shall now mention two factors which go a long way to corroborate the 
above data. 

I. It is undeniable that Sarvajnfitman lived long though the time assigned 
by the Guruparainparn is unbelievable. Tradition mentions that he was initiated 


* Early lliatory of India by V. A. Smith p. t(H. 
Ancient India by S. K. lyaiigar '.H» 

Oolas by NeolakaiitaBastvi p 130 
Ancient India p 103 
t Ancient India pp 00, 100. 
t Ibid p 103. 

O.C,...27 
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even when he was very young as a Brahmacari, during the lifetime of v^ankara 
himsv=;lf. We do not actually know who gave him holy oriler^, butSurcivara acted 
as his guardian after Sankara. It was after Siireivara that Sarvajnatman began to 
rule independently. This tradition is not contradicted ' It we take it that he 
lived for 8o years Ainkara's death might have taken place wlicn Sarvajuatman 
was ten years old. Calculating back k(m\ A. D. SOo, tliis comes to about A. D. 
820. This is the date of Sankara now ruling the field of research. 

2. Dr. Chintamani admits in his essay thit Anand:i’)i»dha muI Prakaiaiman 
belong to the last part of the tenth century A. D. 

One Citsuka wrote a commentary on Anandabodha‘s Pramanainala called 
Tatparyatika. This Citsuka slu-uld, therefore, liavc bcvii a younger man than 
Anandabodha by a few' years and so can be assigned to the closing years of the 
tenth century or the opening years of the eleventh ceninry. rids Citsuka calls 
himself the disciple of Jnanottaiua whose Guru is Satyabodha in the following 
verse : 

The two mentioned are Nos. 4 and 5 in the genealogy given in the first 
part of this note. As regards this there should be no doubt. I'rof. Iliriyanna 
thinks that tlic w^ords *’ means tlie name of a Piiha as 

But this does not hold water as we find many yatis being called Asramins. 
Kaivalyjisramin, Narnyana^randn and Nrisimbrnrandn are familiar names in the 
domain of Advaitavedanta, It also appears that this Citsuka is the same as the 
author of Tatlvapradlpika and a commcnt.ar/ on Anandabodha’s 
N y ay apad c s a m ak a r a n da. 

Citsuka is said to have been the author of a commentary called Bhavatat- 
vaprakadka on SurcH'ara’s Naishkarmyasiddhi. Furihtr, this Jnanoltama is surely 
the same as No. 4 in the Kanci Genealogy according to the native village and 
parentage given in Punyadokamanjari. Thus there is no doubt as to the identity 
of th(\se two Acaryas. Taking, therefore, a little aljove 3o years as the period of 
each generation, Sarvajnatman should have flourished nearly one century prior 
tr) Citsuka i. e. in the last years of the ninth century A. D. This brings us again 
to A. D. 89o or thereabouts which in the prevhms division is shown as the 
probable date of composition of Sankshepa^ariraka. 

Ill 

Tliere is one question in Dr. Chintaniani's article that requires an answer 
in this connexion, i, e. the relation between Viinuktatman, the author o{ 


* Sankara and liis succossor.s, pp. 50, 51, 
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Istasiddhi and Anandabodha. This brings us to the third point. It is too late at 
this stage to deny that Istasiddhi presupposes Sankara and .Sure.-:vara. This does 
not militate against my view because Sarvajr/atman is adinitt> dly sulisexiuent to 
Sankara and Suresvara. Besides, ihc tradition that the author ol Istasiddhi is 
referred to in Sarvajnatman’s mention of is well-spicad because not 

only the three commentaries mentioned by Dr. Chintamani affirm it, but «lso 
Nrisimha.sramin and Vis'vayeda, authors of two unpublished commentaries also 
avow it. 

Therefore, unless cogent evidence is adduced contra this tradition cannot 
be escaped ftom. I'hc earliest of tliese commentators should have started the 
tradition which is successively handed down. But one thing is undeniable that 
the view that is said to have been mentioned by Sarvajnatinan as being that of 
the author of Istasiddhi is not propounded for the first time by that author but 
is generally prevalent among all the older Vedantins. The suggestion made by 
Dr. Chintamani with the distinguished su])p()rt of Malnimahopadhyaya 
Vidyfivachaspati S. Kuppuswami Sastriar that Anandabodha is the disciple of 
Vimuktacarya seeks to bring Sarvajnatman down to the tenth century A. ]) 
With the greatest respect to my revered Guru, the distinguished Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, I am constrained to hold that the above suggestion has very slender 
basis. The word 3^^^* in Anandabodha’s Pramanamal.i is made to convey 
an actual relationship of guru-sishya between Vimukuc.irya and Anandabodha. 

I am prone more to take the word in its simplest sense meaning ‘‘ all the Aenryas 
prior to him” because the view said to have been put forth by the preceptors is 
one generally accepted by all the prior Vedantins. I, therefore, humbly feel 
that I should differ from the interpretation given by my revered Guru, and I am 
fortified in my view by the cogent evidence adduced above. Unless stronger 
ground is touched, the interpretation cannot be accepted as established. I hope to 
show in the near furure that the relationship of guru sishya between 
Vimuktacarya and Anandabodha is not correct. Let me now be content by 
suggesting that Sarvajnatman and Vimuktatman are very nearly contemporaries. 

After all, it is obvious for many reasons, as Dr. Chintamani hinself has 
said, that the last word has not been said about the dale of ^I’ankara. 

My hope is that the view mentioned in this cs.say may be one more 
argument in favour of the date of i5?ankara that now holds tlie field. 



A RARE WORK OF SRI RAMAKANTHA, THE WELL-KNOWN 
KASHMIRIAN AUTHOR. 

Slid S. M. Fazlullah, Madras. 


There is a manuscript entitled Kiranagama -vrtti ( with D. No. i7i6o ) in 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. In a verse at the end of 
the Manuscript and in the colophon it is slated that the author of the Vrtti is 
Bhatta-Ramakantha, son of Narityanakantha. 

On page 5o7 of T. Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum wc find the name 
of Rajanaka Ramakaiitha BhaHa, son of Narayaiiakantha, disciple of Utpaladeva 
mentioned as the author of ii works. But the KiranagamavrUi is not mentioned 
there. On page 3S of “Kashmir shaivisni** of J. C. Cliattorji ( Volume II Bombay. 
i9i4 ) after Utpakcharya, Rama is mentioned as the author of 3 works, vi/., 
“Spanda- vivrti, Commentary on the Matanga-tantra (?) and Commentary on the 
Bhagwad-Gita from the Shaiva point oi view (?).“ The queryMiiarks arc Mr. 
Chatterji’s. But it is now beyond doubt that “ Rama, lirothcr of Muktakana and 
descendant of Narayana'* (Vide page 4o of Chatterji’s * Kashmir Shaivism.^) is 
the author of the “Sarvatobhadra,’’ a Kashmirian commentary on the Bhagavad- 
Gtta, because it is so stated in one of the concluding verses of the “Sarvato- 
bhadra'^ itself, published by the University of Madras ir r94i. In the colophon 
of this edtion the author* s name is mentioned as “Rajanakarama.” Some simila- 
rity, in language and style, between the “Sarvatobhadra** and the “Kiranagama- 
vrtti*' may also be found, though such internal evidence must be used witli much 
caution. In a verse at the very beginning tof the Manuscript) of the “Kiraiiaga- 
inavrtti,'* the author Ramakant.ha refers to his other philosophical and religious 
works in these words: “Prokto vUtaralah padarthavisayo yuklyagamair niina- 
yah, prayonyatra maya Krtaftha-vimalic-chedaya-sadharnah” (these words are 
written exactly as they arc found in the manuscrii)t).Thus Ramakantha appears to 
be a fairly prolilic writer. Only the commentary on the Vidyapada of the Agama 
is found in this Manuscript. In his introductory remarks, Rama says that this 
Agama was graciously taught at first to (iarutman (the \^ehicle of Visnu) by Uma- 
pati (5iva) and was handed down (without any alteration and) in the origiiitd form 
from masters to their pupils, perhaps orally. In the “Siddliantaratn/ivali*’ of 
Trilocanasivacarya, it is said that the KiranAgama consists of (4) four parts, viz., 
Vidya, Kriyfi, Carya and yoga (“Kirankhyam mahatantram... I^/Vara-pratipada- 
kam saniopetani jc^^^rt-bhuti-parAvaliam). But the Kirauagama docs 
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not appear to be available in its entirely anywhere. In the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal 
Library only the text of the Kriyapada is available as an incomplete manuscript 
entitled Kiranagama- tan tram (No. D. i5265). The word pada (one-fburth as in 
Kriyapada (vide colophon of the Tanjore Library Manusrript) is tell-tale and 
indicates that the Agama consists of four parts. It is hoped that the future will 
bring to light manuscript material which will not only give us the Agama in a 
complete form but also throw light on the question as to how many Ramakanthas 
flourished and wrote and which of them composed the Kiranagamavrtti. 



A NGW-LIGHT ON THE DATE OF UMAPATI UPADHYSyA 
, THE MAITHILI POET 

■! i ^ . J . .1 

" ' Pandit Jayakant Mishra, Allahabad 


Anf rechi Mentions fourteen Uniapatis in his Catalofrm Catalogonim^ 
A careful analysis of these names reveals that the only author who can be 
identified with Umapali Upiidhyayal the author of the the earliest Maithili 
Drama in Mithila'proper so far discovered, called the Pc%rij(\ta-Haraw ( the 
Rape of the Pari jata ) is Umapati Upadhyaya, son of Ratnapati Upadhyaya 
and Ratnavati, the author of Padarthiya-divyacahiL The other sourcesj 
indicate that Umapati the author of Buddhi-nin^aya as also Umapati the author 
of S(^rasa\\}graha2^xiASmriidlpika\xycQ,\\it title of Upt^hyaya and were probably 
Maithilas...all these works are in Maithili script, are found in Mithila primarily, $ 
and are traditionallly known to be Maithila works. 

While it is difficult to assert with any dogmatic certainty, it is possible to 
identify all these with the one whom we are to discuss in the present article. 
For, tradition has it that the poet Umapati was also the leading dharmasimtrl 
of his time; indeed, it was his authority that made the views of such a well-known 
figure as Gokulanatha Upadhyaya weighty in a certain assembly of pandits at 


* Part 1, 1). 70. 

t Other Umiipatis are Umapati J)alapati (patron of Kucava Paiiilita), Umapati 
( father of Candracuda ), Umapati ( father of Preinanidhi ), Umapati ( father of 
Narsimhasen, father of Vicvanatnascu under Maharaj Gajapati of Orissa), Umapati 
of the KarmuikalpalaUlbhahti MSS in Nagara characters in Oudh), Umapati Tripathiu 
( y of Oudh ? ), Umapati ( author of Pratisthaviveka and suddhinirnaya (i^) ) Umapati 
(of Katnamajatika an Oudh Ms), Umapati (of Hathapradipikatippana, ) Urnripati 
Datta ( grammarian, contemporary of Jumarn -nandin quoted by CJopicanda ), Urmipa- 
tidhara or simply Umapati poet ( 1" the famous poet of tho court of LaKSrnana Vrtti- 
varttika Oudo Mss ) 

X Mithivd MSo Oa/, , Vols I and II Uihar Kesearcli Society, patna ); Mita, 
Nolicef and kine History of DlLarm'ishastra, Vol. 1, p. 9815 ’* Drrlier than 1675 A. 1). F? 
author of pratislitavivcka, Shuddhinirnaya, Shraddhanii-naya. ” It is possible that 
th< Vrhat— tithinirhaya tlescribing the socisd structure of Maithila Kulinisra ” 
am its origin, noticed by t]u3 pandit -paiicrmana Sbree Lootaiia jha ofkoilakx 
( vide : Mithia— Moda Yr. 27, Udgaral Magoa ) may also be the work of tht ap arently 
this Mss is deposited. 

^ Except one copy of Suddiiiirnaya ( noted work on its subject ) which is 
found in Oudh notices. 
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the capital of Mithila,* This identification is, of course, supported by the 
title which is invariably attached to the poet MahnmahopadhyCiya kavi-pmdita- 
Mukhya at the end of his drama in all MSS available, and by tho Dharma^Astra - 
works referred to above. 

If this identification is correct, then we may be fairly sure of the author’s 
ancestral family. He is described as Pagahgaul^-sia\\\, thus giving his 
mUagrama. A detailed corroboratin of this can be had by a direct reference 
to the famous Maithila-Pa»jls or genealogical records of Maithilas. Thus, 
Grierson in his edition of the P II traced him to the village Koilakha in Bhaur 
Parganna of the present district of Darbhanga. 

As regards the period when the poet flourished there is a difference of 
opinii'n among scholars, Grierson held that he means Hari (-Hara-) simha Deva 
( Rajput ruler of Mithila. c. i324 A. D. J when the poet calls his patron 
“HintlApati-Hariharadeva.” Mr. B. K. Chalterji in his essay on Vidyapati, 
confirms this conclusion and adds that this king is rightly described as TIindApati* 
and as victorious over because we know that Harisimhadeva was 

victorious over the Muslims. Some scholars have also found an internal evidence 
to support this view; there is a definite play, according to them, on the 
alternative names of Ilara or-Hari — Simhadeva in the following lines, on the 
analogy of a similar play on the name of Harisiinhadeva in the (lUa-viclya-kathA 
of the Purusa-Parlkf^ : 

f ft: i 

There is, however, another view which found its earliest expression in the 
introduction of the PH published in i9i7 by Pt. Cheianatha JliA. He purports 
to make Umapati Upadhyaya a contemporary of Pt. Gokulanatha Upadhyaya 
who is known to have nourished in MaharAja Raghava Simha’s reign ( i7oj, 
1 739) He was according to this view a court-poet of a local chieftain of a 
place called Mekm«anl ( ? Kammanl ) in the Saptari parganna of present Nepal, 
near the BhaptiahT Railway Station on the O. T. R. 


• 1 ho rofereiice is to the following verso, said to have been uttered by Lmapati 
( not by Rfimdas Pt. CotnatliM Jlia would have us believe ) w hen he was calleil hy the 
Maharaja of Mithila to a grand gathering of Pandits, which was to discuss soiuo 
dharinsshadtra topics, when floods checked him— 

arfafs I 

aiff II 

»itf aqi*! 3r«r siq;? l 

tiizif II 

^Dr» Mishra, Hindustanij April 1935, p. 117). 
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Of late, most Maithila scholars seem to have favoured this latter view. 
Babu Narendranatha Das discovered an old document which contains a poem 
by this Mekmani chieftain. It may interest the readers to read it ; 

311? 

31?l ^ qi? I 

ftif 315 II 
fqqi fqg 

3II?5 ^55 q*l 1 

R5R R3I55 q^tRlR 

3tR 3TgR^ II 

3r: Rfir ri3rr«i fWdt i 

R3|r f?r|qRl IHSIRI^ 

3ffR qgRPft II 

The orthodox Maithila-Pahji records are said to support the second view, but 
I have had no opportunity to examine this evidence personally. Pt Ramanatha 
Jha has, however, been examining these recently and it is hoped that he will 
publish his findings in this respect not very long after. 

Before I submit a new approach to the date of Umapati, it is proper to 
notice that there are more evidences, both positive and negative, which support 
the latter view. We can understand Dr Grierson’s mistake in insisting in a sub- 
sequent article on the subject,* that in spite of Pt. Chetanatha Jha’s assertion, 
he was not able to change his view; for, as Dr. S. K. Chatterji reminds us in the 
introduction of the famous Maithili classic of the time of Harisimhadeva, Grier- 
son had unfortunately no knowledge cf the Vart}ana'ratnfikara» A careful 
reading of the P H leaves no doubt that as compared with the V R *s language 
the former is certainly a work of an author of a more recent date. It is, however, 
surprising to find Mm, Dr. Uinesha Mishral arguing for Grierson’s conclusion. He 
finds some literary similarities between Umapati and Vidyapati, and having indi- 
cated some archaic features in Umapati’s language, declared the former to be the 
older and even superior to the latter. But all this can be easily explained to prove 
a case either way. It will be indeed a very partial critic of Vidyapati who cannot 
tolerate the existence of a better poet in later times. Similarities may only indi- 


* “ The Date of Umapati,” JBORS, vol III. pt. iv (Doc. 1917). 
t Mahumahopitdhyuya Kasipanditamukhya Umapati Upadhyuya,” Hinduttanif 
vol 5^ April 1935, p. 116, (Allahabad), 
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cate that Umapati was fond of Vidyapati and that consciously or unconsciously 
he echoed or even improved upon the lines or ideas of his predecessor. The 
archaic flavour of the language of the PH is in itself a very indecisive argument, 
for it may be the result of conscious oRort on the author’s part. 

Grierson has many objections to the second view and before we meet 
them it is necessary that the following fact may be noted. In the beginning of 
Vxttimukt^vally an elementary treatise on prosody by Durgadatta, the name of 
the patron is given as Hindv/pati and his genealogy is traced in the following 
verses — " 

afqfii qt Hrgqr ef qfq? qqqfij ?q II ^ II 

3T?i: sfiRiP&f iRi 5iniq || ^ || 

sftqfqqtfeial i 

fq«q RTqfq^iqr II « II 

il q: faitqq; I 
sftqwBBt u 
Bfta: Biq^f%f?aqf i 

q3%^ Bq qiaqii ^q B?g sjqiqiaqij : II II 
s[t<li5ilqif5(B4lq%Bt ^3;s«iqK%3E»q|Bt l 
rq?fi^^qr qq qlqq-qt fq^nqBl 5 ft 55 g%^%?qt II ^ ll 
f i 

Bfqqqq^ ll ?o ii 

sqn?qi B??qga«BR«fiSC'iT B^jqiB^qt^: ll 
»ft fi^fqfB^fqqiBSqq fq^aqiBT ll 

This will show that the patron of ‘Maithila-Durgfwlatta’t was the son of Sabha* 


* Mithila MSS Cal., vol II pp. 19-L'O. 

t md, colophon : q^gwiq^qi ^rRlq^ bw 

qqis: II 


Q.C....89 
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sinilia (alias Ksmasiinlia}, grandson of Hydayashalia, great-grandson of Chat- 
trapala, and great-great-grandson of Campatiraya, a Ksatriya ruler ot 
PuJi^^lakliai>!a (modern C. P.)* 

History corroborates this, A brief description of the way in which these 
Fillers of Bundelakhanv^i were able to drive away the Muslims and keep 
tliemselves st^ure will not be out of place here. The rule of Hind/^pati (i758-77) 
lay.an. Panna Raj, The Panna chiefs are Bundela chiefs, descended from the 
famous Orcha House. After the revolt and subsequent death of Orcha in i635* 
the whole of Buiulelakhau la was plunged into anarchy. Taking advantage of 
this state of affairs Campati Ray, a grandson of Udot .Singh the brother of Ma- 
dhukara of Orcha, commenced harassing the Mughals in every possible way and 
established himself as the rccogni/cd leader of the Bundela cause. His son Chat- 
trasal was very famous and succeeded by i67i to become the victual ruler of all 
Bundcl;ik>'an ja. In 16/5 he moved to Panna, and when his possessions were divid- 
ed in i/3i the largest portion fell into the hands of his eldest son Hrdaya-shah 
wbo established himself at Panna. Hulaya-shah died in i739. Henceforth the 
lands were divided but the senior raja continued to belong to l*anna. Sabhasingh 
siieeveded his father (i7.39'52;, and was himself suceccdcd by his son Aman- 
siugh wIk) was, liowcver, murdered by his brother Hiiub/pati (i758'77). Hindw- 
pati gave away his ix)ssessions to his younger son Aniruddha (i 777-9).* 

Campatiraya 

Chattrasrda ( i67i-i732 ) 

I 

Hi'dayashaha ( 1 732-9 ) 

1 

Sabhasingh ( 1 739-52 ) 


AnuMishaha ( i752-S ) HINDUPATI ( i75«-i777 ) 


Siranctasi/7gh AnirudcUiasingh Dhokala Devlsingh Samantasingh 

The correct ideniilie.itlon of Umapati’s pai » • * i, ilind/<pati, solves almost 
every dii'iiculiy in dcteriiiiiiing his date. Grierson \s misgivings as to the possi- 
bility of the poet calling a petty-princeling a ‘ Lord paramount of other kings * 
and ‘king, of" Mithila, * in face of Narapati or Riighavasimha have now no place. 
For, this ruler may well claim to be the paramount lord of other kings in 
Bundelakliutv'la, ond so far as the question of his being the king of Mithila is 
concerned it is not clear at all if Hindwpati was meant to he ^ Maiihilesha of any 


* " Imi^erial Gazet . eer , xix, p, 401 
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dfenomination, the only place where the word Ilaithilesha occurs in • irmapafi's 
drama is in the beginnig and there it can refer to Raghava Singh or Narap.Jti 
all right. Another objection of Grierson was as to how could Hind^rpati bd" a 
conqueror of Muslims, if we do not agree to his being Ilarisiinhadtn a; for, 

“ if at any time there had been opposition of the Musalmans it would’ have been 
Narapati and Raghava Simha not a local chief of Nepal. Vet of Raghava Simha 
wc know that he accepted a mukarrari pafj.a of the Tirhut Saik.tr; at a rent (if 
one lakh rupees yearly from Alah Vardi Khan who was then Faiijd.ar of 
Rajmahal. Now this point is already answered by the history of the 
illustrious line of the rebel Buiulela chief Chattrasala. 

Thus wc find that it was possible for the poet to pray for the protection 
of the lord of Mithila {Maithilcshd) and for a ruler called Hind'^pati in the same 
breath/ and to call his immediate patron Hiiub>pati ‘the dispellcr of Musliip 
arms’ in spite of the Maharajas of Mithila, whose contemporary he was, suljiniN 
ting to the Muslim domination. 

There is, however, no reason to disbelieve unnecc.^rsarily the tradition that 
says that there was a chieftain of this very name at Mekmani, only let us remem- 
ber that Umapali flourished under the Hind/q)ati of Panna Raj. I'or, so long as 
the document of Mr. Das quoted above is not examined critically, nothing can be 
conclusive about the said chieftain. 

There arc even then a few points which need further investigation : (i) 
While it is true that Maithila scholars have lived in the Panna Rai and ilni adjo- 
ining area in the Central Provinces, for ages, yet it is not clear vwactly why 
Umapati wrote in Maitlult at a non-Maithili-speaking court. { 2 ) Then though it 
is possible to bridge over the gulf of about eighteen years in the dales of 
R/ighava Simha and Hind?>pati as given in the present article, l)y making an 
allowance for the possible difference in the “ uncertain ami Linreliable 
character of the traditonal records of these dates in both case's, yet ihcri is no 
reason why the gulf should have been so great in view of the verso (luoiod in 
connexion with Gokulanatha.f (3) Why is IJin ipati not quoted by I.ocan.i the 
author of Rdgatarangini writing in about i6o3-r624 6'ake ( round about 
i68i-i7o2 a. D. ) ?t 

* vide Pt. Uaminiatha JluVs iuirodiiclioii to Uiu;‘pali s poevn.^ ia Mailui i-padud' 
iCLHgi*aha ( MaithiP Saliitya Parishad, Diirblnuiga 'I p. bS, f 

also 

tliat in no other place there is any hint that tliis Jfimbipati or. . 

even claims to bo a let alone 

t The verse clearly speaks of the speaker heinj; the time. 

t Vide— Paj Press, Durblianga edition, inlroductioii. . • 
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It appears probable that the basis of the assumption that Umapati was a 
contemporary of Maharaj Raghava Simha( ? i7o3-39 A. D. ;is that Gokulanatha 
Upadhyaya is said to have flourished during the reign of the latter and also 
during the reign of one Fattehshah of iSrinagara (in Garhawal, U. P.) (i684-i7i6 
A. D. ) There is therefore a possibility that either the dates for Hind^pati’s 
reign are wrong or that he patronized Maithila scholars even while his father 
was ruling. It is less likely that the dates of Maithila King are not very far 
from true- may be a difference of about 5 years only from the actual ones. 

To conclude, it seems that the poet Umapati Upadhyaya flourished sometime 
in the early and even middle parts of idth century A. D. 

Finally, it may he noted that the Milhila Cat. ( vol II ) notices a. 
Ms of Nalodaya by one Kalidasa Mishra to have been copied by Hemahgada 
( Hcmangada Thakura, an ancestor of the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga ? ) for 
Umapati in 577 La. Sam. [ 677 La. Sam ? ] i. e. + ii i9 = i696 A. D. 


• Vide the iiitrocluctiou to Miisamiiniiriisii; and the History of Tirhut (Shyanmiiri- 
yan SiiXgh) p. 183; Index te the Imperial Gazetteer— Fatteh Shah 



TWO ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPTS ON DREAMS 

Dr. R. G. Harthct Poona. 


Two Illustrated .MSS.- one in the Gorhe collection* of the Deccan college 
Postgraduate & Research Institute, Poona, and the other in my own possession-f 
are unusually interesting both from the point of view of the subject-matter as 
well as the coloured illustrations with which they are accompanied. “Prognosti- 
cating Dreams’’ had been a favourite subject of the ancients and there arc a lot 
of MSS. on “Svapnadhyaya” culled out from one Puratia or the other. But these 
two MSS. though essentially the same in thought-content, differ in the design 
and manner of presentation seeking no authority for their statements from some 
ancient sage of hallowed memory. Both of them have neither the beginning nor 
the end and are undated. The Ms. G is however older than the MS. H, and the 
latter might be a late copy of a similar work, as they come from different sources 
and though the topics dealt with are the same in the majority of cases, yet the 
verses dealing with the significance of the dreams arc not always the same. G 
bears ample testimony to its Jain origin and the linguistic evidence places its 
original composition in the apabhramsa stage. H is a later work as its illustra- 
tions are largely dominated by Muslim and Rajput art and can be safely assigned 
to the seventeenth century of the Christian Era while G in comparison with H, 
cannot be later than the fourteenth or the fifteenth century. 

G is a small Ms. of the size of 3J”^2”. It begins with the 6th folio and 
continues up to the 95th. The missing folios in between are ; 44, 46, 56, 76, 78, 
8o-84, 92-93. From the arrangement of the illustrations and the signifying verses 
it seems that the first folio had the first picture and the second folio 
began with the verse under reference both presenting themselves 
to the view of the reader at the same time. It contains 79 drawings in all, out 
of which two have been completely worn out and unidentifiable viz. those of 
‘Mrtaka’ and ‘Digambara’ and it is a great loss as it would have definitely shed 
a flood of light on the manner of carrying the dead and the ways of the 
contemporary Digambar Jains. Had the 96th folio been available we could have 
found out whetlier the composition belonged to the Digambara or the Svetam- 
bara sect according to the nature of the author’s remarks. 


1. A Dosei'iptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS Of the V. M. Gorlie Collectiotlj 
D. 0. P. R. I., Poona, 1042, No. 34 pp. 28*20. Hereinafter named aa MS. G. 
jl. For reference purposes it might be named U« 

at 
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His a Ms. in a book form of ^ ‘1" size, having the same kind of 
arrangement. It begins with the i4th folio and ends with 93rd.* It contains 8o 
illusrations, two folios ( nos 59 & 6o ) having been lost. 

On a closer analysis of the drawings in both the manuscripts we find that 

out of the 79 & 8o illustrations deal with the common subject whereas 

illustrations in G and in H are dillerent.t They can be classified as follow's. 

1. Mythological Personages ;-Ganesa, Adivaraha, Rudra, Vasudeva, 
Lakami, Dhanada, N<erada, Yudhisthira, Vetala. 

2. Presiding Deities of the Plancls'-hi^\\.y\ky Candra, Mangala, Budha, 
Brhaspati, Sukra, Raliu. 

3. Physical objects :-Mountain, Lake, Fire. 

4. - Human bet n gs\-K\vig, Muni, Ycgi, Digambara, Bhiksu, Bhadraka, 

Bhandaka, Saubhagya-sundari, Vyavahari, Daridra Nata, Jarajirna, 
Vrddhakanya, Sokapumsa, Sokastri, Pulindra, Vyadha, Kusti, 
Adhahpatana, Kastabhedana, Chinnapada, Mrtaka. 

5. Birds\ — Garuda, Rajahamsa, Mayura, Grukpansi (?), Svetapaksa (?) 
vSuka, Kapota, Sarasa, Vayasa, Uluka, Kukkuta, Sincanaka (?) 

. 6. Domesticated animals*. — Kainadhenu,- Savatsadhenu, Kunjara, Tucan- 
gama, Ustra, Vrsabha, Mahisa, Sambara, Saranga, Gardabha, Svana, 
Sasaka. Marjara, Musaka. 

7. Wild Beasts : — Sarabha, Astapada (?), Sinha, Vyaghra, Citraka, 
Rksa, Sukara, Srgala, Vanara, Nakula. 

Acquatic animals \ — Makara, Matsya, Kacchapa, Dardura, 

' Reptiles, ctc'‘ — Naga, Sarpa, Ghona, Vrseika. 

lo. Trees Flowers, elc\ — Kalpavrksa, Amra, Fruitbearing Tree, Withered 
Tree, Lotus, Garland of Flowers. 

I r. Weapons Khadga, Bow and Arrow, Shield, Mudgara Saktii 

Trisula, Arikusa. 

12 . Royal Insignia, etc. Dlwaja; Chatra, Camara, Toraua. 

Means of Conveyance : — Viinana, Pleasure, Boat (Yanaka), Ship 

(Yana). 

i4. Miscellaneous \ — Dharmacakra, Nandavarta, Kalapasa, Rajmandira, 
Nidhana, Tula, Pustaka, Darpaiia, Dadliibhanda, Riktakunibha, Purnakumbha. 


* It bIiouIcI be 96th ns two imtnbors 62 & 63 are repeated, 
t For a complete list of the illustr&tioiiS) see Appendix. 
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These drawings cannot be said to be of extraordinary workmanship 
but are very important as objective representations of common place things in 
a manner peculiar to them. In their crude simplicity they are still to be occa- 
sionally met with as wall paintings in the old mediaeval temples and are worthy 
of being reproduced for their cultural value.* 

The illustrations in G are more or less pen and ink pictures in black 
against an ochre- coloured background sometime relieved by yellow, red and 
light blue colour shades or the original skin colour of the paper itself. That it is 
a manuscript of Jaina origin is clear enough, apart fronv any other evidence, 
from such human figures as the king, the Vyavahari, Rahu, Sokapunisa, Cchinna- 
pada, Natavu, Muni, Yogi, Raja, Dhanada, etc. The Vrddhakanya was looked 
upon with displeasure and had to subject herself to all kinds of scandalous 
criticism, so much so, that her sight in dream even is regarded as a calamitous 
misfortune. All these pictures have peculiarly Gujarati faces and the Vyadha 
instead of using the right hand for discharging an arrow uses his left hand 
after the manner of the Gujarati’s in general.! 

The illustrations in H are mote neatly drawn and with an eye to artistic 
effect. The pictures are set in broad square frames and deep line coloured 
borders. The colours used are more prominent and catching to the eye. Men and 
women figures represent in general the Mughal and Rajput types perhaps slightly 
modified in certain cases. In the typical picture of a Pulindra representing deer 
hunt the lefthand is used in discharging the arrow instead of the right. The 
drawings in some cases are not quite realistic and the composition of some 
might even be objected to. For instance, the sub marine Fire is shown to be 
blazing out in a vessel (No. 23) and the Mudgara has two flowering plants, one 
on each side of it (No. 24). All human figures are almost alike irrespective o f 
their characteristic status. But apart from such blemishes from the point of view 
of art, we gather iniporiant information as regards the dress and manners, 
articles of common use, etc. from which it would not be difficult to have some 
obvious deductions on the social life of those days.J 

The critical examination of these MSS. will not be complete without a 
general discussion of their contents ami the linguistic material that is made 
available to us owing to the very c«»rrupt text in incorrect Sanskrit if it can be 
so termed. No elaborate theory of the Dreams has been attempted in these works 


* Vide the “ Remarks Column ” of tlio Appendix I. 

t In a chivalrous scone represented at the tiiiio of the All India National 
Education Conference at Ahiiiedabad in January the Gujarat heroes used 

their left hand more prominently in all their action.s and speeches 

X As elaborate discussion on these points is not the .j&ubj.ect of. this paper; all 
these remarks have been relegated to the Appendij^* 
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but empirical observations have been recorded and strung together for guidance 
of the general public. These, however cannot be spurned aside as something non- 
sensical as it is the legacy of the ancient world and such recorded observations 
are available in almost all the countries alike. A comparative study of the 
available material supplemented by fresh data to be collected from different 
sources will probably enable us to formulate some basic theory and shed some 
new light on the Dream-Phenomenon which has been a subject of absorbing 
interest to modern psychologists. 




Appendix 


Ms. 

Folio No. 

Object seen in the Dream. 

Resulting Fruit. 

G 

5 

A Pair of Conches 

Increase in wealth, auspicious 



( Sankhayugma ) 

love, obtaining of the best 
jewels, gaining of the celestial 
weapons of Indra (Vajra) and 
the Vaidiirya manis. 

G 

6 

A Dead body (Mrtaka) 

Loss of money, mental 
worries, lamentation, dissen- 
tion, loss of love, ill-health. 

G 

7 

A Flag (Dhvajaj 

Honour from the kind, 
success, obtaining of wealth 
and prosperity and all 
auspicious things. 

G 

8 

A Monkey (Vanara) 

Loss of money, misery, 
poverty, disease, wrath and 
lamentation. 

G 

9 

A Jar filled in 

Joy, success, woman's {fiend- 



(Purnakumbha) 

ship, prosperity, deep love. 

G 

10 

A Crow (Vayasa) 

Lamentation, wrath, violent, 
sorrow and ill-health. 

G 

II 

The Regal Umbrella 

Obtaining of woman, wealth. 



(Chatra) 

money and corn & immediate 




success. 

G 

12+H i5 

An Ass (Rasabha) 

Certain death, pain, disease. 


calamity, permanent feud 
with relatives. * 


* H. has a different verse signifying ; ” loss of wealth, disgust, xnental worrlef 
ftnd suppressed sorrow,” 
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G .x3+H i6 

G i 4 +H i 7 

G i 5 +H i8 

G i6+H i 9 

G i 7 +H 20 

G. i8+2r 

G. i9+2 • 
G. 20 


A Won (Simha) 

A Jackal ( jambuka) 

An Aeroplane (Vimana) 

A Dog (Svana) 

A Lotus (Padma) 

Mungoose (Natcula) 

Book (Pustaka) 
Firef'Agni) 


Success in all actions, honour 
from and association with with 
the king, possession of woman 
and wealth.* 

Loss o[ wealth, mental worries, 
anger, lamentation, death to 
parents.! 

possession of estate, success, 
son, continuous prosperity and 
wealth. X 

Fear, lamentation, worries 
loss of position, loss of wealth, 
destruction. $ 

Love, welfare, joy, removal 
of the cause of sorrow and 
great wealth. || 

Dispute among friends, lamenta- 
tion paysical and mental disease, 
fear and immediate calamity*f 

Higher position, success, gain 
achievement, daughter.^ 

Disease, Calamity, anger, lamen- 
tation, disgust, poverty, loss of 
fortune. § 


* H. Victory over th e enemies, success in ovorything, lieroic action, honoured 
place in themext world. 

t H. '‘Dispute at homo and at the royal court, oxocntion, iniprisonmcnt and 
pain, ” 

X H. has a different verse signifying : “Shelter ooiitiinious happiness, obtaining 
of a rich garment and the possession of the desired objects. 

9 H— “Hunger, Fear, lamentation, worries, ohstacle.s in one’s duty, innnodiate 
quarrels.” ^ 

\\ H— has a Lotus-lake ( Padmakasara ) instead; ‘‘Success in every thingi 
meeting of friends, obtaining of food things’ . 

IT H— “Great exertion, dispute among fricinls, failure in work, di.s]mtes and 
rent burning discissions;’’ . 

V’ H “Health, joy, obtaining of money and corn, acliievoment of the most 

desired object, * 

§ H has “ submarine Fire ” (Vadavanalu) instead ; “Anger, dispute, going 
to the place of lament, loss of money and mental worrios. 

0.a...29 
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G. 

20 

A Disc of Religion 



fDharmacakra) 

G. 

21 

An old Maid 



(Vrddhakanya) 

G. 

22+H 26 

The Elephant (HastiJ 


G. 23+H 27 A Buffalo (Mahisa) 

G 24+H 36 A Bull (Vrsabba) 


H 

24 

A club (Mudgara) 

G 

25+H 37 

A camel (Karabha) 

H 

25 

A Happy woman 



(Saubhagyasundari) 

G 

26 +H 39 

A Businessman 



(Vyavahari) 


Success in all actions, gain happi- 
ness, wealth and prosperity. 

Loss of wealth, mental worrits, 
immediate lear, death, disease, 
lamentation. 

Success in all actions, honour 
from the kind, obtaining of 
wealth, great happiness and 
victory.* 

Execution, imprisonment, lamen» 
tation, immediate death and utter 
failure in all undertakings.! 

Increase in wealth, wellbeing, 

fields and richess, gaining of 
religious merit, objects of desire, 
money.J 

All desires nullified, disgust, 

defeat, great torture. 

ICxecution, imprisonment, lamen- 
tation terrible disease, insult, 
great sorrow. $ 

Continuous enjoyment, fulfilment 
of desire, dalliance, health 

and gain. 

Gaining of wealth, success, 

happiness, increase, great satisfa- 
ction. II 


* H has “ Royal Elephant ’’ ( Rajakunjara )” : King's favour, great wealth 
oorn, continuous success*. 

t H Great exertion, many troubles, separation, loss of wealth, death and 
disputes.’' 

t H " Obtaining of a great position, prosperity and happiness, wealth and 
victory. ” 

S H has ''U8tra”-Los8 of wealth in immediate future, failure in action, defeat, 
mental worries*' 

II H Learning, prosperity, meeting of sons and grandsons, all desires 
answered *', 
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G 27+H 38 Rahu. Execution, imprisonment, repeated 

2igony, loss of fortune, continuo- 
us sorrow and ill-health/" 

G 28+H 28 The Goddess of Honour from the king, wealth, 

Wealth (Laksmi) kingdom, end of disease and lam- 

entation, continued well-being, f 

G 29 A Scorpion Obstacles in wealth, restlessness, 

(Vrscika) fruitless endeavours, great physi- 

cal troubles. 

Prospect of coming wealth and 
welfare, a son and continued 
happiness. 

A successful execution of an under- 
taking, wealth, continued prosper- 
ity, success in all actions.; 

Dispute, loss of position, frustra- 
tion of all attempts, great exer- 
tion and mental worries. 

H 3i. A pot full of curds Gaining of wealth and continued 

( Dadhibhandam ). happiness, success in contempla- 

ted actions, all-sided prosperity. 

G 32 + H 32 An Auspicious Figure Gaining of woman, wealth and son, 

(Nandavarta) health, happiness and prosperity. $ 

G 33 + H 33 The Scales ( Tula ) Loss of money, mental worry, exile, 

quarrel with wicked persons |1 


* H has for title : Rahugrastacandra * -Loss of fortune, mental worries, 
disease, continuous trouble, failure iu action. *’ 

t H Granting of desires, satisfaction from the wealth gained and mental 
happiness owing to the possession of all that is dear to one’s heart 

t H has“ Saphalavrksha ” as a title plenty of wealth and corn, perfect 
health, fulilment of desires. . o. 3iJ is “Kalpavrksha” "which may be taken along with 
it. “Unique success in all actions, festival of birth of a son, fulfilment of all desires. *’ 

H. “ Joy, transportation, fulfilment of desires, perfect peace & anxiety 
among the people. 

11 H has“Trajuka” ( cf. Taraju iu Marathi) as the title. Its significance is 
quite to the contrary “Gaining a friend and mental satisfaction, wealth, heroic action, 
fulfilment of desires 


H 29 The Sun (Aditya) 


G 3o+H79(8i) A Fruit bearing Tree 
(Phalivrksa) 

G 3i An Empty jar 

( Riktakumbha ) 
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G 34 + H 34 ' A Parrot (Suka ) 

. • ! . .j 

G. .35 + H 35 A Sword ( KJiadga ) 
G. 36 + H 4o A Pcacgck ( Mora ) 


G. 37 + H 4l Breaking of the 
Regal-Umbrella 
{ Chatra-bhanga ). 

G. 38 + H 42 A Horse ( Turangama) 
also 67 (69) 


Happinesdi wealth/ soif/ continu- 
ous prosperity and joy.* 

Flight, separation, loss of the wife, 
physical trouble.t 

, I ' w,... ; ' . V? ^ 

All kinds of happiness, content- 
ment, health, fulfilment of desires 
regarding ' religious ambition, 
wealth and prosperity.! 

Dispute, fighting, great calamity, 
misery aild meiital worries.$ 

Increased wealth, auspicious 
love, welfare estate for progeily.(| 


* H it Jis ^‘'Siikttra j» ttappinesif, landed efit'a^cs, ineotitig with 

friends, fulfilment of dearies ij- 'i *. •. /i . • 

t H Ini.s a ^l oup of weapons ( Sarvia Sastrani )—** ReBllosa to iho enemies 
rise of friends and the fiilfilnietit of all dosites ' 

t K-Love, happiness, prosperity, meeting qf.lriends and relations 
^ If has liiiiigiiaehatra-imprisonmont, quarrels, disgust, death ^aiid failure 

in the undertakings. .. ^ ... 

11 H higher position, victory, purity, courage to destroy the enemies, unique 
success ill all actions. Another prognostication is given elsewhoro at, NO 67(09): 
“Wealth, Inippiness at home, honour from the king, immediate arrival of tfio dearpnes^. 



THE PROGRESS OF LOVE IN THE FIRST THREE ACTS 
OF THE SSkUNTALA 

Mr. C. R. Deodhar, Poona 


It has been well remarked that our great poet is above everything else a 
student oi the human heart and is rarely excelled in his “ delicate appreciation 
of its most refined and tender emotions and his familiarity with the workings and 
counter-workings of its conflicting feelings Particularly he excels in depictinjg 
love “ from the first suggestion in an innocent mind to the perfection of passion.” 

It is very interesting, in the light of the above remark, to analyse criti- 
cally the progress of love as depicted in the first three acts of the ^akuntala. 
It must be granted that Kalidasa belongs to that category of poets who believe 
that love is a mystic bond, and love is won or lost in the very first encounter of 
lovers. The first moment is more than half the battle. But — ‘ 

“ Where both deliberate- the love is slight; 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight.” 

And accordingly the lovers in the Sakuntala are lovers at first sight. The first 
three acts depict the pageant of the human heart, set alight by love, in conflict 
with other feelings and emotions that the very circumstances of their being 
evoke in their hearts. It is exactly in this picture of a struggling soul in the 
grip of a great and allconsuming passion that Kalidasa's revealing and extra- 
ordinary delicate art is shown. 

There is such a glaring contrast between the original story and tlusi 
hiagiVial transformation of it in' our play. The bare, unroinantic tale is a story of 
sordid passion. There is very little of delicacy or grace about the ItWre-affair 
straightway they go to the job; £^akuntata feels no ijuoliHS in telling the king 
the story of her birth, and like practically minded parents who arrange the 
dowries and destinies of their children, she bargains with the king for the 
destiny of her offspring, and only alter she has secured the promise does she 
yield to his importunities. How drab, how prosaic is this tale of the wooing and 
winning of the bride ! And how wonderfully has Kalidasa transfused it into the 
very quintessence of romance and poetry I Their meeting, the story of her birth, 
the rapid growth of a mutual passion, the rapturous confession oi their mutual 
love and the final winning -how the minds of both are followed through 
passion, despair to exultation and intense love! And yet the ardour of love is 

• ooQ 
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not allowed to go beyond aesthetic bounds. The story of ^akuntala’s birth is 
most skilfully woven into the conversation of the king with her two friends, and 
the promise as to iSakuntala’s future destiny comes spontaneously from the King 
and is not extracted from him as the condition of their union. And both these 
have been managed with absolute delicacy andgrace^ /Sakuntala, with a maiden’s 
exquisite modesty and shyness, playing the part of an interested listener. 

It is interesting to note that the story of love begun in the first act and 
reaching its consummation in the third act unconsciously reveals most of the ten 
stages of love as given by Vatsyayana. These are — 

(<) (^) (0 (v) (\) ri3rir (%) 

wnifTi: ('S) (d) (S) and lastly (^o) 

II 

Let us see how this progress is reflected in the thoughts and actions of the 
lovers. Let us consider the hero. Already as he enters the hermitage he feels 
along with the exquisite peace of the place- what the throbbing of his arms 
intimated to him- the presence ot Beauty that takes all peace away. ( 

^ *1115 ) When he sees the lovely maidens, he realises 

how the wild-wood bloom outglows the garden flower. ( 

And now he is smitten and fascinated by iSakuntala’s beauty and the 
first phase is there ( ) — and passion for her, desire to possess her, is 

roused in him. His eyes note her artlessly charming form ( cfj: ) 

and they derive a sensuous pleasure in observing her youthful prime that gives 
her bosom such a lovely swell ( ), With the bark garment 

tied with delicate knots upon the shoulder and covering the expanse of her twin 
breasts, she looks like a flower enfolded by a pale leaf. ^ 

). and yet what indeed is not an embellismcnt of sweet forms ? ( ftifqq ff 

all its magic charms blossoms within her 
blood... ( fgtiftiiT srs;*!.) 

The next phase when the mind is so Bewitched and influenced 

that the beloved dominates it, is reached when after having lost his heart to her 
)»e feels that there is no impropriety in his entertaining a longing for her, as in 
laatters bescct with doubt the promptings of the heart are to the good as an 
. uthoritative guide, (ftat % ) Aud as the bee 

assails her and she casts her rolling eyes in his direction, arching her eyebrows, 

; he seems to be learning coquettish play of her eyes through fright only and 
I ot from love *iqi^f-Wlfq f? ) and while the bee 

^ains his wish, the lover stands disappointed through his search after the truth I 
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( W ) Next when he learns the story of iSakuntala’s 

birth from her friends, all his doubts are dispelled, for how can any woman give 
birth to such a lovely form ? The light that sparkles with tremulous beams 
does not rise from the surface of the earth. | ^ 

^§^fe55|?i;|l) He feels his desire is not difficult to obtain: what he dreaded 
as fire is the jewel of his desire. ) He next feels 

the hope that his love is requited, for although she mingles not her speech with 
his, yet when he speaks she turns her ear in his direction, not even when she does 
not turn her face towards him, are her eyes turned to any other object. 

3 And after the alarm of the elephant, when they have to bid 

leave of one another he confesses that he cannot in truth divert his mind from 
occupying itself with thoughts about iS'akuntala; for, his body moves onward, 
but his heart, as if unrelated with it, runs back like the silken cloth of a banner 
borne against the wing. (q=5^f^ JTS | 

II ) 

This is succeeded by the phases and loss of sleep and 

wasting away. For the Vidusaka complains that as his ill luck would have it, a 
hermit’s daughter named ^akuntala was presented to the king’s view when the 
day defore he entered the grounds of the religious domicile, so that now he hai 
not even a thought of going back to the city; and that day, while his friend was 
thinking only of her, the light of dawn broke upon his eyes, f arif g aitf^olg 

fq ^ qTtr^ l btsst fq q q f^^=fq-dg q-#g qqi^ I ) 

The friends of <^akuntala too have observed how the king has shown himself tO 
be enamoured of iSakuntala, and Priyanivada remarks in the Third Act that during 
all those days he has been observed to be wasting away through sleeplessness. 

fii fqii I 

This also suggests the next stage for the king remarks how he has to push 
back the golden bracelet which slips every now and then from his wrist without 
touching the scars of the bowstring on his forearm; and how tears nightly flow 
from the corner of his eye that. rests upon his arm, as he suffers keenly from the 
pangs of love. 

As suggested by the Vidwsaka, the king is full of thoughts of .<5akuntala> 
he feels she requites his love_( sriRIl^srq ) hut perhaps 

Ws hopoB are those of fond lover who judges of the state of his beloved’j 
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feeling by his own desire, and discovers his own every where. ( ) 

When the Vidusaka whose limbs are aching in consequence of the violent 
exertions of the chase, entreats the king to favour him with his permission to 
repose for a single day, the king remarks how he too when he thinks of Kanva’s 
daughter, has little relish for hunting. (r?qifq ^^ft) Tliis 

is the stage known as fqqfqvqt a disgust for all other pleasures; and when 

the Senapati announces that the beasts of the forest are tracked 
the king countermands the chase saying how his ardour was damped by his friend 
the Vidwsaka who had been preaching against it. ( 

ITRr*^5T)And when the Senapati and the Yavana girls have left and the stage 
is cleared ( ) he once more speaks to his friend about 
Sakuntala, showing how his mind has nothing else to think of 
describes her charms: she appears to him like a matchless creation of the 
loveliest woman ^ ). He has moreover this in his 

mind : that immaculate form of hers is like a flower not yet smelt J’sq) 

a delicate shoot not torn from its parent stalk by the nails ( ) 

an unperforated diamond ( or fresh honey whose sweetnss is yet 

uritasted the full reward of meritorious deeds 

5|i55i^). Although she was so reserved by nature ( she averted 

her eyes when he looked at her and smiled as it were from some other cause 
^han love; hence love, whose course was checked by modesty was neither fully 
displayed by her nor yet wholly concealed. ^ ^ 

And at their mutual parting she did betray her feeling towards him though 
with modesty; for, when she had proceeded a few sieps she stopped saying 
“ My foot is hort by the points of kusa grass and then turned back her face 
towards him while pretending to be occupied with disentangling her bark-dress 
from the branches of the shrubs in which it had not really been caught. 

He would once more visit the hermitage-could his friend suggfest a pretext 
jor bis entering into it ? f^?ciq I And when the 

hermit lads request him to be master of the hermitage for a few days~as they 
were being molested by evil demons-the request is readily granted. This is 
setting about for means for the attainment of one’s desire. When 
the queen-mother sends him word that she was observing a fast and that 
on that occasion he ought not to fail to honour her with his presence, he finds 
hmi^elf in .a quandary; but observes that as the queen-mother regarded the 
Vid^lsaka as a son, he should return and tell her how the king’s mind was 
jptent on the commission q! the hormits ^ ) antjl that 
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he should have the goodness himself to perform the office of a son. f 

) Thus he dismisses his large retinue and his friend the 
Vidwsaka, but fearing lest the chatterbox ( ) should disclose his 
present pursuit to the ladies in the palace, he asks him not to think that he 
has any real inclination for the hermit girl ^akuntala; “ Let not, therefore, the 
light words spoken in jest be taken in earnest ” ( 3 

) 

The king has already driven oH the powers of evil, and dismissed by the 
hermits he seeks his love who spends those hours of midday heat with her 
friends on the vine-wreathed banks of the Miilinl; for his heart can no more 
turn back from her, than water can from a slope. 

He has reached a stage of intense passion; he is intoxicated with love (3'tll^!), 
He reflects how the flower-armed love and the moon who seem so worthy of 
confidence, deceive the whole company of lovers ( ^ fe^Rflt^F^'^FRfd- 
^ifR^FRRI^: ) The moon sheds fire on him with her dew rays, and love 
makes his flowery darts as hard as adamant 

) and yet the god gives him real delight since he strikes 
him because of her whose eyes are large and bewitching. 

3TfR2[FRfq R5B;c'^3RRRt ^RF^I^pRR^'^ R I 
Rfif Rf^lF^^FRRRF dlRf^Ff^ 11 

He feels it is possible to embrace closely, with limbs inflamed by love, the 
breeze fragrant with the lotuses and cooled by the spray from the waves of 
the Mfilini. 

RTfejftdtRI^IR 1 

And how he discovers his beloved reposing on a couch of flowers, seriously 
disordered, and yet she looks exquisitely beautiful. It could not be the heat of 
summer, for the disorder brought about by the hot weather does not affect 
maidens in such a charming manner. ( R g gRRRTO^ gRFdJ ) Now he 

listens to the conversation of 5akuntala and her friends, and there comes a 
moment of intense relief. iSakuntala confesses her passionate love for him and 
when in her love message she charges him with cruelty and neglect ( fR^®F ) 
he hastily advances to her pleading that if love inflames her incessantly, love 
almost consumes him. ( RqfR Rgiuft R^R^iRTRfR^F rI 

quickens to a high pitch of intensity. With rare skill the poet makes ^akuntalft 
jealously remark to her friends that they should not tax the great king’s courtesy; 
for is he not separated fropi the fair eyes that long await his return to the 
Q.C....30 
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palace ? 1^011 this conies the confession of his passionate love for her: “Already 
killed by the shafts of love, I feel doubly killed if thou takest my heart to be 
otherwise.” 

RRRR& R^^R^Ioi^atsflR 3R*. II 

But they have heard that kings are prodigal of their love to many says Anas?iya 
where upon the king assures them that inspite of many a wife in the palace 
courts hence forth this dear friend of theirs shall be the chief 

glory of his throne. The friends now make excuses and leave, and the lovers are 
left to themselves. How delicately, how gracefully is the love scene drawn ? 
“ A kiss unkissed is the climax beyond which the affair does not pass.'* The 
poet does not allow love to go beyond aesthetic bounds. The scene is ended by 
the arrival of Gautami, who comes to take away iSakuntala to the hermitage. 

Ill 

And with what reserve and yet how fully does the poet depict the struggle 
in Sakuntala’s heart ? Her love for him is also a lov^e at first sight. She feels an 
emotion scarce consistent with the holy retreat of the hermitage devoted 
to piety. 

R5 5 ^ IR Rfroai RRoftw^l Rgrll 1 

This is When Anaswya asks Dusyanta about his family, his country 

and the reasons for undertaking that weary journey to the forest, she finds that 
her heart is in a flutter. She remarks to herself, “ O my heart, be not uneasy, 
Anaswyii speaks your very thoughts. ” 

rf«r3T, Ri 3^tR I r;«h an R'^r«? 

And when after observing the demeanour of both ( ) i!^akuntalS*s 

friends remark to her that if father Kanya were there, he would make the 
ditinguished guest happy even if it took the most valuable possession of his life. 

“Goto,” she cries in mock anger, “You form some absurd notion in your 
mind and speak; I will not listen to you. *’ 

• 3*^ 3TRR I fq 3?ci; R^R | oj qt q3?oi gfofW I 

When, after the story of her life is told by Anaswya, the king inquires if 
i^akuntala was meant to observe the monastic vow 5[^) for Hf® or only 

temporarily, ; Priyamvada observes that it was her father’s intention to give her 
to a suitable bridegroom, i^akuntala in feigned anger remarks that she would go 
and tell the venerable Gautami how impertinently Priyamvada was talking. Her 
friend playfully suggests that she could not leaye before she paid her the debt 
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she owed her -the watering of two trees-the king gallantly offers his ring ot 
redeem her debt, and Priyamvadii tells <^akuntala that she could leave if she liked. 
Now, i^akuntala says to herself “If I have power over myself** 
and asks her friend “ who are you to send me away of hold me back ? ** — this 
is a clear indication that her mind was wholly dominated by her love for the king 
( ) and the latter too feels that 5akuntala felt towards him as he did 

towards her qqf WRrRt Then comes the 

alarm of the elephant and when they have to part, .Sakuntala finds excuses to 
linger on : her foot is cut by the point of Ku.4a bladp, and her bark-dress is caught 
on a Kurabaka twig. All this the king has observed, who in his exchange of 
confidences with his friend, the Vidwsaka, tells the latter, when he inquires what 
kind of feeling did her eyes betray towards him, 

how love, whose course was checked by modesty, was neither fully displayed 
nor yet wholly concealed. But at their mutual parting she did betray her feeling 
towards him, though with modesty. 

In the third act we discover Sakuntala to be seriously indisposed ( 

). When the friends ask her “ Is the breeze from lotus leaf refreshing to 
you ? ^ She asks in return : “ What ! are my friends 

fanning me ? ** Whereupon her two friends look sorrowfully at one another. She 
has reached the stages of as well as those of g^IJiand The 

king observes how she had wasted away (^^qi ^ ) 

and Priyamvada, while importuning her to tell them what ailed her, remarks 
that her limbs are wasting away every day, though her exquisite beauty has not 
Torsaken her. 

This is dgcfl, I-ortg has iSakuntalfi struggled, and, in her maiden shame has 
not revealed her passion even to the friends of her bosom : it is only now when 
importuned by them, that she conquers all qualms of conscience and mastering 
courage, she talks to them of the desparatc state to which she has been driven 
by love. “ Then if you approve of it, so contrive that the good king takes pity 
on me; otherwise most certainly you will sprinkle for me water with 
sesamum seed *’ 

3 ^ af gw gufsoit I 

I This is 31>iW0ltg, 
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Now they propose that she should write a love-letter. Let her think of 
a (Pretty composition in verse beginning with an allusion to herself. 

j^akuntala agrees but fears lest the king should despise her love 

R f?373Pr ) But she should not disparage herself so : for who would 
ward off with the edge of his garment the moonlight of autumn which allays the 
fever of the body ? 

if ?ifSl Bnf^3T qs^aoi 

And she writes the letter : “ Thy heart I know not ; but Love, O cruel one, 
fiercely inflames both by day and by night my limbs, whose desires are centred 
on thee *' 

33ir <»» anSj ff3TiT HR 3®? sfirRt fs[R[ fq fq I 
aqi 3? ^irii il 

This is And when the king appears and the lovers are left to them- 

selves Sakuntala is still struggling with her maidenly modesty, and warns the 
king that though she was inflamed by love, yet she would not offend against 
those whom she was bound to respect; for she knew she had not the 

power of disposing of herself ^ Her objections are 

overborne; for the king proposes that they can marry by the Gandharva form 
of marriage, and that was not forbidden by law. The love scene is disturbed 
by the arrival of Gautami who like the light separtes tlie chakrawaka 
birds — the loving hearts, but there is a rich promise in «Sakuntala's parting 
remarks “O bower of creepers that removed my suffering, I bid you farewell, 
hoping to be once more happy under your shade.*’ 

aiiR^fR gR fq qf^RtRw | 

Thus, Kalidasa has depicted the progress of love and we feel that he has 
unconsciously followed the teaching of Vatsyayana giving the successive 
stages of the course of love although his accuracy is that of a poet, and not that 
of a scientist: for in actual life the stages may not always succeed in the sequence 
mentioned by the teacher of Ars Amori; nor is it any where insisted in the 
Kamasvtnis that this order is a rigid one; he only mentions them in that order 
as bfting the most probable sequence in a large number of cases. 
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Dr. T. R. Chintamani, Madras 


II 

1 l sin: 

grtniort *9^ I I hh: !l 

g^¥q; II 

Brother Delegates and friends, 

My first duty is to express my deep gratitude to you for asking me to 
preside over the Indian Philosophy section of the Oriental Conference this year. 
I am sensible of the great honour that has been bestowed on me. My awareness 
of it is excelled only by the conciousness of my Incapacity to fill the chair in 
keeping with the tradition set by successive Presidents who have occupied it 
with conspicuous ability and distinction. Recalling their names and thinking of 
the learning and scholarship that they represented, I realise my limitations very 
acutely and plead for a generous measure of your indulgence if I am not able to 
pull myself up to their stature. 

We are living in anxious times. The terrible carnage of six long years 
that we witnessed in every quarter of the globe has made mankind relapse into 
barbarism, into a negation of spiritual values in human hearts and heads. It is sad 
to contemplate that the tragedy of the World War No. 2 had to be finalised by 
the use of a weapon which converted a smiling country into a bleak desert, des- 
troyed its people and devastated the whole land. The Frankenstein monster is 
ever hovering about ready to throw its pall on the fair lands that it frowns upon 
and threatens us all with complete and merciless anihilation. The aftermath of 
the war has not led to peace anywhere in the world. Broken by the war, every- 
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body, victor and vanquished, wants peace. The root causes of this war, as of every 
war at all times, were hatred and fear, intolerance and deceit. The cessation of 
war has not banished these causes; but they have been aggravated a hun- 
dredfold in the hearts of men. Peace can be secured and maintained, not by force 
of arms, not by treaties and formulas, not by flamboyant speeches and majority 
of votes, but only by mutual love and confidence, trust and joy. One misses these 
in the gatherings of international statesmen, who are united only in name and no 
more. The desire for peace, if it exists, is prompted only by the dread of war 
and it dwindles proportionately to the increase in preparedness for war. While 
the cost of war is to be measured in dollars and dead bodies, the cost of peace 
is to be reckoned in a different currency, in the throbs in human hearts and the 
smiles on human lips. 

The allied warriors have won the war; but the allied statesmen are losing 
the peace. This shows that peace, and with it the prosperity of the world, 
cannot be won or retained by these classes of people. And it is amusing to hear 
general Smutts claiming spiritual leadership for Europe. So long as men will not 
trust and be trusted, so long as they will not give up their fears and hatreds 
diplomacy and deceit, think in terms of themselves and not of the other fellow, 
divide themselves into power groups ethnically, economically and otherwise, 
there will not be peace anywhere on the globe. 

Thanks to the discoveries and inventions of Science, the inhabitants of 
this planet have been brought close together and none can remain apart from any 
other. This unity acheived by science has not succeeded in bringing about a 
union. Forces of disruption which proclaim difierenccs are more potent than 
those which make for amity and concord. In the result, the common man is 
harassed by the sufferings and privations of the present hour and haunted by 
dismal forebodings about the future. Confusion, fear and despair are writ large 
on humanity’s brow and real peace is eluding the grasp of men. 

Verily, the world is out of joint. Looking at the posture of affairs in the 
world today, it is crystal clear that modern civilisation which is synonymous 
with western civilisation has failed woefully. It has lost all its polish; the silk 
glove has been rent to shreds and the destructive sword stands forth in all its 
naked and unabashed savagery. If the world is to be made safe for humanity, 
that task, imperative in its urgency and imponderable in its magnitude, must be 
undertaken by the nations of the East where now, as many times before, light 
must dawn and travel due west. Luckily, not all the battlefields of the world 
have extinguished the eternal suns that contain warmth and carry energy and 
life to all things of the universe, great and small. Never in human history have 
we heard of soldiers or diplomats who came to build. They personify forces of 
destruction. They cannot create. For this, one must turn to poets, philosopher3 
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and prophets who think, speak and act in terms of the spirit. They alone can 
rescue the world order from its moral bankruptcy, revitalise it and convert our 
homes from a graveyard of our hopes and aspirations into a flower garden where 
grow in colourful profusion all things which are great, holy and of good report. 

I belive that Conferences such as ours are intended to bring about this 
consummation by gathering together the cream of our country’s intellect soaked 
in the culture of the past, who can think wisely, and direct the mind and hearts 
of men along the paths of truth, beauty and virtue. More than others, we who. 
are votaries of the arts and letters, the philosophy and religion of this ancient 
land, have a special mission to discharge. That is to carry India’s; mssssage of 
hope and good cheer to the distracted countries of the west, to. take India’s, 
torch to illumine the dark caverns of western intolerance, to salvage the 
western world from its slough of despond. This mission pertains in a pre-eminent 
measure to us assembled in this section of the Conference as exponents of India’s 
philosophy, the understanding of which and translating it into practice is the. 
only v\ay to restore the world to its sanity. 

In many ways Indian philosophy is distinct from the philosophies of the 
West. Every point of its distinction invests it with a superiority. It is no exaggera- 
tion to observe that philosophy in the, west was largely theoretical in interest 
and had rarely, if ever, any practical application. More often than not, every 
variety of it represented but a fashionable view rather than a way of life exem- 
plified in the daily lives and actions of its votaries. That is because in the 
west philosophy was divorced from life for the generality of mankind into whom 
it did not soak and for whom it did not make so universal an appeal as in India. 
Here, whatever be the school of thought, philosophy was wedded to religion; 
for, it was realised long long ago that there is no fundamental incompatibility 
between them and, what is more, that one is the fulfilment of the other. Philoso- 
phical ideas and religious experiences have ever been intertwined in the east 
whether in the sacrificial hymns of the Vedas, or the philosophical disquisitions 
of the Upanisads and the Brahma swtras or the liturgical and ethical literature of 
the Dharma i^astras. That intellectual quest must fulfil itself in spiritual conquest, 
that mental outlook must be educated iino mystic intuition, that empirical duality 
should give place to transcendental union where one does not see another, does 
not hear another, does not know another, that has been for ever the longing of 
the Indian seekers. To them philosophy as a view is the sign-post of a way 
leading to a vision. 

The people of the west, though they thirst for peace, are preparing for 
war. But the nations of the east have always laid the emphasis on peace in their 
thoughts and actions. To the Indian, philosopher, Vedantin, Buddhist or Jain, 
the quest has ever been for attaining peace without and peace within. The 
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insistence on i^nnti, the determination of its nature and the training of the body 
and mind to endeavour to attain it have been the main purpose of the Indian 
Philosopher towards which all his energies were directed. No wonder that 
we in the east have ever held war with abhorrence and are generally pacifist in 
temper, outlook and action. It is worthy of note that every Upanisad begins and 
ends with an invocation for i^anti anh every karma enjoined on the Hindu is 
intended to realise it for oneself and for humanity at large. 

The nations of the west and the people of the east who have imbibed 
western ways of ordering their social, economic and political institutions know no 
rest from the anxieties of statecraft and are playing a perpetual game of chess on 
the political board. They are divided into opposite camps with shifting alliances 
dictated by the expediencies of the passing hour. By the assertion of differences, 
individual and national, by the barriers of various kinds that they place between 
themselves, the western people are creating permanent cleavages which are 
aggravated by arrogance and make for untold misery. Universal happiness does 
not lie that way. It is the affirmation of affinities rather than the detailing of 
differences that wdll knit humanity into one and do away with the cause of 
conflicts. ^ J says the Upanisad. To Indian 

philosophy belongs the credit of having voiced forth down the ages the message 
of this abiding unity of all things, living and nonliving by their being pervaded 
ky the same vitalising principle. I The whole universe is pervaded 

by God. If this fundamental truth is realised and acted on by every one, where 
would conilicts arise ? Where would be the need for the gnashing of angry teeth 
or for shedding futile tears ? As Prahlfida of old observed to his sire, 

?ir?i 5i*Rriv I 

<W7FJlf^I fcl: II ? 

When one sees that duality and plurality are fictitious and illusory, that what 
ultimately remains as the real is One, One will not 

be lost in the bewildering multiplicity ol the world. It is only when one 
forgets one’s unity with the universe, limits oneself by name and form in space 
and in time, that one acquires a separateness distinguishing oneself from the 
other and lives in continuous hope of enveloping it or in constant dread of 
being encompassed by it. But, where there is no other, and all is one and one 
is all, there is no one and an other, no vicunh and tmim no acquisition or 
deprivation, no anger or sorrow, h'or, The survival of Indian 

culture and the Indian way of life down the corridors of time despite the many 
and powerful onsloughts made on them is to be accounted for by the fact that 
this lesson of all-pervading unity took stronghold of the minds and hearts of 
men among us. If today, peoples of other lands and we too of late in our own 
country are torn by strife and turmoil, it is because they never learnt that 
le9Son and we have now forgotten or ignored it. 
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.f V j -The other , day, the American Commerce Secretary, Henry Wallace 
pfeservcdii “Far top often, the law of the nations has been the law of the jungle; 
and the constructive spiritul forces of the Lord have bowed to the destructive 
loxccs.af Sataji.“ Wise words these uttered by one anxious to remove every 
barrier and weld all countries into one, world. But such a task howsoever 
eagerly desired, can never he accomplished by peoples whose philosophy of life 
W based on acquisitive instincts, who hay« made grab and carry it into a fine. art. 
Indians are reproached as being idealistic, other-worldly, with no realistic sense. 
If all human endeavour is to be directed to eliminate sorrow and acquire 
happiness, that result can be achieved, not by accumulating the goods of the 
world whidh have nothing of lasting good in them, not in seeking them as the 
goal of existence. A realisation of their instrumental value, that they are means 
only in a limited measure to other ends and that what has abiding value ultimate* 
iy is something else called Paramariha to distinguish it from the ephemeral 
arthas of fugitive value, is alone the way to enduring happiness in the true sense. 
•Indian thought and Indian life were actuated by a realisation of this fundamental 
./ri/M. That is why though the Indian seers lived in the jungle, they never acted 
•on the law of the jungle. The summum bonutti to the Indian seer was not 
llwt the fourfold objectives of human endeavour, dharma, artha, k&ma, 

and mok?a, the'priirtiacy is given to dharma and it is insisted that the quest for 
the rest must in consonance with the principles of righteousness. For, dharma 
'sustains the Universe. 

^ , 5IHI I 

j .. . , The study of metaphysics or Vedaita in Indian thought is called uttara- 
mimamsa and as is proper, is postponed to the study of the canons oi right 
conduct known as pwrvamimamsa. Dharmajij^asa generally prccedes.Hrahmajij>?nsa 
and be foundational to it. One looks in vain in the philosophies of tlie west for this 
r 4 lkma)t.and spiritital order .in courses of instruction and study. Their counterparts 
•in Hiiidu,' Buddhist and Jaina systems affirm the connection between dharma .and 
j^dPafand show the futility of any knowledge divorced , from dharma or righteous- 
ness. -Broadbased on eternal) principles, ( sanatana dhrama, ) whichareiinmu- 
ttablfe. by 'transient consideration of expediency, the metaphysics of the eastern 
thinkers niade a universal appeal. The knowledge so gained was not the result of 
•dailectiq^al skill, but was the illumination of a vision, as insight into the core of 
things born of intuition. It was wisdom excellence. The philosophers were 
seers, dnzstiirah^ and each system that they propounded was known as adar^ana, 

; 1)1 j-:!.. The wisdom or pana sought is not mere knowledge of the external world, 
pana. It is knowledge of oneself or atmajwana which alone is the 
truest Wisdom,^ -It is knowledge of the essence of things, of their true nature and 
Thiport. it goes by the name of par^ vidyii or brahma vtdya. For, in it all other 
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species of knowledge are based and are intended to lead to it as the ultimate goal. 
While on this vve may recall to our minds the spiritual orientation given ^amongst 
us to every variety of vidyH^ how every kind of learning, art And skill was 
made to serve a religious purpose, was sublimated to noble ends freed from amy 
taint or tendency to serve unholy or destructive aims. While scientific advance 
in the west has outstripped the development of moral consciousness in the modern 
man, Indian thought has always contributed to the education and enrii:b!r 
ment of human personality such that amongst us knowledge and goodness wore 
never at war with each other. 

Atma vidyd is suz gezieris* It is different from all other vidyas^ yeti it 
comprehends them all. It is superior to them since it can invest a man with.’the 
greatest good that he can or ought to aspire for, namely mok^a ot liberation. 
Super-excellent as it is, it is not to be got for a song; but it has to be strivencfor 
and can be acquired by strenuous endeavour arising from discriminatippy 
detachment and discipline. The qualifications of a seeker after wisdom. are 
To the Indian, philosophy is not an abstract quest, but a live issue determining 
his outlook and conduct. One need not wonder at the insistence on mentaL and 
moral qualities for the jindsu who in the last resort is also a mufnuk.Us Saph 
wisdom is not as husk to be thrown about in promiscuous profusion but.is.^. an 
invaluable diamond to be zealously guarded and handed over in. secret 
initiation only to the deserving and earnest pupil. It is transmitted by, up^dem^ 
attained by tapas^ understood by contemplation- and realised by reverent study. 
It is a iS’Astra to be received from the guru by the pupil who has stood the test, 
who has been found to be the uttamadhikAri, deserving of the confidence of the 
receptor by reason of his intelligence, industry and integrity. 

^ 1 m I 

are expressions characterestic of our way of philosophic thinking. These marks 
invest it with a sacredness for which one searches in vain in westsrn.thQiigiit. 
It is these that relate Indian wisdom to problems of life in a more ceaUs^flie 
than the speculations of the weat. While every school of philosophy, in the, west 
is associated with one specific individual and has rarely i|ifluenced ofcheiiSi) 
Indian philosophical systems are adhered to indrofessionand practice by.- commtis 
nities and groups, by large bodies of common men into whose daily life and 
conduct each system has permeated in diverse ways. 

A distinguishing feature of Indian thought is that every orthodox system 
owns allegience to Veda and accepts the authority of the i^ruti. This, adherence 
to j^futi and acceptance of it as a pramana or source of knowledge, 
even to anumana is likely to be misunderstood and discounted as of little value- 
The Indian philosophers always realised that in matters. spirituali which iflK. only 
another word for what is super -sensuous, reason cannot be a. but one 
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•touldtrust only to?reveUti3n which is articulated experience of great seers. 
Ttietprsmapy of <^bda prain&na over the other instruments of knowledge is the 
foundation* of all great religions. The old Testament starts with saying : “ In the 
hpginnfog was the Word, the Word was with God and the Word was God. 
The )>roplfot of- Arabia got his spiritual inspiration and the command to teach 
his^^go^pel from a voice which spoke to him from alar. To the Hindu philosopher 
the Veda is eternal and self-existent. Its absolute validity arises from its 
It forms the touchstone by which all theories are tested. Each 
school of Hindu philosophy claims vedic sanction and the high water mark of 
Indian philosopher is aware that mere sensible experience or intellectual disputa-* 
tion will not reveal the nature of Reality. svq: | Intellect cannot 

comprehend nor can ulterrence describe it. It has to be intuited, experienced by 
super-sensuous processes. The eyes of the flesh are not equal to its sight. To 
see it one has to be vouchsafed divine eyes. ^ said the Lord to 

Arjima. Such knowing is to be equated with Being. R^Rf.The realisation 

of oneness with Brahman or better, the consciousness of oneself as Brahman* is 
the end of philosophical quest. This identity of the Individual with the Supreme 
is proclaimed by ^ruti, proved through inference and perceived in anubhava. 

To say this does not mean that the Indian philosopher goes by faith 
alone. No one is more rationalistic than the Vedantiii. Every Vcdaniic treatise 
la a marvel of relentless logic. The classic method of dialectics, of p^rvapak^a 
and siddhmta exalts the canons of proof to a liigh pedestal. In fact, the 
preliminary training which every student of Vedanta is made to undergo in 
Ny&ya sSstra is a recognition of the place of reason in Indian thought. The 
inquiry into the nature and forms of reasoning is an essential introduction to 
metaphysical search; for, true to. their name, the pramayas provide the ‘measure* 
of knowledge and the criterion of its truth. 

Indian philosophy is both speculative and spiritual. It includes theory and 
p^adtice* It involves both apprehension and aspiration and is intended to lead 
to attainment. Arising intimately and immediately out of the problems of life, 
its purpose Is to provide a solution for the aching ills of humanity and free it 
from its travails. It was in such a crisis that the greatest philosophic poem that 
the world has known was born, a work that provides in brief an encyclopaedic 
account of all the extant philosophic theories of the land. In this sense, Indian 
philosophy is intensely practical. To the protagonist of every school, it claims to 
Solve his immediate problems and invests him with knowlnigc ol how to 
overcome them and attain the deathless happiness that he lungs lor. It points 
the way to moksa or release from bondage in this vale of tears. 

The Urge for philosophic thinking in our land has always been the desire 
for tfais. release and the longing for eternal happiness, A consciousness that one e 
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nature is limited in knowledge, action'* and enjoyment, a discontent with 'the 
present and a longing for transcending those limitations and to attain iiifinitudi 
m foi^hi and being has been the motive in all lands for metaphysical* searcfrWttd 
particularly so in ours. The vedic sacrifices promise unalloyed and tihdying 
bliss in svarga. The Upanisads discribe the Absolute in terms of anandk and 
of them narrates a calculus of pleasure which will baffle the boldest 'hrithmetfc. 
The Supreme is a compound of existence, knowledge and blisS which detit^ 
description. The swtras reler to a bourne from which no traveller ever returOeitb 
and end with the aphorism: 1 This is the grfeates^ 

attainittent that one can aspire for. It is the summurn bonuni of life. 

4 ssvcn qi dd: I ' ' " 

JT 5:^5? p^iisfq II 

This divine discontent and the longing for release have for their corotta- 
Fies certain intellectual and moral attributes which alone will qualify one for' the 
inquiry into Brahman; An awareness of the distinction between the true arid thfe 
false, detachment from mere sensuous pleasures, denial of them to oneself, and a 
rigorous course of bodily and mental discipline leading to concentration are 
the fundamental requisites of metaphysical study, This feature makes oUifs a 
living philosophy; for, to know it is to live it in every aspect pf it. Our philo- 
sophy did not exist between the covers of a book, but was embodied .in the 
thoughts, attitude and activity of its teachers. Yajflavalkya and. Maiueyt, 
Bhrgu and Varuna, Yania and Naeiketas, Buddha and Mahavira, Gaudapada and 
Bhagavatpada, Ramanuja and Madhva, De.^ika nnd Diksita were personalities 
that portrayed in their daily life and conduct the systems that they propounded^ 

This world »s not a vale of tears; it is a vale of soul-making. Indillh 
philosophy is not pessimistic by any means. It promises that, every one <fkn 
overcome his finiteness and partake of the Infinite whose coiitent is supreiA^ 
bliss. An examination of the source of finitude indicates the way of its solu- 
tion. All schools of Indian thought are agtv-ed that the root of alj evil is ignor 
ranee which is the enemy of light. AmdyavidyC% and amldikarma are both 
duhkham'^la the. samas.i is of course different. The latter invests man with his 
bodily life in the present incarnation. The former warps his intellect leading 
him to coni use hi^ true natnre with his body and enmeshes him more and more 
in the coils oi karma perpetuating his bondage for life beyond Tife, The wiay to 
liberation is by breaking the shackles of karma and by tearing the veil of 
avidaya. When these are accomplished, the illusion of finitude disappears, the 
cosmic causal series i.s i^.iiiunated and the individual realises the , truth of the 
mahavakya, TattvamaA Knowing oq he feels and is sqo^ 

engulfed in the joy oi that reallsttiun. | m 

This summiim bonum, the parama purusartlia of human thought arid endeavour 
is replete wRh supreme bliss which pasneth comprehension and commuriic^tioh. ^ 
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' The path to this consummation has been differently laid by philbsapherat 
In this land. No physician of bodily ills ever ' prescribed with greater regard- ti¥ 
the needs and capacities of the flesh than these mental healers had for'desire 
and desert when they dealt with the sickness of the soul. Knowing that the 
purpose of "philosophy is to harmonise human personality with the eternal 
pririciple, it was rec* j’nised that the triune aspects of man's nature as*one whb 
knows, feels and acts must be pressed into service to attune the F'inite tp'the 
Infinite and ultimately to make him one with it. From this recognition ariseihe 
philosophies of «J^7ana, Bhakti and Karma each intended to help to Achieve khe 
same goal and suited to the powers and potentialities of the individual aspirant.' 
Each system is built on the postulates that it starts with and is a logical 
developement of its first principles. To the Buddhist whose Nirvana is paaai^ 
into contentless cosmic vastness, the ideal is to be realised by negating every-* 
thing leading to affirmative existence, the chief and greatest of them being 
activity or karma. The karma inTmainsaka tried to shed the taint of karni^a by 
turning it to spiritual ends, by sublimating it. By external purity of the body 
and internal purity of the mind and heart, it attempts to transform man into 
a celestial being. The Sankhya philosopher, acquiring (ilmChmlma places 

hi? finger on as the acch villain of the cosmic drama. And he tries to 
isolfite the self from her blandishments. The yogi gathers his vital - airs from 
all parts of his being and giving them an upward urge, concentrates them in 
contemplation, and losing himself in samadhi, discovers his self in siddhi. The 
bhakta starts with a painful consciousness of his separation from the Peity* 
He soon draws himself to it by ceaseless kainkarya. He gradually shortens 
the distance that separates him from the divine by kainkarya and qualifying 
himself for admission into the realms of God, he enjoys tlie beatitude of living 
in God's world, the ecstasy of unw myslicay and loses himself in the thrills and 
throbs oi divine pulsation. Once in that transcendental region, he does not 
return, ^ 

.The man of intellect treads a different aud lone path. He sees the futility 
of kanna, evil or good. The one binds you with iron chains; the other chains, 
are of gold. Ignorance is the cause of karma. It leads to a false identification, 
of the subject with the object and arouses attachments that cling and bind. The. 
cause will disappear only with the dawn of true konwlcdge. 

And so, the fire of i»iina should destroy the dross of karma and produce 
fcrahma-saksfttkata which is equated with salvation or inukti. While other 
thinkers hope for salvation only after the present life is over, the last believe# 
that it is possible even in this life and hopes to attain it by atniajn&nci here and 
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nttw says the s'ruti and the Gita explains as 

i. e,, before the dissolution of the body. 

In all schools of Indian philosophic thought, the highest criterion of truts 
is personal verifiability. The seeker becomes a seer. Rational exploration fulfils 
it^lf in individual experience. Vtdantic knowledge is not merely a matter of 
taith, nor a dialectic deduction, but a spiritual realisation. While trying to 
interpret the cosmos rationally, it helps to draw the Finite towards the Infinite 
and endow the individual with a vision of the Supreme. The very first aphorism 
of the* Brahma sutras, Is an essay in cosmology and in religion; 

for, it describes the source of the universe and its goal. What is true of the 
Ved&nta as a school of thought applies to the other schools as well, the vatdika 
and the avaidika systems. Every one of them expounds a view and unfolds a 
vision and details a path leading to that cosummation, howsoever, it may be 
Oonnoted, 

The variety of Indian philosphic theories only points to the catholicity of 
the Indian mind which seeks to provide for all grades of the intellect and alt 
shades of individuality. The schools of Vedilnta which trace their source to 
prastHna traya express differences of standpoint and interpretation not 
unjustified by varieties of scriptural texts. The vast volume of ^ruti 
is abridged in the swtras. The cryptic character of the latter calls for mimftmsafct 
rules for understanding their import and differences of interpretation lead to 
the formulation of rival theories. Every system lays hold on texts germane 
to itself and endeavours to explain or explain away those not in accord with it. 
The bheda sriitis seem to indicate a dualistic metaphysics. The monistic texts 
deny plurality or duality and mahdvakyas like Tattvamasi^ aham brahmusmi 
unequivocally proclaim absolute non-duality. The advaitin relies on these as 
the paramatatparya of the Vedanta swtras. One may wonder what this bewilder- 
ing variety means and may feel perplexed by it. MayavacJa and the theory of 
nirguvabrahmaii on the one hand, the theory of vBisfaikya and the idea of 
sagii^abrahman on the other and the view of the permanent distinctness of the 
triad of Isvara, jlva and prapoTua seem to strike discordant notes militating 
against Vedantic symphony. But, the trouble arises only if one adopts the 
method of exclusion and not of inclusion in philosophic criticism. Distinctions 
and differences have significance and are important only in debates and disputes. 
But the purpose of vedantic study does not lie merely in vakyartha and verbal 
dialectics. The srutis are systematised in the swtras and the GUa expounds them 
in picturesque language. The purpose of the Gita was to guide humanity 
personified in Arjuna in the ways of spirituality and to provide the equipment 
for the pilgrimage. By the same token, the sruti and the sietra must be understood 
to have a like purpose, to serve the practical ends of human aspiration. Since 
such aspiration must be influenced by predilection and as attainment mmlt be 
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determined by capacity, many roads are sketched forth in the realms 
o! the spirit and freedom is given to each aspirant to choose the way 
that he will pursue. Speculation without realisation is mere Vedftntic 

experience is more important than Vedantic expression. 

Each school may be said to be a response to the vital needs oi the age 
which gave birth to it. Each philosopher from the vedic times, (if one may 
.speak of vedic ‘times’ at all ), has outlined in his thought and portrayed in 
hU being the spirit of the age in which he lived. The varieties of vedaptic 
speculation gave utterance to the same varieties, but in different words. All of 
them aim at the progressive realistion of Brahman. Starting with dualistic 
externality and differentiation, they all end with upity howsoever that unity 
may be understood. It may be one only and not many; or, it may be One•//^^ 
many; or, it may be one and many. The content of spiritual experience is 
determined by the qualities of the adhikari. The vidyas are various; they 
are identical in purpose, namely, in the words of the invocation, to lead 
one from falsehood to truth, from darkness to light, from death to immortality. 
That is what the Rgveda asserts in the well-known saying 
The Gita guarantees the same truth in the proclamation : “Whoever worships 
Me in whatever form, finally reaches Me.’* Ultimately the needs of the mumuksu 
and his moods determine the manner of the approach to the divine and the 
content of the life in it. Whether mukii is loss 0/ personality or loss in 
personality may be disputed on the way; but, it does not trouble the mukta for 
whom the problem is dissolved in the nectar of Brahmanubhava. The main 
purpose is to attune the Finite with the Infiiiiie and make it one with it. 
Whether it is done by meditation or by devotion or by service is a matter of 
detail. Brahman is the centre from which all spiritual facts and ideas radiate 
and in it all experiences must meet. Brahmasaksatkara may take the form of 
discovery of the self as God, or of dedication of it to God, or remain iii 
consciousness of perpetual dependence on God, 

But howsoever realised, the motive of all philosophical quest is to understand 
and attain what is at once the ground of the cosmic process and the goal of 
human progress. The way of wisdom lies, not in adopting the path of exclusion, 
but in trying to find points of affinity in different schools of thought and in culti* 
vating a sympathetic and synthetic understanding of different points of view. 
One must see merit in every system and use it for one’s spiritual education. As a 
teacher of old would have it, 
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ineaning that constantly hearing about the ksanika vada and s?"mya vada of tKc 
Buddhist will train one in vairagya, that action in accordance with Jaina pre- 
jcepts will fill him with the saving grace of tenderness to man and bird and beasti, 
that constant discourse about the all-pervading Brahman will ere long make him 
see all things with the eye of Brahman and then the mind will dwell forever in 
ih® Divine with whom it will be always cn rapport. The following quotation from 
the Nyayakusumawjali of Su Udayanacharya is significant : ' ; 

| irli %mi I ifii | fqamf I 

ir?T I |fa I I fR n''>>ir- 

-9«;. I ?I[qp^qq5I ^qifq^l; | 1 

,Apd so, may we not sing together in heart and voice and pray with the poet : 

- q siqi: egqiaa ffei 

I^5ii6n?cn: qi^fh ffniqqii: I . . 

^s4 qt qif^gasss ^f!)fqR»qt fft: II 

:j<:! . . ■ 

1 shall now pass to consider some criticisms of Indian philosophic thought. 
I have already referred to the fact that, in India, philosophy and religion are 
".wteddcd together and are never kept apart. This is sometimes pointed out as a 
.defect of Indian thought, To my mind, this is an especial excellence of Indiap 
.genius that the relation was looked upon as a natural consummation of philo- 
.sophy. The highest knowledge, atmajodna is intended io i^roi\[xcQ dtmasfiksfitkdfa 
..and has no significance apart from that purpose. In the last resort, what matters 
.Vjeallyds behaviour, not mere belief. Activity is more important than apprehen- 
.sign. Ui:\derstanding.of Reality must lead to the realisation of .the perfection 
W'hich is God. 

The criticism most often made against Indian philosophy is that it is other- 
worldly and this feature coupled with the doctrine of 7 ndjd serves to condemn 
dt as negative in outlook and unethical in content. Barring the Carvaka view 
. which could not develop a complete and convincing philosophy eyery School of 
^bought eastern or wesrern, has to r cognise that the material order does not 
c^jhaustr Reality. Physics grows into metaphysics. The borderland between the 
Jyyo has vanished. An ethics based on pure materialism, and the shifting phanta- 
smagoria of the perceptual world cannot satisfy the hankerings of the spirit. 
The material basis, though necessary, is still incomplete. Man is not merely a 
body to be fed, clothed and housed. He is a spirit also. The intimatidnls of 
immortality that he gets from the unseen forces of the universe invite him to the 
fellowship of a transcendental realm ?iud seeks to transjprm him into a superior 
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being. This alchemy is wrought by the aspirant by a process of self -noughting 
which leads to self -discovery. True, it is negative in method which cuts across 
the natural order and the historical process from which one wishes to obtain 
release to enter the transcendental goal which can be described only in negative 
terms as what it is not, and not as what it is. To one lost in the vortex of the 
historical process, spiritual drives must appear other-worldly and negative in 
content. To those accustomed to the chains of samsara the freedom of nirvana 
appears a vacuity. But, if ethics is to have any meaning, it must take note 
of a procession of events different from the process of matter. The world of 
things may be the environment of our bodies, but God is the environment of our 
soul. We feel, every one of us, 

Whether we be young or old 

Our destiny, our being's heart and home, 

Is with Infinitude and only there. 

( Wordsworth : Prelude VI. Of somthing etc.) 

Not infrequently are we conscious of a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply infused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. ” 

( Wordsworth : Extension, Book IV) 

A system of ethics is intended to give depth and fervour to moral life, solace 
ih its sufferings, courage in its obstacles, light in its bewilderments and confidence 
in its frustrations. All this can be vouchsafed only by a philosophy that speaks 
of a universal order that is not exhausted by the world of sense. Right conduct 
cannot be expected from men groping about as ‘ in a darkling plain swept with 
confused alarms of struggle and flight when ignorant armies clash by night. * 
In the words of the poet, 

One adequate support 

For all the calamities of moral life 
Exists — one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'r 
Sad or discontented, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power. ” 

Sd, cut away from its philosophical moorings, ethics can have no existence or 
justification. Far from being unethical in character, Indian philosophy is supreme- 
ly ethical in foundation and in fulfilment. The moral education of the individual 
i . . Q.O(r.,.3JK 
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insisted on as preleniinary to qualify him for metaphysical quest and the life ol 
social dedication or in which the realised soul spends the remainder 
of his days affirm beyond doubt the importance of ethics in Indian philosophical 
schools. To say that Indian thought is individualistic and unsocial is to miss the* 
peculiar differentian of Indian genius. Each man must conduct the search for the 
spirit in himself and for himself. The Indian Rsi was a recluse who betook 
himself to inaccessible caves dark as Erebus to court the company of the Supreme’ 
to illumine the recesses of his being. The intimations of immortality are received 
only in the solitude of meditation. The finite reaches the Infinite only by tapas 
exacting as it is exclusive and not in the ferment of the forum or the din of the' 
market place. Spiritual education and spiritual graduation must be an individual 
affair and it can never be a reproach on the Indian thinker that he pursues a 
lone path. The soul’s pilgrimage is not a railway journey. 

The other charge that, if the reality. of the world is denied, ethics ceases 
to have any importance is more powerful, but none the less untenable. The 
problem-situation which prompts reflection and demands solution arises only in 
a world rent by conflicting interests prompted by the view that multiplicity 
is ultimate and final. The sense of the many is the root of diversity and distinc- 
tion. Where there is division there is conflict. Separateness breeds opposition. 
The theory of only asserts that this multiplicity is not real, that it neither 
is nor has value as it seems. It is under its influence that one thinks of oneself 
as isolated, as one of many existents. Wc forget that unity 

alone is the truth. The solution of the moral problem cannot arise 
unless the unity underlying the diversity is perceived and realised. 
That will be only when the veil of is torn from the soul’s eye. 

Then, entering into eternal life, one will lay little store by the doll-play of 
the material world. He will be in the world, but not of it. He will not abstain 
from work; for, says the Lord «ri5 

will be worship. His look becomes a benediction. His words are wisdom. 
His every act is a consecration. Autonomous as he is, being a svaraV he goes 
about as an automaton and his life is a continuous affirmation of the True, the 
Good and the Beautiful. He is a Intensely holy, he sheds happiness 

about him. The Jivanmukta, though bound in flesh, is free in spirit. He 
Can crowd eternity into an hour 
Or stretch an hour into eternity. 

I am afraid that I have tired you by a recital of what must be obvious to 
all. Let me hasten to add ^ 3 I must crave your indulgence for a 

few minutes longer while I let myself make two reflections. I have heard safd 
that Indian philosophy is not progressive, that it does not keep pace with the 
times and has developed no new theories. In this it is likened to Samskrt language 
which is not alive today in the tongues ol men» It is contrasted with western 
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•philosophy which is. ever on the move ^pounding fresh views like evolutipnism, 
humanism, holism etc. Even the old theories bearing the labels of. idealism and 
, realism are. making new incarnations as neoTidealism, neo-realism, surrealism 
^ and such like. It is asked : Has Indian thought become sterile after the founders 
of the Vadantic schools ? Is theirs the last word on the subject ? In fact, even the 
.modern philosophers of our land are found to be interpreters and expositors of 
^ancient theories and not originators of new ones. In my view^ we do not suffer 
by this contrast. On the other hand, it shows the degree of perfections which 
our philosophical systems have attained that they cannot be supplemented or 
supplanted, Indian philosophic thought is like the waters of the holy Ganges 
flowing from the ancient and eternal springs of the Himalayas. The best that can 
be said about man and his Maker has been most beautifully expressed in the 
sacred texts. The Indian thinkers, interpreting those words help to irrigate those 
life-giving waters to minds unborn to dispel their confusions and dower them 
, with knowledge. The Vedic sun shines through the age with its undying beacon 
and our great thinkers take us in hand to tread the bright paths to reach that 
glorious Light from which the lesser, lights derive their illumination. Not so the 
western thinkers who, since the days of recorded history, from the days of Hera- 
clitus and Protagoras have been groping in the dark with nothing to guide them 
save their own intellectual powers subject to the limitations of their finitude. 
New theories are woven out of iheir minds as new vistas open forth to their 
gaze and* they feel the need and the urge to revise their old notions unsuited to 
changing demands. We in India are; heirs to an inheritance while they in the 
west are continuously minting their coins of disputed currency and for ever re- 
. casting their dies. We arc content to conserve our heritage, keep it alive in our 
head and heart, trasmit it whole and entire to those who come after us and 
extend its benefits to people of other lands who arc apt to receive iL 

Along with this sense of satisfaction that we derive, goes a great duty. 
Of late, the study of philosophy has fallen on evil days. In the glamour for 
foreign things, Indian philosophy too has lost prestige and it is sad to cotemplate 
that the study is not popular in our universities. It is particularly tragic that it 
should be so little in favour especially in south India, the home of the three 
great acaryas. 

It should, however, be admitted that both in the past and in the immediate 
present orientalists of repute have been bestowing a good deal of attention on 
Indian philosophical texts. Several publications of great merit have appeared 
during the period that has elapsed between this meeting and the last. But it 
should be observed that very much more has to be done by way of unearthing 
valuable texts like those of Bhartnnitra, BhartrprapaJ7ca, Upavarsa, Bhavadasa 
etc. and publishing critical editions of the philosophic texts and presenting 
authorised and correct English renderings thereof. If I am permitted to make a 
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suggestion, I would welcome the formation of societies like the Pali Text Society 
—a society for the publication of Vedantic texts, another for the publication of 
Mimamsa texts and so on. Several texts on Vedanta and Mimamsa have beeh 
published till now, without any pretence of being critical. Such works ought to 
be edited with care and critical acumen. Several works of rare merit have no't 
yet seen the press at all; and there are quite a lot of them; a serious attempt 
should be made to make them available to students of Indian philosophy ih 
scholarly editions. Mention may be made in this connection of works like 
Purusdrihmimsanat I^dyacandrika^ available commentaries on important work's 
like the Masiddhi^ Brahmasiddki^ 6haskara*s bhdsya on the Brahmas^tras which 
has to be reedited with the aid of fresh manuscripts, the works of the great dialecti- 
cians of the loth to i4th centuries, i. e. of ^nandabodha, Anandftnubhava etc., 
the Brhatl with Idjuvimald and the Nayaviveka with commentary, of which a 
fragment alone has been published till now, are-edition of the Prakarmapmcikd 
with the aid of new manuscripts — which have to be taken up at an early date 
with a band of competent Pandits and other scholars well trained in the 
traditional methods of Samskrt scholarship. Most of our philosophical texts 
have to be rendered into English on the model of the translations of the late 
Maliamahopadhyaya Sir Ganganatha Jha, Suryanarayana Sastri and others. 

This section of the Oriental Conference has a special duty laid on 
it, namely to restore the study of philosophy to its proper and ancient prestige 
and to gather more and more scholars and savants to its fold. To do that will be 
to render A great tribute to the mighty minds of old for the service that they 
rendered to humanity by the masterly way in which they mapped out the path to 
Perfection. We are met here to dive deep into these hoary fountains of the spirit 
to tell the people of the world after the manner of the Tamil poet that the 
flood-tide of supreme bliss is surging forth and to blazon the call to every 5^, 
to drink again and yet again of the vouchsafed to us by oiir great 

forbears. Our debt to them is irredeemable. We must keep aglow the torch that 
they have lit from the eternal Light and carry it aloft into the expanses of other 
lands and future times. The two -fold duty is cast on us to conserve .and to 
communicate this pricelss treasure and it is my proud privilege to invite you to 
discharge this sacred task with understanding and with fervour. Let us always 
keep in mind the ancient admonition May the 

blessings of our great Teachers descend on us and on our labours ! 

II 




CORNER-STONES OF RASA -IDEOLOGY AND THE ,^AlVA 
DARSANA OF KASHMIR 

Prof Shivapratad Bhattacharya. Calcutta 


It is widely recognised that the two outstanding contributions in point of 
principle of the Indian poeticists are the acceptance of rasa as the ^ssentiul 
ingredient of poetry and that of the importance of dhvani ( suggestion ). Navya 
Alamkara — the new school of poetics that has ousted the older and forin.al 
thinkers on the subject dates from the period when these two currents-oi 
literary appreciation were commingled and coordinated through the labours of 
Anandavardhana ( cir. 85o A. C. ). While the first won a practical recognition, 
as is evidenced from the work of the &dikavi Valmiki, its implications and 
ramifications, involving, as they do, speculations on its variety and 'mtiltlpii- 


The following abbreviations are used in this paper: — 


A. P. — ^Agnipurana. 

Ap. S.— Apohasiddlii. 

Am. S. — Amaru^ataka. 

I. P. K.— IsvarapratyabhjSanika. 

R. V. — ^Rjuvimala. 

K. K. — Kavyakautuka. 

K. P. — Kftvyapraka^a. 

Kavya. Pr. — Kavyapradfpa. 

K. A. — Kavy&lamkara. 

G. S. S. — Gahisattasal. 

D. R. — Dasfaritpaka. 

Tan. S.-— Tantrasara. 

Dh. A.— Dhvanyaloka. 

N. D. — Natyadarpana. 

N. M. — ^Nyayamanjari. 

P. P. — Prakaranapancika. 

' ' M. Bh. — ^Mahabha^ya. 

R. G. — Rasagangadhara. 

V. J.— Vakroktijivita. 

Siva. D.— Sivadr^ti. 

S. R.— -Sangitaratnakara. 

S. D. S.— Sarvadar^anasanigraha. 
S. D.— -^ahityadarpana. 


A. V. S.— Advayavajrasanigraha. ^ 
A. Bh. — Abhinavabharatl. , 

A. K.— Alamkarakaustubha. ' '' 

U. N.— Ujivalanllamani. 

A. V. C.— Aucityavicaracarca. 

K. M. — Kavyamimamsa. 

K. P. (Can) — Kavyapraka^adtpika ' 
Kavyad. — Kavyadaria, 

K. K. A. — Krsnakarnamrta. 

T. A.— Tantraloka. 

Tak. S. — Tattvasamgraha. , 
Tark. S.— Tarkasamgraha. 

Dh. Loc. — Dhvanyalokalocana. . 
N. S. — Natyasastra. 

P. T. — Paratrimsika. 

6r. Up.— Brhadara^yaka Upani;ad. 
Y. D.— Yogadar^ana. 

R. P. — Rasapradfpa. 

V. P. — ^Vakyapadlya. 

S. P.— j^rngarapraka&i. 

S. K. A. — Sarasvatikanthabharana. 
Sahr. D.— Sahrdayadarpana. 
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city* as well as on its proper presentation, the second was comparatively late 
in acceptance. It was over Bharata’s formulation of rasa in his well-known rasa 
8t2tr'a,f which, nonetheless, is the earliest type of alamkara thought that has 
been handed down to us, that much controversy has gathered. Bharata’s work 
was conceived at least in its nucleus-certainly in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, if not earlier. It is clear that early discussion on the subject had 
for its direct objective the gramatic literature, the specific purpose for which 
Bharata’s Ndtya-Sdslra came into being, but it is almost a certainty that it did 
not take a long timej to establish that all poetry is within the purview of rasa. 
Still it is a fact worth noting that the formal exposition of the rasa-swtra as 
• handed down to us could not have risen before the 9th century A. C. and the 
universally accepted mode of its interpretation, which has formed the pivot of 
Alamkara-nibandhas was certainly not less than a century later — couched as it is 
in technology and phraseology which is not broached in the Dhvanydtoka even. 

This difference in mode of interpretation, or, to be precise, the emergence 
of anew outlook which came as an inevitable reaction, can not be regarded as 
Un unaccountable fact if we look to the loopholes of investigation$ let open 
to us through literature and in the Alanikara works of the intervening period 
that are now extant. Moreover, it has got to be conceded that such discussions 
are not the direct outcome of efforts to understand the terms bhdva^ vibhdva^ and 
ahubhdva occurring in the sfura and not germane to the subject as it appears in 
Ndtya-Sdstra. The term rasa^ni^patti which has been the apple of discord 
opens a floodgate of controversial topics, which were fast coming into promi- 
nence because of the inevitable difference in outlook for arriving at the real 
source of literary enjoyment. The earlier investigations veered round the framing 
3fid fashioning of aids which can inspire poetic attainmenis, and, at their worsts 


* The four (primary ) r.^sas and the oi^hi ( including derivative ) rasas, are 
noted in the Ndtyasdstra (VT. of). 41.). Wc read also of six rasas in the Bam, Adikanda 
(IV. 9.) ah enumeration envisaged as plausible in the first anuna of the Basagangi^^ 
dhara (P. K. M. eiln 

t ll ( miyiuaslta. Chap. VI. under 32. ) 

9 In the language of an earlier theorist ( as cited in the K. Af. Chap. IV. ) 

g urg || (x a . i cj 
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serve as tips for second-rate or third-rate talents and for the analysis of aekhe- 
tic pleasure! from dramas ( as they were very widely represented ) and took 
their Stand on literature as a living commodity, a current coin. Even Dandin^ 
( in the close of the 7th Oentury ) and more clearly Anandavardhanat aboiit^ 
i5o years later had to realise that literature worth the name was slowly but 
surely decaying and the role of poets growing obsolete. The earlier theorists — it* 
is a pity that nothing more than their mere names, as in the fairly long list of 
obsolete writers traceable from citations in the K(\vya7n\mahsii\ of Rajasekhara 
has been left to us — had their days, and we shall presently refer to the root-^causc 
why their investigations were not considered as fruitless and purely of academic 
interest by later thinkers, who lived and thought in a different atmosphere. 
This inevitable change was the straightforward and direct appreciation of the 
fact that poetry had passed its creative stage$ and that the real and substan- 
tial help which almkarikas could render was the development on the proper 
lines of the really critical and appreciative spirit, which alone could preserve 
and conserve the literary monuments of theagc-old masters. 

This is borne out by the gradually receding interest in speculations about 
prajnii and pratibha or the Kdrayitrl and b1v‘>vayitrl aspects thereof, traces of 
which linger in works ( Alamkara-rtibandhas ) like the KHvyakautuka of BhaUa 


f 5iq|} fRlSiqi: II ( KanyM, 1. ) 

t ( D/tva. I. 6 ) 

: ( IV. 1 ) umi qi=qt I (iv. 17 ) 

t As in Chap. IV. K. it. boginning with C. f. the extracts 

from earlier authorities «qif^: q? fqifqq^ ?f?f I aixqw 

I ff JjfaiqiwqfehRsft | qRiqiRi 5Tfei<Eq sqfqg^ I 

$ Is'criticism lower than creation ? Cannot criticism and creation go togethei^P ' 
May not criticism itself bo creative ? Those arc vital issues in the history of liteTary 
criticism in modern literature in the West. A nnnda styles these two different viewpoint^ 
(cfe) as and in his wellknown verso ( Dh^ 

III. 44) another in a set of different imagery puts it thus;-— 

?SRtS^t ( K, Ma ohap. IV. ) a third in a still dif front manner. ^ 

( V. J. p. 129 , Second Ddii.) . 
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Tarita.C dr 97S A. C.)* The new dispensation, which had been ushered in before 
that ;ti)ine ( say about the middle of the loth century ), approached the rasa^. 
sHtr^ of Bbarata, from a totally different angle- an approach which was but the. 
logical Outcome of the patent fact noted before, that it was the reader or the 
on whom the centre of gravity of investigations should be shifted. 
Bi’oadly speaking their cpnclusions — which may aptly be styled as the corner- 
stooeSl of I R®sa-idcology — ^may be summarised under the four following heads: — • 

n • (;i ) Rasa is the very essence of anandaf ( ), the one unalloyed 

source of which is to be traced in Kdvyas and is self-illumining 

( ).t 

-..M . i 


;(V 

* The contents of these terms are discussed there ( Vide citations in the glosii: ' 
to th^ jr.P. Pip— with Gundidasa’s commentary as edited by the writer of this paper in 
t]|ie ^Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavan Series; Benares 1933) The 

equations of aigiliq and appearing in the rosasu^ra by previous 

thinkers Lollata etc. relate to this. 

t ( The view of Dharmadatta as cited in the 8, D, Ill oi Vi^^va- 

nfttha ); The phrase ^9{^qiq» in the expression of Abhinava in his 

exposition in the Ahh^Bh. (p,286) alone with the eloquent phrases 5^ 

summary of Abhinava’s expositic/n cited in the JEC. P* ) 
serve to bring out the nature of dnanda as known from the earliest speculations start- 
in|^ from* the Upanisads. And this is furnished by poetry. As Kavi KarOapura puts it in 
the A. £» ( p. 19 ) in his vai?nava theological way:— q? I 

« «J?I I 

^ ' t sg si w?si «*i%iftfh %fj;, sf, ?5iii!Rif«3?f*i5it^tiwt 

I ( K^vya. Pr. under IV 8 ) The form of exposition qqi ^ 

9f5ir5fns<iia*iK^*w5tqfa w ^ hswrIiir I 

I in the R. Q, ( p. 22 Kavyam Edn. 1016 ) has been attacked by 
FrabhAkara in the R. P. ( p. 86 ) as on the part of the 

^ PrabhS kara's own view is thus expressed in the Kii¥IcS ‘ 
fofm:- qtsq W tsPRiRigiaitSWRrai "SPnlN ^ TOfU I As the 8. R. 

of SSrngadsrs tersely puts it ( 3lf5l'^ not of 
cohfsd its technical sense)! W: I Totake ^rffcl as contributing to the 

filMlWRiH i-Ot the s is tO subscribe blankly to the view of BhattanSyake 

( 4 .r. 28 i) 
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( ii ) i^rngara is the rasa ct esse or rasa par excellence.* 

(iii) The realisation of involves and is predetermined by vCisa7ia.\ 

(iv) Its locus is the sr%miijika or the sahrdaya^X in whom no less than in 

the poet is embedded the essence of the muse poetry?, 

Bhatta Nayaka|| (cir. 95o A. C. ] in his monumental work, the Sahrdaya-^ 
darpma^ in spite of his professed affiliation to a different system of philosophic 
thought, for which he has been held up to ridicule, touched the fringe of the 
subject more than in the fashion of the tntastha ( the indifferent third party 
and was responsible for the formulation of two cardinal principles^! which 


* As in DHA. II. 8. ^ TO \ or as in tlie Sahr. D of 

Bhattanayaka in the D.R) Bfjeq: 1 where anan- 

da and rati are almost identifiod. Abhinava suggests this unity and ossonce of rasa in 
tho Abhinavahhdraii, p. 273. Ji353iRf?jiqRi5rq gf 1?^ aRfT 

t fiqa: ) i ( /i. TJfc. & k . p . ) 

*qqfK! l... i fjRqjqiR 

’ ( locana p. ii9. 70 ) qT^RR^saql 

uHRiift qr 

All this just brings into a line with the ideology referred to hereafter in this 
paper. It is worth noting that Ananda does not use in this technical sense. 

In ]iis use ( P. 80 ) the word has got its usual sense, 

t ^I3|fqR55IlfimR5Ilfecqq: ( Sahrs to eitod in tho A. Bh, P. 280 ) 

Dharmadatta puts this tersely eqiSRRt BRIRI 17^ 1 D. R. IV. 38 

has:- W « gq | R. P. ( P. 21 ) R|*nr5[^R3 I 

I The *bh5n8ka ( adage ) 3Rqiqi?qiqqiq% qjq ^qqqqi I I)ring8 into 

prominence the role of the pupil in tho imparting of knowledge and its consoipiont 
indivisible and continuous character. So also is rasa in the exposition of tho new school 
dependent on the Sahrdaya. WpRIJ q R fRqtmR^ says Bhattanayaka 
refuting the views of those who posit rasa in tho poet, the actor or oven in tho acade- 
mic student ( tho in the language of another metaphor. ) 

II W. 1 

aiqi?: 1 ( «• p- P- 20 ) 

T Viz. the principles of fjRf { reduction to tho common denominator ) 

and or ( direct taste as the sina g7ta non of The first was the 

outcome of tho view of the Mlmansa philosophy, the second that of I 

»iiqin ’q ftRiqifqqim qwRW B^q>iv i.. . kP- p- p-2«) 

ifqlq: i(lqq^ ^ qqiqR^qqRqw 1 ( r. p. p. 27 ) 
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stemmed the tide of earlier infractuoiis academic controversies, and in a sense 
paved the way for the acceptance of such ideas as the axioms of rasani^paitu 
These were finally given their form, shape and direction by the great -Alamkarika 
philosopher of Kashmir , Abhinavagupta, who is to be regarded as the real pioneer 
of the new School* and whose commentaries on the D1ivanyC%loka^\ ( which 
flashed its searchlight on some forms of poetic composition like the lyric poems 
where the analytic and practical (mechanical^ side of m.9rt-'presentation received 
its seal of sanction and ) on the P^Ufya-yksttaX with its illuminating wealth of 
views and visions gave them wide currency. 

The analytic and practical, -one may say mechanical and representative 
aspect of the interpretation of the rasa-sntra, which appeared there as the only 
inevitable sequel to the line of thinking propounded in the Ndtya-idstra had its 
utility in as much as it tended to the assessment of literary values of poetic 
composition and was like the throes preceding the birth of the real aesthetic 
spirit. It had a handy pendant in the profuse outturn of lyric poetry, especially 
in the Prakrits, at least from the period of the G. S. S. right up to the Amaru- 
iataka which have received their meed of praise in \.\\^'Dhvahy(ilokia% the book' 
of revelation with the new school and which served to blunt ‘ the edge of the 


* The honorific appendage ptiduh to his name by a near in-timo illamkslrika 
( Mammal a ) of the samp countiy sliows his influence in shaping the views of the 
school. His credit lies in dircMrting tho attention to the fi'-tding side of aesthetic 
appreoiation. 

( n. r. p. so ) 

t e. g. Under I. G 13 ;^ 3 w ufa 1 

9 qfaq# CQ:.., .. amlnml0rll.3?r q 

T«r?q>..3TfgT>S^ I 

t In liis exposition Abliinava as in the statement of an earlier author hits 
at tho very basis of msa-rcalisatiom — I 

, ( A. Ph, I. p. 270 ) 

$ The analytic bias was rosporisiblo for fcho one-sidod difinition of kavya pro- 
posed by some:- 3?gviiqf^Hliqiqt 1 ff 

^qg^eiqir; qfes:i (Uh. imdor iir. 7). This brought 

into eminence the practice of relishing rasa in individual verses followed to a degree 
of nicety in works like the V. J, of Kuntaka s})ecially in chap IV d. 7 . C. p{). 24-34 
( K. M. ) Ksomendra. From this standpoint O. S. S, I. 4, 10, 25, 92, .'lOTI. 26 VI. 09 and 
Ams, 4 '^>7 (sfl® ?II?T) (^'T1’?5 ) are apt instances. This the^j* ‘ 

was later brought into prominence in the definitions proposed by writers tor. Kftvya'st^ 
-cf. (Candidasa’s K. P. Di^kd p. 13 ) 
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monotonouSi stereotytJed and artificial niahakavya-stufl of thought that was 
becoming stultified, * a fen of stagnant waters.* forfeiting all the characteristics 
of the limpid self-poised poetic streain of old India. Anandavardhana’s efforts in 
introspective study were in course of time fruitful in diverting the attention of 
th^ Sahrdaya away from niceties and details of blmvas, their modus and mooda- 
lUies, from what was at best a psycho-analysis of the denotation of poetry, 
rather than the ethereal essence of its ingredient of blis.s. The consummation of 
this aesthetic 'emergence came not much after and in this unveiling of the 
( as different from the gross interpretation of words and their 
meanings, ) in the felicitous expression of its staunchest and best spokesman, 
Abliinavagupta, reached at the unique, unprecedented {apOrua ) essence of 
Sarasvat'f i 

It is noteworthy that this father of a new critical thought, who was one 
of the greatest exponents of the Saiva Darsana of Kashmir ( in its PrayabhijjAa or 
Pratiblul school ) has systematically invokc<l the aid of this Pratibhat in his 
literary excursions in the domain of Alaiukara-rsistra. To him .f^iva and rasa $ 


* In tlio Janguago of ilio Saiva dar^aiia and in tlu5 Imppy phraseology of - 
lihavabliuti in relation to tho creative aspect of pcots:- (P. U. C. Act. II). 

( tho oponiiig vorso in tho Locand ) whore has implieito roforeiice to tho 

psychological basis of rasa by its jn cfcronco to 3I?I (vide. V. S. P. ^I.) 

t e. g. in tho verse q^^qt^q^rqfqq fq^qg^rft^fa SJ'JJIfi; I ?qhinq?iqfq?TRt 
cri ( at the end of the Locana in Dh. I. This relates to tho 

Of rasa and the distinctiveness and indopendonce of its uniorgent flavour* 
Says Olio author:- q %q IB Q;q | fqfqq'q IB fqqqoiifRergqoKcT 

( Loeana, p. 70 ) The Spanda school would put 
it in a alightly difforeiit maimci:-- ^flqKiqgitTlXgrgTliqq I 

%9|q3r-q[q I ( Stavacinldyiiani by Uti>alaiioMi ). 

I cf. fjEiqiB eng ^qt HRfllT in AblilnuviPs couiiuoiitury On the 

P. T. ( p. 03 Kashmir S. Texts & Studies Series no. X Vf Ii. ) also:- 

wnffaig ^rgaig R^rg^rq: i 
3i?a^Riqfqq^ wqiRgfa; sfiRp5ra5rc?qts?g rr ii 

( 4l>hi9tavaljhfirali VII opening verse ) One i.** irrosistihly reinijidi'd of the similar oliara- 
cterisation of Lord Kr?wa in tho disseitations of pools and thinkers of the lieugal 
Vaisnava raQa-sehool 
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are convertible terms and it is not at all strange that in his exposition of the 
rasa-s'/<tra, which, by the bye, became the standard exposition to later thought 
on the subject, he utilises materials from the philosophical system most to his 
liking and the clearest to his heart. In a benedictory verse* found in one of the 
manuscripts utilised by the editor of the Kavyamala text of the Dhvuny^lckct* 
locana which presumably was the introductory verse of a subcommentary 
on the Locana, we meet with certain epithets of Siva, the Supreme principle 
in this school of philosophy-?^ 13 *il^^?r and a character 

ristic expression which cannot but remind us of the characterisations 

of rasa and of the the way to its realisation as propounded by him and as noted 
by us above as the corner stones of m^rt-ideology. In Bhattanayaka’s estimationt 
of the relative importance of the sources of aesthetic pleasure and in his well- 
known statement, t including it in the same category with brahmasvada, we have 
tangible approach to the introspective realisation of Kavya, while in Ananda*s 
assertion as cited in the Alamkara "section of the Agnipurana,% though in the 
line of earlier and more conservative thought in the subject as is evident from the 
emphasis placed on the poet, (a line followed by BhojaH in the Scifcisvcit^ /ujut;4rt- 
bharma and the S. P.), we have the crux of the problem laid on the importance 


I ^ Hhattanayaka’s views aa cited and discussed in 

the Locana p. (ib ) 

t sic ( p. 70 ) ( Ablnuava's 

of Bhattanayaka’s views ). It is however, not the self same thing (Cf. p.208 

A. Bh. ) cf. Emoisoii:-T]ic supreme critique is that unity, that Over-soul within which 
every man’s particular being is contained and made one with all others. 

9 Ananda's verso (Dh. A. under III. 43 

is cited in later nibandhas and popularly ascribed to the Agnipurdna, Abhinava notes— 
I ( Locana thereon ) cf the statemant cited in the H. P. ( p. 17. ) 

1 II 

II S . hi . A. V. 1 ^^h I 

3TfilRl4tSf^W« ( Samkhya K&rika ‘24 ) 
anil S. P. I. 4 I 

and b. P. 1. Od o;?! HR# 1 
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of Srngivra. But Abhiiiiivagupta’s approach is on another basis; and this leads us 
to the relevant items of the iSaiva Darsana. 

Anancla (bliss) has bi.:cn accepted as an eternal and indivisible mark of the 
Supreme Principle from the Upanisadic period in Indian thought; but the i^aiva 
Darsana goes a step further. Like the doctrine of lila advocated in the Vaisnava 
thought as promulgated in the Bhiigavata-Piirma, the Lord 5iva is self- content 
and ecstatic in the manifestation of this aspect of His being-lie is 
It is in the exuberance of His Will that delight reigns over His manifestations 
( clothes this our phenomenal world I with vitality and beauty. 

The ephemeral objects induce this spirit of bliss, in the mind properly poised and 
trained in the regime of 5aivat meditations. The masters of Alamkarasastfa 
beginning with Abhinava have taken their stand on this characteristic of rasa^ 
which is but another name for 5iva, and have spared no pains to drive home$ 
this fact to its readers and llie reflections in a contrary vein, in the works of the 
Jaina authors ( e. g. in the N. D. of Ramacandra and Gunacandrall ) serve 
only as a jar to the sweet and concerted harmony of the sastra as a 
whole. That rasa is an independent entity co-ordinating all other 
entities and that is self illumining is the burden of what Anandavardhana himself 
has tried to emphasise with the hep of the maxim of the jar and the lamplf in the 
DhA. Later thought served to clothe it only in terms of religio -philosophical 


* Seo in the T. A, ( ) p. 21 1 K. S. T, & Studios Series Vol. 33. 

ftqcTr: ii 

t In the eoniniciitury on the ( K, S. T. & S. Series NO. LIV) by 

Utpaladeva, a noted philosopher of the sehool wo rcad-( p-12 ) 

m 5lFq> || 

S Vide tho clqiiont and long passage in the P. T. ( pp. •1(3-10 ) 

qrf?r I of. similar itioas in the qi^f^qiiqfq 

of Visvaiiatha Cakravartin and a parallel pasi^ago fqfe3tT?qfq-^q'p5«|5I q^qfe,,,qJHfd 
jftfit??qg<T«lqqiqf I ( I’l’. TSO-.il ) in the rftRRf^q of Jivagosviimin. 

II qgq: qq^aRl gijriR^iqg'# fltqcftfei^irqciq^l...qJlR«B!r?rq5f55rq qqiq: I 

...a?qqq ^ 9qiif»n^ai?^q fRrqsqffciq'qqf ‘qqffftoi ( it to bo noted 

how tho author missus tho real rosocptacio of the ^q^H ) qiqiq-?5itldi 

q^qR^ 1 %vith a fling at tho word gqqqi Vliraaua in tlio K. S. V. ( under 111. 

1. 8. ) lays down:- qtgq; ( N. D. 1’. iw* ) gfaffsqts 1 qqigqqqs fa5S...II 

t o. g. under tho Dh I II. 33. Vide K. P. IV. in tho exposition after Abhinava 
qI tU? rasa shtra and the coniuieuts of Uucakai Sndhara and Oaudidasa thereon* 
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content.^ The ♦S'aiva-darsana has dilated on the unison of the Lord with the, 
Bhagavati jSakti as the reigning principle* behind the spectacle of worldly order.. 
Earlier Buddhistic thoughtt has styled this as the and the Tantra- 

litcrature in its various ramifications has espoused it to the length of its being, 
propounded as a monopolistic doctrine. The Alainkara counterpart of this is 
tantamount to the recognition of as the primary rasa, while this fact was 

vaguely recognised from early times in poeticsj ( and in its setting in Buddhistic 
epistemology$ ) and was later developed into a thesis in Bhoja's it was 

given its distinctive code and credence only in post-Saiva-darsana Alamkara^ 
contributions, II as will be evident from Anandavardhana’s mere mention aS' 
distinguished from the implications brought to bear on it by Abhinava.^p* The. 
vdsand theory which Abhinava requisitions for this purpose is the third principle 


* T.A.( K. T. & S. Seiius NO. p. til ) 

I Kaivalyopanisad 

t .fn tlio A. V. S. ( O. O. S.) p. 49. The Buddhistic iiiL'ta])liysics in 
is applied viuiatis mutandis in I ho domain of | 

t The conception of 111^4 in the Ritl-cum-guna school has, according to 
.Auandavardhana, in a manner led to the recognition of *^5* the rasa par ■ 

excelUnce [1). A. II. 8] from their vciwpoint. 

[ A. V. S. P. 19 ] 

^ 11 The distinctiveness of the rasa is nowhere so clearly recognised 

as in the following statement:- 

^ qf wsjfefe: f I 

qai3nRl«tqq^F|:qailIclt fqqqfqgqq qfiSTqt q: || [ S. P. 1. 7 ] 

H In Abhiiiava’s commentary on the P. T, [p, 47J we read:- 

^nqiq^q— qw q^qir f%q,- \ 

clfitqqfqqtqfli 1 

V Dll. umior IT. 8 <?q qffai^fgrqri^ I q«Br5Rq^: 

5i*^4qt: fiiq^q « Qqs i q^qr«i^q |Ri | ff flq?q-^qfqqVq5cif^5iifq«q 

fqf^lrq qiaqis^q | [ Tjocana j. wiiiio it is true timt qi^*jiqqi*n«qqiq 
?9Hiq5^f3 I [ D. Jl. lY. 85 ], tlio ^iqiqs etc. 1)y thomsuivcs are not siiflicieut for 
just as the mere presence of ohjccts is not siilliciont for their comprehen- 
sion. Like tlie curse of JJnrviisas in the drama of Ealidfisa which stands in the way 
of Abhij liana, there are factors in the realisation of rasa which are produced by 
and are accountable only because of vasana. Rasa or aesthetic emotion is different 
frOiii simple feeling i. e. it is cf. Bain’s theory, according to which aesthbtib 

emotions are *'a sublimation of the simider feelings of our daily life”, and the 
Ytti^mavji view Qrq I 
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noted in this paper and presuppoes a form of aesthic consciousness inherent in 
the reader and brought into action hy acquired tastes aud studies. It is this 
which marks the turning-point in the evolution of Alfimkara thought — an evolu- 
tion that was but the logical outcome of Ananda's hastened into 

acceptance because of its philosophical bias. Vtismiri is a familiar term in the 
philosophical parlance of India and whether in its technical presentation in the 
Buddhistic dialectic, f or in YogaJ and i^aiva systems, $ it is essentially the same 
idea. It is ejuite likely that this weapon of philosophy forged in other circles was 
imported by poeticists like, Abhinava out of their urgent outlook for their ‘first 
priority* critical literature, as distinguished from creative impulse conveyed by the 
word bhCwana smacking of its time-worn associations in the^astra itself, || no less 
than of its Nyfiya-cum-Mimansa germ5 brought into prominence by Bhattanayaka. 


* ^ I (DIi. a umlorlir. 44) 4Mio Locaii^ 

coniii.enta qi | 

qftfqfea fqqq 3'qq: I...t3;q qqqqq q?R5q?:- 

vif?3Ri3rs f!|?55qiRiq3riq5iqirqqmi{oi«^Hq^%5 3Ri{q q^H^qiRp^Tifq'qiFmq 
qjqiRv-iqgfira: I q;g>q q^fq qi igqliiF- 

clR gqq^sfq 1 ci^iq;^rq5'’qiqiqqi^ f| 

qR?qffq: I f cldsfq Plfs^qiq aifqqJT I of also tho 

verso in tho V. I (i).i2o ):- 3 JR?! fq3HqR>qiitsqRRqtqiqiqnii<siq: I 

t A. V. S. p. 41 qqf ?^f3:...|f1l|RRR> q=sq cIR RS[lRRiqi5!J?; in tho 

section called qiig^qqira I tc^S'ciiRqfRRiRRqfq^iiRiRi RtI^ q=|rf|-siRR?rffaq'i?iRi | 
vi(1(! also Cotvoll's apt translation in the S. D.S. niulcr ). 

t Y. D. IT. 7, 8, 0 aiul the bliTisya of Vyri.sa and tlio vrtti of Aniriiddlia tliorooii. 
The Advaita Vodfinta system as ordinarily known has dealt with it in its reference to 
ftud its cessation, whereas in the predesposinj; complementary Purva Mimamsfi 
system Ajiiana is duo to Vasana and itself ]irodncos va.saiiri [ rf. P. P. & U. V. on 
tlie llrhati]-.- qiRRRlt iqiqtft 5qiR'ifr§nqRfqRlf^iqii^ f<5)q; I ( R V. V. .^5 ). 

« T.A. Cliap. V. p.211 and qtqi ^lliRljrq rlJtflRiqSRgqfq^l, 3TrHj;q R 

i?qqqq: \ ( Ahii. i. p.217 ) 

11 K. M. Chap. IV. 91 ( rRiri ) fg-qi wpqqt RiqPqRt ^1... qiqsF^^qtqfqi- 

"ir qjqRNt I m ff sTRqfqqiq^q qiqqrli i qqr 91^ qiPaq; qi^sqiqraq: apq- 
t aigqqq^qi^^fifgqiqRlssiRRiqqfqi: I'l’arJc, s.] qq^R Q;q q^R«qs'j^ Rq^>«iqi- 

sqiqR sRi [ r. l’. r- ’07 ] ami in BhattanSyaka’s 

utilisation thereof, he .being a Mlmansaka hy afliliation we read:- RI^RI ff ^Riqi^ 
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All this implies the unity of the supreme Being recognised in theiSaiva'Darifana ol 
the svnlman* the only coherent connection, noumcnal entity through phenomena 
being at the root of all ultimate realisation. t Apparent variety vanishes in 
the Ultimate Reality when functions and sets in action 3I3RW or 

which completes the cycle. In the domain of literary art this has determined 
the role of the critic-it is he as the or the who is the locus of the 

process of realisation and round whom aesthetic pleasure radiates. || 

<Eqif»TO^^...3If??IJII |...Abliin.av.i’s commentary in P. 89 I. A.:- 

^’.qRig^R; I \ p. t. p. i4-ie ]. 

t l intholJs Pr. by utpaladeva] and 

in the P. T. p. 33 ...Rtj; dtj; I [ I. P. K. cited 

in T. A. ] and the gloss thereon:- 5ri^^5!RRq't RSI^fR^lfilRl fq^^lR^fR^I ^|*RI* 

WR?ft q^qaiR^fRfiRR: i 

t st q?3 I. T. A. Kashmir S. T. & S. Snrio.s XXXVI p. 152] 

a4R?rcf.J?{^q I The moJus opcrandi U hinted at in the following 

Kfirikri of the Saiigatas citoil in tlio Tattvarirclca [p. 108 ^ Ri^sgRi^ piRig a^RiRig- 
Rq: q?: 1 ?qq Iq qqirad l ami tin- Bloqnent citation from the 

Saivfigama [ P. T. p. 258-259 ] [eraiiqqqRRp^rRRIlfi:^ 1 ]... fRRqi^Rqi- 

f^iRRqiRRt Rf: I fq fqqqe^nqaifqRt ii ( fq Rfqf^fii qrq<^ l ) 

t Cf. the abh'iDaha attributed to Hharmskirti;- qqRI q^gjsq^ ^^IRJRqS 
q;q;i^ | ( cited in ABH. I p 275 ). 3Ifft{??q^q qf?g aqp-qgRql R f%R | ( T. A. Chap. I 
p. 160 ) Cf. aq^al ^gfldi f^R^tqflR^ ( Br. l/p. 1 1. 4 & IV. 5 ) and ^q GRRIRR} ^RIR 
Jlfci«5iqUT \ (P-T. p. 80 ) 

II lq=q «fqR; qiRiqal w:...aiRirii^<q ^ Rfq?flcqi q^ftfR^q qqqiqiqiqtsciq- 
g?[Ri ^RiqifqR5ft%ftfii Jiq>5q rrr ^sq ririFr^r^: l 3iRq3 
qifqq^iR; L..^f^ RiRi^^gqq c!;q i fqr^qR^q q>pq qifs^qi^q: «iRi^q>wpqiq: I 

^R ^ ^RRq^fq ftqqR^ ( a. Bh. p. 290. The printed text is corrupt and defective. ) cf. 

R'T^RRiqfqq: BCRRI cqff qSIRRi 1 ( Oh. a, under III. 63 ). The fling in 
the orthodox Saivn-Darsana at the ^qi^^®I RIR ( e. g. in p. 36 Siv. Dr, of Somananda) 
who is none other than the t'hlzqifqR Bhartrhari, the author of tho V. B. held in 
high honour is to be justifiod from this standpoint of oinotional .roalisation in its 
philosophical counterpart of Kven Abliinava irispito of his reference to this 

author as, ( I. IG) is not very charitalily disposed to his views as 

evidenced by tho following remarks in his Locana ( I. 4 ):- qwq 

i^q5Ri|ilicqft?nqqqfiirlJ i... passage utilised verbatim in tho K» P, ( Chap.V ) 
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It may be urged this conscious utilisation of philosophical groundwork 
was an after-thought for the sastra. It is not difficult to realise that such an 
assumption is invalid when one takes note of the fact that in the course of evolu- 
tion of its doctrines and practical aids, Alamkara-sastra liad to import tenets and 
principles from other sastras. Moreover, philosophical ground-work is a veritable 
basis, the very life-breath of all sastras in the east. The Sahilya vidyi in its 
eighteen diverse departments'^- is a curious mosaic, while mbda and artha formed 
the main objects of discourse, we meet with extensive api)lication of honoured 
maxims of grammarf-rather the philosophy thcreof-of h)gict •'=»ud Buddhistic 
metaphysics, $ of Mrmansa and semantics.!! Even the Dha. indulges in argumen- 
tative study of these items. No wonder then that in the cleveloimiciu of rasa, an 
entity more subtle and ethereal, the abstruse concepts of the saiva Dar^ana were 
laid under requisition. The rasa under current of a suggestive verse hinting at the 
analogy of rasa-tattva with the cardinal tenets of the Pratyabhijnfi school, culled 


* As in tho somi-logondry account in the opening section of the K. M. 
where and arc regarded as two different lending 

support to the view that rasa-ideology might have had an independent origin apart 
from the view-point of dramaturgy. 

t As in the K. ^. ( I. 1. 4 ) Kavyad II. 227. qtWR I 

refer to ( p. 2S. V. III. X. S. Kditiou M. Bh. nmler III. 1. 7. 

fRl ^>33: S- K. A. ( V. 70 ) qj qg^rRfa 

52^ I Diiv. I. If) smq ff ttqifioir; i 

X Though Dandin in kavyad III. li^7 opines 

and means to keep logic apart from poetics 

Bhamaha whom he criticises treats of later day 

discussions about alamkaras and their hair-splitting distinctions this influence of 
logic is felt aggressively. 

9 e. g. Tho as ostablishod in the Ap. S. of llatuakiiti tho 

as referred to and refuted by Ananda in Dlia. III. and llio rt sorted 

to in Abh.’s interpretation of the Rasasutra ^f^Rdf I b. B fc>. 

under 

II e. g. The appositeneas of and as treated in the K. i’. and 

in later grammatical nibandhas ( vide the section iu the Tat. S. ) Tho 

introduction of sphota^vdda as established in the 7. P. and as discussed ?n tho 
of the TaL 8- of the and aTPddlfRRRdR which are intro- 

duced as basic principles to bo studied by tho side of tho principle of suggestivoiiess in 
Locana ( under I. 4. ) and in the K. P. there after. 

0.0... .34 
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from a pre-Abhinavagupta work in the 5. Z?. 5*.* is apparent on the first 
reading and throws a Hood of light on the interconnection between the two 
systems of thought. 

An interesting parallel in the development of this aspect of the ra,^a 
^ftstr a is to be sought in the contributions of the Bengal Vaisnava of the t6th^ 
and i7th centuries-specially in the works of Rr^pagosvrunin, jivagosvfimin, 
Vi«5vanatha Cakravartin and Baladeva Vidyriblr/7sana ( e. g. the U. NA the 
BhakiirasiKjnriasindlm^ the Locana-rocain the Auandacandrik^^, the AHvarya- 
cintCirnam, the MUdhuryacinlUmmi) taking their clue from the Blv^fravatpiiriina 
and basing their tenets on the example and precept af Lord Caitanya of Nadia 
who was like Lord Krsna andj they enunciated the-following 

principles which have dominated the rasa cum Bhakti-sastra tlioiight marking the' 
pitch of such speculations in their bearing on religious mysticism and 
theology 

( i ) Rasa is experienced eternally by Lord Krsna and by none other? 


ciRisR^^cigoi; ^RifRtsfq i The 

printed text reads wrongly in the sixth lino for Thif^ principle of rasataitva 
based ou realisation as apart from intolloction ( or missed in one 

alternative explanation thereof in the H G., which h:is consequently been 
ridiculed in a later work ( K. 1*. p. f:7 ):- WR-qgqt qiRfq- 

?r|«lfqiRIR- R^nRRIfT I ( in tlic rofciencc to the 

views of the llg. ) The versc3 is wortli study along with the vehement denunciation of 
sphofa and consequently of by Jayaiitabhatta in Iiis N. M. ( KaSig. Series 

edition p. 45 ) where ho concludes with the innnondo:- ^5 

with a sting on the word Fccliner’s theory in experimental aesthe- 

tics according to which aesthetic enjoyment implies the revival or recognition of 
pleasurable experience. 

t As we have noted in’ ‘The Psychological Basis of AlamJedra Literature with 
Special Reference to Rasa ( In Sir A. Mukherjee S. J. Coininn. Vol. Orientalia 111. ) this 
work along with the N. S., and the Dh. A ( with the Locana ) are the three interesting 
landmarks in the study of rasa, 

t As in averse of Lilasuka Vilvamangala (K. K. A.vorse 93 S. K. De’e 
edition ) and in the Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu, ( P. 80 ). The ( Bh. Piir. 1. 1. 3. ) “! 

is the main tenor of 

the Bh. Pur. 

♦ e|?qq5i dfg uifciRiq^ \ R N; P. 

11-12 ) w Rifer i Vide the views of the Bengal Vaispavas as they appear iri 
the A, K, and the comment ine the Mauktikdvali there on ( pp. 133-85 V. R. S. edition ) 
by the writer of this paper and in the closing verses to that gloss on Kirana V (P.236.) 
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( ii ) The cream of rasa is *71^4 as that of is 

( iii ) The ( saturation in the spirit of Rridha)f is the 

predisposing condition of rasa realisation; and 

( iv ) This rasa is realisable only by the initiated (by the Bhaktas), 

These principles are worth a close study by the side of the concepts 
which are treated in this paper. But that is to go beyond the limits of 
this discussion. 


04. Cf. Kg. ill the A. K. ( pp. 11^8-133) and troatmont in detail in the UN. 
(p. 414. K.M. Edition) <5n?i^ii nwi I I 

JiRi nqlfqfvt I II For^R^f 7% as an extra item of ra/i other 

than that treated in the S, K. A, V. 84. 

00. As in the verse:- 

( in the i!^rtd!ac(*, a biographical sketch by Svarupagosvamin ) and in RQpagosvamin's 
statonient in the V idaydhamildhava ( T. 2 )*.- 3Tqfqcl^(f aq^fta- 

Ii leading logically to the fourth specification about 
rasarealisatiou as noted above. 



KAUMARILAYUKTIMilLLX OF PAYYUR VXSUDEVA II. 
Prof. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, Trivandrum. 


( 1 ) 

To the celebrated family of Payyitr Bhattatiris belonged Vasudeva, the 
author of the five works : Kaumdrilaytiktimald, Acytital'xld, Devuarita^ Satya- 
tapahkaihd 2^^ASivodaya. Two more works Vdkydval%^vif\. Cakorasandeia, are also 
attributed to his authorship. It is known from the colophon of Kaurnarilayukti- 
mal.n that he was the son of Maharsi ( or R§i ) and ;Gopalika belonging to the 
*Srutikantara — forest of the Vedas (the modern Vellakratu village in the Cochin 

State) Cl. (?) 

In the colophon to his Devlcaritahe calls himself the son of Gopalika and 
a great devotee ol Devi Katyayant. Cl. 
gSH 'f'ss I 

His other works also contain eulogistic references to his parents. Cf. 

fiH II 

arft Rtqi5^ rir ^ II 

( at the end ) 

These Rsi and Gopftlika had another son Paramei^wara who is the reputed 
commentator on Mamlanamisra's Sphofasiddhi and Vibhramavivekay and Vdca- 
spatimiira' s Tatlvabindu and Cidanandapandita's Nliitattvdvirbhdva. It is on the 
identity of the parentage that our author Vasudeva is believed to be brother of 
Paramesvara mentioned above. This Paramesvara refers to a Bhavadasa in 
N'xtitattvdvirbhdva in the verse — 

ifa *itqifefig,3: qiRs fqg?3R?i?i;i 
sfiRa: n 

( Nllitattvavirbhava-vjfakhya, end ) 
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Probably the same Bhavadflsa, one of the three uncles and teacher of Parame- 
<vara referred to in the verse above, is the same as the one referred to by our 
author in his Devtcarita — 

(?) i 

q etqg ggtr^Rsi^ie: ii 

The verse 

eqtrfq^ ^Rf>it?g %f«qdiqq»irqf^ II 

3Ti5qiH v 

may suggest that this Vasudeva had five brothers all of whom were great 
sahrdayas, just as his father Rsi had at least four brothers, Bhavadasa, 
Vasudeva, Subrahmanya and Sankara, the first three of whom are referred to 
by Paramesvara in his commentary on NUiialivO^virbhCwa with great respect ai 
his paternal uncles. 

This Paramesvara II had a grandson ParameVara III, son of Rsi and 
Arya and the author of MlmamsCisatriirtha-sangraha and commentary on 
Sucaritamisra’s K'diikfi, and he refers to one Vasudeva as his Acarya. It is not 
definitely known whether this Vasudeva is his uncle referred to by him or our 
author, his grand-father’s brother. 

All members of the family of Payyfer Bhattatiris are known as great poets 
and Philosophers and many of them are reputed authors of good poetic composi- 
tions and original works or critical commentaries on Pwrva-mimamsa. It is 
worthy of note that nine scholars of repute in their family had adorned the court 
of Zamorins of Calicut and were prominent among the famous ‘lughteen and a 
half poets ’ ( i8 poets in Sanskrit with Punam Nampwtiri, a great Malayalam 
poet counted as half ). It is also worthy of note that all members of this family 
are great students of Mimfujisfi-sastra and that they had made a point of 
studying all the works of MatKlanami^ra. Cf. 

m\ etc. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Paramesvara I, son of Rsi and Gauri has 
written two commentaries on Viicaspatimlsra’s Nyiijahinika and an independent 
treatise Nyy\yasamiiccaya on p/irva-Mimainsa, and that Paramesvara II, son of 
Rsi and Gopalika has written elaborate commentaries on Mainianami^ra’s 
Sphotasiddhi and Vibhriwuxvivcka and Vacaspatimisra's Tattvabindu and 
Cidanandapandita’s Nilitaltvhvi rbhdva. 

One R§i and one ParameVara of Payyur family are mentioned in highly 
eulogistic terms by Uddanda .^astri, the great poet and controversialist and one 
of the eighteen Sanskirt poets of the court of the Zamorins of Calicut in hii 
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drama and Kokilasandcka,\ It is an accepted fact that Uddanda 

5astri adorned the court of the Zaniorin Manavikrama along with Cennas 
Narayanan Nainputiri, the author of Tantrasamiiccayay Kakkasseri Bhattatiri 
the author of Vasumalivikrama -m^iaka and nine members of the family of the 
family of Payyur Bhattatiris. In all probability, ParamesVara II was one among 
these nine members, the others being seven brothers and the father Rsi II. The 
date of birth of Cennas Narayanan Nainputiri is given by him at the close of his 
work Tanirasamuccaya^ in the verse : 

II ( XII 2i5 ) 

The date above works to A.D. i4264 If Paramcsvara is a contemporary of Cennas 
Nainputiri, we have to believe that our author Vasudeva also would have been 
their contemporary and have lived in the middle of the fifteenth century A, D. 

Vasudeva, our author, is more a poet than a mimiiinsaka. He has written 
the yamaka poems : Acyutaidi'^^ Dcvkarila^ Bivodaya and Satyatapahkaiha.% 
His only munamsil- work so far known is the metrical KaiimC\rilayuklim(Ma^ 
An incomplete manuscript of this work is available at the Government oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, and a transcript of this has been got down by the 
Tra vancore University Manuscript Library. This manuscript does not contain 
about a hundred verses towards the middle. Each verse in this work begins with 
one of Vararuci's jyotisa- vakyas. etc. and the work atte- 

mpts to elucidate the iniinainsa doctrines of interpretation according to Kumarila- 
bhatta. It refers to certain adhikaranasiddhantas here and there, but does not keep 
the order generally followed by authoritative works on pferva-mlmrunsa system. 

The opening verse • 

fqsii^^^r 

*lI3^iq9r I 

• Cf. “ (Calcutta Edu. p. 16 

t Cf. 

6?T (fq ti?q: I 

«?iRqrai«iq0wfq?/qrtci«5^ II Voiss 78 

t Vide my prufarc to tho T. S. S. lol 

§ A dotuilud study of these works of Vrisudova is contemplated by the present 


writer. 
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explains the meaning of the Pratijnd-svtra 1 3T«I means 

after the study of the Vedas with the help of the six Vcdrifigas which the Vedic 
Student is expected to study in order to understand properly the Vedic texts 
in a general manner ( ), The s?7tra enjoins the H^f^«.the 

investigation of the texts-by the study of the P/7rva-mimrons;i iSiistra in instances 
of doubt or ambiguity. The Vedic student who is anxious to know the different 
interpretations should not leave the residence of his 

teacher immediately after he has finished the study of tlie Vedas, for the perfor- 
mance of the STiihia or samdvartana as en joined by the smdrta -vidhi : 

he should remain till he has finished the study of the vicura^nstra^ which contains 
the rules of interpretation to be applied in cases of doubt in the meaning of the 
Vedic mantras. Cf g I* 

The second verse : 

R sjiJiR rR ii 

points out the significance of the second s^'tra v^'j which gives 

the definition of and authority on dharma. Dhnnna is that w in oh is enjoined by 
codana, viz., vidhi or Vedas, and not I)y b:’.hy.ig'nnas the agruna texts of the 
Bahvas like Buddhists; and dharma is the .ariha in that it iprodnccs good and 
auspicious fruits like cows and wealth and st) it i> to bo. understootl asdif.erent 
from sacrifices like and r;/2//YZ and other karinas like cailya[)//ia which 

produce only inauspicious and evil effects on the per former. 

Verses three and four : 

^w. ^ ^ ii 

f? (?) 

B JTi^Tfcqr wz\ li 

speak of the creation of the world and of the Vedas by i-vara. The Vedas are of 
divine origin in that they explain the nature of suiter-normal things like dharma 
and moksa that cannot be understood by ordinary means of knowledge like 
pralyak^a and anumdna. Some people, for instance, the Advaitins, go to the 


* Cft S^barabliitBya ou 1. 1. 1. : 
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extent of saying that karmas give the performer iheir fruits only through the 
agency and control of isvara, who creates and destroys this world at His will 
and pleasure. 

The validity af the Vedas on the super-normal matters is beyond 
question and they are independent of any other pramana. The knowledge of the 
Vedic contents, particularly the upanisadic Atman, removes the innate darkness 
aviiiyd or imyCx ( v. 5 & 58 ). Prntyaksa speaks of objects that exist and the time 
of cognition so that codanas like enjoinig citrSi 

sacrifice for the fruit of pakis ( cows ) cannot be explained by Pratyaksa ( since 
they are going to be produced only on a future occasion). Other prammcts like 
anumdna that are based on pratyaksa also cannot be authorities on these 
alaukika matters like dharma ( v. 6 ). This is what is explained by the fourth 
*rttra :* | 

Incidentally the author discusses the Prabhukara view whether karya 
( or niyoga) is the sense of the lih-pratyaya In Vedic texts and dismisses it with 
the remark that this is not based on the P/^rva-mimamsa svTtras and the bhasya 
thereon ( v. 8-i3 ).\ 

Verses i4-24 speak of the infallibility and greatness of the Vedas. Karma 
which is understood properly with the help of the vicara-sastra would help one 
to free oneself from bondage of Samsk'iras.l The Vedas, particularly the 
j^anakanda, explain the true nature of Atman and the maya and the illusory 
characteristic of this phenomenal world. They also proclaim the importance of 
sravana, manana (and nidiclhyasana) to attain the knowledge of the supreme 
Atman. In these matters, also of super -nonnan character, pramanas like Pratya- 
ksa and anumana are of no value and importance; and the Vedas 

just like the Divine tree reveal all truths which are of great help to mankind for 
its eternal bliss. 

In this connection the duties of the four castes as prescribed by th« 
Vedas arc given : 


* Vide also Verses 60-7. 

t Of. viHqM Jfsfcf ^ I 

X To say that karma creates now bondages is not always true since nitya and 
naimittika karmas and kamyakarnias performed without a motive, never create bonda- 
ges; on the other hand, they help the performer to attain the knowledge of the supreme 
by purifying his mind— 
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3?WJJWW ftaq ^ ^Sffq II ( V. 27 ) 

^foisq m4 =5r i 

ii ( v. 28 ) 

Karma shines especially vvhen it is performed by a Brahmin with proper vidyft 
just as damsels shine with their pretty eyes especially when collyrium has been 
applied to the eyes.* So each karma when it is performed by its proper adhikarin 
bears its fruit and as such shines very well; otherwise it will bring only discredit 
to the performer.! The various samskaras to be performed in connection with 
the birth of a son to a brahmin are enumerated, viz., annapmmna, caula, and 
upanayana. Cf. 

3T^ (?) I 

^ 5 ^ qifg ^4 gcftq rjcfatfe: II 

The duties of the brahmacarin are mentioned next; is • particularly 

to be avoided.! The study of the Vedas under the Acarya is the most important. 
This is enjoined by the vidhi or by the 

■— the latter enjoining adhyayana necessarily for 
the sake of adhyayana on the part of the Acarya. Whether adhyayana has its 
fruit or is a matter of dispute. The BhaUas hold the view that 

adhyayana is svavidhi-prayukta, i. e., enjoined by the adhyayanavidhi-^sfivqiqts- 
and it has its direct fruit (besides the while the Prabha- 

karas assert that adhyayana is not svavidhi-prayukta since it does not give the 
adhikarin but is and as such, has its fruit- aTfdldlil®!. These ideas 

are discussed in verses 36-45. Whatever may be its direct fruit, the importance 
of arthajnma for the performer of karmas cannot be overestimated, and so the 
Vedic student is forced to remain in the residence of his teacher for investigation 
( ) ®ven after the study of the Vedic texts along with the Vedangas. Cf. 



atqiS I (v. 48 ) 


* Cf. «i*n ?5ft(nr uf f?n ndt i 

#S53rqra5f5?rra: ftqnir ii ( v. 29 ) 

t Cf. irqiqf: | ( Gita ) 

t CL mg'RJRRfW^I^^RVra:— I. ii. 1. 
0.C....S5 
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The smrti-vidhi 's. therefore, lo be set aside when.it is in conflict 

with its superior HIRF^ ^1 »IR (v- SO* 

aisfiR in the smrti means having well understood the meaning, then 

there is no conflict between the smrti and the sruti ( v. 53 ). 

Verses 55 and a few following contain a glorification of the Vedas as 
self-revelations and the infallible authority on dharma and other super-normal 
matters in contrast with other pramCtoas like pratyaksa, as explained by two 
sutras and I. i. 4 and I. i. 5. 

afagR ll ( v. 57 ) 

3I^r«T%*^r^RI»Rl4 HRR II ( V. 6i ) 

wn fifflRkRf^s aiRi“q?q «ffRi sn^; i 
515^?qiR R14 WRR fd: |l ( V.ioS ) 

The authoritativeness of ihe smrtis and kalpa-sfftras on the basis of the 
pratyaki^a sruti is spoken of in the verse : 

^*I|i?lRqfais:i RRqiF^g'jfF^ RTl 

l; ( v. 83 ) ' 

The greatness of the vaidika-inarga as explained by vedas, smrtis, etc., is 
emphasized by the verse : 

RFqt R 4 ^ri^ rrUrFr: I 

rRrr ff Frf^r ^rfArfrri FrF?^^ rrr; ii (v. 84.)f 
The verse which concludes the pramaiiadhyriya runs thus — 

^iqa> flawal rfr: i 

RRlRrRFa ft^R || 

The next section which contains about forty verses deals with the 
contents of the further adhyfiyas of the M imam sii swtras, II — XII, rather very 
briefly. The main topic dealt with in the second sidhy&y a Is ^arma/f/ieda 2 ind 
through it, bhavanabheda and apiervabhcda, on the basis of six pramanas 
iSabdantara, abhyasa, sahkhya, samj^ii, guna and prakaranantara. cf. 


* Cf. PQrva mimamsa sutra xxx I. 3. 2. ^ISRfW I 

t Verses numbering nearly a hundred dealing with topics like 

of the third pada and the whole matter of are missing in 

the manuscript 
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i 

The scope of ekavakyatva as explained by the swtra : 
is explained by the verse — 

^ isjiqu I 

The iollowing verses may indicate the scope ol the adhyayas III to XII 
ni^t fa^i ^Ri?f#ra?n ^ =^3554 ?i*ii 1 

II III 


I 

sPr: ^fqifjRi liqr q^RigR q>qR || V 

3iri^=^?R^ sg^Rifwqii^t cif«q aai fR qiiRR 11 vi 

iiqii^q^> R^Tifd^gifi; f qf|>i l 

^ifqR^i?l,?iqif?iMfT qfe^qfa lUri e'^dRfi: II VII 

Rf^qq qqfRiifeRqR fqqqqqtsR I 

3T«3R qqqS^qsfRdiq RIRfa^R^pRaRRl^??! II 

qVqwpRSiitql ri|qf^^Rqq i 

q^ sintRisqtRig iqXqra^qqqt qq^ 11 

The author concludes his work with the following verses In which he refers to 
his parents and his family deity. 

qiMfqqq R'j qiRfqaqq qjqffqqt 
qqrt fi?^ qqfq fc fqq^ q|fq i 
?f «flqf5Btqift3q?q5ii?^sq =q qqi 
»qqi*flq 5n*i3qqqqfipfiqiq,ii 
q^fgiq qqjFi qtqi^q^ qjqqqRtiqi 1 
f^iqjqqqfqqq?qi qR:^{q25ftr5iqi^ II 



THE PROBLEM OF REALITY IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
Dr. V. P* Upadhyaya, Patna 


An outstanding feature of almost all the various branches of Indian 
Philosophy is that they definitely start to map out a path of perfection once for 
ever from the morbid state of mundane existence — the perpetual scene of 
appalling miseries, relieved and sweetened only occasionally by the so called 
pleasures. It is a fact undeniable that human beings in this world are helplessly 
caught up in the vortex of unending deeds and their inexhaustible consequences 
and ace inextricably involved in the cycles of alternatively recurrent in births 
and deaths. Human life with its innumerable varieties and invidious gradations, 
adverse forces and uncontrolable circumstances and unceasing dissatisfactions 
and ever increasing cravings presents a sickening spectacle to any 
serious thinker. 

An absolute end of this unhappy life and its accompanying evils is the 
fundamental necessity whether one feels it or not. To satisfy this paramount 
need of humanity the different systems of Indian Philosophy arose which are 
essentially so many beacon lights showing converging path ways to one and 
the same goal, i. e., perfection or liberation from our empirical existence. 

Not only the problem but also its solution, envisaged and elucidated by 
different systems is mostly common and it is that an absolute cessation of all 
kinds of miseries or sufferings inseparably interwoven with empirical life here 
or hereafter can be accomplished through. Tattva-J^ana, i. e. a true knowledge 
of Reality or Realities, recognised respectively by each of the different systems, 
of Indiao Philosophy, although the concepilan of Reality is -not exactly the same 
but varies in confirmity with the fundamental doctrines or basic tenets of 
each system. 

In view of its unquestionable and colossal importance, the problem of 
Reality is deemed to be at the root of all other problems in Indian Philosophy. 
So an analysis of the true nature of Reality, a Supreme Realisation of which 
would result in an attainment of perfection-~the Summum Bonum of human life 
( i. e. Moksa ), deserves to be taken up .at the very outset before delving deep 
into details of the different systems of Indian Philosophy, An attempt in this 
direction is made below in the following lines, which will serve also as nucleus 
to a clear understanding of other philosophical doctrines, as enunciated and 
explained by different schools of philosophical thoughts in India. 
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The Problem of Reality in Indian Philosophy 

Commonsense and Realistic View of Reality 

Ordinarily and even according to some Realistic Schools of Indian Philo- 
sophy, it is understood that all that are knovvable in any way or that can serve 
any practical purpose in the realm of empirical exisenccs, commanding only 
pragmatic values, are real whether they exist shortly or permanently. 

This view of Reality makes the sphere of Reality entirely commensurate 
with that of knowability or scrvicability. Anything that is or can be known 
somehow and be proved as serving any useful purpose of any kind whatsoever is 
existent and real as well. 

Accordiftg to this view, the flickering flame of a candle-stick is to be 
regarded as real as the inextinguishable light of the Eye of the Sphere; the 
rope-serpent is to be taken as real as the serpent itself. This view of Reality 
obviously obliterates the distinction between appearance and reality. But no 
one, belonging to a privileged class of thinkers, would be ready to admit 
reality of appearances like rope-serpent and silver-nacre etc. as well as 
dream-experiences. 

So the question that arises pertinently on the point is whether Reality 
in the proper sense of the term is only that Existence, which is unlimited, 
unconditional, independent and interminable or any kind of existence, say for 
instance, even one that is terminable, dependent, conditional and limited by 
being related to a specified space and a particular period of time ? 
Is Reality an Existence unchanging, immutable and invariably the same, 
i. e. not evolving other realities out of Itself by way of modifications or 
can It be subject to changes by getting modified and transformed into other 
realities as its various evolutes without losing Its essential nature as the original 
and sustained Reality ? Is Reality an Existence, which is strictly static and 
invariably constant or a perpetual flux, appearing and disappearing every 
moment and arriving out of It and constituting series of momentary existences ? 

The NyCiya-^Vaiie^ika Vieiv of Reality 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika systems hold that existence is invariably compresent 
with and a conclusive proof of reality. Strictly speaking ‘existence’ and ‘reality' 
are invariably coincident and consequently identical. But ordinarily they are 
treated as different and taken to be presentable through two distinct notions for 
each in common parlance. This distinction, which is only conceptual and not 
factual, is carried on in conformity with the common acceptance even in Philo* 
Sophy, as it is useful to a clear grasp of the true nature of reality. Accordingly, 
by existence is to be meant that universal characteristic, which is revealed 
through the concept of 'isness * and which applies to all objects of 
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knowledge equally and unexceptionally. Existence, which is the common 
characteristic and inherent nature of all things is to be distinguished 

from that existence which is attributable as the greatest generality ( ) 
to all objects of the three categories, namely, substance, quality and motion only 
The former is defined ‘relatcdness to time* ( )* 

in distinction from the latter, accountable as the widest generality 
So existence, with which we are chiefly concerned here, is a fact in time and 
presence in space. According to these Realistic Schools, existence in a particular 
period of time and situation at a definite space arc enough to determine the 
reality of any object snd whatever is real cannot but exist whether shortly 
or permanently. 

Any kind of valid knowledge is a sufficient criterion of reality as well as 
existence of a thing. It is perfectly gratuitous to assume the existence of a thing, 
of vyhich nobody has had or can have ever any knowledge. For had it existed, 
It would have been known by anyone, at least by the Omniscient Being' and 
Sublime Yogins, To affirm existence is to affirm knowledge. There can be no 
possible ground for positing the existence of a thing and at the same time 
denying the possibility of its knovvgledge; because assertion of its existence is 
inconceivable except through knowledge. In this wsystem everything that we 
truly know does really exist and whatever may be the kind and nature of a 
certain valid knowledge, its object is unquestionably real. 

A knowledge is classified into valid and invalid ones accordingly as its 
content corresponds exactly wi/h itself, as fonnd later on is the course of an 
immediate contact with it, or not. In the latter case, not only reality but 
Existence too where and when the object is known is denied of it. Consequently, 
this classification of cognitions into valid and invalid ones and of their objects 
into real and false ones respectively does not militate against existence and 
reality being universally and invariably co-incident. It neither affects nor demo- 
lishes the distinction between ‘reality* and ‘existence’, since the former is real 
just where and when it is known; whereas the latter is not real where and when 
it is known but somewhere else and at some other lime. 

Thus, acording to these Realistic Schools of Indian Philosophy ( i. e. 
Nyftya and Vaisesika systems), whatever exists for any period of time is real so 
long as is exists. Kxistenls may be eternally real or only temporarily so in 
consonance with the duration of their existence, but real they are in any case. 
Whether a thing lasts only shortly or abides eternally, it is really real while 
exists. 

• Nyaya-Darshana [Cal. Pub. HI Efl.], A. 2, Ak. 2, S. 18, P. 122/ S. 22, P. 124,* 
Nyiya-Vartika [Ben. Ed.], A. 1, Ak. 1, S. 1, P. 9 & P. U, 
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The Buddhistic View of Reality 

The Realistic Schools of Buddhism, namely, the Sautranlika and the 
Vaibhasika discard the two opposite views and as impo- 

ssible extremities by urging that the fallacy* lies in taking a thing as a ‘being', 
Which is in reality only a ‘becoming* and uninterrupted ‘flux’, 

Existence, as explained by these schools, has been often compared to the 
light* of a lamp or stream of a river, which appears to be steady but is really 
flowing in nature. There is nothing, which can be said to be existing continuously 
and constantly and whatever exists, exists in ‘flux’ or flow only, with its every 
successive moment or point ( Ksaua ) — unique and self-defined — coming closely, 
i. e. uninterruptedly upon the heels of one another so as to allow no intervening 
gap or interval between any two immediately succeeding moments or points. 
This is the conception of the momentary nature of all existences. If it is such, 
there can be no real production and destruction from the true metaphysical 
point of view but only a succession in uninterrupted series without any continua* 
tion as stable and sustained existence. The socallcd production and destruction 
after a constant endurance for sometime — shorter or longer — are mental construc- 
tions and suppositions to suit our practical purposes. As a matter of fact .there is 
nothing constant and continuous in the process from the ‘clay’ to the ‘pot’ or 
vice versa. It is equally wrong to say that the pot was potentially present in the 
clay or that the former originated as de novo and quite different from the latter. 
Another characteristic of existence is that it is There is no ultimate 

substratum underlying and running througl) the flux from the ‘Clay’ to the ‘Pot* 
or vice versa and consequently it is the flux only, which may be described as 
existence and reality. 

Thus, reality, as maintained by these schools is neither eternal nor 
capable of being annihilated, but momentary in tnc sense that it is essentially a 
‘flux* dynamic through and through. It is examined in two ways : (i) as it is 
in-it-self, i. e. from the view-pont of reality absolutely as such ( ) 

and (2) as existence or appearance, i. e. from the view-point of reality as pheno? 
menal manifestations ( ). The first one is the said unique moment, 

shorn of all its mnemonic moments, which dlrecily presents itself to pUL*e 
sensations only and is free from any kind of om* mental supposition! or 
super-imposition '( ) and ( ) and the second one is the object, a^ 

defined and particularised in our worldly experiences such as a tree or table etc. 
This is the doctrine upheld by the Sarvasiivadins or tlie realistic schools of 
Buddhism, including the Sautnintikas and Vaiblnisikas. 

* Abhidhammotth^-Sangraha, P. iMi; Abliiflliiiminottha-Sa*graha-Nava6ito 
Tika, 122. Mahavagga, Chapter 1. 

t Buddhist Logic by Th, Stcliorhatsky, P. ISI. 
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The conception of the nature of existence, according to the Yogacara 
school ( Vij^navada ) is a development upon the former views. It denies the 
independent and external or objective existence of all knowables. The appea- 
rance of an object as existing externally, i. e. independently of and apart from 
its cognition is only an illusion. Thus, what really exists is the idea ( Vijwana ) 
only in its uninterrupted flow cr flux, as described above. Not only the object 
but also the comprehending mind is a stream of momentary self-revealed ideas 
or conscious states, flowing in an uninterrupted, 'succession. The momentary 
acts* of consciousness flowing in succession are known as Pravrtti-Vijwanas. 
But what is revealed to us as the conscious subject or ‘I’ is only a co-ordina- 
tion of the above acts in the form of a synthetic unity appearing as Self. This is 
known as Alaya-Vijnana. The appearance of various manifold objects as 
contents of our empirical experiences is due to residuary of reminiscent impre- 
ssions of part experiences ( Vasanas), which lie. buried and imbedded or sunk 
into the said Alaya-Vijw«na and are responsible for projecting various forms 
out of it. The self-revealed stream of ideas or conscious states is really an 
essentially altogether free from objective forms but in consonance of- the said 
impressions stored up In and clinging fast to the Alaya-VijJ?ana or mind, it 
flows out in innumerable varieties as so many forms, which are described as 
objects in popular parlance. These are regarded as inherent impurities or imper- 
fections of the Pravrtti-Vij^ana. When the self-revealed flow or stream of ideas 
( Pravrtti-Vijilana ) is purged of these impurities, i. e. objective forms, it shines 
in its pure radiance or refulgence and this is the highest form of Reality recog- 
nised by this school, which reveals itself in the state of Nirvana, as conceived 
by them. 

The Vijwana-Vadins admit three kinds of existence or forms of reality; 
“ Parikalpita ”, Paratantra ” and ” Parinispanna ”. In our ordinary experience, 
a thing cannot be conceived to exist unless it is accompanied by some character- 
istics or qualifications, specific t^signs or forms, qualities or attributes, specific 
signs, fixed forms and qulifying qualities are only mental constructions, 
impositions or suppositions. .So objects thus characterised in various ways are 
Parikalpita in as much as they^have nothing exactly corresponding to them in 
reality so far as objects are concerned. Again, the whole phenomenal world is 
Paratantra as regarded from the view-point of its origin, ^External objects have 
only imaginary existence, because they -are accepted as arising from the 
respective causes and conditions and consequently dependent on them for their 
origin as manifestation. But a reality always remains the same and 
does not depend on any cause and condition. .• Asafiga analyses the'naturc 
of Paratantra in a different way. According to him, it is due to imaginary 


* Tattva-Saiigralia [Gaekwad Oriental Series] Prastayana, P. 10. 
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subject-object division. As pointed out above, the Alaya-Vij//Jlna, though 
originally pure, becomes pointed and defiled !)y impressions and dichotomizes 
itself into subject and object respectively as ‘ I ’ and ‘This’. But this division is 
only the figment or the imaginary creation of the mind ( Sva -citta parikalpami ) 
which has been accustomed to think in terms of the tripartite division and 
thereby create imaginary appearances as external objects from boginning-less 
time. The absolute Reality technically called Parinispanna, however, is above 
these two and is pure, changeless and self'-evident. It is the above mentioned 
pure, stream of ideas, flowing in uninterrupted succession and revealing itself 
only in the state of Nirvana. 

The Mndhyavrika Vieu* of Reality 

The Madhyamika School of Buddhism or iS^^nya-Vrula, which is regardsd 
as the logical culmination of the Vij^Oina-Vada opistomology, advances still 
further and negates the existence and reality of even ‘ideas’. Its advocates 
argue that if ideas ( Vij57anas ) only are real and all external objects as such are 
unreal, ideas alone, that is, bereft of their corresponding objects, would prove 
unreal and impossible; because, being relative in nature, they necessarily 
presuppose and*: imply objects, for their reference and characterisation. 
This school agrees with the Vijafina-Vada in holding that the world 
as it can be unanimously analysed by all, is undoubtedly constituted 
by relations and dependent on causes and conditions. As 
such it cannot but be concluded unequivocally to be unreal. For instance, 
heat and light cannot be held to be the essence of fire; because both 
the heat and light as well as their substance - fire - are the result of the combination 
of many conditions and circumstances and what depends on conditions and 
circumstances can never be true or real. That alone is ascertainable as the true 
nature of anything, or real substance which in no case depends on another for 
its origin and existence and as no such substance or nature can be established 
that may be proved to be originating and standing independent by itself, 
nothing existing can be determined as real at all. 

A general misunderstanding prevails about this school on account of the 
Madhyamika view being representend as identical with ‘Nihilism’ and now-a- 
days also as the ‘ doctrine of relativity This school no doubt repeatedly and 
variously urges and asserts that theagent.( the knower ), the object fthe known), 
and the knowledge are mutually interdependent and if one of the three be proved 
false, the others also must be held to be so ( just as if any of the three-the mover, 
the moveable and the movement-is proved false,* the remaining two also are 
proved so ). On the basis of such arguments one may be naturally led to think 
that, according to this school, nothing else is real. But this will be only a 

0. 0...36 
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promiscuous or unwarranted conclusion. Alter a careful study of the original 
texts* of this school, the true Philosophy can be concluded to be that in the 
way of general acceptaice, whatever is known as existing or non-existing or 
both (i. e., existcnt-cum- nonexistent) or non-both( i. e., neither nonexistent nor 
exislcntj is not real. What is real in the true sense of the word is undeterminable 
in thought and language and transcends all the four said logically possible 
alternative modes of expression and thought. What this school aims at establish- 
ing is that in view of the conditionality and relative character of all things and 
their natures, nothing posited in any of the aforesaid ways or alternatives can 
be held to be real; but the real is indeterminable and inexpressible in any of the 
said possible modes. This is so; because characteristics and qualities always 
connote the idea of dependence and thereby of unreality. Reality is devoid of 
all characterisations, since characterisations are limitations and calculated to 
bring the object within the pale of dependence, which, as shown above, is 
definitely deniable of and irreconcilable with reality, as recognised by the system. 

The Sdixkhya Vtetu of Reality 

The Sahkhya system recognises two kinds of ultimate Reality, namely, 
Purusa and Prakrti. An important point of distinction between these two realities 
can be shown to be that Puru§a is transcendent and immutable Reality, whereas 
Prakrti is an immanent and ever- changing Reality. While Purusa is absolutly 
devoid of any susceptibility of change or modification, Prakrti is always subject 
to changes and modifications whether into homogeneous series of its constituents 
( during dissolution, when they are in a state of equipoise) or heterogeneous 
varieties of worldly manifolds ( in the course of creation ). Thus the transcen- 
dentally real Purusa is immutably ever-existent and the transformingly real Prakrti 
is ever-existent but also ever-changing, evolving homogeneously or heterogene- 
ously into various entities of the Universe, This mutation or modification of Prakrti 
is conceived by the modern school of SavikI.ya system as the inherent nature of 
Prakrti itself but was considered as due to time ( ) by the old school of the 

system, which recognised three ultimate realities including the said Kala as well. 
Not only Prakrti — the Primordial Cause — but also its evolutes — direct or 
indirect — are ever-existent and real. 

The Sahkhya system seeks to establish a complete identity between 
reality and existence by reducing what is known in other systems of Indian 
Philosophy as ‘ non-existence ’ into mere ' non-manifestation ' and altogether 
dispensing with destruction of anything, that is known to exist anywhere. 


• Vide Mridhyamika Vrtti, PP» 93-lOOj Bodhicaryavatara, IX, p. 163; PrajAi 
Paramita, parivarta 18, pp. 341 61. 
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According to this system, there is no production of anything de novo and the 
so-called production is merely the manifestation of what existed even previously 
in a non-manifest condition or was present implicitly and potentially even 
before. Similarly, there can be no destruction of anything at any time and the 
so-called destruction is only passing back into non-manifestation or implicit 
and subtle condition. The two kinds of non-existence — antecedent and subsequent 
( and ) by which all products are taken to be closet ted and 

limited by the Nyaya system, are not recognised by this system. Here they are 
substituted by two kinds of existence • actual and potential, i. c., explicit, 
manifest and gross form or implicit, latent and subtle form of being. This 
conception of existence and reality constitutes a cardinal point of distinction 
between the Nyilya and the Sankhya systems of philosophy; because, acciu'ding 
to the former, which expounds ‘Arambha-Vada*, an object may be existent 
temporarily or permanently but real in any case so long as it may endure and 
unreal before its origin and subsequent to its destruction, if it is not eternal; 
whereas according to the latter, all entities — whether the primodial uncaused 
cause, namely, Prakrti or its evolutionary causes and effects — are ecpially existent 
for ever and real absolutely. 

The Advaita View of Reality 

The Advaita Vedanta recognises only one absolute Reality, which is 
Existence — unconditional, independent, immutable and imperishable. This absolute 
Reality or eternal Existence is Brahman. The Advaita Vedanta does not look 
upon the mere fact of existence and manifestation as the inevitable guarantee 
and conclusive proof of absolute reality also. Reality exists independently and 
unconditionally, by Itself and on Its own account and is wholly self-subsistent, self 
-evident and self-complete. Reality must be so eternally, unconditionally and 
independently. It is shear anomaly to say that something is real at one lime and 
under some conditions but not so at another time and under other conditions. That, 
which is not by itself and on its owui account real, cannot be so with reference 
and in relation to other factors such as time, space, circumstances and conditions 
at all. What is not real and existing at any lime and under certain conditions and 
circumstances cannot be real at another time and space and under other condi- 
tions and circumstances. So unconditionality, independence and eternality in the 
matter of existence arc the conditions, which must be fulfilled by Reality aiul 
they are regarded as the criteria of Reality by the Advaita system. Existence 
and manifestation, observable in all cases of entities of the Universe, arc not 
their own but the one fundamental and foundational Existence or Reality, Brah- 
man, goes on appearing in and through Avidya and its manifold modilications 
into those innumerably diverse empirical forms. The manifolds of the universe 
are only so many existences and realities, which gain appearance owing to the 
one absolute Reality through Its Avidya. So the entities of the universe are only 
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various forms of appearances but cannot be accepted as realities in the proper 
sense of the term. It is the absolute Reality, which apparently runs through all 
diversity and the diverse empirical entities are the seeming expressions and 
passing appearances, arising from Avidya, that is, non-realisation and wrong 
realisations of that Reality. 

Three Views of Advaitins on the Problem af Reality 

From the Advaita point of view there is only one absolute and ultimate 
Reality, Brahman, no doubt and all other entities arc decidedly apparent. 
Whatever reality (in the course of empirical existence and manifestation) objects 
of the universe seem to possess is derived from this Reality ( Sat), the Brahman, 
which underlies all of them. While this view of ^S'ankara is accepted by all 
Advaitins, there is a difference of opinion as regards the recognition of separate 
phenomenal or relative realities, which all empirical and illusory objects alike 
a])pcar to partake of during their appearances in the empirical plane. 

Extremists of the Advaitic outlook refrain from recognising any kind of 
phenomenal or illusory realities, besides the absolute Reality and hold that 
Reality is not only one but also admits of no degrees and differentiations. There 
is no need of recognising separate, discursive and relative realities of any kind 
or nature, belonging even to empirical objects, what to si)eak of illusory ones. 
The apparent realities, pertaining to empirical objects, can be logically explained 
by the one absolute Reality through the process of that is, the 

superimposition of the one basic Reality upon all, arising out of It through the 
operations and modifications of Its Avidya. Thus all phenomenal realities are 
only so many appearances of the basic, ultimate and absolute Reality with the 
varieties explainable by the modifications of Avidya, through which one and the 
same Reality is appearing differently and diversely like the solar rays appearing 
in different colours. So even when we apparently comprehend the finite realities 
of particular objects in our various empirical cognitions, what we really apprehend 
is the one absolute Reality tiiat runs identically ( as an underlying current ) 
to all the so-called real, empirical entities. This view is ascribed to those 
Advaitins, who show a remarkable spirit of intolerance towards the recognition 
of separate or empirically distinct realities of discrete objects even in the realm 
of relativity and who flourished long before even *S?ankara. This view is known 
as “ Sattaikya- Vada 

The less radical among Advaitins, however, fearing no militatlion against 
the monism of the system, come forward with the view that besides the one 
absolute Reality, there are two types of apparent realities— empirical ) 

and illusory ( ) respectively attributable to empirical and illusory 

objects of the universe. Although both of them are Avidyaka, i. c. apparent real- 
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ities, derived from and based on one and the same absolute Reality ultimately, yet 
they are to be distinguislud from each other in as much as the former type of 
realities is brought about directly by the Cosmic Avidya or any of its modificat- 
tions and sublatable only by the realisation of the absolute Reality; whereas the 
latter type of realities arises from individual Avidya in combination with other 
necessary causes and conditions of illusion and sublatable by the realisation of 
the said particular Avidya. This view is known as the “Sattii -Traividhya-Vada’^ 

There is a third view maintained by that class of Advaitins, who are 
known as exponents of the theories, namely, and 

According to this.school, no continued.or constant existence of empirical entities, 
before and after their cognitions, is recognised; but t.tey come into existence 
and pass away along with their cognHions. In other words, objects of creation 
arc synchronised with their cognitions and are denied any existence apart from 
and irrespective of their cognitions. They exist only when they are known and 
not even when they are not being known by anybody. This view obviously 
dispenses with the distinction between the two kinds of apparent realities, as 
the distinguishing points thereof lose their very ground when empirical and 
illusory objects are acknowledged alike as having no existence beyond their 
cognitions or apprehensions. Thus this school maintains only two kinds of 
realities; absolute ( ) and apparent ( ) placing all objects of 

the universe on equal footing. 

.Some general remarks may be made here to clear away a mass of preju- 
dice, accumulated against the Advaitic view upon the universe owing to the 
materialistic tendencies of the modern age. Tin’s system is usually accused of 
announcing the world as utterly unreal and of infusing thereby a spirit of 
pessimism, inactivity and indifference towards the prospects and prosperities of 
the world, which are all imaginary and no way belter than illusory objects. But 
it should be clearly understood that the Advaita Vedanta does not dispute and 
deny the acknowledged order of empirical things and their so-called realities as 
well as pragmatic values. It docs not seek to prove and establish that the world 
docs not exist ( even apparently ) or is devoid of conditioning causes and factors 
and practical realities and pragmatic values. On the other hand, it admits and 
appraises all entities ol the universe with their empirical, ethical, moral and 
spiritual utilities, relative realities and pragmatic values. With the exception of 
the ** Drsti -Srsti -Vadiiis ”, who flourished long before and preceded »J^ankara, 
the views of iS'ankara and^ankarites liberally recognise and accomodate relative 
realities, empirical existences and practical utilities of all entities of the Universe. 
The exponents of “ Sattii-Traividhya-Vada ” go to the extent of acknowledging 
and acquiescing in the difference between the apparent realities of empirical 
objets and illusory ones by holding the former to be of an abiding nature in 
coinparison to the latter. Thus, according to this school, empirical entities arc 
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recognised to be even of an abiding nature though not of an absolute or 
eternal character. 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion as regards the recognition 
of relative realities, all Advaitins agree so far that there is only one absolute 
Reality and all others are unexceptionally only appearances, arising from Its 
Avidya with the two-fold power of obscuration and projection or modification. 
This Reality is of the nature of and and Its Avidya 

unfolds all appearances out of It. In other words, Reality is an eternal Existence, 
the nonrealisation of which is the cause of the appearance of limited and perish- 
able empirical existents; It is pure Consciousness, the non-realisation of which 
is the source of finite and discursive empirical cognitions with the tripartite 
divisions of the knower, the known and the knowledge; It is unalloyed, unlimited 
anb unsuri)assablc Bliss, the non-realisation of which is responsible for our 
experiencing the so-called worldly pleasures and miseries etc. all alloyed, 
passing and surpassable. To sum up, Reality is that non-realisation of which is 
the sphere of Avidya and all it entails and the cause of bondage, and the realisa- 
tion of which is the sublation of Avidya. and the state of Moksa-the Summum 
Bonum of human life. On the realisation of Reality one relapses into own-self, 
that is Reality and thereafter there is nothing else but one absolute 
Reality. 



VEDANTA AND ABSOLUTISM 

Dr, P. T. Raju, Waltair 


Some time ago an attempt was made by the author to show that the 
term Absolute was to be used not only to mean v^^ankara’s Brahman but also the 
Brahman according to Ramanuja. But on later and deeper consideration, it is 
felt that the Brahman according to the Vedanta in general, not only according 
to Sankara and Ramanuja, but also according to the other acaryas who claimed 
adherence to the Upanisads, is the Absolute; so that Vedanta philosophy is to 
be called absolutism and the different systems of the Vedanta as only different 
forms of absolutism. This interpretation may appear somewhat surprising; for 
generally absolutism is supposed to be some sort of monism, which is advaitism, 
with or without a proviso, and not dvaitism or pluralism. Further, absolutism 
is often supposed to be idealistic and to be oj^posed to realism, and idealism is 
identified with mentalism. and most of the Vedantic schools are supposed to be 
realistic, and not idealistic, as they maintain that the world and the jiva arc real. 
This paper attempts to show that a deeper consideration must lead us to a 
signiicant modification of the usual interpretation. " 

( 1 ) 

It is easy to dispose of some of the common errors regarding V^edanta 
and Western philosophy. Just as idealism does not neccosarily mem the unreality 


1. This opportunity may be utilised for answering curious objection of a 
fundamental nature, namely, that the Ah olute of Western philoscpliy is jnst the 
world as a whole, which is just this earth with its trees, hills, men etc., pins the snn, 
the stars etc., understood as an unending series of worldy tilings, wliereas the liruhnniii 
is our innermost reality, which is through and through spiritual. To tliis objection, 
it must be pointed out that the absolutes of all the absolutists are not tlio Avorlds 
as wholes understood in this sense It is to misunderstand them to say that they are 
so. The Absolute of Bradley, though be often calls it the world as a wlmle, contains 
80 much reshuffling of the elements that the trees etc. of the world cease to ho 
what they are. The Absolute of McTaggart, again, does not contain material things. 
It is only a crude way of understanding those absolutists and a definite injustice to 
them to say that their Absolute is just this Avorld indefinitely oxtonded SHegel’s Abso- 
lute is called Spirit. It is said that it contains time and matter also. The absolutes of 
Ramanuja and a few others are said to contain both. One may urge that for this reason 
the absolutes of these iwiryaa and not that of ^^ankara should he called the Absolute. 
However, the point will be further clarified as the discussion of the paper progresses. 

287 
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of the world, absolutism is not antagonistic to dualism or pluralism. Students of 
Western philosophy know tliat McTaggart’s Absolute, for instance, contains 
pluralism : a plurality of selves is said to constitute the Absolute. Again, idealism 
is not always the same as menialism or vijniiuavi^da or Only 

Berkeleyan idealsim, particularly«in its early phases, is such. There are other 
idealistic philosophies. It is true that some of the trends of thought of some of 
the absolutists and idealists, if carried to their logical extremes, will end as 
forms of mentalism or monism. But the same can be said of even Indian realism. 
A system may imply a particular doctrine; but it may, for some reaon, hold an 
opposite doctrine. Every idealism may not be monistic or absolutistic. Even 
materialism may be monistic or absolutistic. Hence it is very unsafe to identify 
an Indian system as a particular ism of the west. This practice is detrimental to 
a true understanding of philosophies. 

Why should all V’^cdfinta be treated as absolutism ? The first and most 
important reason is that tlic Vedanta is a search for the Absolute. What is it by 
knowing which everything else is known ?— this is a (Question posed for all the 
Vedantic systems.* That entity may be the' Brahman, or 5iva or Visnu; but 
it must be the Absolute, if by knowing it every thing else must be known. The 
Absolute is what can be known without knowing any thing else; it is that to 
know which nothing else need be known and which has to be known for knowing 
all else. Spinoza^s Absolute, which he calls the Substance, is defined so. It is what 
is self-subsistent and .self-dependent. Matter and mind, which Spinoza calls 
Attibutes, as well as their Modes, arc dependent so far as they are known to be 
derived from Substance. It is just what answers to the enquiry of the Vedanta : 
What is it by knowing which everything else is known ? 

None of the dalryas seems to doubt that by knowing the Brahman 
everything else is known. The jlva and the Brahman may be identical or different; 
the material world may or may not l)e different from both or either; yet by 
knowing the Brahman evcrytliing else is claimed to be known. 

( 2 ) 

Now if the and the world arc different from the Brahman, how 
can one by knowing the Brahman know the other two ? 

TJiere is one category of the Vedanta the importance of which has not 
adequately been recognised^ by interpreters up till now. Interpretations of the 
Indian systems began at a time when, in European thought, particularly in 
England, the controversy between idealism and realism was raging high, and 


2. Mwn^a/fo^ani?adf, 1, 1, 3. 
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the practice developed of ranging all systems on the one or the other side. 
.Hence it has become customary to call a Vedantic system cither idealistic or 
^ realistic, according as the interpreter finds this or that characteristic. Tliere 
. has been an eagerness rather to fit the interpreted system into some well-known 
: class than to bring out its peculiarity. Many of even the Indian scholars have 
unfortunately been carried away by this fashion; and a very significant feature 
of the Vedanta has been missed. 

The important category referred to is that of We need not enter 

^ into the. controversy between the Naiyayikas and the Mimfimsakas a])out the 
‘ reality of Our interest now lies in the part which this category or idea 

-plays in the different Vedantic systems. It may be either positively or nega- 
^tively or inexplicably concerned with the Brahman. This category enables us to 
see all the Vedantic systems in one perspective and to understand their diffe- 
rences as well as the general trend of the Vedantic thought. 

All systems in general regard the world and the pvas as a transfor- 
mation of the §akti of the Brahman. <Sankara*s Advaita is hesitant to treat 
the world or ^akti as belonging to the Brahman. For it finds it absurd to say 
that part of the Brahman undergoes transformation, while the rest remains 
unaffected. But some of the followers of jJ^ankara feel no objection lo treating 
^akii as non-different from the Brahman, just as the burning power of fire is 
non-different from fire."* But whether prepared or not to attribute the Sakti to 
the Brahman, all the schools of the Advaita make elaborate use of the category. 
MCiyii itself is Sakti\ and it is of two kinds, avarmaM'ti and vik^.cpaUikti. 

also, sometimes as different from Jl/fiyn, and othertimes as identiail 
with it, is Sakfi. And without Avidyd or Mdyd, .Sankara's philosophy loses most 
of its interest. All the vUi^tCidvaita and dvaitddvaifa schools, whether Vaisiiava 
or iJ^aiva, do not hesitate to treat the Sakti as belonging to the Brahman. 
According to some, Sakli is of two kinds; according to the others ( for instance, 
Jivagosvami and Baladeva ), of three. But somehow or other, it belongs to the 
Brahman according to all. Even Madhva, who is a pronounced dualist, does not 
form an exception. The Brahman has control over the Jivas and the materia) 
world, because they are his Saktl or Sakits; and everybody has control ovet 
bis Sakti. Tims, whatever be the difference among the Vedantins, the whole of 
reality, for all, reduces itself to the Brahman and his Sakti or Saktis. And the 
differences between them arc due to the differences in understanding the relation 
between tha Brahman and the Sakti, According to the iSaiva monism of Kashmir 
and the l^akta system, the relation between the two is identity; according to 


* PaiicadaM, 
0.0. ...57 
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vi^Hadvaiicty it is that between body and soul; according to dvaMdvaUa^ it is 
both identity and difierence; according to Madhva, it is a peculiarity or parti- 
cularity it may be called the particularising principle — of the Brahman, 

and according to ijfankara, it would, consistently with his philosophy, be 
ov a7iirvacaniyi~t, which would be neither different nor non- different from the 
Brahman. There are further differences between the schools and among the 
schools.* But in all, the same line of thought, namely of understanding the jwa 
and the world as some sort of Sakti, runs. 

Only when viewed from the standpoint of Sakii^ can the unity of the 
Vedantic thought be clearly seen and a single perspective of all the Vedantic 
systems be obtained. The real interest of our ancient philosophers did not lie in 
differentiating between idealism and realism, but in the realisation of the 
Brahman; and the Brahman had to be realised within ourselves. It is within us, 
because we are forms of its Sakli; and hence the nature and working- of the Sakti 
has to be understood. And because in knowing the Brahman we know its ^akti, 
and because the Sakti is all this world, by knowing the Brahman we know 
everything else. The Brahman is self-dependent and self-subsistent; and as every 
thing else is its ^akh\ it is dependent upon and subsists in the Brahman. The 
Brahman is hence the Absolute. 

There is another idea that is common to all the Vedantic systems, and 
which supports the view upheld here, namely, the idea that everything finite is 
an ( part ) of the Brahman. Whether the jlva and the Brahman are two or 
one, if one is an of the other and as such is dependent on the other then 
the other is the Absolute. 

(3) 

This brief discussion must have brought to the forefront another feature 
of the Vedantic thought. The distinction between idealism and realism, and 
monism and dualism or pluralism, alwa^js holds, in the Vedantic thought 
within absolutism. This is another peculiarity of the Vedantic thought not yet 
noticed. These distinctions are developed through the category of Sakti^ that is, 
by understanding it differently. The Vedanta is essentially absolutistic, and the 
Vedantic search is a search for the Absolute.t It is a search for the Brahman, the 


* The interest td reader may refer to the author’s article, “ Identity in 
differeijco in some Vcdiintic Systems ’’published in Festschrift Sir Denison Ross. 

t The reader may seethe following articles, which have a bearing on the 
topic:- Brahman and the Absolute” Triveni July 19;38; “The Absolute’* Ths 
Vedanta Kesarij March 1044; The Vedantic Attitude towards Matter ”, The Hindustan 
Review f 1039, 
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highest and the greatest. The Brahman is the condition of all that is conditioned 
and therefore is the unconditioned. Even Siva and Visnn of the thcistic systems 
are not regarded as conditioned; they are svalmtra^ while the rest is pamtantra. 

This kind of absolutism is due to the essentially spiritualistic basis of 
the Vedanta. Whether in monism or dualism, the Brahman has to be realised 
within ourselves : it has to be meditated upon as our self,* however this injunction 
may be interpreted. And the Brahman in all the systems is Spirit. Further, whether 
matter is regarded as real or unreal, it is just the &nkli or energy of the Brahman. 
It is a mode of its manifestation. Matter is therefore an expression of Spirit, 
according to the Vedanta in general. Only because matter is an expression of 
spirit, are vibhntis possible according to all Indian philosophy. 

Before concluding, it may be pointed out that this paper takes into 
consideration only the Vedantic systems, and not the Nyaya, Vaisesika, Yoga 
and Sahkhya, There is no available commentary from the standpoint of these 
systems, except that of Vijnanabhiksu from the standpoint of Sahkhya, on the 
Vedantasutras , And it is an important point to note that, though, according to 
the Sahkhya, matter or Prakrti is absolutely different from spirit or Purusa and 
is not a Sakti of the latter, Vijnanabhiksu, in his commentary on the Vcd*\nt(t^ 
sxdras^ treats the world and the jlvas as the Sakii of isvara whom he identifies 
with the Brahman, This is an instance of how a philosophy, which started as 
rank dualism, when it turned Vedantic, became an absolutism. For, absolutism'is 
an essential charactistic of Vedantic thought; and Vedanta, as an all-assimilat- 
ing philosophy, can find a place not only for monism, but also for dualism, 
pluralism, idealism and realism, and make all consistent with its absolutisms. 


» Brahmasutras IV, I, 3. 



THE NOTIONS OFSOUL& BODY IN RAMANUJA’S DOCTRINE 

Dr. Oliver Lacombe, Paris 


The notion of mode (prakara) synthesizes, in Ramanuja’s doctrine, the 
varied relations that bind the created beings to their creative principle ; 

Logical mode : the created beings are attributes ( visesana ) of the universal 
substance ( dravya ); 

Ontological modes : the created beings are effects ( upadeya ) of the substantial 
cause (upiidana), or parts (amsa) of the total Brahman; 

Elhidd mode : the finite persons are subordinate and dependent ( sesa ) in 

reference to the Infinite person, their first principle and 
ultimate end ( scsin ). 

But this idea of mode, however rich it may be, would still remain too 
abstract and too shallow in the eyes of Ramanuja, but for another of its aspects, 
the aspect of CorporcTil mode. There is no closer, no more intimate and vital relation 
than the relation of body and soul. No other drstanta from our daily experience, 
can belter express the twofold relation of transcendence and immanence that 
bind in one reality the Lord and his creation. The physical world and the world 
of finite selves constitute the body (sanra)of isVara. He is their 6*^?//, their 
Soul ( atman ). 

On setting to work out this theory, Ramanuja was confronted with a 
variety of more or less conflicting traditional views on the subject. Because of 
his synthetic mind, he strove to reconcile as many of them as he could without 
impairing the solidarity of his construction. He earnestly adopted the idea of a 
general parallelism between microcosm and macrocosm implied in the conception 
of a cosmic soul and body. But his sense of variety in unity urged him to insist 
at the samu time on the different ways in which these terms and their relation 
had to materialize on each of the two planes. 

I. So much so that, while keeping closer to the Vedantic monism in 
his treatment of the relation of cosmic soul and body considered as forming 
together a unicjue and absolute substance diversified in various aspects, he 
decided the Sahkliya dualism ol piiru^^a and prakrii to be more suitable in the 
case of individual embodied beings. Though emanating both from the unity of 
the absolute Brahman, the soul and body of individual aniittals or men are dis- 
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tinct substances. Of course, these two substances are not such in an absolute sense, 
but only in a relative and finite sense; but they are real relative substances 
really distinct. Of course they are tightly linked together so as to constitute a 
man or a cow, but they do not blend into one substance on the plane of created 
and relative realities. 

2 . Since the Aupanisadic and Buddhist times, Indian philosophy has 
been urged to build up its explanation of realities and values along two different 
lines: the line of ontology and the line of karman^ Every philosopher had either 
to reject one of these views or to find out a satisfactory adjustment between 
them. Along the first line the soul must be primarily considered as an ontological 
principle, and then as a moral subject. Along the second line, the soul is essen- 
tially the active subject of kannan and the passive subject of retribution, and 
the body an instrument for both action and retribution. 

In the present case, Ramanuja provides us with a twofold definition. 
A more general one, that applies both to the universal Being and to individual 
beings : “Any substance which a sentient soul is capable of completely control- 
ling and supporting for its own purposes, and which stands to the soul in an 
entirely subordinate relation, is the body of that soul'* ( .^rl Bhasya, II. I. 9* 
Thibaut’s translation). The ontological stress can be easily perceived in such 
a text. 


But in a more restricted sense, available only in the case of Sainsaric 
beings, Ramanuja implicitly accepts an alternative definition proposed by the 
parvapaksin ; “A body in a particular aggregate of earth and the other elements, 
depending for its subsistence on vital breath with its five modifications, and 
serving as an abode to the sense-organs which mediate the experiences of 
pleasure and pain retributive of former works : such is in Vedic and worldly 
speech the sense connected with the term body,** {S, Bh. If, I. 8 Thibaut^s trans- 
lation). The Karmic stress is here obvious. 

3. Another traditional question concerning the soul or self is about its 
'hneasure'* ( parimana ). Is it all-pervading (sarvagata) ? Such is the view of 
-S'atjkara, who admits only one real infinite self, and of the Vaisesikas who believe 
in an infinite number of all-pervading selves. Is its atom ( anu) in accordance 
with Mu. Up. III. I. 9, ? Or of a changing measure, proportionate to each of its 
successive bodies, as the Jainas profess ? 

Ramilnuja answers that the universal soul is ‘sarvagata*, the individual 
Soul “anu**, that no soul can be of a changing measure as this would amount to 
a change of its essential nature, and that the individual self cannot be substan- 
tially all-pcrvading on account of its created character, although the knowledge 
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of the liberated soul may expand to omniscience, which is a form of 
all-pervasiveness.* 

When metaphorically applied to a finite spiritual being, the term ar^u 
emphasizes some of its most important characteristics : (i) its very finiteness; ( 2 ) 
its individuality and indivisibility: (3) its immutability as a substance. (4) the 
fact that its substance is not sunk in the bodily substance, but is only in ontolo- 
gical connection with it. As the Sruix says, the soul resides in the heart only, 
not in the whole body. 

I would like now to compare Ramtmuja's conception of soul and body 
with the corresponding doctrines of two or three major philosophers of the West. 
I fully realize how misleading sueh a comparison may be, if it is not carried on 
with great care and caution. But if it is properly understood, its utility can 
hardly be questioned. 

I shall not dilate on Plato’s view of the question. However different his 
philosophy may be from Indian philosophies, it so happens that in relation to 
our present problems some of the commanding principles of the solution he has 
proposed, are too similar to those that rule Indian reflection. So much so that 
unless we enter into more details and extend our analysis further than the 
restricted limits of this paper allow, the comparison is bound to be of 
lesser interest. 

Although he does not identify it with the supreme deity, Plato believes 
in a cosmic Soul, as well as in individual souls and metempsychosis. And he too 
some how alternates ontological explanations and ethical justifications of the 
relation between soul and body. 

Leaving aside Plato, let us then turn our attention to the Aristotelians 
and to Descartes. The fundamental opposition of their teachings is a well known 
historical fact. Nevertheless they both agr^e to reject the notion of a cosmic 
soul and the belief in metempsychosis or transmigration. And this is enough to 
take us very far away from the Indian circumstances and ruling principles of 
our problem. In such a new environment, the similarities that we are to detect 
between Ramanuja on one side and Aristotelianism and Descartes on the other, 
should be all the more striking and enlightening. 

With some of the best representatives of the Aristotelian school the 
soul and body are and must be considered primarily as ontological principles. 
Man is certainly a inoml being, but he is a first and must be explained as 


CL '^ribha^ya II, III. 20 and following. 
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such. Ethical prospects and values are not intellig^iblc but for an ontological 
background. 

The notion of a “Karmic** body, of a body that is essentially meant for 
the retribution of the soul’s former deeds, is obviously inconsistent with such 
premises. In spite of Plato’s pathetic utterances in the Phaidon, the body is not 
the prison or the tomb of the soul ( soma«sema ) but a means to the development 
and realization of the latter’s dormant potencies and spirituality. The union of 
soul and body is not an unnatural state forced upon the former, but a congenial 
one. 


Soul and body are not two distinct substances linked together by some 
extrinsic bond. They are the two components of one and the same substance. 
The soul is dominant and- determinant : it appropriates the physico-chemical 
elements of which the body is made up and gives them a higher grade of being, 
namely life; it uses them as instruments of its functions of knowledge and action. 
The body is subservient and instrumental; it conditions the determinative and 
active power of the soul. There is consequently a natural proportion between 
soul and body. 

When death occurs, the living substance actually dissolves and is no 
more. The human soul, it is true, on account of its spirituality, is endowed with 
the privilege of immortality. But man as such is perishable and actually perishes, 
whereas its material elements are assumed by new substances. 

The short account of the Aristotelian standpoint is sulTicieut to show 
how curiously similar happen to be Ramanuja’s theory of cosmic soul and body 
and the conception of individual soul and body in Aristotelianism. Though 
differentiated Brahman and the world constitute, in the former’s opinion, but one 
unique and absolute ontological substance, just as, from the latter’s point of 
view, the corporeal elements in man and hi,5 soul are one individual and finite 
substance. I might even rightly say that both doctrines are independent instances 
of a generalized dvaiiudvaita or viUffidvaila -v^vda ? 

Descartes metaphysics acknowledge two kinds of created substances; 
the spiritual substances which are many, and the attributes of which is thought 
or consciousness; and the material substance which is one, which has spatial 
extension as its attribute and is consequently divisible. Man is composed of 
these two sorts of. substances : a soul, that is to say an individual spiritual 
substance, and a portion of the corporeal substance, linked together. Though a 
staunch supporter of the reality of the soul, Descartes is at the same time 
strongly mechanist-minded. This .is the reason why he shuns the consideration 
of final causes. Even' if the notion of a Karmic body were not tightly connected 
with the doctrine of transmigration, it would appear to him unpalatable, in as 
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much as it is pregnant with an explanation of the world through finality. Descar- 
tes analyses separately the nature of the soul and the nature of the body. He 
then comes across the obscure experience of the union of soul and body^ which 
is something different from the knowledge of the soul and body taken severally. 
He scrutinizes the psycho-physiological mechanism worked by the two sub- 
stances jointly, and draws therefrom ethical consequences, but he does not 
venture to look for the ultimate reason or final cause of their union. 

According to Descartes, life is not a higher degree of being than were 
lifeless existence, and there is nothing in it that cannot be explained 'mechani- 
cally. A living body is a pure machine-so much so that we cannot decide whether 
: animals are endowed with sensibility and perception or not. Their visible beha- 
viour can be accounted for without such an assumption. The case of man is 
. different, in as much as we know the human soul from within and cannot doubt 
. our own consciousness. But the human body too is a more physico-chemical 
. machine. 

Now, artificial machines are controlled by being set in motion or checked. 
And a simple contact of the impelling or checking person with some appropriate 
organ of theirs, is enough for the purpose. Similarly, the soul does not control 
the body from within. The human will must only impel or stop a minute organ 
of the brain, the pineal gland, and the whole body obeys the command. 

The analogies between Ramanuja’s and Descartes’ theories of individual 
soul and body are now quite manifest. In both cases, soul and body are two 
.different substances that may be linked together, but remain such in their very 
, union. In both cases the soul is not thoroughly immanont in the body, but only 
connected with it. In both cases the special nature of this connection is suggested 
..by similar metaphors : the “anuratma” the minute or atomic self of Rrnnainija 
corresponds to the minute pineal gland of Descartes. 

In spite of the ultimate ** qualified monism” of his doctrine, Ramanuja has 
been seriously influenced by the SAhkhya philosophy. So much so that his 
conception of the union of soul and body in man is very often closer to the 
dualistic view held by Descartes than to what I might call the “qualified monism’ 
supported by the Aristotelion tradition in reference ro this very problem. 

And now Ramanuja is confronted with the difficulty of passing on from a 
dualistic interpretation of the relation between created soul and body, to a 
dvaitndvaiia interpretation of the relation between cosmic soul and body. He 
manages to do so through a clever elaboration of the concept of aiman as 
exemplified in the following text: ( S, Bh. 1. 1. Thibaut’s translation); 

“ The Visnu Purana relates how Maitreya, wishing to have his knowledge 
,pf Vedic matters strengthened by the holy Parasara, who through the favour of 
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Pulastya and Vasistha had obtained an insij^ht into the true nature of the 
highest divinity, began to question Parnsara-“ I am desiions to hear from thee 
haw this would originate and how it will again originate in future, and ol what 
it consists*, and whence proceed animate and inarimate tilings; how and into 
what it will in future be resolved ?'** etc. (Vi. Pii. 1. I. The questions asked 
refer to the essential nature of Hrahman, the (lifiorcnt modes of manifestation 
of its power, and the different results of propitiating it. Among the cpicstions 
belonging to the first category, the (luestion “Whence proceed animate and 
inanimate things ?” relate to the efficient and the materi.il cause oi the world, 
and hence the clause “Of what the world consists " is to be taken as implying 
a question as to what constitutes the self of this world which is the object 
of creation, sustenance and dissolution. The reply to the (jucstion is given 
in the words- “ And the world is He.“ How the identity expressed by this 
clause is founded thereon that he ( i. e. Brahman or Visi.ui ) [lorvades the whole 
world. as its self in the character of its inward Ruler; and is not foumled on 
unity of substance of tlie pervading principle and the world iiervaded. The 
phrase “ consists of “ ( --maya ) docs not refer to an effect ( so that the (jueslion 
asked would be as to the causal substance of which this world is an effect ), for a 
separate question on this point would be needless. Nor does the jnaya express, 
as it sometimes does-e. g. in the case of prana -maya (pr^ma only,) the own sense 
or the word to which it is attached; for in that t'ase the form of the rejily “And 
the world is He*’ (which implies a distinction between the world and Visnu ) 
would be inappropriate; the reply would in that case rather be “ Visnu only. ' 
What ““inaya’’ actually denotes here is abundance, prevailingness, in agreement 
with Pjinini V. 4. 2i. and the meaning is that Urahman Prevails in thr xcorld in 
so far as the entire world const iintes its hody.\ Tlie coordination of the tw'n 
words “the world” and “He" tiius rests on that relation bevvecn the two, owing 
to which the world is the body of Brahman, and Brahman the Self of the wa>rld.’* 

The true purport of Ramanuja’s conception of the soul and body appears 
very clearly from this text. 

The individual soul does not cooperate in l)ringing its body to the 
ontological dignity of a snhsfanee; the body derives its being and its substan- 
tiality directly from the universal Brahman, d’h-e individual soul is not the 
principle of the physical life of its body; prana is one of the superior grades of 
prakrti: it is not a property of piiru>a. The iiuiivitlual soul docs not infiind 
sensibility and consciousness into the body, as is essentially jata^ aeit. 


* Y anmay am c a J a g at 

t Tho Sanskrit toxt reads as follows : krtsii.-u]! ca jagat t iiecdjarhatay.* 
enram ova; that should rntluM’ 1)0 translated; “.ainltlio whole world is full with the 
abutidanee of the Bialiman in so far as it constitiit es its l>o<ly. ’’ 

().0...38 
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Wliat the indiviclual body receives from its soul is a certain sort of 
of “ abundance^’; it becomes, in a way, participant in the sours 
excellence ( tatpracuram ). Though its being linked to a cartain soul by the 
working of the law of Karman^ through its becoming intimately and closely 
instrumental in the soul’s actions and experiences, it is raised to or associated 
with the higher dignity that belongs to the plane of spiritual substances and that 
is beyond its proper and constitutive possibilities. 

The cosmic body, which is composed of all sentient and insentient crea- 
tures, derives its being, its life, its sensibility, its consciousness from the infinite 
substance, the Brahman. This absolute Brahman is at the same time the universal 
Self, and it is also the divine person, the supreme Deity. 

The world therefore derives from the same fundamental principle its 
natural being and capacities, either material or spiritual, as an effect of tho 
Brahman, and, in addition, a prUciirya'^ a "superabundance ” a participation in 
the exalted excellence of the personal life and experiences of the highest Deity, 
in as much as it is the body of the universal niwan. 



PROBABLE SOURCES OF nii: BHAGAVADgTtA 

Shri P, C. Divanjiy Bombay. 


Inti odiii lory Remarks 

1. The references made by the author of a work to other works and views 
constitute one of the most reliable pieces of internal evidence for determining the 
place of the work in the history of the liter.r ire of the subject with which, it 
deals and the most probable date of its comp '.' iLion. It could not have escaped 
the notice of any critical student of the l>'e:^avadg'Ud that tiiou^h itself a work 
of authority it refers at several plae to previous authorities. To collect 
together, classify and appraise all such references with a view to draw definite 
and reliable conclusions therefrom constitutes a study by itself and is 
bound to yield valuable results. vScveral European and Indian Scholars 
have tried to fix the position of this worlc in the philosophic.il and relij 4 ious 
literature of India and the probable date of its composition on taking into 
consideration the views expressed therein. But So far as I liave been able to 
ascertain, none has exhaustively dealt with the subject of tbe previous works 
and views found referred to in this work and tricil to ascertain to what extent 
the philosophical doctrines and religious creeds in India had become developed 
prior to the time of the author, what prior literature, if any, existed in Ids lime, 
what influence it had exercised on the minds of liis contoinpor.irios, whether 
there was only one School of thought and action in his time or more, uhat had 
been the efiect of their views on the Indian social structure, how far he agreed 
with or differed from them and what means he has suggested for cv)unter-acting 
the evil effect thereon which he had noticed, wlnle at the same lime assuring his 
readers that the object aimed at can be equally and easily achieved thereby. 
Mine here is an attempt to fill up that gap by making an exhaustive study of 
the side references and drawing inferences from them in the light of the materials 
gathered from other sources with a view to fix the place of the work in the 
philosophical literature of India. 

Classification of References 

2. The references to the previous works and views of predecesscus and 
contemporaries and to their activities arc indeed many and have been made in 
diverse ways in this work. I therefore propose to deal with tlicni under two main 
heads, namely : — (i) Express References and ( 2 ) Implied References. Those o£ 
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tlie former class af^ain fall into two sub-j^roups, namely: — Ci) those to works 
of authority and (ii) those to men of authority who may be either individuals or 
groups of individuals. The implied references arc those which arc unmistakably 
pointed at by the use in the past or present tense of such verbs as Vac ( to 
speak). Brn or J// ( to si)eak ) in its regular and irregular forms, Vid ( to 
know ), J/r with Vl and A ( to illustrate or speak demonstratively ), Klrt with 
Pari and Sam at times, ( to make known in details and publicly ), with 

Abhi ( to call or designate ), CaH, with Pari ( to speak of ), S?nr ( to remember), 
with Sam ( to name or make known as ), Man ( to think and ) Praih ( to 
make widely known or famous ) and their numerous derivatives. To refer to 
persons individually or in groups by the use of such verbs or their derivatives in 
the third person without specifically naming him or them as the case may be, is a 
well recognised method of making references to jirodecessors and coittemporaries 
in the Sanskrit literature. Such a method seems to have been resorted to evidently 
because what matters in such a case is the view or the practice which is 
mentioned. Such references too cannot be ignored in a historical study like the 
present and must be assigned their proper values so far as it is possible to do 
so with the help of the context in which they occur and our knowledge of the 
subject from other sources. 

Jixpress References 

3, (ij ll'o/h of Authority. Tlie Idha^avad refers expressly to the 
Voda^ collectively in Ch. XV. i8 and XVIf. 23 by the word *‘Vcda*’ itself and 
in Ch. XHI. 4 by the word “Chandobhih’’ and to the three Vedas individually 
by their specific names RK, Sama and Yajus in Ch. IX. i7 where iSrf Krsiia 
identifies himself with them. In Ch. X. 22 he calls the Samaveda from amongst 
the Vedas one of his Vibh<'tls. In Ch. XV. i and i5 there are moreover references 
to the “Vedavil” ( the Knower of the Vc&d ). These references place it beyond 
doubt that the author of the work looked upon them as sacred authoritative 
works and worthy of being Rarnt and understood. The Atharva as the fourth 
Veda is nowhere specifically referred to and cannot be deemed to have been 
included in the generic term “Veda’' or its synonym “Brahman'* occurring in 
the compouAd word “Bralimodbhavam" in Ch. III. i5. The reason of this non- 
mention and non allusion seems to be that there was a school of Vedic priests, 
most probably residing in the north- west of India, who persistently refused to 
recognise it as a Veda at all because even in its .Samhita as now compiled, the 
majority of the hymns contain invocation to evil spirits for the curing or pre- 
vention of diseases, accjuiring control over the minds of others, some iiuaterial 
objects &c. The same kind of indiflcrencc is observable in the case of the 
Itihasa — Piirana. Both of them were raised to the dignity of a Veda only by 
Veda Vyasa when he compiled the Samhitas. Whatever their position, the first 
three Vedas at least are, as above-stated, distinctly recognised and honoured as 
authoritative works. 
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4. When I say this, I am not unmindful of the facts that in Ch. II. 42, 45, 
46, 52, 53 and Ch. IX. 20 , 21 the Git*i itself speaks of the “Vedavadaratah’*, the 
“Trayidharmamanuprapannah ” “Traividyah” in almost contemptible terms 
and that contrasting those statements with those previously mentioned, European 
Scholars try to make out that the UUfi contains two irreconcilable views as to 
the authoritativeness and respectability of the Vedas. To my mind they are not 
so. It must be borne in mind that there is a distinction between looking upon 
the Vedas as the sources of knowledge and inspiration and as containing Man- 
tras which are primarily intended to be used at material sacrifices performed for 
the attainment of some objects of desire in this world or the next. A reference 
to 'iia* i4, Kalha II. 4-5, MiiHaka I. 4-5 and Chando^ya VII and generally to 
the last and the BrhadC\rmyak(i Upani^als will make it clear that there were 
already in existence two classes of Brahmanas holding the above views, that 
those belonging to the former had, acting on their view, evolved several Vidyas 
like the Daharavidya, ^'ahJilyavidya, Udgithavidya &c. which were collectively 
called Adhyatnia Vidyas and those belonging to the latter had evolved others, 
such as the four I pavedas, Ayurveda, Dhanurveda and others, and the six sub- 
sidiary sciences such as iS’iksa, Vyakarana, PingaUi &c., which were called the 
Vedahgas and that even those Hsfs who are mentioned as having contributed to 
the development of the Upanisad literature designated the Adhy.itmavidyas as 
'‘the vidya** and spoke in the same terms of the latter and of persons engaged 
in the pursuit thereof as the author of the speaks of the “Vcdaviidaratah’* 
and the “Traividynh”. The reason for this view is the obvious one that whereas 
the ideal of the latter was the attainment of material happiness here and hereafter 
by the performance of Vaidic Karma, that of the latter was the higher one of the 
attainment of permanent peace of mind and freedom from misery including that 
from the liability to be born again and again which the V’^aidikas and their followers 
could not avoid. The source of inspiration of both these classes of Brahmanas 
was the same, namely the Vedas, which they had received as a precious heritage 
from their forefathers and therefore naturally both respected them equally. What 
they differed in was the kind of use to which they put that heritage. 

The above reason also explains why we do not find any reference to 
the class of works called the Brdhmana^ . That class of works containing as it 
were an exegesis on the V’’cdas as interpreted by the VedavAdins and since their 
interpretation was not acceptable to the Adhyaimavadins it is but natural that 
such of the Brahmanas as may be in existence in the time of our author should 
not have been ever referred to in this work in support of any views expressed 
therein. 


5. { ii ) Individuals and groups oj hidividuats. Besides the Samhitas 

and the Brahmanas, the Vedic literature comprises two other classes of works 
known as the AruK^yakas and the Upani§ads. While the Brahmans arc the 
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commentaries on the Samhita Mantras as made use of for getting material 
benefits through sacrifices, the 7\rmyakas are the commentaries thereon as made 
use of for getting spiritual benefits out of them, i. e. for the advancement 
of knowledge as to the truth about the existence of the worldly phenomena, the 
cause of its origin, sustenance and destruction, the fact of human consciousness 
&c. This advancement was sought to be secured by the triple means of 
Yajna ( Sacrifices ), Dana (pious gifts) and Tapas (austerities.) These were also 
the means adopted by the other school. But whereas those of the other 
school looked upon them as the means for the attainment of certain objects 
of material benefit, those of the school to which the author of the GM belonged 
looked upon them as the means of self-purification. These two schools are 
distinctly mentioned in Ch. XVIII. 2-3. Such references to the followers of this 
selfless path are spoken of by other significant and eulogistic terms at several 
other places in the GUa which are as follows : — “ Parulitah *’ ' ( II. ii; V. 4 ), 
“ Panditah Samadarsinilh ’’ (V. iS ), ‘Tattvadar4inah’^ ( II. i6; ) “Manisinah** 
( II. 5o ), “JiTaninastattvadarMiiah** ( IV. 34 ), “Kavayah** ( IV. i6; X. 37 ), 
“Budhah-* ( V. i9] X. 8, ii ), “Siddhah’’ (X. 26), ‘‘Ji?rinanirdhi7ta kalmasah^* 
( V-i7) “ Paramabhaktrih” ( XII. 2 ), ^‘Brahmavadinah” ( XVII-24 ) and “Vicak- 
sauah*’ (XVIII--2 ). On occasions members of this class arc referred to in the 
singular number by the following terms, namely:- “Sthitapraj^Iah”, “Sthitadhih** 
“Pasyatah Munch'’ (11-54, 72), ‘Vidvjm’ (III - 25), “Kiptsnavil” (111-29), Tahdilah 
(V-i9), “Yogrirri.lhah” (VI-4), “Paramah Yogi” |fVI-32), ‘‘Yogayuktatma ' 
(YI-29), “Xavilv (X-27), “TrigumUitah” or ^'Gunatilah” (XIV-21-28) and 
“Brahmablvditah” (XVII 1-54). Besides these general references the work contains 
references to certain individual s»ngcs by their names which are “Prajapatih” 
(III-io), “Janakah” (HI 20), “Vivasvrm’', “Manuh” aiiu “Iksvakuh” (IV- 1-2), 
‘‘Devarsir Naradah'* (X- i3'26), “Maharsir Bhrguh” “oandharvah Citrarathah”, 
“Siddhah Kapilah”(X-26) and “U4ana Kavih’XX-37). It is clear from the tone and 
method of reasoning adopted in Chapters II to VJ,V1II and XIII to XVIII that those 
who were engaged in the pursuit of the said higher spiritual ideal were divided into 
two schools of thought and action, the one known as the “Samkhyas” and the 
other known as the “Yogins”, that though they had a common ideal and employed 
a common terminology inheriti^d from a previous age, they differed on the ques- 
tions whether it was or was not absolutely necessary (i) to resort to physical 
renunciation and (2) to give up the performance of the daily and periodical 
ceremonies which according to the time-honoured family and caste customs 
every member of the society was bound to perform, the Samkhyas holding that it 
was and the Yogins holding that it was not, that those schools were simulta- 
neously in existence for some time but thereafter the school of the Yogins ceased 
to be in existence, the theory that SjAnikliya ( knowledge ) was alone sufficient 

for enabling an aspirant to reach his goal was modified by the view that it is 
necessary to have recourse to Yoga for the actual realisation of the state ol 
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Kaivalya, that therefore the School of the Sanikhyas which had continued till 
the time of Sri Krsna was known by the modified name of the Samkhya-Yogins, 
that they had made room in the Sanikhya doctrine of Piirusa and Prak.ti for 
Brahman, an All-Soul who was above all limitations and changes of states and 
the doctrine of Prasada, ( favour of the Almighty ) to be secured on propitiating 
him by concentrating attention on his nature, or on any of his Vibhfais, the 
observances of certain rules of conduct such as Brahrnacarya, Ahimsa, vSatya &c, 
and by leading a life of solitude accompanied by abstinence from all such actions 
aft could be avoided and that the author of the Giftl accepted the whole doctrine 
of the Samkhya-yogins but in order to make it adoptable to the masses for 
whose benefit he had composed the whole of the Bharata Epic and he interpreted 
that doctrine to mean that the renunciation that was essential was mental, not 
physical, that the abstinence from action that was possible for an embodied soul 
to achieve was also mental and that the performance of the duties appurtenant 
to one s social status could be made to subserve the purpose of achieving a 
state of inaction by discharging such duties not with a view to enjoy the fruits 
resulting from them but from a sense of service to the Almighty, concieved 
either as Immutable, horinless, Brahman or as the same vvhicli had temporarily 
assumed the form of Krsna for some specific purposes on making use of its 
divine pewer. This is said to be Karma-yoga because it was a Yoga through 
action as apposed to that through knowledge. It is also called Bhakti-yoga 
because unqualified devotion to the Lord forms part of that Yoga. 

6. It is the variety of the Bhakti Yoga in which the Lord is believed 
to have assumed the form of Sri Krsna that is said in Ch. IX. i as the highest 
kind of secret knowledge accompanied by the realisation thereof ( Guhyatamam 
j^anam savij^anam ); in Ch. IX. 2 as the science which the members of the 
princely order should keep as the highest secret ( Rajavidya Rrijaguhyam ), 
which however was not according to Ch. IX. .^2-33 to be withheld from pious 
women and if^wdras and even the Brahmanas who had accumulated religious 
merit; in Ch. X~I as that great secret (Guhyam) designated as the “ Adhyatmam. 
In Ch. XL 47-48 and 52 54 the form of the Lord as Vasudeva or Krsna is 
said to be realisable only by devotion and not by any other means sach as the 
practice of austerities, making of pious gilts and performance of sacrifices. In Ch, 
XV, 1 8 , 20, the knowledge that Vasudeva, who is beyond the Ksara and Aksara 
and is hence designated as the Purusottama is called a Scripture ( 5astra ) 
which is to be kept as the utmost secret (Guhyatamanij. Lastly, in XVlII-63 the 
the doctrine of self-surrender to the Almighty, for getting the inspiration for the 
right conduct expounded in verses 57 to oj of that Chapter is said to be a 
subject of knowledge which was more secret than anything else (Guhyat Guhya- 
tamam ). What is that doctrine and what the result flowing from it is made clear 
in the next verse, from whom it is to bo withheld is explained and the merit 
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resulting from communicating it to one who has faith in the Lord and is devoted 
to him, is stated clearly in Verses 67—69. 

7. This frequent use of the term “Guhya” ( secret ) and its comparative 
and superlative forms with reference to the Bhakti doctrine between Chapter IX 
and XVIII makes it perfectly clear that whoever it was who first used in the 
Adhyaya colophons the expression Srlmad bliagavadg'ddsnpani^atsu brahmavi- 

jdyiiyam yogawlre Sfl- Kr^riLarjuna samvo.de .,,AdhyCiyah intended to record 

the historical facts that it was Veda Vyasa, the author of the Bhagavadgit^\ 
who first gave the form of a Yogai^ViStra, a scientific treatise on Karma-yoga 
expounding its doctrine througli the mouth of Stl Krsna engaged in a dialogue 
with Arjuna, that Yoga formed part of the Brahinavidya, the Science of Brahman 
as it expounded one of the ways for the realisation of Brahman, which had been 
settled by sages of yore as productive of tangible results, that there were 
-again numerous kinds of yoga, the easiest of which consisted of unqualified 
devotion to Brahman, who bad assumed the form of Sn Kr.?na for partiuclar 
purposes and had communicated them to his pet disciples in the form of several 
Upanisads ( secret tcachinge to be imparted to a select few ). These Upanisads 
having been spoken of as sung by Krsna, it is probable that they were 
probably in the form of songs or ballads composed in the popular 
language of the day and that Veda Vyasa had not incorporated in the present 
work the songs as they were but on giving them a polish, though keeping their 
purport intact. Inside the work itself there is in Ch. XIII. 4 an expression 
BrahmasiUrapadaih, which has been understood by Sankara to contain a refe*' 
rence to the cryptic and pregnant sentences of the Upanisads. Moreover the 
BrahmasHira of Badarayana itself contains references to the GWi by the term 
“ Smrti in I. 2 . 6; 3. 22 ; II. 3. 45; III. 2 . i7; IV. i. 10 . 12 . 21 , and it is not also 
possible that there may have been in existence a BraJwiasutra relating to the 
Vedanta system prior to the composition of the GUo because the main contribu- 
tion to the evolution of its doctrine were made by Uddfilaka and Yaj^avalkya 
who were born much later than Vyasa. 

8. These must not however be the only Upanisads in the view of the 
author. In the said chapters IX to XVIII wc find incorporoted definite theories 
as to the evolution and nature of the variegated objects of the Universe, the 
origin of the individual soul, the existence of a supreme soul called Brahman 
and the mutual relations between them and differences of views as to 
the advisability of giving up the discharge of all social and religious duties. 
Similarly in the first 8 Chapters except the introductory dialogue in Ch. I 
and II. I. 10 . there is a reference to a difference of views as to the latter topic, a 
lengthy discussion as to the advisability and practicability of acting up to the 
view that all Karma should be given up, as to the nature of the desire for enjoy- 
ment, the effect of it on man’s life and conduct, the benefit to be derived from 
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its ei'adication and the means for eradicating it and for getting the requisite 
knowledge. All these are subjects in which the adherents of tlie other schools 
as Well'as those of the Karma-yoga or Bhakti-yoga school were interested. It 
' is therefore quite likely that just as there were the Upanisads of the latter school 
'above spoken of, there may be those of the other schools as well. As a matter 
of fact it i6 possible to show by a detailed analysis of the contents of about the 
i3 nonsectarian Upanisads that the portions of them dealing with the method of 
Upasana by the Udgitha-Vidya and those in which the persons taking part are 
some of the patriarchal Rsis of the Vedic gods Prajripati, Indra, Varuna and 
others must be the records of facts which may have occurred and the conclusions 
which may have been arrived at prior to the time of Sri Krsna and therefore 
necessarily that of Veda Vyasa. I cannot do it herejbut only mention that the 
Upanisads containing such ancient materials are the Kenir, TaUliriya, Aitarcya, 
Chfmdo^ya^ Brhadnrmyaka, Kaivalya, and Kriufdakl Bralnnaoa- There are 
also some- others such as the Muhdaka, SveUihatara, Brahmabindu and Nrsiinha- 
p?7rvatapini, which though not falling in the same category do seem to contain 
principles leading to the inference that they must have been formulated either 
in the age of Krsna or shortly before or after that. In a word the Aranyaka and 
Upanisad literature appears^to be in the process of formulation at the time of 
the composition of the Bhas^avadj^'dCi, 

9. Besides the Vedic, there are unmistakable references to non-vedic i. e. 
Smrti literature also in the Gtm. They are contained in Ch. XVIII. i3 and i9. 
The first verse therein distinctly refers to a “ Samkhya which means an end to 
all Karma** as containing a statement that there are five contributory causes, 
all acts,' whether right or wrong, namely those mentioned in the succeeding 
verse. I see in this a clear reference to a Smrti work of the primitive Srunkhyas. 
Further in verse 1 9 it is distinctly said that the triple division of j^ana, Karma 
and Karta on the basis of the three Gunas of the Prakrti, which is set forth in 
verses 20-28 is spoken of in the “ Gunasainkhyana ** (Enumeration of the 
Characteristics ). Presumably this must be the heading of a Chapter in the 
Samkhya work above alluded to. What was the title of that work has not been 
made clear in the GltH itself, but it appears from a reference in Br. S/<. II i -i to 
a Smrti ( i. e. the work of a sage who though not a Vedic seer had inherited the 
Vedic tradition and remembered it ), of the Samkhyas, from Sankara s commentary 
thereon that there were several Smrtis composed by the Samkhyas of whom the 
first was that of the sage Kapila and from the gloss of Vacaspati thereon that the 
Smrti was known as the Tciutfct* the CW could not have there referred to the 


•- BrahmasOtra, N, S. P. edition (1017) p. 4.32; Tlio Bha. Pu. (7TL21-S2) 
r^terB to the work of Kapila by the name “ Tattvasamhit»3, 

0G....39 
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Kurika of isvara Krsna or the Sa^hilantra ^&stra of Pawcasikha, of which it is 
an abridgement,"* because whereas* VIl. 5 the five gross elements, earth, 
water etc. have been said to be five of the 8 different varieties of the Prakrti and 
therefore its direct evoliites, there is no mention any where in that work of the 
evolution of the Pa^catanmatras (the five subtle elements) and the Manas, 
Buddhi and Ahankara are said to be these independent forms of the Prakrti, 
according to the said j{?astra as abridged in the Kc^riH the only first evolute was 
the Mahat (Buddhi), the Ahanikara was evolved from the latter, the group of 
sixteen elements i. e. the five Tanmatras, the Manas, the five Karmendriyas and 
and the five Jilanendriyas from Ahamkara and the five Mahabhiatas from the 
Tanmatras. t Obviously the Latter contains more elaborate Samkhya theory of 
the 25 Tattvas while the author of the GUa may have taken his “Astadha-bhinna 
Prakrti’* theory either from the said Samkhya Smrti, which according to (Sankara 
Vacaspati was the work of the originator of the i^amkhya doctrine, or from any 
of the other Smrtis which must have existed in the time of that author. 

Implied References 

10. F.very critical student of the GltCi must have marked that besides 
the above express references, there are several references to works of authority 
or to individuals or groups of individuals whose word and conduct carried 
weight w'ih the seekers after truth in the time of its author. The words leading 
to such an inference are ; — “Anye** ( IV. 26; IX. i5; XIIL 24-25; XVII. 4 ), 
“Apare’* ( lV-25, 27-.3o; XIII. 24, XVIII. 3 ). “Abhidhiyate” ( XIII. i; XVII. 27 
XVIII. II, ), AhuhJ ( III. 42; VIII. 21; XIV. 16; XVI. 8 ). “Uktah** ( VIII. 21; 
XIII. 22 ), '*Uktah’* ' II. 18 ), “Ucyate** ( II. 25, 48 55, 56. III. 6, 4o; VI. 3, 4, 
8, 18; VIII. I, 3; XIII.. 12, i7, 20; XIV. 25; XV, 16; XVII. i4, i5, 16, 27. 28; 
XVIII. 23, 25. 28 ), ‘ Udrihrtam” (XIII. 6; XVII. 19,22; XVIII. 22, 24,39), 
“Udahrtah” ( XV. i7 ), “Udahnya** (XVII. 24), “Uddisya** (XVII. 21) "Upasate** 
(IX. i4, i.S, XII 2, 6; XIII. 25), “Caranti” (VIII. i r), “Parikirtitah” (XV:II. 7, 27) 
Paricaksate”, (XVII. i3, i7), “Paryupasaie** (IV. 25; IX. 22, XII. i, 3, 20), 


* S^lnikhya Karika 69— 72 the SaSthitantra ^Qustra is not available at present 
but it appears from the numerous quotations thpn from given in the Bha§ya of Vyftsa 
on the Yogasutra ( See PP, 8. 81. 01, 62, 64, 72 78, 80, 83, 89, 168 and 187 of ihe A. S 
Scries NO . 17 ) to have been in his possession when he composed the Bha^ya. 

t Op Cit. 22, 88. See also the notes thereon by S. S. Sastri ( Madras Univer^ 
sity Indian Philosophy Series NO. 3) 

X In the case of the verbs I omit here those references in which vrbs ere 
accompanied by nominatives such as ^'Budht’ih * and ** RSyali because they are 
already included amongst the express refrences or because the speaker there is KlfOa 
or Arjun^. 
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*Ta^yanti**'(XIIL 24; XV.' lo. ii), ‘Trathitah” (XV. i8), “Prayujyate** (XVII 
26 ), “Pravartante** (XVII. 24), “Prahuh” (VI. 2; XIII i; XV. i; XVIII. 2. 3) 
‘Troktam*’ (VIII. i; XIII. ii; XVII. 18; XVIII. 37), “Bhajatam^^ (X. 10), 
’‘Bhajanti’^ (IX. i3, 29). * BhajanteP* (VII. 16, 28; X. 8), “Matalv’ (VI. 32, 16, 47. 
XVIII, 9). “Mata” (XVI. 5), “Mate” (VIII. 26), “Yatatui.u” and “Yatati” (VII. 
3), “Yatantah” (IX. i4, XV. ii), “Yanti” (IV. 3i, Vll. 23, 27; VIII. 23; IX. 7, 
25, 32 ; XIII. 34; XVI. 20), “Yati” (VI. 45; VIII. 5, 8, i3, 26; XIII. 28; XIV. i4; 
XVI. 22;, “vadantr* (VII. ii). “viduh” (VII. 29, 3o), “visanti” (Vlll. ii; IX 21) 
“Samprakirtitah” XVIII. ^t), “Sainjwitam” (XI. i), “Smrtam” (XVII. 20, 21; XVIII. 
38) “Smrtah” (XVII. 28) and “Smrta” (VI. i9). 

Concluding Remarks. 

II. Now, there some amongst the above words, namely, “Almli’', 
“Uktah”, “Uktah”. “Udahrtam” lAlalirtah**, “Prakirtilalv\ “Prathitah”, 
“Prahuh”, “Proktam”, “Matah”, “Mata ’ “Mate”, ‘ Viduh”, Samj?/itam’‘ “Samp^ 
rakirtitah”, “Samj^itam”, Snirtam”, “Smrtah” and “Smrta”, which being verbs 
having the past tense inflections, unmistakably point to the fact of the statements 
to which they relate having been made at some time prior to the composition 
of the work by persons of authority either orally or in some of their compositions 
who or which were well -known to the philosophers of the day. There are amongst 
them others again, namely “Caranti” “Pasyanti”, “Prayujyate”, “Pravartanle”, 
Bhajatam”, “Bhajanti”, “Bhajanle”, “Yatatam”, Yatati”, Yatantah”, 
“Yanti”, “Vadanti”, and “Vi.4anti'\ which on the other hand point to the acts 
of “Caryii”, “Darsana”, &c; being in the process of being done continually in 
the time of the author. It is significant that while the past tense has been used 
with reference to the statements relating to the conclusions arrived at by the 
“Samkhyas”, the present has been used with reference to the exertions in various 
directions made by the aspirants and to the attainment of particular stage of 
spiritual development upto the highest stage by the followers of the different 
kinds of the practice of Yoga or Upasana. The significance which this distinc- 
tion has to my mind is that the Samkhya doctrine and the different stages in its 
practical application had become established facts acceptable to all liie schools 
of Yogis in the time of the author, people had become convinced by long expe- 
rience that true knowledge which led to emancipation did not arise until it was 
supplemented by some process of selt-discipliiie called Yoga and as the result of 
the interpretation put upon the Samkhya teaching a school of Samkhya-yogins had 
before the time of <^ri Krsna come into existence and had by the propagation of 
its views affected considerably the continuance of the CiUur-varnya social order 
and the discharge of the duties prescribed for the members of each Varna 
according to their inherent characteristics and the occupations pursued by them 
and i^rl Krsna had questioned the correctness of that interpretation, put a 
different one on entering into a scientific investigation as to the coriectness of 
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the former and tried to establish that the pursuit of a higher ideal than that of 
the Vedavadins was not inconsistent with adherence to the established social 
order and the discharge of one’s social duties. Though differing amongst them- 
selves, all these schools agreed in paying respect to the Vedas, believing in 
the existence of a soul distinct from and surviving what is popularly called death 
and going to heaven or hell according to Karma and in differing from the men 
of the Asuri Sampat described in Ch. XVI of the Ge/a who were the followers 
of the Dehatmavada of the school of Virocana referred to in Cha. Upa. VIII. 7-8. 

12 . It is quite possible that these views of the later schools had been 
embodied in works composed by their Votaries that some such new ones were 
being composed and that some ol them may besides the then extant Upanisads 
have been drawn upon by the author of the Glt^ because we find a number of 
works embodying such views referred to in others which are still extant. Such 
works for instance are (i) One work said to have been composed by CitraH^ 
khand\ which is the joint name of the Saptarsis for expounding the doctrines of 
the Samkhya and Yoga schools and the creeds of the Vaisnaviic and 5aivite 
religions, all in their primitive forms, • ( 2 ) a TyagaiSastra called Samyogavadha 
composed for the Brahmanas of the Bhallavt 5akha,t (3) a HarigUd which 
though appearing from its name to be another name of the BhagavadgWi was, 
in fact, a distinct work narrating the exploits of one Hari who had long preceded 
Krsua and even Yadu,t (4) a SfUavaia Samhitil compiled by Vyasa and taught 
to i^uka which was perhaps the Bfmgavata PiirCvm in its original form,$ (5) a 
Viv^ugUa said to have been learnt by Krsua during his sojourn in Angadesa,|| 
(6) a ivork in Prakrit called VasudevatiiK^dl relied on by Hemacandra for his 
work on the lives of 63 eminent men,f (7) another work in Prakrt relied on by 
Jinasena for his Harivam^a Burma ^ and (8) a work on the Yogainstra by one 
Hiraoyagarbhay said to be the earliest work of the Yogasystem.§ There is 
also a recorded tradition of Krsna having gone to the Himalayas and learnt 
from the sage Upamanyu the doctrine of the Samkhya-yoga and the method of 
propitiation of <J?iva.@ Hemacandra too has recorded that King Padmanabha, 
who was ruling over the Uhatakikhaiida, an island accessible through the mouthy 


» Mbh. XII-8, 168, 27-37. 
t Op. Cit. XII-3-46, 16-20. 
t Op.Cit.XlI.-3.-174.-lL 
9 Bha. Pu. I. 7. 6. 

II Jinasena, Harivamsa Piirailai Chapter XlX (Bom. ethi., pp. 
t Introduction to SthaviravaUcarita by Jacobi (Bibliotheca liulica. Vol. 06) 
p VIII. 

^ Bh. Sit. Ch. I (Bom. Edn.) 

§ V&ci^pati's gloss on Vyasa’s Bliafya oii Y. S. I-l. ' 

@ Mbh. XIII. 14-16, 
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of the Ganges in the south east was a devotee of Vasudeva in the form of the 
sage Kapila.* All these are works which must have preceded the composition 
of the scientific works of the orthodox and heterodox systems of philosophy in 
the Si«rra form. Kos, 3 to 7 were definitely related to the Vaisiiavaite cult which 
preceded the Bhagavata religion. 1 propose to consider the question of their 
chronological precedence on sequence vis-a-vis the B/iagavadgUa on a future 
occasion. 


• Tri9af^lii-i^alak&-pui*u?a-Cariia VllI-lO. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISADS 

Sliri B. K. Chatterjee, Calcutta 


[The following abbreviations are used in this article-V for Veda, U for 
Upani$ads, I tor Isa, Ke for Kena, Ka for Katha, P for Prasna, Mu for MunJakai 
Ma for Man4Mkya, Tai for Taittiriya, Ch for Chandogya, B for Brhadaranyaka. 
G for BhagavadgUa, Bra S/s for Brahma Sutras ] 

The ultimate aim of life is the attainment of emancipation through the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

iS^wetas wataropani;ad 

" By knowing Him, one can go beyond death. There is no other means 
of attaining emancipation.” Knowledge is of two kinds, direct and indirect. 
Indirect knowledge is such as one can attain by reading a book or hearing one 
speak. We have all either read in the books or heard from religious persons that 
there is an Almighty, All-knowing God. The knowledge about God which we 
derive in this way is not sufficient to ensure emancipation. We have to perceive 
God directly. As an example of direct perception we might mention the expe* 
rience of Ramakrsna Paramahamsa. Vivekiinanda who was at first an atheist used 
to ask religious preachers “Have yau seen God ?” To tiiis they could not give 
a satisfactory reply. When he met Ramakrsna Paramahamsa for the first time he 
put the same <iuestion. “Sir, you are. speaking lots about God. But have you 
seen Him ?” And, Ramakrsna replied, “ Oh yes, I have seen Him and spoken 
to Him, even as I am seeing you and speakbig to you. ” It is this sort of direct 
experience of God which is necessary for emancipation. 

But, it may be asked, how can one see Brahman ? He has no form or 
sound. Words cannot describe Him. Even the mind cannot think of Him. 

51 a*r ^ qpq’ssFa at w: i ( Ke u i-3 ) 

*' The eye does not go there, nor word nor mind. ” 

qat qR*! 3?qR H5i«f ei i 

“ Whence words return along with mind without attaining Him. ” 

Although Brahman cannot be perceived by the eye, the ear or other 
organ of knowledge, He can be perceived by the concentrated mind. 

3lO 
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I 

II Ka U, i-3m2 

“ He lies hidden in all bangs and docs not manifest Himself. But He can 
be seen by the concentrated intelligence of those who are accustomed to see 
6ne objects. ” 

If we rely on our own power we cannot perceive Him. But if we succeed 
in obtaining His Grace we can perceive Him. 

qqlt? km btpri I Ka U i>2-22 

“ Brahman cannot be attained by fine speeches, by the capacity to learn, 
by vast erudition. He can be attained by one who is selected by Him. To such a 
person He reveals his own self.** (This is how Ramrinuja School explains 
the verse . ) 

In order that we may attain His Grace wc have to worship H/m. 

35RfHT5qiratI«T!lI,ll Ke U 4-6 

we have to think of Him in every moment of our life. 

f? 1 Ke U 2-4 

In order to “See” Brahman we have first to hear about Brahman from 
competent teachers, then to think about Him and finally to be wrapt in stead- 
fast meditation about Him. 

r^fi[v^lR!5T5q: II Br U 4-5-6 

Explaining the term Ramanuja says it is like a conti- 

nuous flow of oil. where there is no gap betw’een the drops ( 

I Explaining the same word Sankara says that one should 
be lost in contemplation of Brahman- even as a devoted wife is lost in contempla- 
tion of her husband gone to a foreign place (H;. Su. 4-i-i ), 

The obstacles in the path of continuous and uninterrupted contempla- 
tion of Brahman are our own desires and prejudices which are the result of 
improper acts done by us in this life or in previous lives. To purify the mind 
(i. e. to remove improper desires and prejudices) it is nscessary to perform 
acts. Our minds have become impure by perfoming evil acts. This disease can be 
cured by performing good acts That is why the Bhagavadgltft says that the 
yogis perform acts without attachment in order to purify themselves. 

iifnm i G. 5-n 
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Again the Gita says that sacrificesi gifts and austerities purify the mind. 

I G. i8-4 

“ That is why we find that all the principal Upanisads insist on the perfor- 
mance of acts. We quote some passages below : 

f ERf: I ( I U 2 ) 

**One should desire to live a hundred years performing acts ( all his life )•■* 
aqt ?r: iifa»3i i ( Ke u 4-8 ) 

“Austerities, self-control and good acts are the basis of the Upanisads.*' 

In the Kathopanisad we find that Yama first teaches Naciketa how to 
perform sacrifices and then <imparts to him the knowledge of Brahman. The 
implication is that one has first to purify one’s mind by the performance of 
Vedic acts before one can aspire for the attainment of Brahman. 

The Munilakopanisad contains a passage from which one may wrongly 
conclude that the Upanisads condemn Vedic sacrifices. The passage is 
quoted below, 

& S^ifq II Mu u i-'2-7 

** These Vedic sacrifices in which there are i8 parts are like frail crafts. 
Those who consider them as superior are unwise. They again and again fall 
victim to old age and death 

The idea is that Vedic sacrifices are not by themselves capable of ensuring 
salvation. As stated in the Vedas, a man by perfoming Vedic sacrifices can 
attain heaven. But he cannot remain there for ever. . When his store of merits is 
exhausted, he falls down from heaven and death. That is why the Mu. U. says 
that sacrifices are like frail crafts. Frail crafts enable us to go a little distance 
into the sea, but with their help we cannot cross the ocean. So Vedic sacrifices 
enable us to avoid the miseries of life for some time ( during our residence in 
heaven ) but they do not ensure emancipation. It should also be observed that 
while, if sacrifices are performed with the desire of attaining heaven, one can. 
attain heaven, on the other hand if sacrifices are performed without any desire, 
merely as duty enjoined by the Vedas, they purify the mind of the peformer and 
render it fit for. realizing Brahman. The performance of sacrifices involves a 
course of self discipline. One has to fast, spend money freely, utter long Vedic 
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passages correctly, think about the meaning of those passages, contemplate on 
the forms of the deities. This is the celebrated doctrine of Nisknma Karma which 
has been so beautifully elucidated in the Bhagavadgita. But the germ of this 
doctrine Y as of all the doctrines in the Bhagavadgita j is to be found in the 
Upanisads. Thus we find in the Upanisads — 

. . aw'nt: 1 (Br. u 4-4-22) 

The Brahmanas desire to attain this Brahman by means of sacrifices, 
gifts and austerities, performed without attachment 

, ^ The Mundaka Upanisad says 

I Mu U £-2- 1 

'* You should try constantly to perform Vedic sacrifices being Sa/ya- 
kamcC' Ramanuja explains the word Satyaknma as one having the desire to attain 
Satya (i., e. Brahman) and says that this passage insists on the performance of 
sacrifices without the desire of attaining heaven, because by performing sacrifices 
ill that way one can purify one’s mind and render it fit to realize Brahman. So 
the desire should be, not heaven but Brahman, who is the only ultimate truth 
in the universe. It must be admitted that the Mu. U which in the beginning 
of the 2 nd part of the ist Mundaka enjoins on the performance of sacrifices 
Mu U I-2-I ) cannot in the passage 

Mu U 1-2-7 ) which occurs in the same part of the same Mundaka lay down that 
sacrifices should not be performed. 

We have already quoted passages from the Tsa, Kena, Katha, Mundaka 
and BrhadSpranyaka Upanisads which lay down that “acts '* or Vedic sacrifices 
should be performed. We shall now quote passages from the Taittiriya and the 
Chandogya. The Tai Usays W (Ta U i-ii-i ). Again it says ^ 

Ta U 1 - 11-2 ) That is to say, one should perform d/iarma, and should 
not neglect the duties towards devas and pilrs. The duty to the devas is dischar- 
ged by performing Vedic sacrifices. The duly to the pitrs is discharged by 

performing ^raddha and iarpma. Commenting on the passage quoted 

above i^ankarac&rya says. 

So long as one does not realize one’s identity with Brahman one should 
caretully perform the acts laid down in the 5riuis and Smrtis. ** This is in accor- 
dance with the Bhagavadgitii which says that in determining which acts should 
be performed and which rot, one should take the 5astras ( i. e.. *9riitis and 
Srnrtis'^ as' the authority. 

. - : ' ig . 16-24 
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The Chnndogyopanisad says — 

ffqq: | Ch U 2-23-1 

“There are three parts of dharnia. The first part consists of Vedic 
sacrifices, Vedic study and Gifts**, 

We have thus quoted passages from practically all the principal 
Upanisads clearly enjoining the performance of acts and sacrifices. If any passage 
in an Upanisad appears to discourage the performance of Vedic sacrifices it 
must be admitted that its true, underlying meaning is not what appears on the 
surface. We have already quoted a passage from the Mu U which is liable to 
to be misunderstood as discouraging the performance of Vedic sacrifices. We 
shall quote two more passages below. 

In one passage of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad it has been stated that 
those who perform sacrifices are like beasts to the gods, from which statement 
some scholars have concluded that Upanisads look down upon sacrifices. 

H ^qRflT ( Br U i-4-iO ) 

But such is not the intention of this passage . The entire passage means 
that just as beasts are useful to men, so those who perform sacrifices are useful 
to the gods to whom they make various offers; if a man attains emancipation he 
ceases to perform sacrifices, the gods lose his services, hence the gods do not 
like that men should attain emancipation. In the face of other passages of the 
Upanisads quoted above ( including a passage from this Br. U itself ) containing 
clear injunctions that sacrifices should be performed, it cannot be inferred from 
this passage that sacrifices should not be performed. After a man attains 
emancipation he ceases to perform sacrifices to the gods. But before he attains 
emancipation he should perform sacrifices as has been clearly stated in the other 
passages. 

In the Chandogya Upanisad it is stated (Ch.U 1-12-2) that a sage 
went out to study the Vedas. He saw that some dogs approached a white dog and 
begged for food. Some scholars have referred to it as the canine song and have 
held that it shows that the wise men of the Upanisads looked down upon ritualistic 
Vedas. All this is pure fancy. According to the Upanisads the universe is the 
manifestation of supreme Brahman. From this point of view no animal can 
be looked down upon as a mean object. Among the incarnations of the Supreme 
Being there are a boar and a tortoise. There is an incranation with the face of a 
horse Ganesh worshipped by Hindus of all sects had the face of an elephent. 

Hanuman the monkeygod is also worshipped by Hindus. There is thus nothing 
revolting in minor gods or sages appearing in the form of dogs ( as stated by 
Sankara in his commentary of the above passage ), The upanisads, instead of 
looking down upon the Mantra portion of the Vedas, have held them in the highest 
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regard. Thus vfe find that the upanisads, after making a statement, quote, as an 
authority in support of the statement, a passage from the Mantra portion of the 
Vedas 

It is very strange that in the face of clear statements in all the principal 
Upanisads enjoining on the performance of sacrifices, modern scholars have, 
on the strength of passages like the above, made the illogical inference that the 
Upanisads have condemned Vedic sacrifices. It seems that they start with 
prejudice against sacrifices, overlook the passages clearly supporting them and 
try to find out what passages they can get which by some stretch of logic seem 
to support their pet theory. The importance of the question arises from the fact 
that the Vedas form the basis of Hinduism. Tlie Hindus regard the Vedas as 
revealed and beyond the possibility of niista’c .s. If, as stated by the western 
scholars, one portion of the Vedas ( viz the Upanisads ) condemn another 
portion ( viz. the karmakan la ) the Vedas become mutually contradictory and 
can never be wholly true. The students of the modern Indian universities derive 
their knowledge of the Vedas not from the writings of saintly scholars like 
Sayana, j^ankara and Ramanuja who devoted their lives for the realization of 
Vedic truths, but from the w'ritings of these western scholars. The modern 
Indian students thus learn that the Vedas are self-contradictory and to a large 
extent the composition of ignorant and superstitious persons. The students thus 
lose faith in their own religion and their learning and intelligence mostly run 
to waste. 

I shall quote below some passages from prominent western scholars who 
have stated the wrong doctrine that the Upanisads have condemned Vedic 
sacrifices. 

Macdonell writes, “ Though the Upanisads form a part of the Brahmanas 
they really represent a new religion which is in virtual opposiiiou to the ritual or 
practical side. ( History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 2i5 ). 

Winternitz writes, “ while the Brahmins were pursuing their barren 
sacrificial science other circles were engaged upon those highest questions which 
were at last treated so admirably in the Upanisads. ( History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 237.). 

Garbe writes that *'the Brahmin priest is proficient only at excogitating 
sacrifice after sacrifice and hairsplitting definitions and explanations of senseless 
ritualistic haucus pacus All atonce lofty thought appears on the scene. ... A 
passionate desire to solve the riddle of fhe universe and its relation to one s 
owij self holds the mind captive ! ” 

Hartel writes that the Ksatriyas, unable to believe in the Vedic gods, 
substituted instead the idea of nature powers. (It may be observed that practically 
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all the Upani^ads confirm the existence of Vedic gods without whose ^xistehcd 
the Vedic sacrifices become meaningless. ) 

Max Muller writes, “ In these Upanisads the whole ritual or sacrificial 
system of the Vedas is not only ignored but directly rejected as useless, nay as 
mischievous. The ancient gods of the Vedas are no longer recognised. ( Origin 
of Vedanta, p. i6. ) 

Deussen writes, “ The Atman doctrine is fundamentally opposed to the 
Vedic cult of the gods and the Brahminical system of the ritual. " ( Religion and 
Philosophy, p. 21 ). 

Dr. Robert Ernest Hume writes, “ The whole religious doctrine of different 
gods and of the necessity of sacrificing to the gods is seen to be a stupendous 
fraud by the man who has acquired metaphysical knowledge of the monistic 
unity of the self and of the world in Brahman or atma **. ( The 1 3 Principal 
Upanisads, p. 53 ) 

After all this sorry exhibition of ignorance *of the fundaniental questions 
the European boast of superior power to interpret the Vedas will appear 
highly amusing. 

Macdonell writes, “ The sole aim being attainment of truth it is a positive 
advantage that the translators of these ancient sacred books should be outsiders 
rather than native custodians of such writings. The latter could not escape from 
religious bias, an orthodox Brahmin could not possibly .do*so. ** ( Bhandarkar 
Commemorative volume ) 

The modern Indian scholars who have received western education should 
have pointed out the mistakes made by the western scholars in thinking that 
the Upanisads do not believe in the existence of minor deities or in the efficacy 
of Vedic sacrifices. Instead of doing so they have generally repeated the mistakes 
made by their western Gurus. 

Mr. Hirianna, Mysore University, writes, “The Upanisads primarily 
represent a spirit different from and even hostile to ritual and embody a theory 
of the universe quite distinct from the one that underlies the sacrificial teaching 
of the Brahmanas. “ ( Indian Philosophy p. 48. ) 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Calcutta University, writes, “ The Upanisads are an 
entirely different type from the rest of the Vedic literature as indicating the 
path of knowledge (j>7anamarga ) as opposed to the path of work ( karmam&rga). 
...The Upanisads do not require the performance of any action but only reveal 
the ultimate truth and reality. ( History Of Indian Philosophy, p. 28). • ' 

Prof. R. D. Ranade ( Allahabad university ) writes, “ The spirit of the 
Upanisads js on the other hand, barring a few exceptions here and th^re/ 
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entirely antagonistic to the sacrificial doctrine of the Brahmanas. ” (Constru- 
ctive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, p. 6. ) 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan writes regarding the orip;in of the Upanisads^ **Men 
sat down to doubt the gods they ignorantly worshipped and reflected on the 
myseries of life. ... From primitive polytheism to systematic philosophy it is a 
long, long way.** ( Indian Philosophy, p. 7i-72) 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji ( Lucknow University ) writes, ‘‘Indeed the 
Upanisads really expound a new religion which is opposed to the sacrificial 
ceremonial.” ( Hindu Civilisation, p. ii8 ) 

> We are told that India is about to throw off foreign domination in her 
political life. It is high time that India should also throw off foreign domination 
in her, cultural life and should realize her own culture as it really was and not as 
it is represented to us by the western scholars. 



THE ANALYSIS OF THE PSYCHE 
IN THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND YOGA PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, Amraoti. 


Human mind is continuously confronted with disharmony and conflict, 
either bacause of an internal clash between two psychic tendencies or because 
of its clash with external environment. But at the same time, there is in it, an 
inherent tendency to restore to itself the lost harmony, through some method or 
the other. In the extreme cases of failure in the attainment of working harmony 
in psychic functions, there is a tendency for disintegration of the mind or 
psychic segregation, in which the mental contents of the processes, which are 
generally comprehended within one unity of consciousness, get dissociated and 
separated from each other. These are unfortunate 'abnormal cases of varying 
d^rees of insanity, which have received much discussion and attention in the 
Psycho-therapy of modern Psycho- analytical Schools. 

Yoga philosophy, which is based upon Sankhya Metaphysics, also has 
devoted special attention to the question of mental disharmony and attainment 
of poise. The diverse forms of consciousness ( good or bad ) and their varying 
predominance and mutual tension arc attributed by Sankhya Yoga to the inequa- 
lity in strength of three mento reals, which are the primary constituents of the 
Psyche.* These three constituents of the Psyche are described as the three Gunas, 
namely Satva, Rajas, and Tamas; and their specific nature and functions have 
been very carefully and analytically described. In this connection the two impor- 
tant Karikas are No. la and No. i 3 from Ishwarkrisna’s compilation of 
Sankhya Sutras. 

Karika No. 12 states that ‘Constituents are of the nature of pleasure, pain, 
and indifference; they serve to illuminate, to actuate and to restrain each of 
these functions through suppression, co-operation, transformation, and intimate 
intercourse with and by the rest.’! Karika No. 12 gives the specific function of 
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The Analysis of the Psyche 

each of these Gunas or mcnio-reals. ‘Satva alone is considered to be buoyant 
and illuminating, Rajas (alone) to be stimulating and mobile, Tamas (alone) is 
heavy and enveloping; their functioning for the goal (of the spirit) is like 
(the action of) a lamp. ** 

The analogy of the lamp is elaborated by commentators by comparing 
the co-operative functioning of three factors in the lamp viz. the wick, the 
oil and the flame, f which, in spite of their disparity of nature, can together 
produce light. The Gunas however can really contribute to psychic poise and 
self-realisation, only when there is perfect equilibrium between them.J Otherwise, 
there is internal conflict and disharmony of varying degrees of intensity. 

It is also extremely important to note that in the Smkhya-Yoga analysis 
of the Psyche^ the ultimate constituents of the mind ave also regavded as being 
the ultimate constituents of the material world or Nature, This identification 
eschews all the difficulties concerning the interacticn between mind and body, 
with which modern psychology is confronted and which remain a standing 
challenge to it. It reveals a depth of metaphysical insight, for which one looks 
invain in the Paycho-analytical schools. No theory of Psychotherapy can accept 
the dualism of mind and matter as ultimate and Sunkhya-Yoga analysis in 
this connection is far ahead of most modern Schools of Psychology, 

As contrasted with the diagnosis of mental conflict accepted by Yoga, 
we have the modern Paycho- analytical schools, which tend to fasten upon some 
primary and universal complexes, like the ego- complex, the herd-complex and 
the sex-complex, which seek diverse types of expression and enter into different 
types of interactions with each other. But, it is obvious that none of these 
complexes can be treated as primary or irreducible constituents of the Psyche, 
though this might be said to be the trend of Psycho-analytical Schools, 

While summarising the latest trend of the New Psychology, A.G. Tansley 
has followed in the line with Dr. McDougall, and has suggested that inherited 
instincts of man form the basis, on which the mental activity is built up, ard 
that as a result of the working of these instincts on the experiences presented lo 
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the mind| mental complexes are brought into being, which determine the form 
of the further working of the instincts, and, indeed, nearly the whole life of 
the mind. So, there is a tendency to go behind the complexes and attribute them 
to some deeper instinctive urge. There is also a tendency to take note of the 
diversity in expression with regard to the same complexes, arising out of its 
coming into relation with different instincts. For example,' the egorcomplex has 
diverse expr.essions, according to the manner, in which it comes to be operated 
by any one or more of instincts, like pugnacity, curiosity, self-assertion (constru- 
ction,, feeding and acquisition), and self-abasement ( repulsion and flight)^ So, ^ 
the critical analysis of the New Psychology, which proceeds on the, .basis :of 
given complexes, reveals that these complexes are; neither simple in constitution^ 
nor primary in origin. If the analysis of the Psychic factors is carried further, it 
will JCad us even behind the instinctive urges and compel us to accept the kind 
Ol mento^eals ( Guvas ), as accepted by the Psychology of Yoga Philosophy. 

■ There is another important difference between Yoga Psychology and the 
New Psychology. The New Psychology has emphasized the existence and tl|e 
lyorking of the Un-conscious mind. But there is no doubt that the concept of Ifte. 
un-conscious mind is implied in the different theories of the working of . the 
mind^ which form integral parts of the exposition in Yoga philosophy The 
different modifications of the mind are all attributed by Yoga to the 

Samskaras or mental dispositions, which necessarily must have a repository, 
which is of the nature of the unconscious mind. But, at the same time, the 
Yoga Philosophy has steered clear of the hard and fast dlstinctiofis between 
the unconscious mind and the conscious mind and has 7iot shown a?iy tendency 
to bisect the mind into two unbridgable compartments. 

It should be noted that even the Psycho-analytical schools have 
recognized actions and interactions between the un-conscious and the conscious 
mind, and the possibility of the transition from the compartment of the Psyche 
to another, though the two compartments are all-the-while treated as being 
completely separate and distinct from each other. Further, the distinction 
betiveen the unconscious and the subconscious 7nind is dubious and vague, ' 

The compartmental conception of the Psyche has received a challenge 
from within the Psycho^analytical schools thcftisclvcs from writers like Dr. 
Varendonck, who has invited attention to mental processes of autistic thinking^ 
like day-dreaming, mind-wandering, and crystal-gazing, which have got most of 
the essential characteristics of recognised sub-conscious processes like dreams, 
inspite of the fact that they are parts of wakeful consciousness, Analysis of 


I Bleuler’s * autistic thinking * is tp ho contrasted with ^ realistic thinking. * 
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mental processes of this type provides a bridge between subconscious and 
conscious mind. It not only emphasises some essential points of similarity 
in their mode of functioning, but also brings cnl the continuity in the existence 
of conscious and sub-conscious mind. So, Yoga Psychology has in a way showed 
deeper and more comprehensive insight into the constitution of the Psyche, 
by refusing to accept the purely working concept of the conscious and 
unconscious mind and by treating ike entire Psyche as one entity. 

Thus Yoga Psychology has deeper and clearer analysis of the ultimate 
ingredients of the Psyche and also a more comprehensive insight into the 
continuous constitution of the Psyche. The elements of identity and homogeneity 
in the psyche as well as the elements of diversity and heterogeneity have both 
received more throughgoing and logical treatment in the Yoga philosophy than 
in the analytical schools of the *New Psychology. The result is that Yoga has a 
creative technique, which is able to suggest more effective methods of arriving 
at Psychic equilibrium than those which have been suggested by any of the 
Modern Psycho-Analytical Schools. 


Q. C.„.4I 



Section ; Pali and Bnddhism 

Presidential Address 

Dr. P. C| Bagchi, Shantiniketan. 

Fellow workers, 

My first duty is to thank you most sincerely for the honour you have 
shown me, by calling upon me to perside over the deliberations of this section 
of the Oriental Conference. It it usual on such occasions to review the work 
done in the past. For me this task has been rendered very simple for two 
reasons. The last President of this section, Dr. P. V. Papat has given an excellent 
and exhaustive review of the Pali and Buddhistic researches done since i9i8. 
Besides, during the last three years additions to our knowledge of Buddhism 
have been very few on account of the abnormal conditions still prevailing in 
the world. Of the recent publications, the most noteworthy are some of the 
interesting etymological notes of Dr. Bapat, an authorised translation of Geiger’s 
Pali Grammar by Dr. B. K. Ghosh, a sumptuous volume on Early Monastic 
Buddhism by Dr. N Dutt, two volumes of the Gilgit Mss. in the Kashmir Sanskrit 
Series edited by Dr. N. Dutt, two volumes of English translation of Sutta — • 
vibhanga by Horner, and a recent study on A^vaghosa by Dr. B. C. Law. Three 
volumes of Indo-Tibetica by G. Tucci containing the results of his explorations 
of Buddhist antiquities in the Gyan-tse region, although published in Rome 
in 1 94 1 , have also been recently released. They are like his previous volumes in 
the same series, monuments to his erudition in Tibetan antiquities and 
Buddhistic lore. 

It might be of interest to you to know that the Visva-Bharati with the 
help of the ministry of Education of the National Government of China has 
recently inaugurated a scheme of Sino-*Indian Cultural Studies by which the 
cause of Buddhistic researches is likely to be advanced. Under this scheme Dr. 
Bapat has completed his translation of the Arthavargiya-sMras from Chinese and 
its compsLcison mih ?slI\ AfPhakavag£ a. He is at present engaged in makings 

9 ?? . . . 
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toniparative study of the and its Chinese translation. These 

Studies will throw considerable light on the original state of the AHhakavagga. 
and Samantapasadika. One of our colleagues, Mr. P. Pradhan has undertaken the 
work of translation of the Vinayapitaka of the Dharmagupiaka school from 
Chinese. He is also working upon a Mahayana text oi Buddhist Psychology, the 
AdhtdlictytfiuscifHuccciyct of Asanga of which the original manuscript was 
discovered some years ago by Rahula Saiikrtyayana, and is now preserved in 
Bihar Research Society Collection. Pandit Ayyaswami Sastr Mias rendered in 
Sanskrit a Buddhist work on logic, the htaratalaraina of Bhavaviveka from its 
Chinese translation. He is at present engaged in translating into Sanskrit an 
important work of Sautrantika philosophy, the Taltvasiddlii of Harivarman 
from its Chinese translation. In this connection I am glad to inform you that 
we have been able to secure the collaboration of the Bihar Research Society to 
work upon the valuable collection of Buddhi.u manuscripts of Rahula Sankrtya- 
yana and it is expected that some of the texts which are being edited will be 
accessible to you in course of a year or two. 

I propose today to deal with some oi the fundamentul problems of the 
origin of Buddhism and its canonical literature. No systematic attention has 
been so long paid to them' although much intensive work has been done on 
various aspects of Buddhism. They include the problem of the relation of Pali to 
Buddhism. You will excuse me for not concealing my sense of emabarassment in 
having to deal with both Pal? and Buddhism in the same section. There is no 
doubt that all that is Pali is Buddhism, but it should also be remembered that all 
that is Buddhism is not Pali, This applies not merely to the later phases in the 
development of Buddhism but also to its earlier phases, It is therefore necessary 
to go injto the origins of the Buddhist canon, if wc want to determine the true 
relation of Pali to Buddhism. 

On the language of ancient Buddhist canon, a wellknown Tibetan tradition 
says that the Mwla-Sarvastivada had their works in Sanskrit, the Mahasanghika 
in Prakrit, the Mahasamniatiya in'Apabhrams'a and the Sthavira in Paisaef. The 
tradition is partially confirmed by the actual finds of literature of various schools. 
Wc now definitely know that the MtUasarvastivada had it books in Sanskrit. 
Certain portions of the Vinayapitaka of this school constitute Divyavadina. 
Besides, .a considerable portion of this Vinayapitaka was discovered a few years 
agQ in Gilgit. It is already in course of publication. The Sanskrit in which it is 
written is fairly pure and should be distinguished from the so-called “Mixed 
Sanskrit We also know that the Sarvastivada school used a correct Sanskrit 
for its literature. This is demonstrated by the fragments of its literature brought 
from Afganistan and Central Asia. This school possessed a full-fledged Tripitaka 
consisting of a Sulrapitaka with four Agamas the Dirgha, Madhyama, Samyukta 
4tid Ekotta'ra, a Vinaydpi\dka and an Abhidharmapitaka* A complete translation 
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of this literature may be found in Chinese but we get a fairly correct idea o! 
their original from fragments of literature discovered in course of Archaeological 
explorations in Central Asia. The complete PrMmoksa-sutra of this school 
was discovered in Kucha, the fragments of Vinaya and of various texts of the 
S««trapitaka in other parts of Central Asia and a fragment of one of the 
Abhidharma texts the SanglHparyaya at Bamiyan in Afganistan. 

‘Nothing is definitely known about the language used by the Mahasan- 
ghika school. The Vinayapitaka of this school has been preserved in a Chinese 
translation of the beginning of the 5th century, but its translators, Buddhabhadra 
and Fa~hien, say nothing of the original language of the text. According to the 
Tibetan tradition, we have seen, the language used by this school was Prakrit. 
The same tradition further says that two sects of this school the P^rva^aila and 
Aparasaila, had the Praj^aparamita and other sutras written in Prakrit language. 
We know that another sect of the Mahasanghika school, the Lokottaravada, 
had their Vinayapitaka, which is the Makdvastu written in what is called 
^‘Mixed Sanskrit’’. This Mixed Sanskrit is not, as Prof. Jules Bloch has said, an 
incorrect Sanskrit but represents rather an ill regulated effort to give a literary 
form to a local language. So the basis of ** Mixed Sanskrit ’* was also Prakrit. 
It is therefore quite likely that the Mahasanghikas also used a Prakrit as vehicle 
of their canon. It may also be pointed out in this connection that the Chinese 
translators systematically transcribe the name of the school as well as of its 
Vinaya as Mo^ho-seng-k'i which according to the old pronunction of Chinese may 
be correctly restored as Mahdsmgldya. This was not a Sanskrit name but Prakrit. 

Two other schools, the Dharmaguptaka and th: Mahjsasaka, have their 
Vinayapitakas preserved in Chinese translation. Nothing is known of the original 
language used by these two schools. The two names are transcribed in Chinese 
as and which in old pronunciation were Dhammauttak 

and Maisdsak, It is just probable that these two schools also used some Prakrit 
for their canon but it is impossible to know their affiliations. Vasumitra in his 
‘History of Buddhist schools’ tells us that they were branches of the Sarvasti- 
vada school. They seem to have been popular in certain localities in North- 
Western India. Even in the time of Hiuan-tsang the Vinayapi^kas of these 
two schools were current in Uddiyuna or Swat valley. 

In this connection it is tempting to consider the language of the Dhamma- 
pada written in Kharosthi script of which fragments were discovered in the 
region of Khotan. It is not known to which school the text belonged, but there 
is no doubt that it is old and goes back to the first century B. C. or near about. 
Tiie la?)guage of this text has striking similarities with the Prakrit of Kharo$thi 
documents brought from Eastern Turkestan. Its linguistic peculiarites show 
sipiilarities with the Western Punjabi and the speeches of the hill tracts of the 
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North-West. It is in many respects dissimilar to the traditional t^aisacl, which is 
usually located in the Punjab. Contrary to the characteristics of Paisad, the 
language of this Dhamrnapada has ; a surd following a nasal changing into 
sonant ( alagidoy Paga^ sagaH etc. ), a sonant following a nasal losing its 
articulation ( paga^ athagi'o^ saga... ) and a nasal group with a sonant cerebral 
being reduced to a nasal ( kiiwla^ dana... ). It is not improbable that one of the 
two schools, the Mahlsasaka or the Dharmaguptaka had adopted this Prakrit for 
their scripture. 

The Tibetan tradition says that the Sthavira school adopted the PaisAcI 
language as the vehicle or their canon. But was this Sthavira school the same 
as the Theravada of Pali ? In that case Paisac! would be the same as Pali. This 
question has been exhaustively debated upon and it has been clearly demonstrated 
that Pali is not Paisacl. It m*ust be however admitted that a number of PaH&cf 
characteristics is sporadically found in Pali. The most important of them is the 
representation of a sonant by surd: 

g>k aguru>akalu 

gh > kh parigha >palikha 

j>c pajeti>paceti 

d>t kusrda>kustta 

dh > t h upadh ey a > upa th ey y a 

V, b>p sava>chapa, pralava>palapa 

But these are only isolated cases in Pali and do not represent the rule. 
In many of these cases, there are regular Pali forms by the side of the Paisftcl 
words. So they have been explained by Geiger as dialectal variations. 

If Pali is not Paisacl, then Theravada of Pali is not the same as ancient 
Sthaviravade, as believed so long. There is again no positive information to 
contradict the Tibetan tradition which says that the Sthaviravada used the 
Paisacl for their scriptures. There are various theories on the localisation of 
PaUacI. Grierson identified it with the ancient speech of the North-West on the 
ground that some of the striking characteristics of Paisacl are still found in the 
Dardic dialects. They are also found in the Shahbazgarhi version of Asokan 
edict. Prof, Lacote who made a special study of the problem, is in gereral agree- 
ment with Grierson’s theory. He would find in it an Aryan dialect of the North 
-West as spoken by non-Aryan people. One of the principal varieties of PaisftcT 
was Ciilika Pamc% which is also called ^ulika Pia^iCi. I tried to prove, a few 
years ago, that this was a variety of Paisacl as spoken by the ^ulikas or Sogdian 
immigrants of the Punjab. 

There is an interesting information on the localisation of Paisacl in the 
Chinese translation of a Buddhist text. The Chu king yao tsi^ a compilation of 
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the 7th cent, consists of extensive quotations from -older Chinese translation of 
Buddhist texts some of which are now lost. In chapter III, it quotes from a text 
called sau mci king-Buddhasamadhi-sutra, The original translation is lost, 
but in all probability it belonged to the 3rd or 4th century A. D. The text says : 
In Taksasila there were 36 lakhs of houses and the peoples of the kingdom spoke 
the Pisaca language. It therefore seems that Western Punjab was the region 
where we should place the ancient Paisaci Prakrit. 

The ancient Chinese Catalogues of the translations of Buddhist texts tell 
us that one chapter of the Vinaya of the Sthaviravada school was translated at 
Nanking between 483 and 486 A. D. by an Indian monk named Mahayana, but 
the translation was later lost. The name of the Vinaya text is given in Chinese as 
7^ a-pi-li liii i. e. T*a~pi~li vinaya.. The name T*a-pi-li is explained in a 
Chinese note as siu^to - old, venerable, i. e. ‘Sthavira*. But according to the 
strict rules of old pronunciation the Chinese name can be restored either as 
Thaviri or Thavili but not as Thera, This is then not the Pali name, but an 
older form of the word. 

The Sthaviravada as mentioned by Hiuan-tsang in the 7th century was not 
again the Pali Theravada as we understand it now. The pilgrim was very careful 
in noticing the names of schools to which the Buddhist monks of a particular 
locality belonged. While speaking of the Mahabodhi Sangharama which was 
built by a former king of Ceylon, the pilgrim tells us that it was inhabited by 
more than looo ecclesiastics who were all Mahayanists of the Sthavira school. 
This monastery, we know, was founded by king Meghavarna of Ceylon wllh the 
permission of Samudragupta for the residence of Ceylonese monks. In Samatata, 
Kalinga and Surastra, he met with only one kind of followers of the Sthavira 
school namely the Mahayanists. In the Drtwida country, there were in his times, 
more than loooo monks who belonged to the same kind of Sthavira school. At 
Kaheipura the pilgrim met 3oo Bhiksus who had just arrived from Ceylon. From 
the conversation which took place between them, it appears that Yogaiastras 
then, formed a part of the Sthaviravada canon as current in Ceylon. Hiuan-tsang 
had not been to Ceylon. The information which he records on the condition of 
Buddhistp in that country must have been gathered by him from the Ceylonese 
monks in India. It throws a considerable light on the condition of Ceylonese 
Theravada of those days. Hiuan-tsang says that two hundred years after Mahinda 
whp firsit introduced Buddhism in Ceylon, . two schools arose in that country : 
one was the Mahavihara which rejected the Mahayana and the other was the 
Abh^yngiri which embraced both the vehicles. Therefore the Sthaviravada 
which Hiuan-tsang found in different parts of India was one of the Abhayagiri 
type and the Sthaviiavada canon which included the Yogasastras was the 
canon of the Abhayagiri. In the eyes of Hiuan-tsang that, was the only legitimate 
^uddhist canon of Ceylon. 
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We know that the contest for power that went for several centuries in 
Ceylon between Mahavihara and the Abhayagiri ended in disaster to the latter. 
Since the time of king Mahasena ( 4th century A. D. ), a policy o! persecution 
began to be pursued by the rulers against the Abhayagiri and ultimately they 
were destroyed and their literature suppressed. They were stigmatised as 
heretics Vetulyaka^ {Vaipulyaka,) Middhav^din.^vi^ so forth. But their literature 
could not be suppressed entirely and a good deal of it must have been 
preserved by their opponents after necessary tampering and elemination of 
materials which smacked of Mahayana. This is demonstrated to some extent by 
the Vimxittimagga which was preserved in Chinese translation and has now. been, 
compared with the by. Dr. Bapat. The Vimuttimaggah^Xong^iL 

to the canon of.the Abhayagiri and the Visuddhimagga was a Mahavihara version 
of the text. It is likely that the same conclusion will be reached when a few 
other texts in Chinese which are supposed to have been translated from Pali are 
properly studied. 

It may be noted in this connection that the Sthaviravada of the- 
Abhayagiri type represented the natural course of development of the early 
schools by not dissociating the Mahayanist tendencies which must have been 
growing within the fold of every school since earlier times. The Mahasanghikas, 
we know, had avowed Mahayana leanings. Among its sects, the P/^rva»aila and 
Aparasaila, we have seen, had their Prajwaparamitrv-s?ltras and the Lokottaravada 
emphasised on the Paramila doctrine as propounded by the Mahayanists. The 
Mah&sahghika was however one of the oldest Hinayana schools and originated, 
simultaneously with the Sthaviravada. The Dharmaguptaka was also of two 
kinds, Hinayana and Mahayana, and some of the ancient Buddhist sources speak 
of the Dharmaguptaka literature of both the types. This makes it probable that 
the Mahavihara of Ceylon was a reactionary school and represented a reformist 
movement against the older and more authentic tradition and cannot be thus 
looked upon as the custodians of the primitive and orthodox traditions of, 
Buddhism. It is therefore clear that in early times there was more than one 
school with the name of Sthaviravada and it is not improbable that one of them 
had its literature in a Pais'aci adaptation. Besides, we have at present whether in 
original or Chinese or Tibetan translations, the canonical literature of the Mrda 
Sarvastivada, Sarvastiv<ada, Dharmaguptaka, Mahasanghika and Mahtsasaka, all 
of which claim to have preserved the ancient tradition exactly in the same way 
as Pali does. Under these circumstances we have to look elsewhere for the. 
oldest traditions of Buddhism. 

The Original language of the Buddhist Canon 

What was then the original language of the canon ? In order to deter- 
thiS| a passage of the Cullavagga has been much quoted in support Qf ; 
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varying theories. Two Bhiksus once complained to Buddha that the brethren in 
the community being of diverse origin were changing the utterances of the 
Buddha by the use of their own dialects (sqk^ya nirutiiya). They then suggested 
the use of chandaso for the sake of uniformity. Buddha however did not approve 
of it and ordered — amijmami bhikkhave sakciya niriitiiya buddhavacanam 
panyapuniium. Buddhaghosa takes it to be a reference to Buddha’s own speech 
which was the language of Magadha or Magadh! ( atha saka nirutti mma 
samma^sambuddhena vuttappakdro Magadhiko voharo ). Geiger defends this 
interpretation, but Keith while supporting an earlier view says : “It is incredible 
that immediately after the use of the term sak^ya niruttiya in the repre- 
sentation of the Bhikkhus as applying to the use of their own dialects, the Buddha 
should have employed this phrase to express a totally different meaning 

Oldenberg and Rhys Davids had translated the passage thus : I allow you, 
Oh, brethren to learn the words of the Buddha each in his own language. The 
corresponding account as well as the injunction of Buddha also occur in the 
Vinayapitekas of other schools. Thus the Dharmaguptaka-vinaya has : I allow 
you in each kingdom to use the common speech understood there for reciting and 
repeating the sacred texts of Buddha. The Sarvastivada-vinaya has : From today 
if one recites the sacred texts with the intonation of the heretics it will be a sin 
( duskrta ). The Mula-SarvastivSda tells the story in a little different way. The 
two monks were formerly used to recite with the musical intonations of the 
Vedas and thought of introducing them in the recitation of the Buddhist texts. 
When it was reported to Buddha, the latter said : The monks who recite the 
sacred texts in prolonged intonation and rhythm use musical intonations and 
this is a sin. From now, the monks must no more sing with the prolonged into- 
nation while reciting the sacred texts. If a monk uses intonations of chan-io 
(cha7tdas) in reciting passages of the secred texts, they commit a sin and violate 
the law. If the pronuciation current in the country prolong the intonations, then 
there is no fault. The Mahfsasaka-vinaya tells us that the two monks who were 
formerly acquainted with the method of chandas-'veda began to find fault with 
the recitation of the Buddhist texts. They said — The Bhadantas do not know 
masculine or feminine, singular or plural, present, past or future, long or short 
syllables and thus they recite the sacred texts of Buddha. They then proposed 
to introduce the Vedic accents in the recitation of Buddhist texts, but Buddha 
disapprved of it and ordered: I allow that it may be recited as one speaks in 
each kingdom. Only I do not allow you to forget to think of Buddha. I do not 
allow you to make use of the words of Buddha as expressions of heretical books. 

It is therefore clear that all the Vinayas with the exception of the 
Dharmaguptaka-vinaya is in general agreement with the interpretation of 
Buddhaghosa. It was not a question of using one’s own dialect for reciting the 
Buddbfivacana but using one's own natural intonation for the recitation. The 
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Cullavagga like the Dharmaguptaka-vinaya misunderstood the old tradition and 
Buddhaghosa was using the old tradition in his explanation in spite of the 
construction of the Pali .passage. It is also incomprehensible how Buddha could 
allow the Buddhavacana already compiled in a- particular dialect to be recited in 
another dialect. It was therefore a question of the mode of recitation. It was to 
be recited in the intonation of one’s own language in preference to the chandas 
or cha7idas-vcda. 

There is therefore no room for doubt that the original language of the 
Buddhavacana was Magadhi. Does Pali represent this Magadhi ? Ceylonist 
tradition would have us belive so. But this cannot be taken literally. Pali cannot 
be regarded as Magadhi for very important reasons. The main characteristics 
of Magadhi are : (i) mutation of every r into I and every s into k ( 2 ) the 
ending -e in N. .Sing, masculine and neuter of a stems and of consonantal 
stems inflected like them. Pali however retains the r ( its change 
into I is indeed frequent but not the rule ), it possesses no 
$ at all hut only s and the nominal forms mentioned above end in 
it with-f? ot-am. Pali is basically a Wetsern Prakrit and its peculiarities to some 
extent correspond with those of the GirnAr version of Asokan edicts but 
representing a later stage. There are influences of other dialects on it specially 
of Magadhi and PaHacl. The influence of Magadhi is specially found in the 
(i) use of e for Pali 0 : pure^ suvs^ bhikk^utvet ( 2 ) use of e for nominative singular : 
purisakare, (3) use of / in certain cases for r, (4) sc for Pali tarn : seyyath<\ for 
Aadyalh% (5) mutation of surds into sonants in intervocalic position^ -clamitir a ^ 
sagala, nddhut pavedkait, avahga etc, and (6) cases of the elision of an 
intervocalic mute which is replaced by the hiatus-filler y or : s/rca (besides 
su^a) for khayita for kluldita etc. Geiger tries to explain these Magadhi 
characteristics as dialectal influences. But how were these influences exerted ? 
.We believe that they first came through the translation of Buddhist texts from 
their Magadhi originals. 

Apart from these linguistic survivals of the old Magadhi, there are other 
'remnants of it in the Pali as well as Sanskrit canons. Levi discussed a number 
of Buddhist technical terms current both in Pali and San.skrit texts of which 
the etymology was uncertain and explained them as Magadhi forms coming 
down from the old Magadhi canon. These words are Sanghadisesa^ 

Pacitiiya, Ekodi, Uposatha. The Pali commentators explain sa'^g/tadisesa as 
sangha + adi + sesa and thus as a sin which demanded at first i^di) a meeting of 
the Sangha to pass a judgement of expulsion and then in regard to the rest 
(sesa) a fresh meeting for pronouncing the rehabilitation. In some of the 
Sanskrit texts the word occurs under the form sa»gbavA9Qsa, The sin involved a 
temporary exclusion of the remaining members of the Sangha after a complete 
exclusion of the Pftrajikas. Hence the word may be derived from an old 
0.C....42 
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Sanskrit form SahghCitiicsa. SahgMdisesa would thus be an old MagadhI form 
and Sangh^vak^a a later Sanskrit rendering of the original Sangkditi^sa* 
Pdrdjika is explained by the Pali commentators as Pdrdjiko hol^ti pardjito 
pardjayam dpajino. In Chinese the word is translated as wu-yu ‘without remainder* 
thus meaning ‘complete expulsion’. The word therefore may be derived from an 
old parCincika which meant * to turn out * through Prakrit *Pnracika. In 
the Jain texts too the word pardnciya occurs in the same sense. In the 
sense of complete expulsion the word would form a pair with sahghCidue^a 
which involved temporary expulsion. Levi has similarly shown that pdcittiya 
cannot be derived from pmyakiitika. It must have come from a word like 
prdk-cittika which meant the commission of an act with precipitation. The 
Sanskrit pdyantika and an old Prakrit pAyili ( recorded in Chinese as po-ye-H ) 
may also be derived from the same source. Levi similarly derives ekodi ( B. Sk, 
ekoti) \xoiXi eka-uti ‘consisting of a single chain’ hence meaning ‘spiritually uiiited/ 
uposatha{^^Svi.posadha'\. Posahd) from upavsathaA'c\ case of posadhaii^^ 
inital vowel is lost and the intervocalic surd becomes a sonant. All these present 
characteristics of old Magadhi and must have been derived in Pali and Sanskrit 
from the old Magadhi canon. These characteristics are not found only in the 
technical words but also in a number of other words in Pali such as jalogi^ 
jalauka, Magandiya (B. Sk. Mftkandika) < ♦Makrandika ( Jain Magamdiya, 
Mayamdi, Maimdi ), Kosiya<*Kosi*a <kaus'ika, Isipatana B. Sk. Rsivadana < 
Rsipattana etc. 

Buddhist texts began to be translated into Chinese since the middle of the 
second century A. D. During the first two centuries of translation, we do not 
come across with the translation of any complete collection like the Vinayapitaka 
or the Siltrapitaka. We get only translations of individual texts which do not 
fully agree with the corresponding Pali or Sanskrit texts. The texts as well as 
the transcribed proper names occuring in them, point out to an older source 
which might have the old Magadhi or some adaptation of it which did not do 
much violence to its old Magadhi character. With the recent progress in the 
study of Chinese phonology, it is now possible to get at the original forms of 
the proper names transcribed in those texts. 

Lo-yue-ki — * la-i at-gjic <Raysgi (h) a 

She-wei — * i^ia-wai » ifJavai ( Cf. Prwrayana savhayS ) P. sftvatthi 

Kia-wci-Io-wei — * Kavilavai L Kapilavastu 

Lo-yun — * la-giuon « laghula L Rahula 

Kiu-yi — * giu- *i- Go’i L Gopi 

Po-sse-ni — • Pua-sie-niak L Paseni L Prasenajit 

T*cu-ta — • d' ieu~d* at = Deodat Z Devadatta 

Sho-li-yue — w ^^firiyud Z i^ftriputra 
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Sha-liu — * i^a-lwid = i^ariud L Sariputra 
Fen-wei — * pwin-wai * pindavai L pindapatika 
T* an-yue — * dan-wiad = danavadi Z^danapati 

The transcription of such words in the Chinese translation of the 
original Milindapa^ha show the same difference with Pali : 

Mi-lan Milanda, Pali Milinda 
Na-sien — Naasena P. Nagasena 
Lou-an~L*w~xan — Loghana P. Rohana 
Ngo-Po-yue — Ad-pwa-wiad = Aspagutta P. Assagutta 
Sho“kie— 5ia-giad — .<?agala P. Sakala, Sk. .9akala 
Yi-ch’e-kia — Yedika Skt. Yastika, P. lattlu 
A-li-san — Alesanda P. Alasanda 

Last of all I should like to draw your attention to the name Sigala 
occurring in the name of the famous text SigdlovCidasutta. There are four 
translations of the text in Chinese, the oldest of them belonging to the middle of 
the second century A. D. The srura is called there, the Sutra of Shc-kia-lo-yue. 
The other translations are called Sujutapulra sutra. Sujataputra was another 
name of She-kia-lo-yue, The name may be restored as SigUluvad which was 
wrongly interpreted in Pali as Sig^la-ov^da. The name of the householder was 
originally not simply Sigala but ^ig<Vavad from Sanskrit Srhgaravant. This is 
confirmed by a statement in the text that every morning he used to pay special 
attention to his dress and hair before starting the worship of the directions. 

All these considerations thus confirm the view of Levi and Luders 
that Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist literature both inherited an older literary tradi- 
tion recorded in a dialect which is now lost but which had attained an advanced 
state of phonetic decay. There is an agreement in this respect between Buddhism 
and Jainism. Both of them born in the same region had used one of theMagadhan 
dialects for their holy texts. But the Jains in course of time, while standardi- 
sing their J^edhamagadhi, weakened the intervocalic consonant loan almost 
inarticulate phoneme, the Buddhism acted in a different way. Under 

Western influence it got reconciled to Sanskrit standard. But that must have 
ocuirred not only alter Asoka but also after the age of Bharhut. In Asokan 
edict we get laghiih for Pali Ruhula with old Magadhi j and an archaic gh for 
adkigicyaiot ?dk\\ adhikicca vi\i\\ in place of surd and in Bharhut 

avhyesi ( mih ya-^niii ) for Pali avadesi, Skt. avadaycf. 

Under these circumstances it is quite comprehensible that the pre- 
Asokan canon, whatever its extent might have been, was in Magadhf. It was in 
all appearance the canon of the Eastern Church (PacinakaJ who were represented 
by the Mahasahghikas. The Patheyyaka or the Western church had carried the 
older literary traditions to the West. These were first adapted in the region of 
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the Punjab in Paisaci and in the region of Ujjayim in a Western dialect which was 
the basis of Pali. The Pali canon in the period of its inception, thus could 
draw upon the Magadhi canon as well as on its Paisact adaptation. The origin of 
the canons in Sanskrit and *Mixed Sanskrit* must have also belonged to the same 
period. It is possible that the Sthavira tradition as represented by the Pathey- 
yakas passed through different stages : Sthavira 1 in the literature of the Pathj^y- 
yakas in Mngadhl, Sthavira II in Paisacf, Sthavira III in the dialect of UjjayinT, 
which was much the same, with an increased amount of Sanskritisation, as 
Sthavira IV or Abhayagiri and Sthavira V in the Pali tradition of the Mahavihara. 

The Original Canon 

A Consideratian of the original state of the canon also points out to 
the same direction. It is true that the account of the Council of Rnjngrha as 
preserved in the Cullavagga tells us that the first two Pitaks namely the Vinaya 
and the Sutta with all its five Nikayas were brought together immediately after 
the death of Buddha. The Pali«account further tells us that the Abhidhanima-. 
pitaka assumed its final form in the time of Asoka in the Council of PaUliputra. 
But this account cannot be naively accepted. Minaeff pointed out long ago that 
the Culla Vagga account has two parts, one dealing with the accusation of 
Ananda and the other with the rehearsal of the two Pitakas. The former, 
according to him, represents an old tradition but the second is a later addition 
and belongs to a period when the various schools as u'cll as Mahayana had 
already come into existence. This observation has been amply confirmed by 
Przyluski from a detailed study of all accounts of the Council of Rajagrha 
preserved in the literature of various schools. All these accounts, according to 
Przyluski tend to show that the meeting at R.ajagrha immediately alter the death 
of the Master was not a council but an ordinary meeting during the usual 
It went into the allegations against Ananda but had nothing to do. 
with the compilation of the canon. 

The account concerning the alleged rehearsal of the canon was compo- 
sed by each school according to its own convenience. According to the 
Culla Vagga account it was the Vinaya and the Sutta which were compiled in 
the first council. The Vinaya consisted of the Patimokkha, Mahavagga, Culla- 
vagga, Suttavibhanga and Parivara. The Suttapitaka consisted of the five 
Nikayas, the Dtgha, Majjhima, Samyutta, Anguttara and Khuddaka. But 
the separate works of the Nikayas are not mentioned excepting the first two 
suttas of the Dlghanik^ya. 

The Vinaya of the Mahlsasakas say that the canon collected in this 
Council consisted of the Vinayapitaka and the Sutrapitaka. The latter included 
the five Agamas — Dtrgha, Madhyama, Samyukta, Ekottara and K^udraka. Jhe 
Vinaya of the Dharmaguptakas mentions as texts collected in the first Council— 
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h e- Vinayapitaka, the Sutrapitaka consisting of the five Agamas and the 
Abhidharmapitaka consisting of five texts. It also gives the names of the texts 
included in the K?udrakagama — Jataka, Itivrttaka, Nidana, Vaipulya, Adbhuta- 
dharma, Avadana, Upadesa, Arthapada^ Dharmapada, Parayaiia, Kathavastti 
and Sthaviragatha. The Mahcasanghika-Vinaya mentions the Vinaya-pitaka 
consisting of the Parajika, Sanghavasesa, Aniyatadharmas, Naihsargika, 82 
Pficittiya and 4 Pratidesaniya. The Sutrapitaka, according to it, consisted of the 
five Agamas, 

The Mahasanghika account in this connection gives a list of patriarchs 
from the time of Upali up to the time when evidently the account was redacted. 
It consists of 28 generations. The account was evidently compiled 28 generations 
after Upali i. e. at least five hundred years after Nirvaua. The Dharmaguptaka 
account by including the Mahayana text like Vaipulya could not have been 
redacted before the Mahayana came into existence. The Sthaviravada canon as 
represented by the Abhayagiri must have also included the Mahayana-swiras in 
its K§udraka collection specially the Vaipulya-s^tras as we know they were 
stigmatised as followers of the Vaipulya or Vaitulya doctrines. Besides, no other 
school excepting the Pali mentions the divisions of the Swtrapitaka as Nikaya, 
Even in the beginning of the 5th century Fa-hien got in Ceylon not the manu- 
scripts of the Dfgha and Majjhima nikayas but of the Dirgha and 
Madhyama .Agamas. 

In the face of these important divergences in the accounts of the 
redaction of the canon in the first council, it is impossible to admit that the 
canon was really collected at the time. This portion of the account as Minaeff 
pointed out is of later origin. It may be as late as 5oo years after Nirvana as the 
Mahas&nghika account incidentally tells us. The ancient tradition concerned 
most probably the first rainy season meeting of the elders after the nirvana, a 
review of the fundamental Vinaya rules and the consequent proceedings against 
Ananda who was accused of violating the rules. Later writers built upon it an 
elaborate account of the rehearsal and collection of the holy writ in order to 
establish the prestige of their respective schools. 

The compilation of the canon must have been done in a different 
manner. Jt could not have been constituted from the beginning as full-fledged 
Pitakas but as collections of the sayirtgs of Buddha himself or of famous elders. 
This is clearly demonstrated by traditions of a different kind which had no 
reason to be affected by the sectarian claims to prestige. Let us now consider 
these traditions. 

The Mahavagga ( V, i 3 ) tells us that while Maha Katyayana was in 
Avanti he sent his newly ordained disciple Sona Kutikamia to Buddha who was 
then at Savatthi. When Sona reached Savatthi he was lodged in the same room 
as the Buddha, Towards the dawn Buddha asked Sona to recite the holy textSf 
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He recited the Atthavaggikas with intonation. Buddha aprreciated it and said I 
You have well learnt the Atthavaggikas. You have well worked on it. You well 
remember it. You have a good voice» well articulated with nothing indistinct or 
Swallowed and helps to understand the meaning well. ' 

The Mt^la Sarvastivada Vinaya reporting on the same tradition mentions 
i^rona Kotikarna as a native of Asmaparantaka. On being sent to i^ravastl by 
Maha Katyayana he recited before Buddha with the accent of the country of 
Aparantaka and with long intonation Udana, Parayana, Satya -drsti, ^ailagatha, 
Munigatha and Arthavargika-s^tra. Buddha appreciated his mode of recitation. 

The Sarvastivada-vinaya tells us that Kotikarna was a native of Asmaka- 
vanti. On coming to iSravasti he recited before the Lord the Parnymet and 
Salyadfstit Buddha approved of his mode of recitation and said - You pronounce 
the law well. You can recite with the intonation of the country of Avanti. Your 
elocution is perfectly clear, precise and easy to understand. 

The Mahisasaka vinaya makes Kotikarna a native of Aspakavanti. On 
coming to iSravastt he recited to the Lord the i6 Arthagikas. 

The Dharmaguptaka-vinaya places the scene at Rajagrha. Kotikarna 
came from Avanti to Rajagrha and recited the i6 Arthapadas neither adding nor 
omitting anything, without violating the law of the holy texts, with a pure and 
clear intonation, sections and phrases were in order, clear, precise and easy to 
understand. 

The Mahasaiighika- vinaya gives a completely different version of the 
story. There is no mention of either Mahii Katyayana or Avanti. Purna, a pious 
merchant goes i^ronaparania. Kotikarna is converted there by Purna. He comes 
to iSravasti and recites before the Lord the Eight Sections ( A^tavarga )t 
Buddha appreciates his recitation and says ~ The words, syllables, phrases and 
the meaning are as I had pronounced formerly. 

In regard to the recitation of texts the Pali simply has svareoa abhdsi but 
the Mfda Sarvastivada s;\ys-svarena svadhykyam karoti. We have already seen 
in connection with our discussion of saka nirutti that at the time when the 
recitation of the Buddhist texts was current the method of Vedic recitation was 
still in use. It was therefore proposed by some monks that the chandas might 
be adopted for the recitation of the Buddhist texts. But Buddha did not approve 
of it. In regard to the word chandas-veda mentioned in the M«da Sarv&stivada- 
Vinaya, Yi-tsing says in a note to his translation of the text that it is the 
Brahnianical method of chanting in which intonations are prolonged and the 
measure maintained by beating the air. When the monks proposed to introduce 
this chandas in the recitation of the Buddhist texts, they evidently wanted to 
chant them according to the Brahmanical method of chanting the Vedas. Buddha 
disapproved of it. 
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The tradition concerning the recitation of Buddhist texts and the 
prohibition of the use of clict^idas goes back to the coiumon past of the various 
schools. In spite of minor differences, the tradition has remained unchanged. 
In Panini, the accentuation is an integral part of the grammatical science and is 
as important as phonology and morphology. The definition of a grammatical form 
necessarily implies the indication of the accent. Accent was therefore a reality 
in the time of Panini in the *lth century B. C., but with Katyayana (3rd century 
B. C.) and with Pata?ijali ( 2 nd century B. C. ) it was a dead letter. The Buddhist 
tradition on the method of recitation of holy texts and the prohibition of the 
Vedic accents therefore goes back to the period of Panini when accent was 
still in use. The first literary attempts of the Buddhists, therefore, belong to 
that period. 

The texts recited by j^rona Kotikarna may be regarded as the oldest 
compositions of the Buddhist church. All the accounts agree in mentioning the 
^rthavarg’^ya sMras as the text recited by him. This is the name under which 
most of the Vinayas mention the text. The Mahasanghika-vinaya mentions it as 
A^avarga and Pali as Atthavagga, It is difficult to say which was the coirect 
form of the name. Both Arlha Af,a are reducible to Prakrit and in 

view of the fact that mention of Artha is found in the majority of cases, it may 
be said that Aitha as A^a had come into existence through a wTong interpreta- 
tion. Among other texts recited by KoUkarna, the Sarvastivada-vinaya 
.mentions Pdr^yaf)a and Saiyadn^i and the Mrda-Sarvastivada, Udajta, 
Par&ya^af Saiyadrsfi, Saiiagai/ia, Munigdth^.^ SihaviragiUhh and Sthavirig^lh^, 

The antiquity of this tradition is also proved by the mention of certain 
texts in Asokan edicts. In the Bhabru edict, Asoka specially recommends to the 
Sangha. a number of religious texts with the following instruction “ I desire 
that many groups of monks and nuns may repeatedly listen to these expositions 
of the Dharma ( Dhammapaliydni ) and reflect on them. In the same way both 
laymen and lay women ( should act ) ” The seven dhammapaliydni recommended 
by Asoka were the following i Munigatha, 2 Aliyavasani, 3 Anagatabhayani, 
4. Munigatha, 5. Moneyasute, 6 Upatisapasine, 7 Laghulovade. 

It is generally as.sumed that these Sutras were selections from extensive 
Buddhist canon which according to tradition had been constituted already before 
the time of Asoka. Under this assumption all the texts except the first have 
been identified. Accordingly Aliyavasdni has been identified with Ahguttara 
III 27, Andgatabhay^ni with Anguttara III, io3, Afunigdthd with Miaiisnlta of 
Suttanip&ta, Moneyasute with Ndlakasutla of the same collection, Upatisapa- 
with Raihaviniia-sutta ol Majjhima I, i46-5i, Ldghiilovdde ^\\\\ 
the Rdhulavddasuita of the Majjhima I, 4i4. But these identifications are far 
from certain as there is no clue in the edict as to their contents, excepting in the 
csise of L&ghulovftde. It is said that this text concerned falsehood ( vmsdvddans 
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adhigicya ). In fact the Rahul avada-sitUa of the Majjhima and the Sanskrit 
Madhyamagania contains a warning to Rahiila against falsehood. But in winch 
form was the text known to Asoka ? It was certainly not known in its extant 
amplified versions. It is probable that the Asokan text consisted of the gathfts 
which contain the essentials of the text. The pre--Asokan texts referred lo in 
the traditions already discussed consisted of gathds and included also the 
Munigathas which is recommended by Asoka. 

Asoka does not mention the Tripitaka. In fact the word does not occur 
ill inscriptions before the first century A. D. In the second century B. C. one of 
the inscriptions of Bharhut mentions paXuanckayika knows the five 
nikayas *. But it is doubtful if it has anything to do with the five nikayas of the 
Suttapitaka. We have already seen that all other schools speak of the Agamas, 
whereas Pali alone has Nikaya. Nikaya also meant a school and it is not 
improbable that a paucanekayika was one who was acquainted with the doctrines 
of five different schools. The five principal schools were MahRsanghika, Sthavira- 
vada, Dharmaguptaka, Mahisasaka and Sarvastivada. 

The original MagadhT canon of pre-Asokan as well as Asokan times 
was not therefore a full fledged Tripitaka. The literature was just in the making 
and in all probability consisted of gathas which could be memorised and recited 
with certain prescribed intonation. Stories of the life of the master handed 
down through tradition or improvised, were gradually accumulating around 
these gathas and out of them well constituted Sutras began to take shape in 
post-Asokan times. For the pre- Asokan canon we have to look to gftthfts like 
those of the Atthakavagga, Parayana, Theragatha, Therigatba etc. 

Original Buddhism 

As Asoka*s recommendation of the dhamma-paliyani is a landmark in 
the history of the ancient canon so also is his exposition of the law in the history 
and development of the Buddhist doctrines. It will be wrong to suppose that 
Asoka was interested only in the popular aspect of the law so far as it concerned 
the laity. He was equally interested in its monastic aspect. It is not improbable 
that he had passed several years in the monastery and lived like a monk. He 
addresses not only the upasaka but also the monks and the nuns (hhikhupayc 
ca bhakhuniyc-YSthibTTi bhikhn va bhikhuni va^ bhikhusahghasi ca bhikhtmi.*- 
sanghasi ca — Sarnath.) He recommends the holy texts to the monks and the 
nuns. This makes certain that he was interested in Buddhism as a whole, 
whether monastic or popular and thought himself in a position to direct qot.only 
his subjects who were common followers of the law but also the monks and 
the nuns in niatters of doctrine as well as monastic organisation. His 
'exposition of the law therefore represents the Buddhist norm of thdse days. 

Asoka first of all decries the ordinary human vices such as violence 
( camdiye ), cruelty ( nithuliye ), anger ( krodhe \ conceit ( mhnt ), and Atvy 
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. ( Uya ), and endora'eft such virtues as sadiiave—gooA, freedom from 

depravity, rfa^a-kindness, jarc-truthfulness, rfd««-liberality, socaye—\^n:\\Y., 
and wddflwtf— gentleness. He also recommends non-slaughter of life {amramblio 
Pr&n&n&m ) non injury to living beings {avihha bhummn\ attention to father 
and mother ( matari pitari iuiru^ )» reverence to teachers ( giirai}n„i apaciti ), 
liberality and good behaviour towards friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmins 
and ^ramanas (ynitdsamstuta-nmn&m-bahnana-samanitniim d'hiam snmpatjpaH) 
and good behaviour to slaves and servants {dMa bhalakamhi samyapralipali). 
He himself performM humanitarian deeds such as planting trees for offering shade 
to man and beast, planting mango orchards, causing wells to be dug, building 
rest houses, importing and planting medicinal herbs. So far he was speaking of 
the popular aspect of the law. 

But Asoka places even greater emphasis on the higher aspect of ihc 
law. While speaking of his many works for the good oi the humanity he says ; 
lahuke chupatibhoge wa/z/rt— but this so called enjoyment isof little consequence. 
The most important point in the practice of the law was according to him to give 
up want of perseverance ( asulope )t cruelty ( nithuliye ), hastiness ( tnlanaye ) 
want of application ( anavutiya ), laziness (alasiye ) and weariness (kilamathe). 
By doing so, Asoka says, one attains endless heavenly bliss ( vipule svage j. lie 
then tells us how he realised it in his own life through exertion f pakama 
Through much exertion ( bddham petkamte ) he made the gods mix with men 
in Jambudvfpa — gods who were formerly unmixed with men ( amisa samdnrd 
miinisd Jambudipasiy amisd devd husu te dCmi viiinisd misd ), Elsewhere he says 
that through exertion it is possible not only for the great {inaJK'Hpa) but also for 
the small {khudakd){o make others attain endless happiness. of heaven {no hiyam 
sakye mahdtpeneva papotave, kdmam tu kho khudakena pi pakamammena inpulc 
svagt sakye drCxdhetdve) : ** This is possible not only for the superior to achieve 
but indeed it is also possible for even the inferior to cause to attain ( people ) 
much heavenly bliss through exertion. He also tells us that whatever exertions 
he made {pardkamaic^ were with reference to the other world ( Pdratrikdya ). 
He wanted to make others free from parisrava i. e. apamna or demerit. This 
he admits is a task difficult to be accomplished whether by the great or small 
except by the utmosf exertion and by complete renunciation ( dukaram tu kho 
etam chudakena va jcinena usatena va a»afra agena pardkramena saiani 
parichajiipd ... 

It may be noticed that the virtues necessary for spritual progress which 
Asoka mentions such- as dme, socaye, madave^ pakamc are the same as the first 
four of the six p&raiiiit&s viz. ddna^ iUa^ kfdnti, vlrya mentioned in the eanon, 
whether i^anskrit or Pali. But Asoka does not make any reference to the 
Parkmita' doctrine wHi<lh Evidently had not been formulated in his time. He lays 
the greatest emphasis* on the practice of pakame or viriya. While spoaking of 
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the degrees of spritual progress, Asoka distinguishes khudaka or smaller men 
from mahutpa or usata i. e. the great or more elevated. According to Asoka it 
was one of the important qualities of the great to attain the heavenly bliss not 
only for himself but also for others by his exertian (pakame or viriya )* Asoka 
who was evidently placing himself in the position of mahalpa or u^ata when he 
says that he had succeeded through his exertion in causing gods formerly 
unmixed with men to mix with men* This reminds us ot the Utiarimanmsa^ men 
endowed with higher spiritual powers as opposed to ordinary people (mamtsya). 
Asoka was therefore looking at the law from these two points, of view* . 

Asoka's exposition of law has the closest relation to what the Mah&sah- 
ghika-vinaya says in regard to the law of ordinary men ( manu^ya-dharma ) and 
the law of higher men ( iiitara-manicfya-d/iarma ). While dealing with the fourth 
Parajika, the Mahasanghika-vinaya first introduces a story in order to illustrate 
the effect of exertion ( virya ). It says that a poor Brahmin once made up his 
mind to remove his poverty by his exertion. So he sailed to foreign lands in the 
company of merchants to earn fortune. He accumulated some wealth there 
and returned to his country. But while getting down from the ship, all his 
earnings fell into the sea. He was not however disheartened by it. He collected 
some pieces of wood, set up a sort of machine for churning the sea and began 
throwing out the water of the sea at a place near the shore. He went on with 
this work of madness day and night without any stop. The sea god was at last 
pleased with him for his untiring exertion, took out from the sea the fortune he 
had lost and returned it to him. Such was the effect of exertion ( virya ). 

The text then deals with the law of man ( manu^ya-dharma ) in order to 
bring into clear relief the law of higher men ( uttaramanuya ) : 

" The law of man consists of five desires, five lower bonds ( avara 
bh^glya ), six existences ( sai-gati ) six roots of quarrel ( viuada-mula ) seven 
anuiaya^ eight false existences, eight dharmas, nine m(ina or conceit, nine kinds 
of suffering {pradaiaX ten good acts snd ten bad acts. ” 

The text next says that the law of man is also like what Buddha once 
narrated to a Devaputra : 

** In the path of wilderness to make good wells. 

To plant trees and gardens for giving fruits in charity. 

To plant trees and forests to give cool shade, ' 

To make bridges and boats for men’s crossing. 

To make charity and practice pure rules of cpndpct, 

To give up jealousy and greediness through the practice of knowledge 
and wisdom. 

These make the merits increase day and night 
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And always lead to birth among heavenly beings. 

This is the law of man. And again filial piety to father and mother, 
attention to Sramana and Brahraacarya, these also are man’s law. ” 

The reference to the Devaputra which from a certain period became a 
common designation of kings in the Bud4hist texts and the close correspondence 
of the list of meritorious acts performed and recommended by Asoka irresistably 
lead to the conclusion that the compiler of the Mahasanghika-vinaya had a 
direct knowledge of pious acts of Asoka. Asoka recommended the practice of 
these acts to all, but his attention was fixed on a still higher ideal which he had 
himself realised by his exertion. The Mahasanghika-vinaya also describes these 
as manu^ya-dharma but speaks of the higher law ( uUara-manmya-dharma ) 
which is attainable by exertion. The uitara-manmya-dharma according to 
this .Vinaya is as fpllows..: 

It consists of ten kinds of knowledge — the knowledge of law, the 
, knowledge of the unknown, the knowledge of the past, the knowledge 

of others’ minds, the- knowledge of duhkha^ samtiditya, niiodha and 
k^ya and that of non-production. 

It consists of jiirodha and k^aya^ vimok^a, adhikakuiala-chiita^ 
vipaka-kuiala’tnUla^ pure and impure vimok^a, vidyC%, dharma 
irotapannaphala and its samadhi. Entering it well, coming out of it 
well, staying in it well and enjoying it well, constitute realisation. These 
kmiailut-vipa^yam three ihvtt vidyH^ \o\xv smrtyupasthcma^ 

\ont ’ samyak-vlrya^ four rddhip(\da^ four dhydna^ four aprameya- 
-ciiia^ iiriipya-samCidhi^ four dryamdrga^ ^ four drya-gotrabhu four 
drya-saiya and four irdmmya-phala. 

It also consists of five ahga^samddhi, five indriya, five bala^ five 
vimoksa^ six afiuiiarad/iarma, SIX drya-dharma^ six vitarka^sxx smrti 
six abhij^d^ ... seven etndsahga dharma, seven samddhi, seven dsrava^ 
-k^ya-bala^ seven bodhyahga, eight samyak -mdrga, eight abhibhvd- 
yaianui eight vimoksa^ eight abhimukhi’-mdrga, nine samjhd, nine 
mudild^harmat nine samuddcdra, nine dnupurva-vihdra-samdpatti, 
i^ti drya-vihdra...i^Tiaiaiksa, ten dsrawa-ksaya-these are the law of 
higher man. 

The Vinayas of other schools have the corresponding passage on the 
uiiaramauusya-^dkarvia or the law of higher men but nothing in that connection 
relating to the practice of exertion (virya) and the law of ordinary men. The 
UttaHmanussa-Ahawma according to the Pali Vinaya consists of Xomx jhana, 
Vimkklia, samOdki, satmpaUi, nanam including three vijjCt, raaggabhavanft viz. 
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4 safifiatf/iwa, 4 samm^ppadMna^ 4 iddhi^ , 5 indriya^ 5 bald^ 7 Ibojjhahga^ 
8 atthahgika maggo, phalasaccikiriya, viz. the realisation of the four phalas^ 
kilcsapahwa^ vinivarawt^t and sunnagare abhiratu 

The Mahisasaka-vinaya formulates the law of higher men in the follow- 
ing terms : 4 dhyana^ 4 aprameya-slMna^ 4 arnpa^samadhi^ 4 smrtyupastlmia^ 

5 ary a marga, 3 viniokjadvaray 8 vimok^, anupurva~vikdr(t~samC%Patti^ to krtsna 
(kasina), to ntthCma mdrga, 4 irammya-phala^ 3 vidya^ and 6 abhijTid. 

The Dharmaguptaka-vinaya defines it simply as*; Arhatship^ dhydna 
rddhipadut paracitta jndna. 

The Sarvastivada-vinaya has-4 phala^ 4 dkydna, aprameya-matlrir- 
-'Cft/a, aprameya-karund-citta^ aprameya-muditd-citta^ aprameya iipek^^-ciitay 
aprameya dkdidyaiana^ vijndndyatana^ dkiTnanydyatana^ ^ itaivc^-tompii 
naiva-asainjni^ akibha-bhdvand^ dnapdna-Murtu 

The Mfda -Sarvastivada-vinaya has — 4 dhydnay maiirl, karmd^' muditd^ 
upckid^ 4 aprameya dkdkiyatana^ vijndndyaiana^ dkincanydyaiana^ naiva sampn 
naiva asampn^ 4 phala^ 6 abhijnd and 8 vimok^a. It besides mentions 20 other 
samJ^fdSf which are more or less connected with samddhi^ samdpattiy etc. These 
samjnds are anitya, duhkha^ iunya^ nairdlmya^ nirvimo^ virajyatc^ ddinava^ 
dvarana — vydvacchedaka^ virdga, nirodha^ aiubha etc. •* 

A comparison of these lists shows that the essential .qualities of an 
ullaramanmya consisted of different degrees of spiritual culture leading to the 
attainment of Arhatship. It also involved the attainment of such pagical powers 
a^ rddhi, paracitta-jndna. In addition to these, theSarvastiviida and Mwla-Sarva- 
stivada include the practice of the four Brahmayiharas. as inaitri^ karmd^ muditd 
and upckm. 

But Asoka was evidently not acquainted with any* of these technical 
expositions of the law. He has a feeling of compassion fo^ his subjects, works 
with exertion for their moral and spiritual uplift, but does not make use of the 
technical expressions to define his attitude. He speaks of the spiritually elevated 
man, but docs not call him an lUlaramanmya as all the Vinayas do, bu| a mahdtpa^ 
an usafa ( iicchrila ). In this capacity he claims certain spiritual and magical 
powers such as causing others to attain heavenly bliss, and making gods mix 
with men which they were not used to do formerly. Probably in this light also we 
have to understand his claim to have shown the people such supernatural spec- 
tacles as those of celestial chariots, elephant and fiery bodies ( Vimdjia dasand^ 
ca hasii dasand ca agikb^mddni ca ikudni cd divydni rnpdni). These also constitute 
his claim to magical powders {rddhi) which was one of the essential qualities of 
the uttaramannsy 
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j Absehce of the use of technical expressions in Asoka’s exposition of the 
law, shows in the first place.that the dhamtna was still in a state of fluX and' had. 
not yet been formulated in those categories which are found in the canonical 
literature. Secondly the Vinayapitakas of various schools including even the 
Mahasanghika-vinaya which preserves the most accurate memory of Asoka’s 
exposition of the law had been compiled after Asoka’s times. 

Conclusion 

The problems 1 have placed before you are serious enough to deserve 
our closest attention. Buddhist studies are bound to play a preponderating role in 
our future researches. We can no more afford to speak loosely of the origins 
of Buddhism and Buddhist canon. A greater precision is required in our chronolo- 
gical scheme, before we can freely use the vast Buddhist literature for recons- 
tructing the history of our past. Materials for the comparative study which alone 
can help us in that direction are abundant. There is an immense collection of 
Buddhist texts in Tibetan, Chinese and Mongolian translations representing all 
phases of Buddhism. They remove the vast lacunae which impede the progress 
of our study with the available Indian sources alone. There, are, besides precious 
literary finds in the Central Asian collections of antiquities which help us 
recover many a lost clue in interpretation. 

Buddhism represents the international aspect of Indian civilisation. If in 
India and China it has almost ceased to exist as a living religion that does not 
mean that it is dead. In India it disappeared as a distinct religion for historical 
reasons after giving rise to all that is best in our national culture. It had given 
to us an art and a literature of which we arc still proud. It had also given to us 
a number of theistic cults, various systems of philosophy, and over and above 
a mysticism which later on became the common meeting ground of diverse 
faiths. So it is dead only in name. It still forms the vital current of our civilisa- 
tion. In China also it lives not only in the philosophy of the Song period which 
even today plays the most important part in the cultural life of China, but also 
in her art and literature. Besides, Buddhism is still a living force in Tibet, 
Mongolia, the Siberian steppes, Manchuria, Corea, Japan, Annam, Cambodia, 
Siam, Burma and Ceylon. In all these countries the ancient holy texts are 
zealously studied either in their Indian originals or their ancient translations. The 
pious Buddhists of all those countries still look upto India, the land of Buddha 
iSakyamuni as their holy land. 

We are now at the parting of ways. A new age is dawning before us. But 
we can still follow the lessons of the past to the benefit of humanity. Our 
ancestors had once carried the noblest of our message to the rest of Asia 
without prejudices and ulterior motives, and succeeded in bringing together 
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under one civilising influence nearly half the population of the world. We can 
attain that same ideal if we follow their footsteps. 

It is therefore clear that no scheme of Cultural Reconstruction of India 
can afford to neglect the study of Buddhist Civilisation. An Asiatic Academy 
which will centre round Buddhistic studies in all its phases, Chinese, Tibetan 
Mongolian, Manchurian, Corean, Japanese, Siamese, Annamese, Cambodian, 
Burmese, and Ceylonese, can render the greatest service to the cause of humanity 
by bringing about a profound cultural understanding between the races of three 
quarters of Asia. It is still up to us to show the way. 



THE VOICE OF THE BUDDHA 

OK 

BUDDHIST LITERARY AND CULTURAL CONTRIBUTION 
Dr. M. H> R. Taimuri, Bhopal. 


Ever since the dawn of history, throughout the ages, the lore of 
lore and Antiquity India had been so great and impelling that it had been the 
of India the envy of every nation and naturally this should have 
led to a longing in the heart of ancient people to make contacts with, visits to 
and finally conquest of this prized country. Apart from its great material and 
economic wealth, it was its in-born intellectual resourcefulness and cultural ferti- 
lity which created among the nations of the world a spirit of continuous enter- 
prize and strife to know evermore about this country. In their quest of drin- 
king so to say from the everlasting fountains of religion and knowledge of 
occult sciences, the nations of the world were desperate in acquiring it from 
whatever source it was available. No doubt, at those remote ages, the fame of 
India, was entirely due to its own cultural heritage and spiritual supremacy 
whose aroma had enlivened the soul of all the nations of the world, breaking 
through all geographical barriers, irrespective of caste, creed or colour. 

Modern research, during the last .eighty or ninety years, has proved 
In the light of modern conclusively that India had communications with the rest 
research of the world in the hoary past, much beyond popular ex- 

pectations, There is no correct idea as to -the antiquity of this relation between 
India and the rest of the world in terms of time. With the advance of historical 
knowledge and its counter part, archaeology, new realms of information, arc 
being gradually revealed and therefore it has to a very great extent solved the 
mystery of India’s antiquity in relation to what has been presented to you in 

these pages. 

Centuries before the birth of Buddha, India was on a sort of perpetual war 
Contacts between with several kings, one after the other, of several deno- 

Indta and other minations and belonging to the countries now known as 

countries. Persian and Afghanistan. Traces of the ancient Persian cul- 

ture had been found as then existed in this country. The Persian or the zoroas- 
trian culture, no doubt, had influenced the art and culture of this country. In- 
. fluences of the Indian culture, on the other hand, had been carried as far as 
Babylonia, Syria, Mesopotamia and Egypt. The Buddha was born only in 56o 

343 
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B. C. but these relations and contacts by land and sea between India and the 
rest of the world, had existed long, long before this time. Indian philosophy 
and religions, no doubt, w«re known to the world but the' birth of Buddha and 
his interpretation of life and religion gave a new shape to the already existing 
religious ideas of this country. It is a known fact of history that before the 
birth of Swami 'Mah&vira and afterwards that of Sakya Muni Gautama Buddha, 
many Mahaviras and Buddhas had come and gone and therefore Indian philoso* 
phies and religions had flourished in this country perhaps from the very dawn 
of civilized life, 

iSut no doubt Buddha^ mission had a special message for the whole 

. ... . humanity and therefore by his advent a new epoch had begun* 

Buddha's Mission * ^ 

According to eminent authorities, Buddhist Missionaries had 
alread reached Western Persia in 45o B. C., and communication existed between 
India and Egypt in the time of Asoka 274-232 B. C. and that at the consecration 
of the famous Buddhist Tope at Raunwelli in Ceylon, ( i6o-i37 B. C. ). Buddhist 
monks came from all parts, including 3o,ooo, from the vicinity of A’Lasadda 
( Alexandria ), the then capital of the Yona ( Greece ) country ( Wnhawan^b 
Turners’ translation p. i7i )• Without further elaborating this theme now we 
take it as established that from times immemorial means of contact and com< 
munication had existed between India and the rest of the world. This is also an 
admitted fact that during those ages India was well known for its spiritual supre- 
macy and therefore there is no reason to be alarmed at the idea that in those 
remote ages the world had profitted by the religions and cultures of thi* 
country. 

At the time of the birth of the Buddha Societies with their own particular 
Existence of religions denominations, most probably after the names of their 
and philosophical respective philosophies or founders, were in existence all 
societies in and be- over the country and particularly in the North round the 
yond India. Gangetic plane and beyond, and similarly other societies 

and groups of individuals, founded under religio-philosophical conceptions were 
in existence, in the countries of the near East such as Palestine, Syria, Egypt 
etc. etc. and those institutions took a more definite form ever since the foundations 
of Alexandria by Alexander the Great, Alexandria, as then envisaged by its 
iounder,:in days to come, for several centuries, became the great; cultural centre 
of the^East and the West. It was here that a large number of thinkers from the 
East used to assemble and impart their philosophical teachings to the awaiting 
Western recipients. It was at this place from where Eastern philosophies and 
^religious ideas used 'to fly, so to say, to the various coiih tries bordering the Medi- 
terranian a(nd where under a new milange ol the Eastern and the Westetrn 
thought^ new denominations were given to them by their respective followers such 
as the Mithraists, the Neo-Pythagoreans, the Hermilists, and. above aU» the 
Essenes, To be brief, now it has been established, without the slightest doubt 
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by the Western savants themselves that the various societies existing at that 
.time before the birth of Christianity, had been fully supplied with the religious 
and philosophical ideas from this country. 

Likewise due to the influence of the then societies existing in the Near 
Chrlstianlt Influen Christianity in its early stages, had been influenced 

ced*by Budillilsm.'**** teachings of Sakya Muni, Gautama Buddha, Many of 

the fables in St. John are attributed to the Jatakas and 
here is also a vast resemblance in the ceremonical of Buddhists and early 
Christiaiiity. 

The fact that it is early Christianity which had been influenced by the 
teachings of the Buddha and not vice versa, had been 
Of Buddho'S'Ufe ** established and need not be discussed here. It will be ad- 
mitted that the Jatakas or the life stories of the Buddha are 
the raison d’etre of Buddhism. Every life story or Jataka, of which there are at 
least 5 5o, has a moral to teach. It will also be admitted that at the early stages 
of our society and at as remote a date as the times of the great Sakya Muni, in the 
absence of present propaganda and press facilities, stories with morals must have 
been a most inspiring instrument for exercising their profound and abiding influ- 
ence on human mind. Therefore naturally the sublime teaching of the Buddha as 
told in the Jatakas^ gradually must have been carried all over the world It has 
been shown at the very outset that communications had existed between India 
and the rest of the then known world from times immemorial, and therefore there 
was no difficulty in sending out the message of the’ Buddha at the very commence- 
ment of our known history; especially when we see that in the time of Asoka 
Missions were sent to Egypt and that much earlier than this, Indian savants, 
who were renowned all over the world, were invited to the various countries, 
bordering India and beyond up to Greece and Rome. 

Therefore it is evident that while India had intercourse with all these 
• . various countries, its literature and especially that kind of 

Jatakas carried over known through its mythology, fables, stories, etc. 

land and by sea. , r i i 

etc., was freely carried away by many Indians themselves 

who visited other countries. Similarly, it is quite possible, people coming 

from other countries to India must have brought their own mythology and 

iables along with them. But the great majority of experts, whose names need 

not be mentioned here, are of opinion that the quality of the mythology, stories 

etc. etc., introduced in India by this agency, was of such an inferior quality 

that jt did not find any footing in this country and therefore did not create any 

lasting' or durable impression either by itself :or in conjunction with the 

legends anddables of this country. 

From the borders of India these stories- went to Persia, the Near East 
and - then to- Greece and Rome. In the 8th century the Arabs invaded Europe 
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and alter the conquest of Spain, Italy and Switzerland, remained in France npto 
the end of the loth century. It is also a welknown fact that the present Europe^ 
and specially France, is immensely indebted to the Arabs for the opening oi 
cultural activities and advancement of knowledge, and it were they who 
universally introduced these jAtakas all over Europe a«d there were translated 
first in Greek, Latin and French and afterwards into the various other, languages 
of the continent. 


Here one important point is to be borne in mind; namely why theSie 
Jatakas or stories from the life of the Buddha were 30 universally accepted and 
appreciated. 


Value of the Jatakas 


It is obvious that the time to which these stories are referred to, is the 
time when the whole of the civilized world was jn a mp^d 
to find solace from the philosophical and religious idea^, 
and secondly the stories of the Buddha's life are told in suph a wonderful manner 
that each story withont losing its charm and quality of being a story, always 
has a moral to teach in a very simple and terse fashion,, and besides, nothing can 
better improve impressively the mind of a child than a.stpry; hence, this had been 
very appealing to the ancient and the medieyal mind of the world. 

The Jataka stories as shown above were carried to Europe under various 
Method of forms and denominations, much depending on the 
Transformation, sources which had been responsible for this tansformation. 


Aesops' Fables. 


For instance take an important example. Every body has heard the 
name of Aesops' fables which arc so popular all over 
the world and which have been told and retold, from 
age to age, in nearly all the recognized and known languages, under 
various and changing denominations. Aesop, til! quite recently wasoply^^a 
mythological character. But thanks to the untiring efforts of the hVench, Ger^n 
and English savants of our age, now more or less, it has been definitely esta- 
blished that Aesop is a Greek and belongs to the 6th century B. C. His wonder- 
ful tales were enjoyed by Socrates, Plato, Aristophanes, Aristotle, Lucian and 
others during all the succeeding ages. However, after the death of Aesop his 
works remained in complete obscurity for ages and it appears that no attempt 
was ever made in this long interval to revive them. But it did not mean that 
the great storage of knowledge which once through his efforts and talerit,'had 
acquired publicity, remained closed. On the contrary, without actually finding but 
the real agency of Aesops' fables, the world went on being benifitted by them, 
all the same. However, gradually, as mentioned before, Aesops' identity was 
established and practically every story of the series had been traced to its origin 
|rom the Indian sources Jatakas or the stories from the life of the Buddha. 
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Ijt is quite possible that to a ;superficial observer this statemeut may appear 

fantastic, but it stands lo reason that as soon as the thin 
Illustration of Frencli. i* uii i i ft 

• ^ ^ screen winch blurs the observation of the true picture 

literature cited., . . • , , ... ^ • 

is removed, the real position will be quite clear. For a 

comprehensive understanding of the true position under discussion, it would be 
better if a concrete example is taken. For our purpose, take the case of any of 
the Latin or Roman languages. For instance, take the case of the French litera- 
ture. Let it be cleared at the outset that what is true of the French literature, 
is also true of other literatures pertaining to other Latin or still better 
Roman languaiges such as Italian, “ Spanish or Portugese. It will be admitted 
that during the early medieval ages, it was France arid Spain from where the 
torch of knowledge was carried to the four corners of Europe and therefore in 
this analysis what is true of France is .still truer of other European countries. 

The first contacts of the saracens and the French came into existence 
earlv in the 8th century. After the conquest of Spain, the 

Saracence In Europe. 

whole of the Midi, Switzerland, including lake Constance, 
Northern Italy and part of Northern Germany, Saracens remained in 
France upto the commencement of the loth century. Facts will bear out that 
when the saracens came , to France the French language had hardly come 
into fixistence; Latin and Greek was the language ol upper classes and provincial 
dialects in which the bards used to sing praises of theii lords, were the wheel 
of expression of the- popular sections of the people. It is evident that in the 
developement of those early provincial dialects, saracenic literature, fables and 
legends played a very important part. Many of the stories and legends had 
found their way in the early French literature. 

It will be seen that the early French literature which is divided into 
Early French “Cycles** that is to say, a special characteristic or form of 
literature. expression in verse with specific themes, was predominant 
for several centuries. For example, take the special literature or cycles known 
as **the cycle of the Chevalier or cycle of the Renard.’* The cycle of the Cheva- 
lier refers to the literature which may be identified in English with the name 
of the literature of the '‘Xnight errand cycle”; similarly tlie cycle of the 
“Renard literature” belongs to the “Fox cycle’*. Now this literature had been 
formed by making an animal rational and putting a talking tongue into its 
mouth. The fox relates it.s own stories under various forms and from them 
morals are drawn. If an analysis of these stories is made then it will be found 
that the derivative source of these stories are the Buddhist Jatakas. Now this 
eternal and inexhaustible source of literature became the pivot on which the 
future expansian of the French literature was carried out gradually during the 
coming centuries. 
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How from humble beginnings the French literature developed to an enor- 
mous variety of expression, is a phenomena, which those who 

have studied the processes which give birth to the formation 
FrencD ijiteratui*c« i » • n n * • 

of languages due to foreign influences, will tell atonce. It is 

not a new thing. These processes are historical and always repeat themselves under 
similar conditions. The burden of expansion and multiplication always depen- 
ding on the quality of the language or dialect which is the subject of the 
inter-action. To quote a living example, take the case of the Urdu language. 

Anybody who is familiar with the history of this language knows very 
well how it has accepted the influence of foreign languages during the cen- 
turies when India was under foreign domination. Similarly it happened in 
France. After the infiltration, so to say of the foreign lingual influences at 
the commencement of the eighth century the processes of internal developement 
inherent in the French provincial dialects of the Midi, went on gradually multi- 
plying till at the end of several centuries, we find that the enormous variety of 
the French literature which had developed under various processes, became 
evident in a pronounced way at the commencement of the i5th century. There- 
fore upto this century the French literature and its various sub-sections such 
as religious discourses, sermons, religious dramas, ethics, moral philosophy, 
storiology, satire etc. were all influenced by the life stories of the Buddha 
or the Jatakas or by their by-products, till with the growth of time and maturity 
of ideas, after going through natural processes of literary adaptation and multi- 
plication, these fables and the characters embodied therein, took different and 
diversified shapes and forms, in the literature of various countries. And this is 
the reason why Prof. Benfey and others have traced the same stories or ideas 
drawn from them, to Gower, Chaucer, Spenser, Poggio, Boccaccio and many 
other later writers. 

“Thus, for instance, the three Caskets and the Pound of Flesh in the 
Merchant of Venice, and the I’rec ous Jewels which in “As ypu like it’\ the 
venbmous toad wears in his head, are derived from the Buddhist tales. In a similar 
way, it has been shown that tales current among the Hungarians and the ’nume- 
rous peoples of the Slavonic race have been derived from Buddhist sources, 
through translations made for the Huns, who penetrated in the time of Genghis 
Khan into the East of Europe” (Mrs. Rys Davids in Buddha’s Birth Storied 
Introduction p. xii.) 

In the i6th cantury, the age of discovery and adventure was agog 
ill Europe and therefore the enormous number of the Voyagers and Sailors, 
while visiting the various Asiatic countries especially India and China, came 
l)ack laden and enriched with wonderful mythological and religious stories 
which in their turn, inevitably found their way in European literature. , • 
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In the >i7th centuijy La Fontaine the great, exponent of the^FablHiteraturef 
created ^his .own land-mark. It was the fashion ip those 
La Fontaine <jays that generally literary men, and women used to meet, 
in their salons. And in these salons poetic-verses concerning various topics hut 
generally some kind of poem, having a moral or still better, a story put into 
the mouth of an anfm.il, were recited and ideas were exchanged. This age pro- 
duced many writers of whom La Fontaine stands out as the most conspicuous and 
the founder of his own school in literature. It has been now established that all 
this literature along with its by-products and subsections, owes i,ts origin to the 
various Jatakas and their tran.sformations, imitations, adaptations and other 
various literary derivative forms, developed during the succeeding centuries. 


For our purpose at this stage it is not necessary to go into very minute 
details; but it is undeniable, :.as has been asserted by many 
eminent savants of international , recognition, that this 
whole literature has also its use'ul reactions on the .so 
called Reformation. It is note^worthy that it must be 


Beacflon on tAe 
Renaissance and tlie 
Reformation 


thoroughly understood that this influence on the reformation did not come as 
a bolt from the blue. But on the contrary, as is always the case, it was the result 
of long processes of contact spreading over centuries, before the commencement 
of the Reformation. 


known fact that while the Crusades had their pernicious 
results, it is undeniable that during the long periods while 
they lasted most useful cultural and humanitarian activities 
were also going on side "by side. One important result of 
these activities was the introduction in Europe of the ancient treasures of know- 
ledge of the Greeks and the Indians through the Arabs and other Crusaders. 
During this age no doubt the Jataka Literature and also literature relating to 
other Buddhist and Hindu sections was undisputably and abundantly carried 
to the four corners of Europe and therefore it ultimately accelerated the pace 
of Renaissance in Italy and Reformation on the continent. This example, as 
mentioned before, is also true of other Roman countries as well. It is now 
clear what i mighty force this Buddhist literature has beerf and how gradually, 
persistently and continuously it has infuenced the literary systems of the 
civilized world. 


It is a well 

The Crusades and 
literary re-actlon 


The Indian stories, from the life of the Buddha, from times immemorial, 
first passed on verbally and then were translated, imitated, 
Jatahas aa soarce remodelled practically in all the languages of 

of all literatore rheknown countries. Apart from India, the whole of Asia 
and. the whole of Europe, including places far remote, like Iceland and the whole 
ol the present America, have heard the voice of the Buddha through these 
J^takaa. Some of the eminent American writers, no doubt, have already aeknow- 
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ledged their gratitude t6 this infinite source of literary productivity. 'The great 
storiologists of our time have shown quite conclusively that all the. recognized 
sourced of the world legends, belonging to the various rades and nations in the 
past, have been drawn from this eternal source of world mythology. 


It is natural that after the commencement of the industrial age, in the* 
i7th. century due to new discoveries, science and invention,. 
Itapartnre from old ^^is influence which was handed down from age to age, 

rnSein'londmon^^ grew less and less every day till in the clamour for new. 

ideas ard ideals it lost its force and gave way to new and, 
modern ideas which provide a great contrast for the consideration of humanity 
at large. Now it is open to us to consider that where as the war is an un-nece- 
ssary evil in spite of its universal abhorrence it will continue to come in the future 
as in the past only changing its forms and the ideals for which it may be fought. 
A comparative study will proclaim at once that vhile nations brought up on old 
literatures derived from ancient religions, my Lholbgies and philosophy were 
better human beings or those brought up on the philosophy derived from the 
modern Fascist idealism with their greatest exponents like Hitler or Mussolini 
who brought to this world the last unprecedented carnage and destruction. The 
answer is obvious. Therefore in the name of humanity and all which is sacred to 
us, let us, now under this august gathering sit down together to find out the 
way.? and means which may becalculatedto.be helpful in the utilization anew 
of tb,cse literatures for building up the latest and the modern pattern of man 
irrespective of caste, creed and race. This assertion is not in vain, it is Siirely 
through the guidance of similar gatherings and societies that in the future tliis 
planet may be built up more secure than ever before for the continuation of our 
life in peace and prosperity which is the ultimate aim of our very existence. 


Now in the end it is worth considering that during the 


Buddhist cultural 
contribution 


milleniums gone by what a great influence this 
Buddhist literature has exerted in the development 
of the human mindl 


What an enormous contribution, it has made to the religions and philoso^ 
phies and therefore to the betterment of the world. Indeed the contribution of 
Buddhism to the cultural development of the world has been too enormous, to be 
realized here by mere words. The miracle has been the fact that inspite of the 
enormity and intensity of this influence, it has been so imperceptable and mute 
that all the people have bowed down to the inevitable without knowing it. 
* 'But Professor Liebrecht, when identifying Josaphat with the Buddha, took no 
notice of this, and it was Professor Max Muller, who has done so much to infuse 
the glow of life into the dry bones of Oriental Scholarship, who first 
pointed out the strong fact almost incredible, were it not for the completeness 
qI proof, that Gotama the Buddha under the name of St. Josaphat is now offi- 
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daily recognized and honoured and worshipped through out the whole of Catho- 
lic Christendom as a Christian Saint.*' ( Mrs. Rhy^ Davids : Buddhist Birth 
Stories p. xxxvii and xxxix ) 


The world owes a sense of gratitude to great Buddha from whose 
immortal teachings every day, nay, every minute millions 
of children the world over pay their silent homage irres- 


Homage to Buddha 


pective of their race, caste or creed and this has been in usage throughout the 
*ages and will ever remain' the same. 



- LEGAL DEALINGS BETWEEN THE BUDDHIST ^ 
SANGHA AND THE LAITY 

W. Pachow 

A clarification should be made at the very outset that tnese 'Legal 
dealings' do not in any way imply the hearings and trials in the Court of a state, 
but are rather subject to the jurisprudence of the Buddhist Church, in which, the 
Pratimoksa and other Vinaya texts are the most valued authoritative works on 
the Buddhist Law. The structure of the Pratimoksa constitutes a set of prohibi- 
tive rules such as Parajika, Sanghavasesa and so forth, ranging from the gravest 
offences to the ordinary and insignificant ones in order to regulate the actions 
and behaviour of the Bhiksus and Bhiksunis. And its ultimate aim is to provide 
the practitioner a vehicle by which he may be enabled ,to attain his supreme 
object, namely. Nirvana or Deliverance, as its name ^gnilies. It is quite clear 
then that the Pratimoksa concerns the members of the Sangha only and its 
lay-disciples would not, in any case, come under its jurisdiction, though accord- 
ing to the Chinese Tripitaka, they have Pratimoksas of their own.* How then, 
one may well ask, does the question of Legal dealings between the Bhiksu and 
the Upasaka arise ? And how should the case be disposed of, if a dispute is taking 
place between them ? 

These are interesting questions indeed. 

Fathoming carefully into the vast ocean of Buddhist literature, one will 
not come across many cases of this type. The reasons for this are obvious, that 
if the Upasaka is a true disciple of Buddhism, the first and foremost duty he has 
to perform is to pay homage to the holy Triad, the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Sangha. The Sangha consists of Bhiksus or mendicants and it is, in fact, one of 
the most important elements of Buddhism That its members are revered every 
where and on every occasion by the laiiy is but logical and natural. Of course, 
occasionally there are exceptions, the fault may either be ascribed to the Bhiksu 
or the Upasaka concerned. And as a result thereof, the authorities of the 
Sangha Lake direct action against the guilty Bhiksus or Upasakas in accordance 
with the Law, although its attitude seems a bit sterner towards the Bhiksus. 


* ^ee Nanjo No. 1083 SQtra on tho manners concerning the five Silas of 
the Bcdhisattva UpSsaka : 

Ibid No> 1088 Upasaka-sutra; 

Ibid No. 1096 Bodhisattva Pr&timokSa-sutra. The same, Skt. text, edited 
by N« Dutt. 
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Fortunately there have been preserved two cases for us, one being the 
Bhiksu complaining against the Upasaka and the other being just the reverse, 
We deem it proper to present the cases here separately : — 

The Upasaka making a false complaint against a Bhik«u 

The cause of this case that led the Sangha to lake action against a lay 
disciple was originally a concern of two persons, a Bhiksu and a layman, but the 
punishment, if we may call it, imposed on the latter, is the result of coJlective action 
by the whole Buddhist Church. The story may be briefly summarisad below : — 

Vaddha, the Licchavi, was a faithful devotee of the Bhiksus who were the 
followers of Mettiya and Bhiimmajaka of the notorious Chabbaggiya group.* 
Once, it is alleged, he saluted and addressed them for the third time, but there 
came no response at all. On enquiring into the matter, he was simply told that 
they had been molested by Bhiksu Dabba, the Mallian and therefore, his assis- 
tance was petitioned to bring about the down-fall of Dabba. They solicited him 
to make a complaint to the Blessed One that his wife was defiled by Dabba, the 
Mallian ! Not knowing the weight of this false charge, he did it as instructed. 

A charge of breach of morality against a saint who is said to have attained 
his Arhatship at the age of sevent must be, as wc can presume, an astonishing shock 
to the whole Buddhist community. Without being concerned whether the culprit 
was an ordinary person or a superman, the Buddha had Dabba summoned and 
questioned, according to the usual proceedureof the Buddhist Law. Thedefendant 
being truly innocent and free from guilty conscience repudiated the charge that 
he could not call to mind, since his birth, that he had practised sexual inter- 
course, even in a dream, much less when he had been awake. This w'as so, as we 
can judge from the origin of this story. On hearing the defendant's statement, 
the Buddha, obviously believed it to be the truth and consequently pronounced 
his judgement that VadJha, the Licchavi, was a slanderer and as such, a punish- 
ment should be imposed on him, viz, ‘let the Sangha turn the bowl down in 
respect of him and make him incapable of granting any alms to the Sangha.’ J: 
Accordingly the whole Order passed a formal resolution and gave their sanction 
to what was pronounced by the Blessed One. ^Vnanda was deputed to inform 
Vaddha, the householder, to the above effect. 

The above measure taken by the Buddhist Bhiksus seems to be rather a 
social boycott, in the true sense of the term, than a punishment, especially when 


* Seo Cullavagga, V, 20, 1 and note 1. 
t Ibid, IV, 4, 1. 

t Cullavsgga, V, 20, 3; Ct. OW<(nberg : Rudilba, his life, his dootwne, his 
ordar, p. 384. 
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we compare this with the punishment meted out to a Bhiksuni* for making the 
same false accusation against Dabba. Bhiksuui Mettiya was expelled by the 
Buddha for her offence though later on she was relieved of her burden by the 
confession of the mischievous Bhiksus that she was innocent and had been’ set 
on by them with angry and bitter intentions of causing Dabba’s downfall. The 
expelling of this Bhiksuni in the present connection is rather an unusual case. 
It is not based on the Bhiksuni-Pratimoksa. It is stated in the eighth Sangba- 
disesa of that book that if a Bhiksuni, being in anger and malice, disliking a pure 
and faultless Bhiksuni, shall defame her, with the intention of destroying her 
pure conduct on a groundless charge of having committed a Parajika offence— 
that is a Sanghadisesa.t In case, a Bhiksu acts in like manner towards another 
Bhiksu, the offence will be exactly as that of the Bhiksunis, namely, a 
Sanghavasesa offence.! 

The seriousness of the Sanghavasesa offences is only next to that of the 
Pilrajika in the Pratimoksa. When a Bhiksu ( or a Bhiksuni ) is proved to have 
committed such an offence, the process for him ( or her ) to get punished and 
purified is rather a tedious and lengthy one. He has to remain in a separate 
residence for as many days as he knowingly conceals it. When that is over, he 
has to undergo the ManattaJJ discipline for six further days and nights, then 
comes the ceremony of Abbhana or pardoning of the offeace and finally he will 
be reinstated in a place where the community of the Bhiksus form a body of 
twenty. Whereas the punishment of ‘turning down the bowl* against a house* 
holder is so light in nature that there is hardly any pain inflicted upon him 
except by way of his repentance and mental worries. This kind of social boycott, 
is nowhere to be found in the Rhiksu-Pratimoksa and is in fact, a peculiar type 
of its own, though it has a slight rescmblence to a case recorded in the Mahapa- 
rinibban a Sutta.il We are told in that Sutta that Ananda was instructed by the 
Blessed One, at the moment of the latter*s entering into the final Nirvana, to 
impose the Brahma Damla on Bhiksu Channa who had been guilty of a certain 
offence. The characteristic of this punishment is also within the sphere of 
passive measures of a social boycott. It allows the offender to speak freely 
whatever he wishes, but the Bhiksus would neither speak to him, nor exhort him 


* Bhiksuni Mettiya was asked by the Bhiksns who were followers of Mettiya 
and Bhiimmajaka to accuse Dabba falsely that she had been defiled by him. Culla- 
vagga IV, 4,8-9. 

t Patinnokka, p. 80. Ed. by R. D. Vadokar, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona; Nanjio No. 1117 Dharmaguptn Vinaya Ch. 22, Sanghavasesa II. 

t PrStimokSa, S. B. B. Vol. XIII, p. 9. 

♦ Ibid, p. 14; Cullavagga, II, 6-8. 

II Digha-Nikaya, XVI, 1-7 i Cf. Fachow : 'Comparative studies in the 
ParinibbAna-Sutta.’ Sino-Indian studies, Vol, U. Part It P. 2?. 
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nor admonish him.* It may seem strange enough that this very punishment given 
by the Buddha is again nowhere mentioned in the Pratimoksa, nor adopted in 
its legal dealings later on by the Sahgha for being put into practice. Further 
the strangest thing that requires clarification is that according to the Bhiksuni- 
Pratimoksa, a Bhiksuni commits only a Sanghavasesa offence, if she accuses 
others groundlessly of having violated moral chastity. Then why was it nece- 
ssary to expel her even when she did not commit any offence of the Parajika 
class ? Is it because the accused was a Bhiksu (Dabba) ? Or shall we say that 
the description in the Cullavagga is open to doubt and criticism ? 

But this goes far beyond our scope. We therefore come to the relevant 
point that if an offence described in the Pratimoksa is committed by a Bhiksuni 
( or a Bhiksu ) and a Upasaka, the latter receives a punishment lighter than 
what the former receives. In other words, the lay disciples arc not counted as 
memberst of the order, though they may be devotees of the Buddhist faith. 

The Bhik.su making an improper complaint against an Upasaka 

Speaking from the literary point of view, the whole episode concerning 
the quarrel between Bhiksu Sudhamma and Citla, the householder of Macchika- 
aa^da, would be considered as one of the most interesting pieces in Vinaya lite- 
rature. But it does not stop there. It further furnishes us with such data that 
enable us to frame a clear picture in regard to the legal relation between a 
layman and a Buddhist mendicant. The ground for the rising of this dispute, as 
narrated in the Cullavagga, J is that Citta Upasaka used to supply Bhiksu 
Sudhamma all the requisites that were necessary for a mendicant and would 
refer the matter to him beforehand whenever an invitation to the Bhiksus was 
to be made. It so happened that when the prominent disciples of the Tathagata 
namely, S&riputta, Moggallana, Anuruddha and others one day had suddenly 
arrived at MacchikasanJa, Citta offered them his hospitalities as best he could, 
including a meal to be served at his house the next day. He invited Sudhamma 
too, but the latter refused to participate, as he had harboured a doubt that the 
former was no longer taking interest in him, as an invitation was extended to 
the Elder Bhiksus without his previous knowledge. The climax would have been 
avoided, if Sudhamma had not gone there at dinner time and refrained from 
making unnecessary remarks in regard to the absence of sesamtim cakes. But 
most unfortunately he did. Citta. the householder, therefore could not check 
himself from retorting him with the simile of a hybrid chick giving vent to a 
‘caw' when it tried to utter the cry of a cock, and giving vent to a ‘cock-a- 


• Cullavagga, XI, 1, 12 

t Oldenberg ; Buddha, life, his doctrine, his Order, P. 382. 
X Cullavagga, I, 18, 1-0. 
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dodjHle-do' when it tried to utter the cry of a crow. That is to say, Sudhamnia 
could not speak of anything else with regard to the Buddhist doctrine, but only 
of 'sesamum cakes !’ Sudhamnia considered it to be a great insult, took leave of 
the householder and went to i^ravasti to see the Blessed One, in order to file a 
spit against the householder. 

Judging by the customary practices of a lay disciple paying respect to 
the members of a religious Order everywhere and on every ocasion, most of us 
would probably think that Citta might have been punished for his finding* fault 
with one of the members of the Sahgha. But the wisdom of the Buddha and the 
judgement of the Buddhist Law would differ from us. Sudhamma was severely 
rebuked by the Blessed One for his foolishness in putting and lowering Citta, 
the householder 'down by his censure. The Patisfiraniya-kamma or Act of 
Reconciliation was finally imposed on him. According to that Act, he was forced 
to ask and obtain pardon of Citta, the householder, though he did not like it, 
and it seemed he felt it a bit too much to swallow. He went back to Macchika- 
saiKla for the aforesaid purpose, but consequently was unable to do so as his 
mind had been greatly distressed. The Sahgha thought it wise to appoint a compa- 
nion messenger for him and both of them went there again until his ultimate 
object was attained. 

From the elaborate and determinative process! of a Bhiksn’s obtaining 
pardon of a householder, we may venture to suggest that the practice of the 
Buddhist Law had undergone a certain change, probably at a time not long 
after the death of the Master. As we have never come accross the legal terms 
Such as Dukata, Tlmllaccaya, dubbhasita etc. in the Pratimoksa and as there is' 
a complete absence of various Sahgha Kammas, including the one that was 
imposed on Bhiksu Sudhamma, it may be assumed that the Buddhist Church, 
in cours® of time, framed such legal terms and Acts that were of sheer necessity 
to cope with the unusual circumstances under which its brethren were living. 
To expelj a Bhiksuni irom the Bhiksuni Sahgha instead of the Sanghavasesa 
punisJiment and to impose a PaPisaraniya-Kamma on a Bhiksu who really did 
not deserve such a punishment were some of the notable facts that marked the 


* This is one of tho eight things that the piiniNhmoiit of ‘turning down the 
bowl* should 1)0 imposed on householdor. See Cullavagga, V, tiO, 3. 

t It may be said to liave four stages; 1. Thu BhikSu goes alone to ask and 
obtain pardon of the householder. 2. If lie is not alile to do tho first one, a companion 
messenger is appointed for him. 3. If tho householder still does not grant him pardon, 
the comx^ainon messenger should ask his pardon in the name of the offender, in his 
name and in the name of the Saugha. 4. If the householder remains as stiff as before, 
he should make tho offender, without going out of sight and out of hearing of thf* 
householder, arrange his robe on one shoulder, squat down on his hoels, fold his palms 
together and confess his fault. 

X Cullavagga, IV, 4,. Bhikkhuui-Patimokkha, Section II. N. 8* 
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change in the latter Buddhist Church. We are not prepared to believe that the 
above changes were conducted under the direction of the Buddha, though the 
Cullavagga also is alleged to have been composed during Buddha*s time. Among 
the ten formulated Rules,* a PatisaraiMya-Kamma should be carried out against 
the offender, we find Sudhamma was charged with the offence of lowering a 
householder by censured ( 8th of the .ten rules ). Strictly speaking, this rule 
should not have been applied to him. What Sudhamma said to Citta, was that 
the preparation of Tila seed-cake was not there. Could any intelligent person 
think it to be a censure whereby the householder was lowered or put down ? On 
the other hand, Citta, judging by common sense, was behaving very unbeco- 
mingly and exceeded the limit of propriety as a lay disciple. The simile of a hybrid 
chick is definitely a gross insult and as such, any sensible man could hardly 
tolerate it, what to speak of a Bhiksu like Sudhamma who had a strong sense of 
self-respect. Of course, he ( Sudhamma ) cannot be said to have been absolutely 
free from guilt. His fault, if we may speak plainly, was of a little suspicion and 
behaving himself a bit unwisely. The Sahgha might censure him for that, but the 
act of forcing him even to squat on the ground with folded hands for the purpose 
of begging a householer’s pardon is. in our opinion, somewhat severe. 

The reasonable explanation cf this act of the Sahgha at that time, would 
probably be that it had to depend on the support of the laity for their requisites 
and well-being. This can be seen from the emphasis that Citta was * ... a donor, 
a provider, and a supporter of the Sahgha.’J The Sahgha needs economic assis- 
tance from the lay disciples, especially so, when the Master was no more. With- 
out that support, the members of the Sahgha would be in a difficult position to 
aittain their supreme object of Nirvana. Taking this into consideration the Sahgha, 
therefore, at the time of Buddhist legal judgement was rather indulgent to the 
householder even when he was definitely wrong, and punished its own member 
rather severely when a dispute had arisen over a Bhiksu and a householder, in 
v/hich the former was found to be guilty. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the confirmation of a person being 
guilty in the Buddhist Law depends more on selfconscience than witness or 
evidence, as illustrated in the case of Bhiksu Dabba. And the accused may or 
may not be praseht before the authorities of the Sangha when a judgement is 
delivered. This differs from the legal proceedure of a modern state, as it has 
some special religious significance. 


* Cullavagga I, 20, I. 
t Ibid, I, 18, 6. 
i Cullavagga, 1. lb; 6. 



BUDDHA AND THE CASTE SYSTEM 

Sbri A. R« Kulkami, Nagpur. 

The Caste system and the allied evil o! untouchability are a great stigma 
on the Hindu society. li any systematic, powerful and effective effort was made 
in ancient India to root out these evils, it was by Bhagawan Gautama Buddha. 

The teachings of Buddha pertaining to Caste system are summarised in 
the Vasalasutta of the Sutta nipata and the Brahmma Vaggo of the Dhamma» 
piMla, According to the former a Vasala or a low born person is one who has no 
morals, or has low morals. The entire contents of the sutta are very well summed 
up in one verse : — 

(tfa 51 itfe sriwint | 

fjgRi ftRt *6»55it itfh 5ti5i<n> ii 

“ No one is a Vasala ( low born ) by birth ; no one by birth is a Brahmana . 
By conduct one becomes Vasala, by conduct does one become a Brahmana.” 
Similarly, the Dhammapada defines a Brahmana as follows : — 

5! 3121% 51 51 3J5^| SnW«I> I 

^ at || 

“Not by matted hair, not by family, not by birth, does one become a 
Brahmana. In whomsoever truth and piety are found, he is pure and he is 
a Bmhmanay 

This emphasis on conduct instead of birth by the Holy Teacher runs 
thfoughout his discourses as recorded in the Buddhist literature. Once Anand 
a disciple of Bhagwan Buddha had gone to a well to drink water. A matang 
woman was drawing water from the well. Anand asked her to give him water. 
She replied “ she was a Matang woman and he would be polluted by drinking 
water at her hands.” Anand replied “I want water lady, and not your caste” 
The matang lady was very much pleased at the behaviour' of Anand and she 
went to 'Bhagwan Buddha and became his lay follower. This exercised a great 
influence not only upon those millions of people who embraced Buddhism as 
monks or laymen, but also upon those who remained outside it. Even the 
authors of the Mahabhdrata and the Mauusmrti - the two most authoritative 
and ancient Hindu works that uphold the caste system of the Hindus*- recognized 
conduct as the chief factor that determines one’s position in Society. This was 
due to the influence of Buddha’s teachings. Gautama Buddha was thus the first 
propounder of the classless society and secular state which even now remain 
our ideals to be achieved. 
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Dr. Banani Das Jain, M. A, Ph. D. 

First ol all I thank the Conference anthorities for the honour they have 
done me by asking me to preside at the Prakrit and Jainism Section. Originally 
Muni Jina Vijaya had been elected for this purpose but a few days before the 
holding of the session he resigned on account of ill health. His lot fell on me 
possibly because I also happen to be interested in the same subjects as he. I 
accepted the offer with hesitation as 1 hardly saw any qualification in me to 
justify the substitution. 

Muni Jina Vijaya’s presence on this occasion would have been a source of 
inspiration for all and his address would have been a piece of scholarship. My 
address is only a humble attempt as the time at may disposal was so short that 
I could not devote as much attention to its preparation as its nature demanded. 
Consequently I have pieced together stray bits of information, dealing mainly 
with the Prakrit and Jaina studies in the Punjab. 

Before coming to the proper subject, I have to report the heavy loss 
sustained by our studies through the untimely death of Shriyut Mohanlal 
Dalichand Desai which took place last year. His Ijt) ^ 1^119 and 

are monuments of patience and industry. 

During the last twenty years or so the Prakrit and Jaina studies have 
acquired an independent place in Indology. In the early days of Indology these 
studies did not receive their due share of attention at the hands of scholars. For 
this, however, the Jains themselves are partly responsible because they jealously 
guarded their literature from the gaze of all outsiders. The Digambaras did not 
favour the printing of their idstras. Even to-day there are individuals who 
would not do their svddhydya from a printed copy. 

Jaina works began to be published comparatively at a later date than the 
Brahmanic ones. The reason is that for the latter there was a growing demand 
iij .Wf and pdf hdshdhs in which hundreds of students read Sanskrit, whereas among 
the Jains the only students were the monks and who either us®4 old 
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MSS or made copies thereof for themselves. For the use of the iravakas manuals 
in Hindr, Gujarati and other languages were printed. 

Much of the pioneer work connected with our subjects Was, however, done 
in the last century. The labours of Buhler, Hoernle, Bhandarkar, Leuniann, 
Jacobi and others are too important to be forgotten. For the last two or three 
decades the Indian Universities also have begun to take interest in Prakrit and 
and Jainism. Ardha-Magadhi has been recognised as a full subject of study by 
the University of Bombay the bulletin of which reports every quarter one or 
more theses relating to our studies written by its advanced students. P'or several 
years the Panjab University included in the syllabus for its M. A. examination in 
Sanskrit an alternative paper on jaina philosophy and literature. Other Univer- 
sities also provide facilities for these subjects. The Benares Hindu University, 
the Shantiniketan and the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan have separate chairs or 
departments for these studies. 

In the present century there has been a considerable awakening among 
the Jains themselves. They are the chief upholders of the cause of Prakrits. They 
have come to realise the importance of a scientific study of their religion and 
literature. The number of their literary bodies is quite large and their output 
vast and variegated. The Abhidhana-Rajcfidra in seven volumes stands out as a 
monument besides the numberless series and isolated publications. The 
Sihanakvasi sect which was not so keen at literary pursuits in the past can now 
point as its contribution to an Ardha-Mdgadhl Dictionary and Jaina-Sidd/umia 
Kanmudi or AMg grammar, both compiled by the late Swami Ratna Chandra'. 
Even the Tcrapanthi sect which is most conservative and puritanic has not 
lagged behind. Some of its enlightened members residing at Calcutta have 
published Hindi tracts embodying their beliefs. Recently a booklet in English 
summing up the views on war and peace of their present head Swami Tulsi Ram 
has appeared. Lately the Tiiranpanthi sect so little known to outsiders has 
thought of publishing the writings of their founder Swami Taranji who flourished 
in the i6th Century of the Vikrama era. The edited by the 

late Brahmachari Sital Prasad with a Hindi commentary of his own appeared 
from Sagar ( C. P. ) in i932. This work is highly interesting as it is composed in 
a language that may be called ** Imitation Sanskrit.” This language is not based 
on any actually spoken dialect but is artificially constructed by knowingly or 
unknowingly distorting Sanskrit words. The Is not the sole 

example of Imitation Sanskrit. Hymns composed in it in praise of gods and 
goddesses are found in the Prithiraj Raso, the Adi Granth of the Sikhs, .the 
Ramayan of Tuls! Das and man^ other works. 

This literary activity is not confined to the Jains of North India only. 
In the South considerable Jaina literature in the old and Modern Dravidian 
languages, especially Kannada and Tamil has been made available in print, 
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The world war ended last year, but its effects on the output of publications 
in general have not yet completely disappeared. The different lines of publica- 
tions including series and periodicals have continued their existence though 
thinner in bulk and irregular in appearance. The Jaina publications are not an 
exception to this rule. 

From among the important publications that have appeared since the last 
session of the Conference, ntention may be made of the a poem in 

Apabhramsa mixed with old Gujarati, composed by a Muslim poet Abdul Rahmfin 
who was a weaver by profession like Kablr. The poem is accompanied by a 
Sanskrit paraphrase and a commentary by later hands. It has been edited by 
Muni Jina Vijaya in the Jania Gran f ha MU't tog^ihev with a learned 

introduction by H. C. Bhayani giving an exhaustive study on the language and 
metres of the poem. Muni Jina Vijaya regards Abdul Rahman to be older than 
Amir Khusro who is generally considered to be the earliest Muslim writer of 
an Indian language. 

However the most noteworthy work of the period, 1 believe, is Jinasena’s 
Dhavaldtika on the or several parts of which have 

already appeared under the learned editorship of Dr. Hira Lai Jain, It is 
unnecessary to say anything more on it as the Doctor’s name is a hall-mark for 
editorship of Prakiit and Apabhrainsa texts. 

Puspadanta’s in Apabhramsa and a part of the of 

Yati Vrsabha edited by Drs. P. L. Vaidya and A, N. Upadhyc respectively are 
other valuable additions. 

The of Haribhadra edited by Muni Jina Vijaya in the Singhi Jain 

Granth-Malfi, is a unique satire in Indian literature and of Rudrad.isa 

critically edited by Dr A. N. Upadhye in the Bharatiya Vidya Granthavali is 
welcome as a sattaka, a worthy companion of Karpnranian jarl. In his intro- 
duction Dr, Upadhye has called to question the too much reliance placed on 
Prakrit grammarians in editing Prakrit texts by scholars like Pischel, Hoernle, 
Konow etc. He has stressed upon the necessity of carefully weighing the 
evidence of MSS before emending a reading. 

Dr. S. M. Katre’s Prakrit Lan^ua^es and their contribution to Indian 
Culture^ published as the Bharatiya Vidya Studies No. 3 is designed to serve as 
an introduction to the literary and linguistic heritage contained within the 
Prakrit literatures. 

Though not falling strictly within .the period of this survey, two works of 
Luigia Nitti-Dolci viz. Le PrCikfiunu^'^sanadc Puruptianiu^wA Les Gramniartens 

.9 C ... 4!? 
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Prakrits — which appeared from Paris in i937 and i938 respectively deserve 
notice here because owing to the war conditions they did not become available 
to many scholars in India at an earlier date. Purusottamas was 

hitherto unknown except for a stray reference in the Journal of the Department 
of Letters of the Calcutta University, XXIII, i933 p. 7. The only MS of this 
grammar is a palm-leaf copy of i6 leaves preserved in the state library of Khat- 
mandu ( Nepal ). Unfortunately the first two chapters ( out of twenty ) are missing. 
Their place in the MS is taken by the first ic5 swtras of another unknown Prakrit 
grammar. Perhaps the first two leaves of the latter are mixed up with the i4 
leaves (3-i6) of dated in the Nepali era 385=1265 A. D- 

Both tlicse works belong to the eastern school of Prakrit Grammarians, and 
prove that Prakrits were studied in Nepal at one time. 

Lcs Grammairiens Prakrits is a most valuable study of various Prakrit 
grammars. Some of the old theories are minutely discussed here in the light of 
the new discoveries. 

Muni Jayanta Vijaya who is well-known for his gazetteers of the tirthas 
like Ab/<, iSankhesvar etc. has published two more on Achalgarh and Hammfrgarh. 
Vijayendra S?eri*s booklet on Vaisali is another work of this kind. 

Recently a Jain Cullural Research Society was founded at Benares. It has 
published a few pamphlets, one of which from the pen of the late Dr. Beni Prasad 
is a masterpiece of learning and deep study. Another by Dr. Bool Chand is 
equally inspiring and thought-provoking. 

In recent years there is seen a race for commemoration volumes or 
among the Jains. A decade ago the «f?vetambaras published 

to commemorate the birth Centenary of one of their leading 

Acharyas Vijayananda to whom R. Hoernle had dedicated his edition of the 
Vijayananda was the most learned monk of his time and had been 
iivited to the World's Congress of Religions held at Chicago in i893, but he did 
not go there owing to his religious vows. 

A few minutes after the reading of this address, an Abhinandan Granth 
will be presented to Pt. Nathu Ram Premi, a wel^ -known scholar of Jainism and 
reputed publisher of Hindi. 

Barni Abhinandan Granth undertaken to do honour to another scholar 
of Jainism is probably nearing its completion. 

The Sthanakvasis are arranging for a Divakar Abhinadnan Granth and it 
is expected to be out in the near future. 

The ifJvetambaras of the Punjab have just issued a circular inviting papers 
for a proposed volume to mark the 5oth death anniversary of Vijayananda 
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whose works 3I?trJlRlProTT?^ and clrSlfH^rwr^ are also being 

reprinted for the occasion. 

Muni Kanti Sagar who was mentioned in the inaugural speech yesterday 
by the Hon’ble Pt. Dwarka Prasad Misra as an ardent scholar interested in the 
archaeology of this province informs me that he has discovered a unique and old 
work in Prakrit on Numismatics. It is composed in Sain. i375 by Pheru 

already known as the anthor of It consists of about i5o verses and gives 

a description of the different coins struck in the mint at Delhi. It specifies the 
name, weight and metal of about 7oo coins. This is the only work of its kind so 
far discovered in India. An earlier work by the same author is 
(in Prakrit ) composed in Sam i372 for the use of his son Hemapala. 

Last year an energetic young Jain of Bombay included in his business the 
preparation of gramophone discs recording Jaina hymn? and stories to bring them 
into line with those of other religions and I believe he has made some progress 
in it. The credit of making Jaina records in India goes to this gentleman but in 
Germany they were made twenty years ago by the University of Berlin 
although with a different object. One of the records is of the Namask ^m- 
mantra spoken by the late Mr. Champat Rai Jain, and another is of Prakrit 
verses recited by me. 

Having said so much about the general progress of our subjects, I now 
come to the main point of my addresss, vh, the part played by the Punjab in the 
furtherance of Prakrit and Jaina studies. 

Jainism has had a very flourishing career in the Punjab. Though this 
religion never reached the masses in this land, yet the small number of its 
adherents here have always held a prominent position socially and economically. 

During his stay at Lahore the Emperor Akbar invited Jaina monks of the 
-J^vetambara sect to his court. The monks had a considerable influence on his 
ideas and policy. Vincent Smith deplores that this fact “has not been recognised 
by historians. No reader of the works of Elphinstone, von Noer or Malleson 
would suspect that Akbar listened to the lessons of the Jaina holy men so 
attentively that he is reckoned by the Jaina writers among the converts to their 
religion, or that many of his acts from i 582 onwards were the direct outcome 
of his partial acceptance of Jaina doctrine. Even Blochmann failed to perceive 
that three of the learned men of the time as crumeraied in Abul FazTs long lists 
were eminent Jaina gurus.’** 

After Akbar, the Jaina monks conliiuud to pay visits to the Punjab, but 
ihe however established a netw’ork of their here and did useful 

public service through the practice of medicine and astrolog) . 


* Akbar the Great Mujrhal; Oxford, 19i7 pp. 16U. 
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At present there are about 5o,ooo Jains in the Punjab. Nearly half ol 
them, mostly Agarwal Digambars, reside in the districts of Ambala, Karnal, 
Rohtak and Hissar. The rest are scattered over the province chiefly in towns. 
They are mainly Oswals belonging to the i^vetambara and Sthanakvasi Sects. 
The Jains of the Punjab have two giirukulas^ two Colleges, two hostels at 
Lahore, several High Schools and a number of pathasfmlas. 

The literary activity among the Jains of the Punjab mainly in the form ol 
publishing books and tracts began with the commencement of the present 
century. B. Cyan Chand among the Digambaras and L. Jaswant Rai among the 
i^vetambaras were the leaders in this direction. 

A little later the Panjab University stepped into the field. In i9io there 
were hardly half a dozen Jaina books on the shelves of the Punjab University 
Library. I was a B. A. student then. The late Dr. A. C. Woolner who was then 
the Registrar of the Punjab University and Principal of the Oriental College 
asked me to introduce to him any Jaina pandit that came to Lahore. The late 
Brahmachari SUal Prasad happened to be in Lahore at that time. I took him to 
Woolner at whose request the Brahmachari prepared a list of important Jaina 
works which were thereafter purchased by the University Library. In i9i6 
while writing his Introduction to Prakrit^ Woolner keenly felt the want of 
Prakrit works in the University Library. He at once advised me to collect 
Prakrit canon and other works. After thirty years the Punjab University Library 
has now a fine collection of Jaina literature. 

The first book that the Punjab University published and in which we are 
interested is the Introduction to Prakrit compiled by Dr. Woolner in i9i7. It 
has run through three editions. This was the first detailed account of Prakrits in 
English and has greatly encouraged their study in India and abroad. At the 
request of the Jains the book was translated into Hindi under the title 
and was published by the University in i934. In i924 the University published 
An Ardha-Mugadhl Reader compiled by me. This was, I believe, the first book 
of its kind and for several years was used as a text-book ki the Bombay 
University. A year later appeared Dr. Woolncr*s Awka Text and Glossary 
with a comparative grammar of the different edicts. 

Dr. Woolner had been collecting material lor a Priakrit Dictionary for 
many years and kept working at it till the last day. He has left a register 
containing about i 2 ,oco words which is now in the custody of the Oriental 
College. It will prove of immense value to any one who undertakes to compile a 
Prakrit Dictionary. 

After Dr. Woolner the Sanskrit department ol the Punjab University came 
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under the charge of Dr. Lakshman Sarup,* a conspicuous member of this 
conference for over twenty years. He, too was as zealous in the furtherance of 
Prakrit and Jains studies as his predecessor. As editor of the Oriental College 
Magazine Dr. Sarup was responsible for the appearance in it of the following works : 

/. Viisud/ifirddhciri^ly a Buddhist work adopted by the iSvetiimbara Jains 
who recite and worship it on the Diwali night in the hope that it will bring them 
huge fortunes. Numerous copies of this dhariui, some artistically copied in gold 
ink are found in Jain bhandars. [ Oriental College Magazine, i94o ] 

2. Fragments of Pftambara’s commentary on Hilla’s Saptaiatl, from an 
incomplete MS found in the Punjab University Library, the remaining portion 
being unavailable. [ Oriental College Magazine, i942 ] 

i. KChUkkw\ryakathC\sa\\\graha being a Devanagarl transliteration (>f 
the six versions of the Kalakacaryakathanaka contained in Brown’s Story of 
Kdlaka. [Oriental College Magazine, i944] 

4. Hindi translation of the above made by me. [ Oriented College 
Magazine, 1944 ] 

In Brown’s work I detected a number of errors which I corrected in 
my translation. E, 

The verse No. lOo of the bigger anonymous version reads 

d? fM ?! 'Tm II II 

Brown translates : “Even though one does penance submitting to the 
burning heat of sun, if he does not do his master’s commands, he will neverthe- 
less not attain salvation, although he might have been the lord of heaven himself 
in a previous existence,” 

Evidently in the last quarter of this verse Brown takes ^q^=5'X’/. 
and %q=5'/t/. In reality and ^^=S/ct. =q+xq. There is a well- 

known anecdote related in the i6th chapter of the Niyiidhammakahii which 
states how DraupadT disobeyed her teacher in a previous birth. But there is no 
reference to Indra having ever disobeyed his teacher. 

In plate No, i5 Brown gives the facsimile of a page of a Prakrit text. In 
lines I and 2 the correct reading is — 


* It is A sad coincidence that Dr. Sartip died in the after-noOn of the Very day 
on which he returned to Lahore after attending this conference. Ho felt no trouble at 
Nagpur or on the way back. 
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f ^ 3irra ?t5T I 

?iTfE ^ ftpir 5w li r ii 

Brown has misread as Tn the Jaina script % and ^ have some similarity 
but still they are quite distinct. This wrong reading has resulted in the coinage 
of a ‘'ghost ** word for Brown remarks, “Vasudeva’s wives Rohini and 

Devaki are mentioned in stanza 2 , and DuUharama ( Dusbarama=Balarnma ) and 
Kesava ( Kesava-Krsua ) were their sons."' 

The above criticism is not intended in any way to be a disparagement of 
Professor Brown's work. 

5. Vikramasiinha's a Persian-Sanskrit vocabulary of 

over 1000 words, edited by me for the first time from the only known manuscript. 
[Oriental College Magazine, i94S~46] 

Of such vocabularies we have so far only Weber’s edition of 
of Krsnadasa published in 1887-89, Vikramasiinha's vocabulary is older than this. 

In an appendix I have published with emendations the text of a Persian 
hymn composed by Jinaprabha in praise of Rsabha which was originally dis- 
covered and edited by Muni Jina Vijaya. It is interesting to note that the Jaina 
monks did not shirk from writing hymns to their holy Jains even in a foreign 
language like Persian. Many more such hymns have come to light. Shri Agar 
Chand Nahta of Bikaner has just sent to me a few leaves of a MS that appears 
to be three or four centuries old. They contain a Persian hymn in praise of 
i^aiitinatha. Its last verse records the date of composition in the Hijra era as 
695 ( =Sain i352 ) and reads 

fr?l q m 1 

refcrttM g II II 

A careful study of such hymns is likely to throw valuable light on the character 
of the Persian language used at the time and in the region of India 
where these hymns were composed. 

Apart from the University, private firms of Sanskrit publishers undertake 
Jaina works, 'jyic Jaina J'^la/cas, an English translation of lleinacandra’s \W\h- 
Parvan I, canto I and ]ain Iionograpky were published by M/s 
Motilal Banarsi Das whereas, M s Mehar Chand Lachhinan Das have inaugurated 
a series — ■ ]aina Saslmnid/a, The latter is intended to place in students’ hands 
the whole of Jaina canon in a set of uniform volumes nicely printed and superbly 
bound. The credit of founding this series goes to the Sthanakvasi monk Pttjya 
Atma Ram who has edited for it a number of swtras with Hindi commenlaiies. 
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1 he same monk has written where he has quoted -Sgamic 

passages corresponding to Umaswami’s s«tras in sense and words. 

A Sanskrit scholar of Lahore published in i942 an edition of the 
which has been known through Tawney’s translation for over sixty years. At 
that time the work was regarded as highly valuable, but it has lost its novelty 
with the appearance of abundant literature of this type. Unfortunately the 
Prakrit verses in the Lahore edition are very badly edited. 

The Jain Vidya Bhavan founded at Lahore some time ago had soon to 
face hardships of high prices and paper famine. However it wms able to publish 
two issues of the Vidyti^ an edition of ^i^d 

in Hindi besides a few* miscellaneous things. 

Recently ^ treatise on astrology by the Jaina monk 

Hemaprabhas'/iri of the fourteenth century has been published by a Lahore 
astrologer. It is a Tajika work and expressly mentions that this branch of 
knowledge flourished among the Mlecchas from whom it has been borrowed by 
the Jains. It also mentions snridd^ a shorter form of nsinr/.dl> ( an astrolabe ) as 
an instrument for making astronomical observations. 

The last item that I want to deal here relates to the Jain bhan jars of the 
Punjab which are hiding about 3o,oo3 MSS from the eyes of wishful scholars. 
One or two of these bhandars along with several collections belonging to Brahman 
pandtts were examined by that early cataloguer of Sanskrit MSS Pt. Kashi Nath 
Kunte in 1880. 

The difficulties which the Pandit had to encounter in getting access to the 
Jain bhandars arc described by him in his report in the following wortls : — 

*‘The second library belonging to the common Jain Temple is, as 
mentioned above, under the control and supervision of the Gujranwala Bhabras, 
who have unanimously appointed Lala Karam Chand as its manager” [ p. 9 of the 
Report for the quarter ending 3i s£ December 1880] 

“On my arrival here Lala Karam Chand raised an objection in shewing the 
books to me, stating that almost all the hooks belonging to the Jain Temple 
Library treat of the Jain religion, and according to the custom obtaining among 
them, they w'ere entirely forbidden to shew those sacred books to any one, even 
if he were a Jaina ( except the Jatis or yatis, sadhus or monks of the Jaina religion ).** 

“I did not, however, despair and got Rai Mul Raj, m. a., p. C. s., Extra 
Assistant Commisioner, Gujranwala, to send for the man and persuade him to 
relax the old rule in my favour. He relented to this extent that the books should 
be shown to me on condition that I myself would not touch them. He would 
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only allow me to read them from a distance, the books remaining in his hands 
all the while, and I should copy out their beginning, end, colophon etc. and he 
would dictate their subject, number of lines etc, to me. I thought this as a great 
favour on his part. For about a week I was compelled to abide by the above 
conditions, but gradually the Lala consented to hand over the books to me one 
by one. Lala Karam Chand could not give me more than three hours a day,” 
[ Report for the quarter ending 3i si December 1880 ,/. 2 ] 

It will be intersting to note that Rai Mul Raj referred to here was the grand 
old man of the Punjab who died last year at the ripe age of 92. 

The appendix volumes containing the beginning, end and colophon of 
important MSS prepared by Pt. Kashi Nath Kunte were not printed. They are 
lying in the Punjab University Library. For a long time after this neither the 
government nor the Jains paid any attention to these bhandars. It was Dr. 
Woolner who took up the matter again. But the mentality of the custodians of 
the bhandars had changed little during this long period. After a lengthy corres- 
pondence he got pel mission to examine some of the bhandars. A Shastri was 
deputed to take notes from the MSS upon the basis of which a preliminary cata- 
logue of 3,000 MSS — more in the nature of a list than descriptive — was prepared 
by me and published by the Punjab University in i939. In spite of its short- 
comings this catalogue amply shows the value of the literary treasures hidden in 
the Jain bhandars of the Punjab. A number of previously unknown works have 
come to light which have been included by H. D, Velankar in his 
The number of rare or otherwise important MSS is quite large. 

I avail this opportunity to impress upon the custodians of these bhandars 
that as devotees of Lord Mahavira it is their first duty to suitably preserve 
His teachings. The institution of a proper library at Lahore — the centre of 
learning in the Punjab — should be their immediate and foremost thought. True 
worship of Jinavani lies in allowing the bhandars to see the light of the day. 
It is the greatest disservice to Jinavani to keep the bhandars in dark and damp 
dungeons where they are subject to constant and irreparable damage through 
moths and dampness. It is high time for the Punjab Jains to draw a lesson from 
their co-religionists of Bombay, Baroda, Bhavnagar, Patan etc. who have spent 
thousands of rupees in erecting nice buildings to house their scriptural heritage. 

Let me finish by making a few suggestions : — 

(i) My first suggestion is about the publication of a complete set of the 
i^vetanihara canon on the model of the secondary or i^aurasenl canon published 
in the Bibliotheca Jainica. The need of .such a publication is constantly felt and 
often expressed. But so far it has remained a pious wish only. The jaina 
&(isiram^l^ of Lahore mentioned above does not fully satisfy this need, • 
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( 2 ) My second suggestion relates to the preparation of a Jaina 
Bibliography as A. Guarinot’s Bibliographic \aina has miserably lagged behind, 
there being a flood of new publications, especially in India, during. the last 
forty years. A bibliography will not only facilitate research but will check 
unnecessary duplication of work. 

(3) My third suggestion is about the compilation of a dictionary of proper 
names found in the Jaina literature on the lines of G. P. Malalasckhara’s 
dtctioftary of Proper names in Pali literature. The Jaina literature offers an 
equally, if not more, fertile source for such a dictionary, which can also serve as 
a concordance of stories to some extent. 

t ^ I 
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THE ORIGINAL NAME OF THE GITHSSAPTA^ATI 
Mahsmahopadhyaya V. V. Mirasbii'M. A., Nagpur. 


The Cmkiisaplaialt^ is the earliest known anthology of Prakrit verses. 
Tradition ascribes it to Hala and this is also corroborated by the following 
verse which says that Hala, the beloved of poets, selected seven hundred out of 
a crore of embellished giitlm. 

’W’T II* 

This Hala is comnaonly identified with the homonymous prince of the so- 
called Andhra dynasty mentioned in the Purapas. The anthology also contains 

the following verse eulogising the munificence of the king Salahana ( Sanskrit, 
Satavahana ) — 

far? ^ fNar spifd 1 

lit 

This Siitavahana was probably none else than Hala himself. The latter 
was so called because he belonged to the Sutavahana royal family. That the 
Andhra dynasty mentioned in the Puranas was called Satavahana is known from 
inscriptions. The first king of this dynasty mentioned in the Puranast is called 
i^imuka Satavahana in the label inscribed below his relievo in a cave at Nap&ghat 
in the Bombay Presidency.$ Another inscription at Nasik mentions his brother 
and successor Krishna as belonging to the Satav&hana family .|| fiiiUiMi^ililrii 
who later on reestablished the power of his family in Maharashtra by extermina* 
ting the Kshaharata dynasty is eulogised in another Nasik inscription as one who 


GUtMsaptaifitifV, *6. Tlio numbers of vary in different Mss. and editions of the 
Saptaiatu They are cited here according to the Nirnayasagara edition ( pub. in 1912 

lUd., V. 467. 

t Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Ago, pp. 88 f. 

« A. S. W. L, Vol. V, p. 64, 

II Jnd., Vol.VIII,p. 93. 


Vo 
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had established- the glory of the Satavahana family.* The Myakdoni rock 
inscription refers to Pulumavi ( IV ), the last king of the dynasty, as belonging to 
the S&tay&hana dynasty.t All these references clearly indicate that the royal 
family was, known by the.name of Satavahana. I have shown elscwherej that it 
was so. call^ because it was descended from a king named Satavahana even as 
the Gupta family derived its name from its progenitor, the Maharaja Gupta 
Hala was called S&tay&hana because he belonged to this same royal family. 

' Several in this anthology are ascribed by tradition to Hala$ and 

some others to Satavahana||, which shows that Hala-Satavahana was not a 
mere compiler of the anthology, but himse;ii made substantial contributions to it. 

It has been commonly supposed that the Gaikasaplaiatl is identical 
with the Kasha of Subha°jtas eulogised by the great Sanskrit poet Bana in the 
following intrbductory' verse in his Haraacarita — 



nig-SvjiifdfiT: #5r gwfifi: II 

• Satavahana compiled an immortal and refined Kosha ( anthology ) of 
SubHBitas containing faultless svabhdvoktis even as he made an inexhaustible 
treasure not possible in a village, by means of excellent jewels/ 

In view of Bftna’s fondness for double entendre it can be easily surmised 
that Kosha must have been the title o! Satavahana’s work.%' Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
has, however, expressed himseH against the identification of this Kosha of 
Satav&hana with the Gdthdsapiakitl of Hala. ‘That Hal a, the author of the 
Gdthdsaptakitl was a Satavahana*, says he, ‘is a mere trcadition and must be set 
aside likealTother traditions about ancient literates of India. Introductory verse 
i3 of Bana’s Harsacharila^ no doubt, speaks of a Satavahana having composed 
a Kotha of songs, but there are no grounds to suppose that this Kosha is Hala's 


* Gf» ^ ill thu Kasik oavo iiisci-iption of Polumitvi 

Vol, VIII. pp. 60, £. 

t flift etc- ^oi. xiv, p. les. 

t Journal of the Nttwtsmafic Society of India, Vol. VIII. 

• Nearly forty gdthds are ascribed to Hala in tlio NiriM.vasagar ed. of 
the 8apta§atln 

II Twenty-three verses are ascribed to ^<$ftlavithana in the commentary of 
Bitambara ( QdtMsapaiat^prokdsikd eth by Pandit Jagadisli Lai ). 

^ In other verses also Balia has woven the names of works wlnle eulogising 

their authors. Cf. Sf^I I ^ II 
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Sapiamr^ as has been well pointed out by Prof. Weber.* ** Bhandatkar was led to 
question the authenticity of the tradition identifying H&la with S&tavfthaAsi aitd 
the former’s GiVli^saptamti with the latter’s Kosha^ because he found that the 
Saplamti contained several references such as that to Kri$pa and R&dh& tod 
the mention of the week-day which unmistakably point to a much later age.t 
I have discussed this problem elsewhere^ and shown that the Saptaiati had 
several interpolations made in it from time to time. We need not therefore on 
this ground question the correctness of the tradition which identifies the two 
authors and their works. 

As a matter of fact, there is ample evidence to prove that the ancient 
name of this Prakrit anthology was Kdka or rather Gathakosha. The following 
which concludes the work in some manuscripts refers to it as a Koiha of 
gat/rds marked with the names of poets, which was compiled by Salahana 
( i. e., Satavahana ) — 

?raHai3Tf IlS 

The same name, it seems, occurred in the concluding verses of some of 
the gdl/nfir-ialakas. See, for instance, the following Sanskrit chhdyds of the final 
verses of the fifth and sixth iatakas, which occur in the recently published 
commentary of Pitambara — , 

(i) ^ I , 

^ II |1 ■ 

(ii) ^53 513 I 

3113513 3 '351^31 ^51 ^f^?3?f33T3I3 l|1f 


* U, G. lihandarkai Volume, pp. 188 f. It may bo notodthat Wobor later on 

modified his opinion because of the mention of Salahana in the concluding verso in 
some MSS of the See liis note to v. 709 (Esohavi-ndmanihia in Das 

Safplashatdkam dcs Uiila, p. ^378. 

t ii. 6'. Bhandarkar Volume, p. 189. 

t My ai ticlo entitled ‘the Date of the Gathasaptagati’ will be published in 
the Siddheshvar Varina Volume. 

* crq; 3ir33Tflil%33r3rar333:3f33rilt?; I 3'--35f3?F: 33T«--3; 3I33T^5Rr^5 

II Weber, Das etc., p. 377. See also Qdthdsaptasali ( Nirnayas^ar 

ed.,1911), p. :^07. II. 3. 

(1 OdtlKisaptasatiprakaiiku ed. by Pandit Jagdish Lai, p. 64. 

H It)id.,p. 79. 
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tn both these verses the anthology is called Koiha^ The Prakrit originals of 
W*ese verses are, unfortunately, not given by PUambara, but their existence in his 
days is vouched for by the Prakrit pratlkas cited by him.t 

An old manuscript ( No. 386 of i8e7- 89 ) deposited in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Instiiute, Poona, actually names the anthology as Gaihakosha. 
It is again noteworthy th.at at least two old commentators viz., Baladeva whose 
commentary occurs in the aforementioned MS. of the Bhandarkar InstituteJ and 
Gangadhara whose commentary ii published in the NiruayasAgar edition of the 
work,$ refer to this anthology as Gdthdkosha in the introductory portion of 
their respective comme^itaries. 

The work seems to have been known by the name of Kasha or Gdthdkosha 
to all early writers. Bana*s reference to it as Kasha has already been cited. 
Indr^'istSri, the author of the Prakrit poem Kuvalayamdld^\ who flourished in 
A. t). 778, devotes two verses to the eulogy of Hala — 

% 'raw iiH 

5 fft'iir lit? 


* The socOiul verso seems to refer to the work of HAla both as Sapiaiati and 
Kosha^ 111 the absence of the oiiginal Prakrit gdthd it is not possible to say whether the 
Sanskrit rendering Saplasatydvi is accurate. The original Prakrit word may have been 
aatiasae ( jia 2 )tasa<ake ) (qualifying Kose here as in many other gdthds referring 
to Hi^la’s work. 

t See | GiWLdsaptaiatiprukaiihl, p. 79. 

t 555qiTr^5-.q?>T jTPir'^w 5rrra^?[:,„ 

I owe this extract from the unqniblislied commentary of Baladeva to the 
kindness of my ftiond Mr. P. K. Code, Curator of tlie Bhandarkar Institute. 

II The Kuvdlayokvidla of fndrasnri has not been published, but some Versos 
from it, eulogising earlier Sauskrii qmots have been given by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai 
ill his edition of the Kdvyamiiinlii^sd of Uajasekhaia, Notes, p. 12, from which the 
following verses are (quoted. 

If a^f ara a: a?dFa I 

ff sffa fra frarrafR fa li 
^ spafafic f Fa^raa ^ '^TOta a^ ^aaanfa; i 
fjraif c fa flat fa a 4j|n; ll 
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These two verses eulogise Hala and his work. The first states that Hala, 
by his graceful speech, refined even ( rustic ) farmers. The second verse refers to 
Hala’s work as Kosha. Several lovers and poets have drawn upon the Kosha 
( anthology } of Hata; but, says Indrasf<ri, it has not been exhausted, even as the 
contents of a cluster of lotuses are not lessened though numerous bees may drink 
of them. Abhinanda, the author of the Rdmac/iariia also seems to refer to Hala’s 
work as Kosha in the following verse* — 

II 

In this verse Abhinanda, while eulogising his patron Haravarsha, refers to 
Hala as the author of a Kosha. By means of this anthology, says Abhinanda, 
Hala gave publicity to the collections of verses of several poets. There were 
several liberal patrons of literature who preceded Haravarsha, but Abhinanda 
particularly refers to Harsha evidently because of the double entendre on kosh^ 
( viz. a treasury and the name of Hala’s work). 

Hala’s work was thus known by the name of Kosha down to the ninth 
century A. D. when Abhinanda flourished.! Some time after that date it seems 
to have acquired the name of Saptaktli or Gdthdsapiaiat%. Govardhana who 
flourished in the twelfth century A. D. named his work Arydsaptamti evidently 
to distinguish it from the earlier work of Hala which had by that time come Jo 
be known as Gdthdsaptakitl. The reason for the change of the name of Hala’s 
anthology from Kosha to Sapimat^ is not far to seek. Kosha^ which originally 
signified an anthology of unconnected verses,! became later on current in the 
sense of a lexicon. ( See the names of Sanskrit lexicons such as Amarakosha^ 
Medmlkosha etc. ) So none of the later anthologies such as Kavmdravachanasa- 
muccaya^ Saduktikarndmrta, SubhCuitdvali etc. include that word in their 
titles. This was probably the reason why Hala’s work which was also an 
anthology dropped its original name Kosha or Gdlhdkosha and came to be 
known as Saptamti or Gdihdsaplamti. 


• Bdmacarita of Abhinanda od. by Pandit K. S. ttamasWami Sastrfi 
(Gaokwad's Oriontal Series ), chapters V, VIIl, X and XII. 

t Ibid., Introduction, p. xxii. 

t Of. I Sdhityadarpa^a ( Nirnayasagar 

ad.), p. 366. 



KAVI PARAME^VARA OR PARAMESTHI 

• • 

Dr A. N> Upadhye, Kolhapur. 


In the history of Indian literature, there are many celebrated authors who 
are repeatedly remembered in subsequent works; but neither their works are 
available to-day, nor do we know any biographical details about them. Kavi 
Parame^vara or Paramesthi is one of them. In this paper I propose to put toge* 
ther whatever bits of information have been available to me, especially from 
Kannada and Sanskrit literature. 

Eminent Kannada poets like AdiPampa f c. 9 U A, D.J, Abhinava Pampa 
( c. iioo A. D. ), Nayasena (1112 A. D. ) Aggaja (ii89j and Kamalabhava 
( c. 1235) respectfully refer to Kavi Paramesthi along with Samantabhadra, the 
logician poet and Pujyapada, the grammarian.i Adi Pampa, it may be noted, 
calls him jagat-prasiddlia. Their verses are given below. 

- 

II 

Adipuraiia ( Mysore i9oo ) I. l5. 

it II 

Rlimayana I. li. 

— II 

?^finio5 q^Tostii II 

Dharm&mrta (Mysore i924) I. i4. 


1 Rt Narasimhaohary: Kamataka-kavicarita Vol. I. (Bangalare 1924), 
PP. 2, 4-C, 
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rf?i3R5 r — I 

’RRf^R — 

Candraprabha-puranam ( Mysore i9di ) L 20. 

^ — I 

55fTOR%WI f^TWTm^T® II . 

i^antls'vara-purana ( Mysore i9i2) J, 20, 

Then turning to individual references, Gunavarma II ( c. 1235 A. D. ) tells 
us in hia Pu$padanta-purnna, I. 26 ( Madras i933 ) that Kavi Paramesthi’s mouth 
was beautiful with unparallelled speech, that he was praised by the learned, that 
he was almost the Para-brahman, and that he was no doubt a purCvaa-purti^'. 

'RRsfflRR^ — 

3RR II 

Parsvapandita ( i2o5 A. D. ) qualifies him as or 'pre-eminent 

in viriues’ in his Parsvapurana: 

Jrp3R?RRRiJjHT RIR 3'JI -- I 

II 

Nemicandra ( c. ii7o) tells us in his NcminathapurSna (Mysore i9i4) 
( I. i5-i6 ) that Kavi Paramesvara wrote a picrriija glorifying 24 Tirthakaras and 
that Brahman and Sarasvatl were waiting on his glory, 

=^R — 

rgRi^ qi^ ll 

gqjfw q^feR^ rt - - 
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■' '• • Theti^'^ still earlier, C&vu94ar&ya ( 978 A. D. ) in his Adipurana ( Bangalore 
t928 ) clearly tdls us that Kavi Parametvara wrote a Tri$asti-salftka-puru$a-purftna: 

, j , f^fssRsr^T — I 

3re% II, 

and in another context ( p. 6 ), he declares that the tnahii-purrv^a was composed 
fonherl'y by Kiici Bhat^raka and i^rlnandi Muni, and that his work, namely, the 
Kannada Cavapdariya Purana only follows the compositions of Kavi Parameivara, 
who is called / 2 »d£; 4 U;p<i/tVa^a, Jinasena and Gunabhadra: 

TOT - 

f^RT’TJTRRS^ II 
sptj? f5RTRtTfr55ft5Rl - 
51^ iTr>f ^5 t - 

, : Bprrgprora^i^mTT ti^ - 

^ ?y>R?:T^ II 

Gupabhadra,* at the end ol his Uttarapurana ( middle of the 9th century 
A, D. ) informs us that the Adipurana composed by his teacher Jinasena was 
based on the gadya-kathCi of Kavi Paramesvara: 

Jinasena ( c. 837 A. D,) also respectfully mentions him as the compiler of 
the entire puraw^ possibly under the title Vagarthasanigraha: 

fT : I 

^nrferi irw 3?p>r II 

Adipur&na I. 6o. 

Besides these literary references, the Humch inscriptiont of io77 A. D. 
mentions Kavi Paramasthi along with a host of Jaina teachers and authors. 


^ • About Jinosenay GuOabhadra etc. see, Promi : Jaina Sahitya aura Itihasa, 
pp. 28i; 497 lilso Hiralal : DhavaU, Intro. Amiaoti 1939. 
t Epigraphia Carnatica VIII, Nagar No. 35. 


0 , 0, 48 
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Thus we see that Kavi Parame^vara is being respectfully mentioned by 
various authors from the beginning of the 9th century almost upto the middle 
of the i3th century A. D. His personality stands before us as that of a famous, 
worthy authoritative poet with remarkable mastery over expression. He compos- 
ed a pura^a glorifying 63 i^al&ka-purusas or celebrities of the Jaina church, 
Gunabhadra says that it was a gadya-^kaika and that it was used by Jinasena 
for his Adipur&na. Jinasena calls it V&gartha-saihgraha; and Camundaraya used 
it for his Kannada work. It is a high compliment to the scholastic greatness of 
Kavi Parame^thi that he is ranked with Samantabhadra and Pu}yap&da whose 
works have come down to us. 

This is all that we glean about Kavi Parame^vara’s personality from the 
casual references of subsequent authors, some of whom had actually used his 
work. His date is uncertain, *a But he definitely flourished earlier than Jinasena 
who finished his Jayadhavala in 837 A. D, 

As yet we have not been able to trace the work of Kavi Parame^vara in 
any Ms, library; but the chances of tracing it are not remote, because many 
collections in the South are not fully explored. 

Lately, the section of i^&ntipur&na from the Camundar&yapurftna has been 
published,! and we are lucky to find there that Cftmundaraya has given some 
quotations attributed to Kavi Parameivara, I reproduce below the extracts 
almost as they are: 

I 



mm If#? 

HR 1 


*(a) R. Narasimhachary would like to put Kavi Parame|vara between 
Samantabhadra and Pujyapada, and he gives to him a tentative date, viz. 660 A* D, 
This is just a oonjecture; and the earlier limit of his date is not at all fixed. We want 
more evidence. 

t Kannada Sfthitya Parisat Patriks, vol. 29| Mareh*June 1944, pp. 68, 68« . 
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I 

3TRwiT5?Rvi% 55wit ^r«rf?raH; || 

f^r Jr>li5^ 1 

?R?R^ of^ll 0 M OORStT^ grot II [?]* 
fitora*. JirMts»iFir5R^5i I 
^ 5"?wf^Ri: OJirficRr II 

<a’i#iPT5i3»4 ?ww% gq: Fcft II 
3i^flS,OWd«»l<|i| 

?Rioigo^: ?r 4 nrPT'ftsiTOfg’a’i. I 
0 ^5rffci *raTf^ II 
j^wmota faf%?ii#fii I 
5Ra oc^o f% ^ a II 

35 o?qaaaiRfq 

fO asffPi osiag. safajrearfdoaiia | 

'm ^ fo^; II 


379 


srsrrfol^a^o 


«K?nwf# 0^^ 0! f«SR(h5R; I 

o JiwohT: || [?]t 

^05R»ra*^ itT^aT3*i^** I 

f l4 5RW II 

We ate not in a position to state whether only the opening verse of the 
larger extract belongs to Kavi Parame^thi or all the verses are to be attributed 
to him. All the quotations are in Sanskrit and in a metrical form. One verse is 
very obscure and one line metrically defective. Cavundaraya says that he has 
used Kavi Parame^vara’s work; it is very good of him that he quotes by 
mentioning the author's name. 


♦ This verse is eppereutly corrupt end obscure, 
t Metrically defective. 
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Kavi Paramesvara’s work, as the quotations indicate, was in Sanskrit and 
in verses. There is one difficulty in accepting this that Gunabhadra has described 
Kavi Parame^vara’e work as gadyakatha. Possibly it was in prose with some 
verses here and there, and for convenience C&mundar&ya might have quoted 
only the verses. 

If not the whole work of Kavi Parame^vara, at least a couple of quotations 
are available to us. ‘And 1 do hope, some day, like the Varafigacarita of }&lila, 
Kavi Paramesvara’s purma would be discovered. 



samaramiyankS kahA of haribhadra 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye« Kolhapur. 


Uddyotanasuri, the author of Kuvalayamala ( coriipleted on 21 st March, 
779, A. D. ) was a disciple of Haribhadra; and any information he gives aboXit 
his deserves bur special attention. He speaks about his thus in the 
introductory verses of the Kuvalayamala :* 

^ 'ir gsTifl I 

^ w II 

Clearly this is a respectful reference to Haribhadra! who is well-known 
as virafianka and who is proved to be the guru of Uddyotana. According to 
Uddyotana, then, Haribhadra composed Samaramiyanka kaha which has been 
all along rendered into Sanskrit as Samara-migaiik& Katha, 

The statement of Uddyotana is quite clear, and naturally various questions 
can be raised. Is it that Haribhadra wrote a Samara-mrgahka-katha besides his 
famous Samaraditya-katha; or is it that the phrase samara-miyamka kaha only 
relers to the present Samarfticca-kaha ? The first question has to be answered in 
the negative, because no other source, as far as I know, has attributed an 
additional work, Samara-mrgahka by name, to Haribhadra. A comparison of 
the concluding verse of the Samaraditya Katha, which runs thus, 

^ ^ II 

with the verse of Kuvalayamfila, quoted above, hardly leaves any doubt that 
Uddyotana has the present Samaraicca-kaha in view. As long as we render the 
title in Sanskrit as Samata-mrgauka Katha, we will be forced to find out how 
mrgahka can mean (idUya, and whether the Sanskrit language supplies any 
reference to the efiect that mrgahka did mean ‘sun’ as well, beside the 
normal meaning ' moon 


• I have on hand a critical edition of this important Prakrit campfl based on 
the Ms. material so kindly entrusted to mo by Shri .linavijayaji, I am quoting this 
Verse from a transcript. 

t See Jocobi’s Intro, to his ed. of the Samoriiccakaha, BI. No. 169, 
Calcutta 1926. 
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There is no doubt that Uddyotana has in view the present Samaraiccakaha, 
and as I shall show presently, the phrase samara miyahka kahd signifies the 
same. But the various difficulties about this problem are due to the wrong 
Sanskrit rendering of this phrase, namely, Samara-mrganka katha. In my opinion, 
the real Sanskrit rendering should be Samara-mitark& katha, which means the 
story of Arka or Aditya, limited, qualified or prefixed by Samara, i. e., the 
Samaraditya-katha. The equation of amka with arka can be explained/ In Prakrit 
we have a similar phenomenon in Karkota-kamkoda ( Hema. VIIL i. 26 ); in the 
Tiloyapcmaiii both akka and av^kd are used for arka ( see Vn.295-96, 345-46 ); 
and the famous royal name Vikramanka is just a phonetic variation of 
Vikramarka, i. e., Vikramaditya. So we can safely conclude that Uddyotana*s 
phrase Samara-miyamk& kaha is to be rendered into Sanskrit as Samaramitarka 
katha, and it stands for the Samaroditya katha of Haribhadra. 



KARA-LAKKHANAM 

Prof. P. K. Modi, Nagpur. 


Palmistry has been practised in India from very ancient times. References 
to it are found in the Pur&^as, in the Pali Books of the Buddhist canon as well 
as in the Prakrit works of the Jaina canon. The Sanskrit name for Palmistry is 
SAmudrika and according to the Agni Pur&na, it is so called because a teacher 
by name Samudra had taught it to Garga in ancient time.* Varaha Mihira also 
makes mention of it in his Brihal Samhiia in the chapters on Mahapuru^lakiam 
( Chapt. 67-69 ). Not only that, but the commentator Uipala Bhatta quotes many 
verses which have been ascribed to Samudra by saying , jinasena 

in the ffarivamia pur&na mentions Sagara as the author of a book on the 
characteristics of man a description of which occupies verses 55 to 

io7 of chapter a3. Of these, la verses from 85 to 97 are devoted to the signs of 
the hand and their significance, and therefore treat of palmistry in the strict 
sense of the term. 

The work now under treatment is a small, independent handbook on 
palmistry. The only old Ms. that was available to me bears the title of 

but the real name of the book is as is clear from the first and 

the last verses which are as follows 
Beginning — 

^ 11? II 

End. 

qt ll^?ll 

The whole work is completed in 6x verses composed in Prakrit and G&th& 
metre. The contents may be analysed as follows:— 

In the first verse the author pays his homage to Jina Mahivlra and 
proposes to deal with the signs of the hands of men and women 
in brief. According to verse 2 , a roan gets profit or loss, happiness or sorrow, 

• WjPB — Agni. P, 243. 
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life or death, victory or defeat according * 1:0 the lines found (on his palm or 
hand ). The signs of men, according to verse, 3, should be studied on his right 
hand and those of women on the left: T^he auth?j^ then deals with the significance 
of the interval between the fingers, ( verse 4-5 ) and.of the nature of their joints 
Parva ( verse 6 ). Then the lines of the wrist are Sealt with ( verse 7-ii ) and the 
five most significant lines denoting-learning, family, wealth, fame and prosperi- 
ty and .longevity are named and; described .( verse 12722 ). The fornji^iJabape and 
colour of .the lines are explained in the next : three verges ( . Then t^e : 

batley>marks below, the thumb are dealt with ( verseS;^$-27) .end; they aare said ; 
to. indicate the number of brothers, sjsterSi Mri cbild£:)en;which; a:p«rjiQn mjay haver. 

( verses 28-3o). TKeaathor then goes on to .deal withijdie: sectj(Vn of the pa|ni| 
below the thumb/ Verses 3i-35 ) and that beloW the s.m^U fingejB ( 4 yers.es 36r39i*;i 
Amongst the latter are incJljUded some lines which wouldjpojnt;out .ho 9 r. 9 )aQ(|D 
wives or husbands the person .w^uld have. Xhere;n^e, then (he lines .ind^cf^vsg tJ|i |^7 
religious* tendencies, and «^4^^ ( v. -4o), potentialities of reseacf^,, 

( V., - 4l ) and pioils tfendericqis ( V. ,42 ). The author then 
describe the significance of the whirl-marks ( v. - 43 ) and .conch.’marks \ 
( v, 44*). The form, and 'colour of the ‘riail& are then treated ( veise 45 )i t 
continued by a treatment of the marks of fish, lotus, cross, etc. ( v. 46-53*). Th^t 
significance of; too many lines or too few. on the palm , is then shown (v, 54). 
What sort of hapd denotes possibilities of service to humanity is next explajned 
(y. 55). How certain specific marks aggravate or assuage, heighten or decrease 
tlie effect of blher marks and signs is then shown ( y. ). The effect of the life 
line and family line joining together is then stated* ( v. 57 ), and then the -effect 
of the form and make up of the hand as a whole i? given (v..58r-59). What 
lines indicate a would be saint or teacher is then explained ( v. 60 ) and, lastlyi 
the author meekly tells as the object in writing the book was only to enable 
religious missionaries to pre-judge the potentialities of a person and then only 
administer religious oaths and vows to him or her. 

Unfortunataly, the author has not given us his name or date of the 
composition and there is no material at present available to me to determine 
these with any amount of precision. 

•ft' ' ■ ^ ^ 

The language of the work is almost pure MaAdfasiri there being only the 

vowels left with or without the when g is dropped, nevic' being 

changed to ^ but always to | and ^ being the past participle absolute termination. > 

The work, small though it be, is valuable as it enriches our knowledge 
about the literature in Prakrit devoted to technical subjects. 



SOME BOLD & MOST STRIKING FANCIES OF PUSPADANTA» 

L* G. Parab, Bombay. 


Puspadant,^ (.Pr. Pupphayanta) the author of THE MAHAPURANA or 
TISATTHIMAHAPURISAGUNALANKARA descended from a Brahmin family 
of Kasyapa Gotra. “ His father’s name was Kesava BhaUa and mother’s name 
was Mugdhadevi. Both were devotees of i^iva, but it seems, they were later 
converted to Jainism. We do not know what his native land was, where he . 
studied and who patronized him before he migrated to ManyakheU. One thing is 
clear that he was probably insulted at the court of his former patron, whose 
name according to Prabhacandra*s notes to the MAHAPURAXA seems to be 
Viraraja, Kavipaii or Kancipati. He was well -versed in Brahmanic lore as well 
as in Jainism. He mastered the Sanskrit language but his mastery over Prakrits 
and particularly Apabhrams^a is remarkably wonderful. ” 

Besides the great Jain epic, the MAHAPURANA. he wrote two other 
smaller works : — ( i ) The Nayakuniaracariu in 9 Sandhis and ( 2 ) The 
Jasaharacariu in 4 Sandhis. 

Puspadanta flourished in the second half of the loth century A. D. under 
the patronages of Bharata and his son ^^auna, both ministers of the Rastrakfda 
king Krishna HI. 

All the works of Puspadanta are written in Apabhranv^a language. The 
Mabapurana, the best and the most fascinating of all the works in Apabhramsa, 
consists of 102 Sandhis. Of these, Sandhis 69 to 79 narrate the story of Rama, 
who is the eighth Baladeva of the Jainas. This section of the epic is popularly 
known as THE RAmAYANA. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to place before the reader some 
of the bold and most striking fancies found in this portion of the Mahapurana. 
The phrase ** Bold and most striking” means those fancies which are not 
generally met with in the standard classical literary works in Sanskrit or Prakrit. 

The Jainas have made some important changes in the story of the 
RamAyana. According to them Ravana is a Vidyadhara and STta is his daughter. 


» For this paper I am much indebted to my Guru Prof. H D.. Velankar. 
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As it is predicted that SUa would bring calamity on her father, she was put into 
a box and left hurried into a field. She was discovered by a farmer who brought, 
her to king Janaka, who in turn adopted her as his daughter. He gives her in 
marriage to Rama. It is Laksmana who kills Ravana. At the end Laksmana 
becomes the Cakravartin, dies and goes to hell, while Rama becomes a monk, 
practises penance and attains heaven. 

Puspadanta is a poet of the first order and by far the greatest master- 
mind in Apabhramsa poetry. The richness of his poetical genius and the exube- 
rance of his imagination are displayed throughout the RAMAYANA. Almost 
every Kadavaka evinces the warmth and play of his unrestrained fancy. Though 
not a peculiar characteristic of Puspadanta sublimity of conception is not rare in 
the Mahapurana. His descriptive powers are great and his descriptions are always 
realistic, vivid, forcible and picturesque. He uses many Alamkaras, but he is 
specially fond of Utpreksa. R^paka, j^lesa and Upama, though frequently he 
uses Atisayokti, Drstanta, Parisankhya and Apahnuti as well. 

Puspadanta’s language is dignified, stately and full of alliterative sound. Our 
portion furnishes many illustrations o! what may be called ** impassioned verse”. 

With this short introduction about the poet, his works and style, I now 
turn to some of his bold and most striking fancies. 

Sandhi 69 

In K-2.4^ the poet compares the chastity of Sita to a drop of water 
stationed on the leaf of a lotus, and thereby skilfully brings out its purity, 
delicacy and stainless lustre. 

According to the Jainas the complexion of Rama is white as against the 
Hindu conception which represents him as possessing “Meghasyama” colour. 
Laksmana is dark in complexion. 

The Ghatta lines at the end of K-'i2\ describe Rama and Laksmana as the 
two wings, one white and the other black, of the Parlhiva-garuda viz Dasaratha. 

And in the next Kadavaka ( K-i 3 . i-2 )t they are called the streams of 
water of the Ganges and the Jamuna respectively. 


* ( K-2.4 ) 1 ^ 

t ( K-12 ) ^ I 

•Jilt fnpini II 

t (K-i3.2) t # I I 

<4 |..., I 
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Sandhi 7o 

The king Sahasragriva, one of Ravana*s ancestors, built ip the city of 
Lanka. There Pulasti’s wife Meghalaksnil gave birth to Ravana, who was a 
violent goad as it were to the quarter- elephants, and a pike as it were in the 
heart and head to formidable enemies. ( K. 5-2 ).* 

A few lines down in the same Kadavaka ( K-5.7 Jf he is spoken of as a 
tender sprout of the deadly poison-plant constantly watered by poison itself, and 
further as the blazing fire at the time of pralaya. 

In course of time Ravana^s wife Mandodarl gives birth to Sita, who is to 
bring ruin to Ravana. He, therefore, decides to get rid of Sita by shutting her up 
in a box and burying it under the ground. Then she is discovered by a farmer, 
who hands her over to king Janaka, who in turn adopts her as his daughter. 
There.she grows up. The poet here ( K-9 )J piles a number of Utpreksas one upon 
the other : — She is called the digit of the moon on the second day of the bright 
half of a month; the delicate and skilful arrangement of words by a great poet; a 
key to the knowledge of love; an abode of auspiciousness endowed with all good 
qualities, the perfection of female beauty; the permanent and noble fame of the 
good, and lastly the creeper in the form of the fame of the eighth Baladeva. 

Then follows a passionate description : of different limbs of Sita. Among 
others the following fancies arrest our attention at once. ( K-io and ii ).$ 

It is but proper that her eyes were long. How otherwise could they 
penetrate the hearts of people ? Her breasts were indeed full of ** liquid-love** 
( ratirasa ). How, otherwise could they have quenched the thirst for love ? Her 
lotus-like feet possessed redness ( raktatva ). How, otherwise, could, even 
ascetics entertain a desire to look at her personal charms ? 


• ( K. 5-2 ) ^ 1 gg ^ il 

t ( K. 5-7 ) q I I 

t (K. 9-5.10) I W 1 

nr I I 

Of jjjftriRJi I ■'T I 

fit?; 1 I 

^ II 

$ ( K-i I. 7 & I ) I ^ sriOTS 
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Rama marries Sfta. Then DasisCratha sends Rama and Laksmana to 
Vanaras!^ The. two brothers are said to enter the city like two arrow-s of the god 
of love. ( K~i 8.10)* . . . 

Sandhi 7i 

Then “ Sawgamapiyarau Narau ’* pays a casual visit to Ravana. Narada's 
complexion was white by nature, and in addition to that he wore bracelets made 
of crystal. Pie therefore looked as though fame had taken the form of a humaii 
being ( K-i ).t Further, at ( 73.io.4 )t he is spoken of as a vertical 'column of 
lightning and also as a mass of foam on the waters of the heavenly Ganges. 

Narada advises Ravapa to carry off the beautiful Sfta who only befits 
him. On his advice Ravapa sends his sister Candapahi ( CandranakhT ) to Slta, 
sitting in the Nandanavana which is described as the dancing youthfulness as it 
wereof theMah7mahila( K-ii ).$PIereit may be noted, however, thati^t2rpapakh4 
and Asokavana are respectively called Chandranakhi and NandanaVana. The 
change of names is decidedly for the better but obviously intentional. 

Then Chandranakhf sees Rama and Lak^amana f^pgagcd in water-sport 
with their wives. The charming description that follows abounds in wonderful 
fancies; A lotus that decorated the ear of a woman faded after a time. The poet 
gives a poetical reason for that. It faded because it was conquered iii point of 
beauty by her lotus-like eyes. ( K-I4.7 j !| A lovely daipael exhibited her fruit- 
like plump breasts. The poet, therefore, naturally likened her to the beautiful 
creeper of Cupid, ( K -16 5 ).1I A Nitambin! plunged into water., Then after a time 
she rose to the surface of water and drew up her white delicate silken 'gatment 
as though it were the very skin of the water. ( K-i7.5 ).V Only'Puspkdanta is 
capable of such a grand fancy. Another one mounted on the chest of Upendra 
i. e. Laksmapa. From there she happened to see a leaf of a lotus-plant with a 


* ( K. r8-io ) •qqft or q5TOqior I 

t ( K. 1-5 ) rqiT3q:f^JTf^q^qr3f%3 1 or sig fqf|orr I 
t ( 73.10.4 ) 3r or 1 oj i 

$ ( K. 1 1-10 & 12 ) or^ofq^ I iff ^q^ I 

or ors^^g II 

II ( K-i4-7 ) q>r? r'q 3>qg ,?Tqfor forf^^T i or orqforfl I 

f ( K-16.5 ) % rq qor!!ror<^cy#Tq g;rq? 1 g^fi: qromf orrq? I 
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few drops of water shining on it. At once with a surprise she looked at her 
bosom and heaved a sigh of relief. For her necklace was quite intact. A few drops 
of water on a lotus-^leaf flashed like pearls. In reality there were no pearls at 
all ! ( K-i7.7 ).* A charming lady raised up her lotus-like hand and water flowed 
down from it in a continuous stream. Her hand, therefore, looked like a lotus 
with a new and brilliant stalk in the form of the stream of water flowing down 
from it ( K-i7.li ).t 


Sandhi 72 

The mission of Candranakh! fails and Ravana himself makes up his mind 
to carry off Sita by deceitful means. So he gets into his famous Puspaka Vimana 
which resembles a full-blown lotus in the lotus-lake in the form of the sky. 
(K-i.io).t To Ravana, moreover, it was a white flower, as it were, of the 
creeper in the form of his fame — the flower on which perched the bee in the 
form of Ravana. ( Ravana-bhrnga ). ( K-i.i7 ).$ 

Sandhi 73 

Ravana puts Sita into his Puspaka-Vimana, and he flies to La^^ka where 
he keeps her in the Nandanavana. In the meanwhile Rama returns to his 
hermitage and to his great surprise does net find Sita there. Here ( K-i )11 we 
have a beautiful description of the sunset. 

The sun reached the western horizon. There it looked like a heap of 
precious stones set up by the sea who is the Ratnakara. Later on only a portion 
of the sun's orb was visible. It was as though the red wheel of the chariot of 
Rati devoured by the earth. Finally the sun passed out of sight. Just then the 
crying birds seemed to say, “ Even a god experiences a fall when he comes in 
contact with “ Varuni ( Obviously a pun on the word Varuni is intended here 
mcaning-the Western direction and wine )• 


•(K-I7.7&8) I I 
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In the lollowing Kadavaka ( K -2 )* the description of the consequent 
widowhood of Nabhasri is marvellously poetic. 

The sun vanished and with it, the red saffron mark also in the form of the 
redness of the twilight glow, from the head of Nabhasri, the Sky-goddess, for she 
had become a widow. The crescent moon was a part of her broken bangle and 
the closed lotus was her mouth. Stars were the scattered pearls from 
her broken necklace. 

Descriptions of sunrise and sunset are a favourite subject with our poet 
and here is an outstanding example of sun rise ( K ~2 j.t 

The sun rose in the east. It was as though a blazing fire of separation in 
the case of Sfta, as though a red flower on the head of woman in the form of the 
eastern direction, and as though a lake of blood from the body of the king of 
the Vidyadharas viz Ravana. 

Rama in the meanwhile, secures the alliance of Maruti and Sugrlva. Maruti 
goes to Lailka to obtain news of Sita. Assuming the form of a bee he comes to 
Ravana’s harem where he rests on the different limbs of young women sleeping 
there. The whole passage is charming and full of Utprek^as. Among others the 
following are the most interesting. 

The bee ('i. e. Maruti) rested on the necklace of a lovely woman where he 
looked like an Indianlla ” jewel. Then he sat on the forehead and passed for 
a black (Kasturi) forehead mark (K- i6 7).t Thence he stopped on the bosom 
where he could be mistaken for a darkened nail mark planted by the lover. From 
there he lay quiet on one of the breasts of a beautiful l:.dy. And there indeed he 
looked like the feathered end of an arrow discharged by the god of love. 
(K-i6.8).$ [Here I have amended the text as follows:- Instead of '"piyapahara ** 
in a, and “ mani ” in b, I read “ piyaoahara and “ thaui ” respectively]. 


• (K-2.2) 
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From there Hanuman goes to Nandanavana where he sees STta being 
coaxed by Ravana to yield to his desires. Havana’s attempt is foiled by Mando- 
dari who comes there. Maruti wants to kill him then and there but he recollects 
that he was sent there as messenger. By the time the sun sets and the rising of 
the moon gives us a wonderful Utpreksa (K-i8 ii).* 

The sun set and the moon rose in the sky. It was indeed the bulbous root 
of the creeper in the form of the grief of Sita. 

Mandodari recognizes Sita to be her daughter and reproaches Ravana 
who instantly leaves the place. The mother in Mandodari wakes up and instantly 
milk begins to flow from her breasts. The rare and delicate situation gives rise 
to an Utpreksa rarer still (K - 23. ii x i 2 ):-\ 

A widow does not wear a necklace. So the poet fancies that Mandodari’s 
necklace in the form of her streaming milk, is leaving her bosom owing to the 
impending widowhood. 

Then Mandodari goes away and Maruti comes near SUa and gives her 
Rimma's letter. 

Sandhi 74 

M&ruti returns to Rama whom he tells everything about SUa, He ag^in 
comes to Lanka as a messenger of Rama but does not succeed in his mission. 

Sandhi 75 

In the meanwhile Laksamana fights with Vali and kills him on the bat* 
tlefield. Puspadanta is peculiarly fond of using long sustained metaphors. The 
death of VMi has supplied us with a beautiful R?7paka (1\- 8.i4 and i5^':+ 

The head of Vali is likened to a lotus with the unsteady stalk in the from 
of the stream of blood flowing down from it. The lake where the lotus grows is 
the battlefield, with water in the form of the foam dripping down from the 
mouths of horses. This lotus in the form of Vali’s head is plucked by a Sarasa 
bird viz Laksmana, with his beak in the form of his sword. 


• (K- l8.l l) <IT =^5 I ”1 ^ 1 
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Then Rsma, Laksmana, Sugriva and others go to Ki?kindha. There the 
women folk flock to see Rama and Laksmana. Here the unrestrained fancy of 
the poet rises nearly to the highest level of poetical conception (K~ii.7 and 8)* 

A reason is given how the human eye came to have two portions viz. 
the black and the white. All the people, young and old, almost uninterruptedly 
and for a long time, kept on gazing at Rama and Laksmana, who possessed white 
and black complexions respectively. The eyes of the people which received, 
these complexions consequently themselves turned black and white being direct* 
ly in contact with them. 

Sandhi 76 

Then Rama and Laksmana practise penance to acquire the magic lores 
which would enable them to fight successfully with Ravana. Vibhfsana does not 
like Ravana’s behaviour, leaves him and comes over to Rama’s side. In the 
mealiwhile Maruti once again goes to Lawka and burns it. 

Sandhi 77 

Then a memorable fight takes place between the two armies. The descrip-' * 
tion of the fight runs over many KaJavakas. What strikes us most is the 9th 
Kalavaka, wherein a cloud of dust raised by the hoofs of horses on the battle- 
field is described, with force, beauty and delicacy (K- 9)t : 

A dying cloud of dust rose clinging to the hoofs of horses. Then going 
high up in the sky, as though it were the very life of the earth, it obscured the 
sun for a moment and began to descend to the eartl* On its way down it was 
obstructed a little by the banner. Then it rested on an umbrella and there it 
looked like a drop of honey in the cup of a lotus. Afterwards it sank in the. 
water of the sword (asi-salile) but it would not turn into mud. Swept off by the 
wind of the Camaras it dashed against thecrown. From there it ran to the earrings 
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like a cloud towards the orb of the sun. Lastly, it sank in the river of 
blood flowing from the wounds caused by elephants and so on. 

A fierce battle is raging. Different weapons are hurled at one another by 
the rival warriors. 

A lance named .jfanku is hurled at his opponent by a warrior. It struck an 
elephant and there it looked like a peacook resting on a mountain in the form of 
the elephant. fK- i3.7).* ii » . 

The feathered end of an- arrow was seen sticking to- rire temple of an 
elephant. The poet fancies it to be a bee desirous o( drinking the i^hor. 
(K- i3.8kt j. , . . .. 

Sandhi 78 

A warrior is seen- dead between the tusks of .an elephant. He is said to 
be fast asleep in the cage made up of his'own fame. (K- The duel between 
Rivma and Ravana is interestingly described. Ravana discharges the disc which 
goes high up in the sky, comes down and finally settles in the hand of Laksthana. 
Puspadanta has an inexhustible stock of original metaphors. ^ 

The whirling disc is firstly likened to an car-ring of the goddess of war. 
Then it is spoken of as the orb of the rising sun, and finally it is described as a 
leaf of the creeper of the fame of Ravana (K- i8. 12 and i3).Jf 

Then Laksmana discharges the same disc at Ravana who dies instanily. 
The great battle is over. The battle-field is strewn over with all sorts of wrec- 
kage. Even this does not escape the poet’s eye : 

The fallen cmnaras looked like dead swans. Umbrellas without sticks 
looked like lotus without stalks. (K-20.5)ll 
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The dead body of Ravana is being taken to the crematorium. Uimbrellas 
and flags held over his dead body are spoken of as leaves of the creeper of grief, 
and branches of the expansive tree of sorrow respectively. (K-aS.io and ii).* 

Instrumental music accompanied the funeral of Ravana. Different instrq- 
ments are imagined to give vent to their feelings of sorrow. The flute's remark 
is worth noting : fK-26.6 and 7 )t 

I shall not sound says the flute, “ for my master is dead; and there- 
fore I shall enter forest. Let this wretched tabor die, for he sounds when he 
gets a morsel pf rice. He is not ashamed of taking food, even when the lord is 
dead ! ** ^ 

Then Rama places Vibhisana on the throne of Lawka. 

Sandhi 7 9 

Laksmana becomes the Ardhacakravartin. His death ocours after many 
years of enjoyment. In the death of Laksmana the poet sees the total extinction 
of the blazing fire of prowess, and he finally closes the description by saying that 
the royal swan in the form of Laksmana had flown up from the lake in the form 
of the world ! (K- 11.8 and 9 ).t 

Laksamana dies and goes to hell. Rama then renounces the world, becomes 
a monk and in the end attains emancipation. 


* (K- 25 .IO & II ) 
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pSrsva’S historicity reconsidered 

Dr. A. M Ghatage, Kolhapur. 

Most of the historians of Jainism believe that both Parsva and Mahavira, 
the last two of the 24 prophets of Jainism, were real historical persons. In the 
early days of Jain studies, scholars were less inclined to give credence to the 
Jain traditions and most of it was regarded as suspect. Now-a-days, the pendulum 
has swung to the other extreme and there is a growing tendency to put greater 
faith in the Jain traditional accounts and to regard them as historical without a 
close scrutiny of their reliability. In the interest of truth, it will be necessary to 
re-examine the question of Parsva’s historicity in the light of all the available 
evidence and to reconsider the arguments which are generally urged to prove 
that he was a historical person and responsible for the formulation of the Jaina faith. 

In the old Jain writings, mostly canonical, we get a number of references 
to Parsva and his teaching. The information thus obtained amounts to very little, 
and consequently we lack a clear picture of his personality and of his views. The 
Jaina tradition in the Kalpasutra furnished us with very few facts of his lile. He 
is said to have been a son of king A.4vasena of Benares and his wife Varna. He 
lived for 3o years as a householder, then became an ascetic and after performing 
penance for 84 days became enlightened. He lived for full hundred years and 
died on Mt. Samineta in Bengal some 260 years before Mah&vlra. He is uniform- 
ly referred toby the use of the epithet ‘ beloved of all men’ 

which may point to his genial temperament and kind nature. 

In his personal life, there is nothing unusual and improbable. But this in 
itself is not sufficient to regard him as historical. While the duration of his life 
of hundred years is based on the mythological scheme of decreasing age ol each 
succeeding prophet and is itself suspicious, the period of 84 days for his penance 
is certainly too short and is again due to the .same consideration of a decreasing 
number of days lor the. austerities of each preceding prophet. We may further 
note that while Mahavira, his successor, is brought into close relations with 
definite historical persons, like ruling kings and contemporary religious teachers, 
no such association is available in case of Parsva, though we roust also remem- 
ber that he is, in no way, connected with purely mythological persons as well, 
as is the case with his predecessor Nemi. 

We know something more of his teaching. From Vyakhyaprajwapati we 
understand that Parsva believed in the form and eternity of the world 
as did Mahavira. The followers of Parsva preached that selfcontrol 
{sa^yama) leads to the stoppage of Karman {mhuga) and penance 
leads to its purification. Mahavira agrees with this as well. Both these pairs 
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occur in the list of items causally connected and stated in a verse found in close 
association with the earlier statement both in Stharianga and BhagavalT. We may, 
therefore, reasonably, conjecture that it iofiupd a part of ParSva’s teaching. There 
we are told that waiting upon the teacher {pajjuvdstirih ) results into the hearing 
of the doctrine ( savt^im this, in tUim, gives rise to knowledge ( ndr}a ) and so 
on to discrimination {vinndrjia\ stoppage of Karman {mmhaga)^ penance (^tava)s 
purification {voddy\a), absence of any activity {akiriyd\ and finally liberation 
{nivvmcC). This view is in substantial agreement with the later teaching of Jainism 
though such a series of causation never gets any importance in the fully develop- 
ed Jain system of dogmatics. More well-known is ParsVa’s teaching called 
cmjjCimadhannna which is contrasted with the paXy camahavvaiyadhamma of 
MahavTra. The Jour vows of Par4va usually enumerated are : savvdo pdodivdydo 
verdmanam * abstention from all kiiuU of killing *, savvdo jnnsdvdydo veramanam 
‘abstention from all types of falsehood', savvfw aditinUddi^do veramanam ‘desi- 
sting from all kinds of thefts ’ and savvdo bahlddhuddrido va ammam * abstention 
from all kinds of giving out *. The exact meaning of the last vow is a matter of 
som*e'doubt. The traditional explanation, as for instance given by Abhayadeva, 
in‘ his comment on the passage in the Sthanaoga, takes it to mean .either absten- 
tion from sexual intercourse maithunam') and other po.ssesions {dddnam 

parigrahah ot from possession not necessary for religions observance. 

With greater probability Schubring suggests that the reference is to the giving 
out of the semen and the vow demands chastity. In view of the special emphasis 
on the confession in the usu^l phrase pix'tcavtaliavvaiya sappadikamma dhamma 
of Mahavira in eohJrast with that of Par<va,’it is natural tp imagine that the 
forinula *6f pratikramfina was lacking in the preaching of Par^va. PVom the story 
in the last chapter of Sv'arakrtafiga.^we come to know t^at jn the vows to be 
accepted by the follower.® of Parsva specific words like tasabhne and tJn^vdrabhdc 
were inserted, which restrictions wef'fe not admitted by Mahavira. F'inally there 
was the outward didereilce between the two ‘sects; Par^va allowed the use of a 
white garment for the monks, while Mahavira preached complete nudity. 

Numerous aiguments are advanced to prove that Parsva was a historical 
person. Of l^jcsc, the following deserve a careful consideration. It has been 
pointed out thiit the Jaina canon supplies us with many indications of hisj.teachjng 
and tells us of his followers,. One of them Kesr who plays an important part- in 
the two works Ult-iradhyayana and Rajapramiya, is mentioned in such a manner 
as to suggest that he was a real person. I.n S^Urakrtahga Udae Pedhalapulte, 
another disciple of his, holds a disputation with, Gautama the chief discij^le of 
Mahavira, while in Hliagavatl Parsva's follower Kalasavesiyaputte expresses his 
desire to exchange his law for the vows of .Mahavira. Secondly we are told in 
Acirariga that the parents of Mah/ivira belonged to the following of Parsva and 
are called pas^ivaccijj'i sama^jovusagfi, Jacobi has, moreover, brought forth a far 
more important evidence to prove that Parsva was a historical person. In the 
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SamaMMaphalasutta of Dighanikaya, it is stated that Mahavira preached the 
co.luyyi\madhamvia^ A Jain monk is called c^Vuyydrnasamvarasamvu/iOy while, in 
reality, it was Piirsva and not MahavTra, who taught the oKiijymadhamma, as we 
know from the Jaina sources. Thus a natural blinder on the part of the Buddhist 
writer proves that followers of Par^va's teaching must have existed at the lime 
of Mahavira, to make such a confusion even possible. 

We should not, however, overlook the limitations of all these arguments 
which are not conclusive in proving P.lrsva’s historicity. The Jain traidition attri- 
butes the cmjjimadhamma not only to Parsva but to all the 22 Tirthakaras 
except Rsabha the first and Mahfwira the last prophet. The distinction thus 
appears to be the result of a priori theory. Both Sthrmaiiga and Ultaradhyayana 
emphasise that the 22 prophets from Ajita to Parsva preached the auijjamadhamma 
and explain the difference on the basis that their lives were without hardships. 
The presence of Parsva’s followers at the time of Mah.avira. and the statement 
that his parents were followers of Parsva arc chiefly due to the ordinary 
considerations of logical necessity. Believing in the eternity of the religion, the 
writers could not but make the religious preaching before the time of MalnwTra 
as the work of his predecessor Piirsva. And we find in the canon stories of earlier 
Tirthahkaras like Nemi their contemporaries and disciples. Eiven the statement 
about MahavTra’s parents following the creed of Parsva is subject to doubt. 
There wc arc told that they performed pratikramma which is thus attributed to 
Pjir^va, while we have reason to belive that it was lacking therein. The passage 
in the Buddhist canon is also not conclusive. It not only commits the mistake of 
attributing the cCituyyUviadliamfw^ to Mahavira but also incorrectly states the naure 
of these lour vows which does not agree with Parsva’s teaching. We are thus led 
to belifeve that the writer was not well acquainted with the cdujjLimadhamma of 
Parsva. The statement is clearly the result of a superficial acquaintance of the 
Jain scripters, which regards everything contained in it as the doctrines cf 
Nigantha N/itaputta. Moreover, there is no evidence to show that the mistake 
was committA^d at the time of Mahavua or even of Buddha, as the canonical 
passage is obviously of later date. There is still less reason to believe that Parsva 
lived some 25o years before Mahavira. Jn fact, the Jaina tradition itsell tells us 
that iSubhadatta, one ol the .eight disciples of Parsva, became the head of the 
church after him, and was followed by Haridatia, Aryasamudra, Prabha and 
Kesi, the last a contemporary of both Mahavira and his disciple Gautama. He 
was thus separated from Parsva by at most four generations and a.period of 25o 
years is certainly an unusually long one for them. 

We thus find that the evidence available so far is not sufficient to prove 
that Parsva was a historical person, and some more evidence must be brought 
forth if we are to believe in his historicity. 



A JAiNA PILGRIMAGE TO NAGARKOT IN SAM. i484 
Mul Raj Jain, Ludhiana 


Nagarkot is another name of Kangra which stands both for the fort and 
and the town. It is situated about i7o miles to the north-east of Lahore and is 
now accessible by rail. In ancient times it was the capital of Trigarta or the 
hilly tract lying between the Sutlej and Ravi. Till recently it furnished a picture 
of the old Hindu culture and polity. 

That the Kangra district was a flourishing centre of Jainism a few centuries 
ago is warranted neither by the present Jaina population of the district which 
counts hardly a hundred souls, nor by any tradition current among the Jains 
themselves. Sir Alexander Cunningham was the lirst to notice the remains of the 
Jaina temples and images in the Kangra Fort and the town. He found here a num- 
ber of Jaina inscriptions also. To account for the iinds he remarked that the 
Divans of the Muslim rulers of Delhi stationed at Kangra were the Digambara 
Jains.* The late Dr. K. N. Sitaram who was the curator of the Lahore Museum 
made an extensive tour in the Kangra valley some fifteen years ago. He discove- 
red numerous Jaina images and ruins of Jaina temples. He found that some Jaina 
images and temples had been appropriated by the Hindus under different names, 
e. g. the Ganaipati temple lying between the Railway station and the Rest House 
at Baijauath. ^Paprola was originally a Jaina temple. Dr. Sitaram left his reports 
of this tour unpublished. The present writer, however, had the privilege of read- 
ing the reports in manuscript. 

The credit of unearthing an authentic literary document which proves 
beyond doubt the importance of Kangra in Jainahistory goes to MuniJina Vijaya 
the wellknown scholar of Jaina history and literature. In l9i6 he published the 
Vijnpaii'Triveni from the original copy written under the supervision of its 
author, Upadhyaya Jaysagara immediately after its composition. The Vijnpali- 
Triverfi is a lengthy letter embodying the report of the pilgrimage to Nagarkot 
which its writer undertook in Sam. i484. Such letters are called Vijnapti-patras 
and were written by Jaina monks to their gurus to inform them about the religi- 
ous acts performed during the preceding year.t 


* Sir Alexander Cunningham : Archaeological Survey of Indiai Report for 
1872-3, vol. V, 


t A collection of Ancient Vij^aptipatras edited by Dp. Hiranand Shastri. 
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A Jaina Pilgrimage to Nagarkot In Sam. i484 

The circumstances under which the pilgrimage was organised are given in 
the Vipmpti- Trivevi^ itself as follows : — 

Once Jayasagara was staying at Faridpur.* One morning after he had 
just finished his sermon, a stranger suddenly stepped before him. His appearance 
showed thal he had come from a long journey. On inquiry he told the Upadhyaya 
that he was just returning from Suiarmapura ( in the Trigarta country ) which 
was a very magnificent Jaina Tlrtha. He said, “Lucky are those who have 
actually visited this TTrtha in the Jalandharat country. When all the other 
couutries have been waylaid by the Mlecchas, this Tirtha alone stands uninjured 
like a lake in the Marublmmi This charming account of the Tirtha by the 
stranger roused a keen desire in the heart of the Upadhyaya to make a pilgri- 
mage to it. He thought, “ If 1 do not pay my homage to the holy Nagarkot, 
now that I am here in this country dominated by the Mlecchas I shall be like a 
person returning thirsty from a lake full of water, or hungry from a kitchen full 
of food. “ Reasoning thus he talked out the matter with his lay disciples who 
after some deliberation decided to organise a pilgrims* party ( YvitrC\-Savi}gha) to 
Nagarkot. 

On an auspicious day the party set out from Faridpur and in the evening 
arrived at the bank of the VipCKsH ( Beas ) where it made the first halt. The next 
morning the party crossed the Beas and proceeded towards Jalandhara. After 
continous marches, it arrived at NiscindhipuraX and encamped on grassy plots 
with lakes in its vicinity. On hearing of the arrival of the pilgrims the chief 
( suratrana^oi-Ar. Sultan ) came out to welcome them, and was much pleased to see 


* Faridpur must be identified with Pakpiittan in the Moiitj^oinery district for 
reasons other than phonological. The name Faridpur implies its connection with the 
famous saint Baba Farid, who is said to have passed a considerable portion of his life 
at Pakpattan where his shrine still exists. An earlier name of the place was Ajodhan 
as recorded in Persian works. It happens that Faridpur replaced Ajodhan and was it- 
self replaced by Pakpattan. 

Faridpur was situated a few miles to the south of the old Beas, for the rivers 
Sutlej and Beas did not formerly meet at Hari-ke-Pattan as they now do, but flowed 
On in independent chamnels fairly apart from each other. See H. G. Raverty : The 
Mihran and Us Tributaries in the JASB for 1892 pt. I, j). 179. Sir Alexander Cunningham 
has located Ajodhan and Dipalpur to the south of the old bed of the Beas, Arehaeologi- 
vcal Survey Report voU V for 1872-3, plate f. 

The Vijnapati-Triveni supports the above view. The pilgrim’s party started 
from Faridpur and arrived at Beas on the very first day of its journey. On crossing the 
Beas it entered into the Madhyadesa after going along the Boas for some days. 

t I | 

X Niiloindipura must bo some where to the north of the old Beas. 
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;the Jaina monks. Quenching their thirst with the waters of, the Beas the pilgrims 
proceeded further enjoying the ever increasing- beauty of the stream on their left. 
At a little distance they came acro-s a wide river and finally reached Talafid’ 
fakc,^ Hire the L^ravakas of Devapalapiira\ came to honour the party and 
r-equestcd it to visit their place. The Upadhyaya, however, explained the diificulty 
■of changing the programme and sent them back. Going along the Beas the party 
•entered the Madhyadem.X The inhabitants of this region were tall and healthy. 

While passing through the Madhyade^a the party heard the news of a 
battle going on in the neighbourhood between the armies of Khoknar chiej^ 
YahMha% and I'liru^ka king Sakaiidara.^ At this the pilgrims were greatly 
• perturbed. Retracing its step the party came back to the bank of the Beas and 
.crossed it by means of boats at the Knnguda^ ferry. Now the party arrived 
at a big place inhabited by Mahajanas of excellent character, 

where met the boundaries of four countries Madhyadeia^ y^gala^ ]iilandkara 
Ka^mira. There in the vicinity of Kihiukayak:a% a great gathering was held on 
the eleventh day of the bright half of Visakha. The Mahajanas of St^klmptira also 
Coined it. A number of aniusements-music, feasts, games, were provided. The title 
Smghayl was conferred on Somaka. Next day heavy rains fell and damaged 
the tents of the pitly. This compelled it to stay there for five days. 


* Talaplialta the modern form of which is TalwJli'ft, Talara, otc. There are 
several places bearing this name. One is Talwii’a on the BeaS 2* * * § '> miles north-oast* of 
Hoshiarpur. But thia.caniiot bo the TalapCi^pka of the Fijnpa^i-Tm’cCii. It must he to 
the north of the Beas not very far from Devapalupura for the ^ri^vakas of tlio latter 
place came to see the pilgrims hero and requested them to visit their town, 
t Devapdlapura is the modern Dipalpur. 

t Madhyadeia is the Majha tract between the Ravi and the Boas comprising 
the districts of Lahore and Amritsar. 

f Khokhars wore a Hindu tribe of the Punjab. Their chief Jasrat robollod 
against the Delhi king several times. In 1-28 a battle took place Between them, 
which is perhaps referred to here. But 1428 A. D. = Sam. 148-5. This discrepancy seems 
to be duo to confusion in the reckoning of (lifferoiit eras, the Hijra, the Kartikadi and 
the Gaitradi Sam vats. ; ^ 

■ 11 Sakandara of the Vi j pati— Triveni is Sikandar Tohfa who opposed Jasrat. 

•ff Kunguda must bo a ferry on the Beas possibly near its present confluence 
wfthithe Sutlej. It appears that the party had intended originally to reach Nagarkot 
by tiife same route as covered by the Kangra valiefy Railway. But to avoid the scene of 
the battle botwoon the Khokhars and the Delhi* army it entered the Jrilaiidhara 
.Qqab: Thus it; had to cross the Beas thrice on their outward jonrnoy instead 
of only 01 ) 4 ^ 0 . 

V" Uiriyand should be near the prosent confluence of the Sutlej and the Boas 
for it is here the ))pundaries of the four countries Jahgala, Jalandhara, Madjiyadcsa 
and Kashmir moot'; or ft niay be the Hariaiia of the Hdshiarpur district* 

§ Ct the Wliava jakh oftheKangra district. 
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Now the party commenced its journey through the SapCuialnha Mountains. 
The pilgrims were astonished to find that the people below looked small like 
monkeys from the tops of the mountains. They experienced the cold of winter 
even in the midst of summer. At last they crossed the Beas once more and 
proceeded along the Painia Ganga.^ Here they were much ph ased to see 
water-mills working, an invention of the mountain people. Now the jiarty w.is 
able to have a sight of Nagarkot or Sumrmapura mahMn’tha, All praised its 
beauty and grandeur, and gave away money in charity. 

Next came the Bdis^agauga\ flowing at the foot of.the fort. The iiarty tT(4ss- 
ed it quite easily as if it had been a mere ditch. Now the local Sam^^Jia came out 
to receive the pilgrims’ party which was led to the city in a procession headed 
by bands of musicians and singers. The party first visited the Sd}iti)iiVlia ttMiiple 
built by S&dhut Kfitnasimha, and consecrated by Jine^varas/iri of the Kh arat ira 
gaccha, and worshipped the Jina on the \oanapancaml day in jyesiha. Thiai<\" 
they moved to the Vardhamfina temple built by Rfija Rup Chand!? on the model 
of the eternal images. Finally, the Adiwitha temple was visited. 

Next day the party paid a visit to another Adinatha temple standing in 
Kangadaka\ fort. Raja Narendra Chandra, •! who was the ruler at that linu* 
allowed the party to pass through his palaces to reach the temple. J/t ntof/dur \\.\s 
deputed to guide the party through the seven gates of the fort. Old people there 
narrated the history of the temple and disclosed certain miracles about the idoN 
At this moment the party was invited by the Raja to a Durbar held in its honcuir. 
As soon as the party came into the Raja’s presence the monks i)raistd him in 
verses specially composed for the occasion. 

A poetic symposium was arranged between the monks and the R.ija ’s pandits 
which proved very interesting. Thereafter a Kasmirian pandit win) c.irricd a 
philosophical debate with the monks on certain topics, was silenced with sound 


• The PatiilagaiigH is the Giiptaganga which consists ol a si r ii's of .pnii 'S 
Perhaps it is called so because it has no visible sourco. 

t Bdnagangd still flows below the Kaiigra fort. 

t SddhUf meaning a Jaina monk, also means a jeweller, a m *ri liant or a nionev- 
lendor ( Moiiier-Williaiiis )• This word is either tlirectly Sanskrit ora SankritisiMl loim 
of the Pers. Sah • king' now used for a big merchant or hanker. 

• Cunningham regards Raja Rup Chand as a contemporary ol heroz Shaij 
Tnghlaq of Delhi, flourishing about 1360 A. D. 

II This is the Sanskritised form of Kaiigra found no whore else. 

% Cunningham gives 1466 A. D, as the probable ilate of Narendra (..handra 
( A. S. R. V p. 162). According to Vijnapati-Trivelh ho was alive in 1 1-^^ 

0, 0, ... 5t 
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arguments. Lastly the Rajfi showed to the monks his own temple, with images of ' 
precious stones. The monks were then permitted to leave to enable them to reach 
their halting place before sunset. 

On the third day the Samgha performed worship at all the four temples and 
made generous donations. Amusements were provided and a sumptuous 
feast was held. 

On the fourth day corresponding to the eighth Tithi a was proclaimed 
among the citizens assembled to take part in the great celebrations at the temple 
of 5antinatha. Amid such festivities the party stayed at Nagarkot for ten days. 
The k9ravakas of the city requested Jayasagara to slay there for a cUtunmsa to 
convert them into pucca Jains as upto then they were so only in name. The 
Upadhyaya, however, regretted that he could not accede to their request. 

From Nagarkot, a Tirtha which takes people across the ocean of the 
world and which is continually served by JvUldmukJit^ ]ayantl and AmbikH to- 
gether with Viva Langada^ the party commenced its return journey on the seventh 
day after paying farewell homage to the temples. It arrived at Gopacalapnra* 
where it visited the temple of ,9antinntha built by Dhirirdj and stayed for five 
days. From there the pilgrims came to Nandavana\ situated on the other side 
of the Beas adorned with a grand temple dedicated to Vtrasvamin and together 
with the local Jains worshipped the Jina, They next stayed at KotillagrCmaX 
with its newly built temple of Par^vanatha. While the laymen were busy with 
worship of idols, the monks recited Stotras in praise of Jina. Leaving the place 
the party performed the diflicult journey through the mountains and reached 
Kothipiira% a great town surrounded by hills and populated by i^ravakas of diff- 
erent sects. Here homage was paid to Mahavlra and a great feast was arranged by 
Somdka. After a halt of ten days here the party resumed its journey full of hardships. 
The last forty however, as for as Drvapdlapaltana along the great stream 


* Gopdcalapura is the modern Oulor about ton milos to tho south of Kangra. 
Its old name was Gwalior beuause it was founded by Harichandra in sam. 14G2 on a 
site indicated by a cowhoid. 

t Modern Nandaun situated on the south bank of the Heas. It is about 20 
miles from Kangia. Gulor falls on its way. 

t The modern form of Kotilla is Kotbl and means a small fort or fortress. 
Several places bear this name. Some times a word is added to distinguish one from an- 
other, e. g. Malorlfotbi, Kotlil PafhAnfin etc. Ko?illagr«”ima is most probably the present 
Kutlaihr some twenty miles to the south of Nadaun and from hero the party came to 
Saiitarudra travelling through tho Hoshiarpur and Jullundhiir districts. Loss possibly 
it may be Kotla near Nurpur. 

$ No Suggostatioii can bo made about Kothipura. There are one or two places 
uarn.'d Koti or Kptlii. It lay amidst the hills and had a large population of Jains* 
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called the Saptarudrd* were done easily by means of boats. At Devapalapura 
the party was befittingly received by the Sanghavl Ghatasi\\}ha of Mrdupaksa 
and Sah Saranga of Kharataragaccha and was led in a procession lieadcd by bands. 
Here, too, like Kothipura, Pv/ja celebrations and dinners were held which elicited 
praise from the lips of even the opponent sects. Alter ten days the party again 
set out on its journey and leaving the Reas behind, arrived at the place from where 
it had started on its pilgrimage. The Saingha of Faridpur had already come there 
to receive the pilgrims. All were happy to meet one another and the pilgrimage 
formed the main topic of their talk. 

How and when such a niagnificant state of Jainism in the Kangra vally 
came to an end cannot be answered definitely. Shri Agar Chand Nahtaof Bikaner 
has published a number of hymns in praise of Nagarkot one of which was com- 
posed in sam. i634. This shows that Nagarkot did exist as a Jaina Ti'rtha at least 
upto that year or a little later. Another work of sam. i874 states that the Jaina 
idol at Kangra in the north is worshipped by the common people as a local deity 
and that it should not be worshipped by the Jains as such. It is possible that the 
Kangra fort was destroyed by an earthquake like that of i9o5, and the other 
places were left by the Jains on account of political changes when they found them- 
selves oppressed or their trade ruined. 


• Saptarudra is a prohloiii; the word is not mot else whore. The Sanskrit text 

fpiito clear. It refers to 10 Koa hoat-journoy. usually denotes stamliiig walors, 

a lake; hut here it points to a river named Saptarudra liaving a very strong flow. 
Leaving the boats the party had to do some hind-journcy to reaeli Devapalapura. 
Saptarudra may be tlie luiiuo of a portion of the Boas or ])orh:\ps it stands for the 
Sutlej which has a phoiiologioidly clearer conneetiou with S.iptarudrVJ than with the 
commoner word Saptarudva may have been eoiued by Jayasa^ara. Dipalpur 

can bo reached, by a short journey from a point ou tin* butlej. 



SCHISM AND RAPPROCHEMENT 
Dr. H. L Jain, Nagpur 


ll is iu)w accepted in scholarly circles that Mahavira did not found a new 
irli^ion, Imt reformed an old faith which was current in his time.* The followers of 
rhe old faith were known as who formed a order which differed 

lundaiiientally in its creed from the Brahmmas of the Vedic school Thei^ramauas 
practised and preached the four abstinences {a\turyfma\ namely abstinence 
from Violence, Untruth, Theft and Worldly possessions. When Mahavtra 
roined the order he found that the behaviour of the ^ramanas was not always 
:5unicicplly unworldly and free from anxiety. He therefore split up the last vow of 
.disiinence from worldly possessions ( Aparigraha or BahiddhadUmo Verammam ) 
ill lo two, namely, chastity ( Brahmacarya Jand Poverty ( Aparigraha ). This did 
not nu:an that formerly chastity was not religiously practised by the monks On the 
lamirary, iho emphasis used to be on this vow only, and the company of women 
I)cin^ abstained from, some latitude prevailed as to the other belongings which 
.1 Nramaiia may possess. Mahavrra's intention in mentioning Brahmacarya as a 
separate vow was that Brahmacarya should not be the be-all and end-all of 
Ap(iri;^ralitt, but the latter should be practised to its logical conclusions by 
abstaining oven from the slightest use of cloth. Consistently with this ideology 
he formulated the twentytwo endurances {Pari^has) which a monk ought to 
practise. I His followers thus confirmed fully to the Nirgraniha creed and came 
to be known as Accla, the clothlcss, distinct from the older ^ramavas of 
the Cf^iuryf'tma schotd. 

Mahavira's successor Gautama was able to convince the leader of the 
older school that the innovations introduced by the last Tirthanikara were not 
only not contrary to their ancient creed, but they brought out fully the true 
spirit and essential features of that faith. The two groups thus merged into one 
and live vows were accepted by them all in place of the older four.! The 
compromise on the question of cloth appears to have been on the basis of 
allowing an option ( Kalpa j, as may be inferred from the emergence of the J/w/r- 
KaJpa i. e. the practice of nakedness as preached by the last Jina Mahavira, or that 


Jlistoiy of Imlia, Vol 1 p.l50ff. 
I I ttui 'illiyay.in.’i Sutra 
t I't tHi MlliyayMmt S'lira L’H. 
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of wearing some cloth as the older section, Sthavira Kalpa, did. This compromise, 
form its vcry-nature, could not be lasting, because it was not possible to secure the 
spirit of equality between those who claimed to practise the harder vow of 
nakedness and those whom they considered to be weaker in their austerities. 
According to the succession list of Acaryas after Mahavira, the order remained 
united for three generations only i. e. under Gautama^ Sudharma^ and ]ambu^ 
the ‘ Kevalis *. After them the leadership got split up and we find two separate 
genealogies of Acaryas, the one starting with Nandi and the other with 
Prahhava.* From the various subsequent accounts of these two branches, we 
learn that the former vieve Jina Kalpi, the naked, and the latter were Sthavira 
Kalpi the clothed. It was, however, not yet that the Digambara and 5wetambara 
Sects had emerged in their rigid form, because we arc told that deflections from 
one side to the other were frequent and easy. 

The \ina Kalpa branch had one handicap as compared to the Sthavira 
Kalpa. The austerity of nakedness was not easy to be practised, particularly by 
those who had come from affluence, or had a bodily defect, and in any case, by 
the women folk. Numerically, therefore, the strength of the sect was less. Thi? 
deficiency was attempted to be made up by Aryn ^ivabknti^N)^o^ according to the 
^velanibara traditions, renounced Sthavira Kalpa in favour of \ina Kalpa^ 
and whom I identify with ^ivarya, the author of MvldradhanaA In this work 
we find nakedness prescribed as a rule ( Utsarga ) for monks, but an exception 
( Apavada ) has been made in favour of the rich converts, the shy, the physically 
defective and women who may wear cloth. Thus, within the Jina Kalpa itself 
certain amount of option came into vogue.t 

But the seeds of dissension were inherent in the arrangement, because, logi- 
cally the rule of nakedness became indefensible thereby. If some persons, for 
whatever reason it may be, could be considered monks and qualify themselves for 
absolute purification without abstension from cloth, why not others ? So the 
rule of nakedne.ss tended to be observed more in its breach than observance. At 
this stage Kiutdakund\icarya% appeared on the scene. In his attempt to solve 
the problem for ever, he focussed his attention upon the religious practice of the 
last Tlrthainkara, Mahavira, who, without doubt, had exemplified nakedness. 


• 9a?khatnUgama Vol I p. 65 & Intro, p. 21; Kalpa-Stttra Sthaviravali. 

t \<ivabhnti and iSivarya, by Dr. H. L. Jain Nagpur University Journal 
Vol. 9 p. 62. 

} 79 - 84 . 

9 A Hidden Landmark in the History of Jainism By Dr. H. L. Jain, B, C* 
Law Voume Part 11 p. 67. 
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Kundakunda, therefore declared that nakedness was the absolute and indispen* 
sable minimum for ascetic life, and those who could not practise it, had no right 
to be included in the Muni Sawygha* 

Since women could not be advised to give up their apparel they were 
allowed to continue in the Samgha merely as apprentices, though their stage of 
spiritual purity could not be admitted to be higher than that of the householders. 
It was only now that women were considered absolutely disqualified for true 
ascetic life and salvation which could not be achieved without unqualified renuncia- 
tion of every thing worldly including cloth*- an impossibility for women. As a 
corollary to this, those texts which laid down equal possibilities of spiritual purity 
in man and woman, became inadmissible. It appears to me that this was one of 
the reasons why the sacred Ahgas prevalent amongst the Svetambaras were not 
recognised by the Digambaras. Not only that, but even the sacred texts like the 
^atkhw^agama which were, without doubt, composed by the Jina Kalpis, could 
not be regarded as authoritative in the Mwlasaingha of Kundakundacarya. 

Compromise was however, once more effected by Devanandi who for his 
great achievement was honoured by the title of Pnjyapdda ( of adorable feet) a 
a designation by which he became famous in subsequent history. In his commen- 
tary called ^ SarvMhasiddhi' on the Tattvartha Swlra of Umasvati, he tried to 
reconcile, the provision of woman salvation in the older texts, with the prohibi- 
tion of the same in the Kundakunda school, by his well known formula of 
Bhdva Strl attaining salvation, but not so the Dravya Stn,\ 

The implication of this cryptic formula was that a man with a male body 
could be female in his sex feelings, and such a person being Bfuiva Strl could 
qualify himself for absolute purity, but not so a person with a female body- 
Dravya Strl. It was on this basis that Ptqyapada succeeded in establishing unity 
between the warring elements within the ]ina Kalpis who now became consoli- 
dated in the Digambara community as distinct from the iSvetrimbaras who admitted 
no such qualifications in the eUgibility women for salvation. The Digambara 
faith now rests upon Pwjyapiida’s formula, so far as woman salvation is concerned. 

The validity of P'/«jyapada’s formula, is however, questionable. Attainment 
of salvation is a part of the laws of Karma, The.same laws regulate the biologi- 
cal formations of bodies in accordance with the abstract potentialities which 
allow no mutual disparity in Bhiiva and Dravya as presumed in Pwjyapftda^s 
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Schism And Rapprochement 

formula. Subsequent writers like Akalatpka* and Virsenaf have tried to support 
the formula in their own way, but their explanations only expose its inherent 
weakness.} 

This short review of the events within Jaina commnnity goes to 
show that 

Provision for woman-salvation existed in the oldest books of Jainism. But 
this was found to be inconsistent with the rule of nakedness for monks on the 
presumption that women could not be recommended to give up clothing. Repeat- 
ed efforts were made to reconcile the two views, and the last rapprochement on 
the subject was effected by Pwjypada Devanandi. His formula has served to keep 
the Digambara community united for about fifteen centuries. 

But on examination in the light of the KarmaSiddlmnta^ Pujyapada's 
formula is found to violate some of its fundamental rules. The position that 
emerges out of the examination is that either Sirl-Mukti\\^'& to be admitted in an 
uiuiualified form, or the Karma philosophy as propounded in the most authorita- 
tive sacred texts has to be thrown over board. There is no escape from 
this position. $ 


• 8-8-4. 
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Presidential Address 

Prof. V. R. Rainachandra Dikshitar, Madras. 
Fellow-Delegates, 

I am very grateful to the All-India Oriental Conference for having 
honoured me by electing me unanimously as the President of the History Section 
of this Conference. I shall not be reviewing today the work done in very recent 
years, as the published work is not very much on account of the Second World 
War, now happily over. Among the important revised editions mention may be 
made of Dr. B. C. Law's Asvaghosa and Buddhaghosa. I shall discuss some ideas 
which to all intents and purposes seem to have been well and truly established 
but which, in my opinion, require drastic revision. 

Indian historical studies, on modern scientific lines, were first inaugurated 
by European scholars and thanks to their patient and painstaking research, the 
conception of Indian History has been much extended. Even when I was a 
student in the High School forms, our text-books on Indian History began only 
with Alexander’s invasion. In the Mauryan period we knew only of Asoka, and 
in the Gupta period of one or two Gupta monarchs. There was all darkness in 
the entire period covering the Sunga, the Kanva, the Andhra, the Vakalaka and 
the Bharasiva periods. Thanks to the researches of scholars, Indian and European 
gaps are being filled up. The pioneers of Indological studies further explored the 
mass of our literature, especially Sanskrit and Pali, which still form the chief 
source of information for the history of ancient India, and arrived at some con* 
elusions about the civilisation and culture of India. A set of enthusiasts have 
been working in the other direction of archaeology. Their explorations and excava- 
tions resulted in the reconstruction of history in the prehistoric period. In the 
meantime brilliant orientalists like Max Muller, and after him Macdonald and the 
late lamented A. B. Keith, and a host of other scholars came into the field of 
Indian historical studies. Their services to Indology were great. But in formulat* 
ing certain theories, they have done an unconscious disservice to the cause 
of India’s culture. Several of them took it for granted that there was an Aryan 
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and held that the Sanskrit speaking peoples were generally Aryans, and 
that these people entered India by the North-West Frontier and settled in the 
Punjab. The date of this invasion is said to be about 2000 B. C. This is also 
accepted more or less the date of the composition of the Rg Veda Samhita u'hich 
is agreed on all hands as the oldest composition of Indian literature. The 
scholars who have followed them adopted these theories as established facts 
without any rhyme or reason and we now begin our history of North India with 
the statements that the Aryans came into India from Central Asia or from S. E. 
Europe or from some other zone, settled in the Indus region and began composing 
Vedic literature one after the other. This is one side of the picture. 

If we turn to the other side, we meet with another story. There was what 
is known as the Mediterranean rade, and one branch of this race travelled through 
the Middle East and finally reached India. They spread all over North India and 
then came to the south. These were Dravidians or perhaps proto Dravidians who 
are said to have borne the torchlight of civilisation from the civilised Mediterra- 
nean regions for the benefit of India, South India in particular. The protagonists 
of this theory hold the view that this Dravidian invasion of India preceded the 
Aryan, and perhaps the authors of the glorious civilisation now revealed to us by 
the buried cities of Hohenjo Daro and Harappa, are a branch of the Mediterranean 
race. Long before the epoch-making discoveries in the Indus region, Bishop 
Caldwell, the specialist as he was in the new science of philology, which by the 
way cannot to treated as an exact science, laid emphasis on the differences bet- 
ween our languages in the South and the North Indiunl anguages and interpreted 
that we the Dravidians of the South are entirely a different people from the 
so-called Aryans. 

The net result of the studies of these pioneers was the promulgation of a 
theory of an-Aryan race and of a Dravidian race, This has unfortunately led to 
a certain extent to the rise of rampant communalism in our country where it 
never existed. The European pioneers were honourable men, actuated by most 
honest motives. Their imagination and. vision were however limited. They could 
not approach the Indian problems in the right perspective, because they had no 
background of our culture. They were bookish and had only linguistic literary 
material before them. From them they could arrive at certain conclusions. It is 
for the discerning historian to accept or reject these conclusions. But our scholars 
would rather kccept than reject them. 

What are then the facts ? The. exploitation of historical sources has not 
been conducted with a careful apparatus of criticism and applied judgement. Let 
metakeupfirstthetheory of an Aryan invasion. If the Rg Veda Samhita furnishes 
the evidence, as has been pointed out to us in season and out of season, I 
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challenge any Vedic scholar or other, to produce the relevant texts bearing bit 
the question. What astonishes is that the entire Rg Veda is silent oni the niattet 
both of an invasion from outside and of a race. Agaibi the Dasyus are supposed 
to h»ve been of Dravidian stock and Hence the cruel treatment given to them by 
the Aryans. If the Aitareya Brahmana ( VII.18 )• could be believed,’ the Dasyus 
are sprung from Visvamitra, the Holy Priest of King Haridcandra, and a sage of 
the hymns in the third man4ala of the Rg Veda. In the light of this text can we 
imagine for a moment that racially the Dasyu was different from the so-called 
Aryan. That D&sa or Dasyu was alone the enemy and all others allies iinder the 
comprehensive term Arya, is a myth, can be vouchsafed from several texts ot 
the Rg Veda. The hymn ( VI. 33 3 ) asks Indra to destroy both the foes, whether 
Dasa or Arya. Another text (VI. 60. 6) beseeches Indra to slay all 
enemies, Aryas as well as Dasyus. The* hymn VII. 83. i further prays 
to Indra and Varunato slay both Arya and Dasyu enemies. See also 
X. 38.3; 83. I; 102. 3. 

It is therefore absurd to suppose that native Dasyus were alone enemies. 
The fact was that both were enemies of the Dasyus interpreted by Sayana as 
havirdattave-performers of sacrifices. This is enough to show that Dasyus were 
not non-Aryans but degraded Aryans as Lassen would have it. Among the older 
European writers themselves, there were some who looked at things without 
coloured glasses. 

Before I go into the subject, I shall quote the views of some scholars. 
Professor Weber remarks : “ The oldest hymns of the Veda show us the Aryaix 
people still dwelling beyond or at least only on the N. W. Frontiers of India, 
viz. in the tract between the Kabul rivers and the Indus as well as in the Punjab. ” 
( quoted in Muir : Original Sanskrit Texts II p. 339) Prbfcssor Roth has. expre- 
ssed his opinion that the bulk of the peoples which we may designate as the 
Vedic peoples dwelt nearer to the Indus than the Jumna ( op. cit. p. 338 )• 
J. Muir’s view was that none of the Sanskrit works contains any distinct reference 
or allusion to the foreign origin of the Hindus. Elphinstone in his History of 
India wrote : “ Neither in the code of Manu, nor I believe in the Vedas, nor in 
any book that is certainly older than the Code is there any allusion' to- a prior 
residence, or to a knowledge of more than the name of any country out of India.: 
Even mythology goes no further than the Himalayan chain in which is fixed the 
habitation of the Gods ” : ( Vol. I, p. 97, ist edition ). .Add to this the Statement' 
of the author of Ch. IV in the Cambridge History of India, Vol I. P. 79 ‘ The 
Rg-Veda offers no assistance in determining the mode in which the'Vedic Aryan 


Vai^vftmitrah dasyfinam bhftjristhab. 
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entered India *. Froni this negative conclusion, we shall try to fix as a positive 
fact that India has been the home of the ancient Bharatas, for according to 
ancient geography as reflected in our Puranas and other literature India’s ancient 
name was Bharatakhapda. 

We are told of an Indo-Iranian period where Varuna who bears the 
epithet Asura and is equated with Ahura-Mazda pales into insignificance before 
indra who gets exalted after the Aryans had entered India. Slen Konow remarks : 
*^Mitra and Varupa were kings Rajan and even Samraj, supreme rulers. Indra, on 
the other hand, is svaraj a ruler with his own will, who need not feel himself 
bound and restricted.' That this is only an assnmption is proved by the text of 
^g Veda ( II. 28 X ) where Varuna is also svarat, while Indra is also called 
Samrat in some places ( IV. i9. 2 : 21-10 ). The epithet Asura again is not 
peculiar to Varuna but is applied also to the Adityas (VII. 36.2; VIII. 25. 4; 
27. 20). Even Indra is designated Asura in I. i74-i. So the supposed parallelism 
6 f Asura Varuna'to Ahura Mazda goes to the wall. All these gods are invoked at 
the same time for preservation and protection ( see for instance I. 16. i & 2 ). 
No difference is made between the peaceful Varuna and the martial Indra as is 
made out by our scholars. 

Still more interesting is that even in the Kg Veda we see a glimpse of 
hostility between the Brahman and the Ksatriya. The Vasistha-Vi^vamitra 
episbde furnished in the Ramayana of Valmtki is not a new story of the epic 
times. It }s«n old Vedic tale of which the Kg Veda in HI. 53. 24 gives a definite 
hint. It says that the sons of Bharata who belonged to the Ksatriya caste were 
not friendly to the Brahmanic Vadisthas and this is not unnatural as the sage 
Viifvamitra belonged to that family of Bharata. And Bharata Dausyanti who is 
Said to have conquered the reigion to the east of Sadanira, according to the 
^atapatha Brahmana, must have been a scion of this Ksatriya family. This may 
not be the peaceful- penetration of Brabminism but the actual conquest of a 
Ki^atriya hero. From these .random reflections one is compelled to conclude 
that the term Aryan belonged to the region of religion, not of race or people. 
The people of the Vedic civilisation were amtochthons who evolved a culture of 
their own in the Indus region and spread themselves gradually over all Hindusthan. 

The various hypotheses of an Aryan invasion are creations of fancy and 
cannot be supported by any reliable and indisputable evidence. Any country had 
its own heretics and the Dasyus probably constituted heretics ( see Kg Veda, 
li loi. 5 ). The term avratam in several passages i. i32. 3; VI. i4. 3 shows that 
they were irreligious. 

. .turning to the other side of the picture, there is the geological evidence 
of irrefutable character that the tribes of S. India evolved stage by stage. The 
histQr^; pf man in the past shows that his eyplution was progressive. If we analyse 
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the progressive evolution of the South Indian peoples and apply the test of 
geology, archaelogy and anthropology* we meet them in their old stone age 
culture, new stone age cluture, iron age culture. They then got mixed iii the 
Sanskrit, Muslim and Western cultures. These peoples of S. India and low^r 
Deccan were original inhabitants of the soil. They passed from ; forest culture 
and coastal culture to pastoral and riverine cultures. In the iron age they became 
quite civilised and had international communication by way of commerce to the 
West and East. Their goods reached Rome and Greece, Egypt and Babylon, 
China, Arabia and the Archipelago Islands. They were an adventureous people 
and travelled by sea long distances. They migrated to North India and N. West 
India and Baluchistan. The present Tamils are the lineal descendants of these 
ancient peoples. They came to be known as Dravidians as their country was 
known in Sanskrit works as Dravida. It is absurd to speak of a Dravidian race 
a pre-Dravidian race and a proto-Dravidian one. All of them were one and the 
same people and were authors of one and the same culture running through 
the ages. 

The theory of the Meditarenean race is an assumption which has no legs 
to stand on. But the evidences available which cannot be referred to in a. short 
address like this, point out distinctly that there was a migration, from India to 
Europe, Asia Minor and Egypt not to speak of the Far East. It is just possible 
some of those who migrated, settled in these foreign lands and spi^ead: their 
culture in them. Arrested by the superior elements in our culture, these foreign 
peoples adopted them, and this is how we can account for similarity of religious 
forms of worship and ritual practices in ancient Crete, Egypt or Sumer. Hail, 
the author of the Ancient History of the Near East, was right wjien be stated 
that the Sumerians came into Western Asia from India. There is no element of 
truth therefore in the hypothesis of * an immigration of Dravidian speaking 
peoples into India from the West* f Cambridge History of India, p. 42 ). The 
truth is just the opposite. Again, ,what about the statement of the Manusmrt 
which says that the Dravidians were degraded Ksatriyas and yet Kfalriyas ? 
What about the theory which is accepted by Tamil scholars as a fact that the 
Velir or Vellalas are a branch of the great Vrsni tribe which began to spread for 
fresh shelter in different places of India ? If Dravidians were K^atriyas and the 
Velir the Vrsuis, how could they be separated as a race ? 

It cannot be assumed for a moment that only Dravidians and Aryans 
lived in ancient India. There were several tribes who flourished side by aide with 
their ideas and institutions. In the restatement of past events we must not^ pick 
out one statement here and another statement there, and make them support 
current ideas of the present day. The historian should call a spade a sp4de and 
face the facts squarely. There were Yaksas, R&k^asas and Nftgas, VAna^as and 
other tribes* These tribe? hayc become completely extincu We believe ib«t the 
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K&gaa had for their totem serpent. This may be true. Students of mythology 
like Sir George Cox arc of opinion that serpent worship is the same as the 
worship of the phallus. 

These rambling considerations raise problems which would baffle any 
student of Indian History. I feel there is justification for us to revise the date of 
the composition of our Vedic literature, to dismiss the untenable theory of an 
Aryan invasion or a Dravidian migration, to refute the theory of separate races 
Aryan and Dravidian, and to restudy the myths and legends with a view to 
reconstruct history. We must also pursue the currents of archaelogy and build 
up a continuous story of India's history. Unless we do this, we are still in the 
beginning stage of serious historical research, notwithstanding conjectures, 
assumptions and hypotheses propounded by orientalists for nearly i5o years. The 
fact is that personal elements have coloured the growth of historiography among 
the several generations of Indian historians. Just think, for instance, the presenta- 
tion of Asoka, Samudra Gupta, Pulakesi, or Rajaraja. Guessing motives from 
ancient records, more often of a conflicting nature, leads to distortion from true 
perspective by the projection of later and present day ideas. Even in the presenta- 
tion of heroes like Akbar and ^ivaji and national movements like those of the 
Marathas, the Sikhs, and even of provincial and local cultural achievements, 
there is the double current of partial and impartial history. Such studies should 
be very careiully done and this alone would make the true historian. 

In writing a history of India, the principle of unity should be observed and 
stressed, as between one age and another, and one cultural unit and another and 
one geographical region and another. True historical interpretation must thus have 
a continental background and be as wide as the nation, even comprehending 
international ripples. Much has been made of the strategic importance of the 
N. W, Frontier for the defence of India. Historians of India seem to have for- 
gotten that there are also seas on either side of Peninsular India which are equally 
strategically and culturally important. The other day I read an interesting brochure 
of Sardar K. M. Panikkar on the role played by the Indian Ocean in India's past, 
and the more significant part it has to play in the future history of India. 

Again, much uncritical matter has been written on caste in India. Has any 
writer paused and asked himself the question, what is the real explanation for 
the stratification of the Indian society ? How many students even in India know 
that the Hindu society was based on economic co-operation, without which no 
amount of conferences and planning would produce social harmony and world 
order ? Can we. maintain still the thesis that India has been a rigidly inelastic 
land in all aspects of social, political and economic activity ? Is conservation a 
crime ? What is the secret of the endurance of our culture ? Has any one analys- 
ed that it is due to its cosmpolitan character ? How many of us know that we 
^erc radically conservative ? Take war weapons, political institutions, or even 
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pottery. We have the polished wares of the Maury as, grey coloured bowls ot; 
the i^ungas, newer shapes of the Kushans, floral designs of the Guptas. The uni* 
formity of the products of the village potters, whether it was Punjab, United 
Provinces, Bengal or S. India, through successive ages, demonstrates the funda- 
mental unity of Indian culture. Every where there has been progressive evolution. 
In the matter of the Hindu-Muslim relations, for example, there has been much 
misunderstanding of late. Individual princes are taken and particular deeds of 
theirs interpreted by a set of scholars. But we should take the whole range 
view of things that had happened and draw broad conclusions. In other words, 
impartiality in historical judgement is a very high ideal. 

The genius of Muslim writers has not yet been fully and truly interpreted 
nor the extent to which Islam has really entered into the web of Indian life in 
some of its remote phases. Now is the time for us to go thoroughly into the yet 
unexplored sources of Muslim history and try to arrive at correct conclusions 
about the synthesis of Muslim and Hindu cultures. Notwithstanding some pro* 
vocation or other in certain periods of history, the fact remains that both these 
communities h&ve lived nearly a thousand years in concord and amity. We have 
to study afresh the character and achievements of the great Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb though some attempt has been made in this direction by the veteran 
scholar Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 

Coming to the British period the sources of information are vast and hence 
the work of coordination is made more difficult. Romanticism and commonplace 
sentimentalism have a smaller place here than in the interpretation of earlier 
periods in Indian History. But the danger of an unconscious bias in favour of the 
ideals and institutions and policy of the governing power is all the greater 
particularly in the analysis- of the causes of the decay of the Muslim and Maratha 
powers and the rise and establishment of the British, in preference to other 
European domination. The utilisation'of our archival material should be done to 
the utmost extent possible. The publication of a fully arranged and carefully 
edited corpus of every kind of first class original records, in the different 
languages has become fully recognised as the desideratum for a really construc- 
tive historical work in the Mahratta and British periods. ' 

Personalities claim a disproportionately large attention in the Muslim and 
British periods. This has led to the lack of coordination between the military 
and political aspects on one side and the social and economic aspects on the 
other. The interpretation of the achievements of the builders of European domi- 
nion like Albuquerque, Dupleix, Clive and his English successors is indeed very, 
difficult. The biographical and historical literature of this period is generafly 
vitiated by violent oscillations of sympathy and condemnation. Similar has been 
the unfortunate theme of the decline of Indian trade and industry \inder the 
British rule. 
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Partisanship in anything is bad and it is particularly bad in historical 
treatment* Even the national minded Indian writers are not entirely free from 
the reactions of a western mentalityand disproportionately stress their admira- 
tion for English political and constitutional ideals and practices. These and other 
defects have produced a lack of really objective treatment of our history. There 
is also the fear animating writers as to the possible repercussions of their views 
and. expressions. You state to.day that Asoka was not a Buddhist, then there is 
the danger of Buddhists disowning you. If you say that Asoka was a Jain, the 
Jains begin owning you. If you say that ancient India possessed knowledge of 
fire-arms and aerial vehicles, then you are put down for uncritical scholarship. 
The historian should shed prejudices and false sense of patriotism. This fear, I am 
afraid, has exercised a constant silent censorship on recent writers of history. 
The historian has the right to speak out on the evidences he commands. There 
must be shown considerable tolerance where scholars differ. Then and \tien alone 
truth will come out. We should have courage and freedom to express accurately 
marshalled conclusions. If this could not be done, research is not worth its name, 

At the same time we must guard against another danger. Historians should 
not go beyond the extant evidence before them and should never undertake the 
pqlitician’s bidding and uphold and plead for political views of any sort. Adver- 
ting again to the British period we may set much value by the works of poineer 
historians like Robert Orme, generally known as the ‘ Thucydides * of British 
India, John Bruce* and Lt. Col. Mark Wilks, the historian of Mysore. But it is 
necessary, that indigenous material should be fully utilised to check up their 
views if any, and to supplement their opinion if any. The tendency to overlook 
the part played by Indian co-adjutors and cooperators is to be deplored. For 
example, the genesis of the diversion on Arcot in i75i was certainly due to the 
suggestion of Nawab Muhammed Ali, though its implemenling is due to Oive.t 

Thus there arc several problems which await further discussion and inter- 
pretation. Among them the more urgent are : 

1 . The exact filiations of South Indian culture and its relation to the Indus. 
Valley culture. 

3. The continuity and endurance of Dra vidian and Aryan cultures, their 
extent and nature. 

3. The beginnings and early stages of Tamil literature and culture. 

* Annalfl of East India Company in 3 vols. (1810) 

t Nainar Dr S. M. H : TQzak-i-WaUjahi. Trans. II p. 89, notes ; 

0. 8. Srinivasohari : Preceedings of AU-India Modern History Congress, 
1936, II pp. 10-23. 
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4. Further investigations in the regions of the North-West Frontier 
and the Punjab to reconstruct their ancient history. So far as the 
Greeco-Buddhist period has been investigated. 

% 

5. The amount of penetration of Jaina and Buddhist influences in the 
Magadhan empire. 

6. The Andhras : their origin, northern penetration of their empire; their 
naval and cononial enterprise. 

7. The value of digvijaya of Samudra Gupta. 

8. The true origins of the Rajputs. 

9. The origins of Vijayanagar. 

10. Correct estimate of the achievements of the Indo-Moslem Sultanate 
including those of the Deccan; rapprochement between Hindu and 

• Muslim thought and society, art, architecture, etc. 

11. An elaborate study of mediaeval Hindu renaissance. 

12 . Extra Indian factors, oceanic and insul Indian, on early European 
enterprise. 

13. Proper and sequential presentation of the Indian States in their rela- 
tions with the British in the different stages-Danger to be guarded 
against the theory of Paramountcy being read backwards into their 
development. 

14. Stress needed on the achievements of Indian heroes, statesmen, etc. in 
the British epoch-achievements of Mulliks, etc. of Calcutta, Dubashes 
of Madras, Yusuf Khan and potentates. 

15. Syntheses of culture contacts between the East and tl)e West. 

Gentlemen, I am aware of some of the schemes for writing the history of 
India by Indian scholars. I feel that it would be serving the cause of history if 
we have one uniform scheme. I shall feel amply rewarded if our scholars consider 
seriously and academically the above problems and the equally important other 
problems which require further discussion and elucidition. 



SAMUDRAGUPTA IN THE PURINAS . 
Shri D. R. Mankad, Karachi 


It is generally believed that the Puravas do not refer to any of the GupU 
kings by name. I have, however, found that the Purftnas not only mention 
Samuiragupta, but describe hjs career and character vividly, though briefly. I 
shall substantiate this statement in what follows. . - 

It will be seen that after the Andhtas, there is a section in the Puranas, 
which is named by Pargiter* as 'Various Local Dynasties. That section ’describes 
the various local dynasties which were ‘ more or less ’ contemporaneous ' at 
Pargiter says. Or to be correct, they were the various local dynasties which ruled 
during the period of 4oo to Soo years during which the Audras, according to the 
Pnr&rias ruled. The last king of this section is Vindhyatakti, who was the founder 
of the V&kS(aka House. And according to- the modern scholars the rise of 
Vindhyatakti was some 7o years before the rise of the Guptas, so that this section 
brings the history to 7o years before Samudragupta. 

Then follows the section which Pargiter names as " Dynasties of VidM 
etc. *’ That section comes down to Pravlra i. e. Pravarasena I, the son. o| 
Vindhyatakti, and to the four sons of Pravarasena I. Now Rtidrasena I (V&k&t^a), 
who was defeated by Samudragupta, was the son of one of the four sons ,pl 
Pravarasena LI Therefore, this section, which closes almost at the rise pf 
Rudrasena I, comes down practically to the time of Samudragupta. 

Then follows the section named by Pargiter as “ Dynasties of the third 
enptury A. D'\ In this section, various local dynasties are described and brought 
down actualiy to the rise of Samudragupta. The section says “ In Makata seven 
kings will reign seventy years. " Jayswalhas taken ( Hist, of India p. tSi ) these 
seven kings to be the early 7 Pallavas, making last Vi?nugopa, a contemporary 
pf Somudfagupta. Along with this is described, in the same section, a king of 
MAgadba named VHvasphaw* whom I identify with Samudragupta. 

Then follows the section called by Pargiter as * Contemporary dynasties 
9f the early fourth eentury'. These dynasties also come down to the time of 


• Sea bis " Dynasties of the Kali Age. " 

t It should be remembered that none of these four sons seems to have ruled 
and that, therefore, Budrasena I succeeded Pravarsena I, almost directly. 

Q. 0, 4l7 
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Samudragupta. Kanaka or K&na of this section is actually taken by Jayaswal 
( same, p. 129) as a contemporary of Samudragupta. In fact, both the sections 
named by Pargicer as * Dynasties of the third century A, D,\ and as ‘ Content^ 
porary Dynasties of the Early fourth century * form one section, giving various 
local dynasties that ruled from the time of the establishment of the Vak&^ka 
dynasty by Pravarasena I to the time of the rise of Samudragupta. Even Pargiter 
says that these lists come up to the rise of the Guptas ( i. e. early fourth century ). 
Thus, it is quite evident that these Puranic descriptions come up to and stop at 
the rise of the Guptas i. e. at the time of Candragupta I and Samudragupta. 

VUvasphani is the latest king named and described as the king of Magadha. I 
think that he is Samudragupta. 

The description of Vi^vasphani, which I shall just quote in full, suggests a 
great conqueror and an emperor. The question is this : who .was this great con- 
queror and emperor, who ruled over Magadha just after the time of the four sons 
of Pravarasena land contemporaneously with VmxSigopa and Kma ? My emphatic 
answer to this question is this : he can be none else than the great Samudra- 
gupta himself. The description and the position are unmistakable. At the period 
at which Purajaas put Visvasphani i. at the period which followed the period of 
the four sons of Pravarasena I, there was no other king of Magadha, with whom 
the description and the position given to Visvasphani in the Puranas can fit in. 

Jayswal has identified ( Hist, of India p. 42ff ) VUvasphani with Vanas* 
phara, the Satrap of Kaniska^ and has placed him in c. 9o-i 20 A. D. But his 
identification is untenable. Visvasphani of the Puranas was a great conqueror and 
an emperor, Vanasphara was neither. Visvasphani was the ruler of Magadha; 
Vanasphara is not known to have ruled at Magadha. Purftnas put Visvasphani, as 
we have just seen, after Vindhya^akti, Pravarasena I and the latter’s four sons 
Jayaswal himself puts the rise of Vindhyasakti in c. 248 A. D. How, then, Vanas-’ 
phara, who lived in c. 9o-f20 A. D. can be the same as Visvasphani ? Xhe 
identification is, therefore, to be rejected. . Nor is Visvasphani the same as 
iVihdhya^akti or the same as one of the four sons of Pravarasena I, as is suggested 
by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar.* * It is a mere query and there is nothing whatsoever 
to support it. On the contrary the Pur&nas very clearly distinguish between 
Vindhya^akti, Pravarsena I, his four sons on the one hand and Visvasphani 
on the other. 

Jayaswal’s desperate suggestion is due to sound-similarity between the 
names Vanasphara and Visvasphani. I think that this naipe ViSvasphaui in the 
Purftnas stands for the original tribal name of Samudragupta. Jlis grand-father. 


Ancient India, Vpl. 1, 17^. 
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we know, bdre an outlandish name like Ghaf.otkaca.\ think that his originaf 
name must have been something like Vmdapharna^ a name which we know aa 
the original of the nameGondopharnes. The ending or "Pharr^es* is found 
in other names also. Xenophan has * Phan ’ at the end, which is clearly a remnant 
of pharna. The Behistun rock inscription ( Column iv, para i8 ) of Darius mentions' 
two names like Vidafrana and Vayaspara. Herodotus spells Vidafrana as 
Intajarnes. Mahabh&rata also mentions* a name which ends in Pharna, And PhaTf^t 
of VUvasphani is the same as Pharna. A name like Vindajrana or Vindapharna 
can easily be Sanskritised into Vtiva^phant. There can hardly be any doubt that 
phonetically the name Vilvnsp.hani is meant to represent a name like Vinda^ 
pharna\ and the very fact that the name is spelt variously in the Mss. ( Pargiter, 
notes as many as 9 to lo spellings of the name) shows that it was a non- 
Sanskritic name, unfamiliar to the Pauranikas, and which they have tried to 
transliterate into Sanskrit as faithfully as they could. 

I shall now show that the career and the character of Visvasphani as 
described in the Puranas. tally exactly with the career and character of Samudra- 
gupta as we know, them to be. I shall first quote the whole passage which, 
describes Visvasphani. It runs thus : ( I quote Pargiters texts. ) 




3^: II 


JfRT^^^II 


ss ^ 







serK II 


3 II ( Pargiter : p. 52-53 ) 


These verses bring out the following points of the life of Vi 9 vasphani. 
(t) He was a great hero( Mah&virya, Mahasattva ). ( 2 ; He was a foreigner 
or non-Brahmanic in his outlook. (3) He had conquered practically all the ruling 


Bt^iparQa of Nalikby&Oa. 
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kings of his time. (4; He had created a new ruling class ( K^fatra ) by uprooting 
the earlier ruling class. So far the description refers to the conquering hero. 
Then the Purftnas say that (i) he had satisfied ( i. e. worshipped ) gods, manes and 
BcabmanaSi not once but repeatedly. ( 2 ) He had retired to ]&hnavltlra ( the banks 
of the Ganges ) at the end of his life* (3) He had resorted to Yoga ( Yansyate ) 
and actually taken to Sanydsa^ (4) He had gone to heaven; and finally (5) he 
was Vi^nu^samo bait, which may mean * strong like Vi$9u * or * strong and 
like Vi 99 u *• 

If we compare this description with that of Samudragupia as given in 
^ryamanju^rlm^lakalpa ( AMMK ) and in Allahabad Praiasti of Hari^ena we 
find that it is the same personality described in all the three. I shall note down 
what AMMK says about Samudragupta. It says the following.* 

r 

(i) He was of good fame. ( 2 ) He was lordly, (3Jshedder of excessive blood, 
(4) of great powers and dominion, heartless, (6) ever vigilant, (7) ( mindful ) 
about his own person, (8) unmindful about the hereafter. (9) sacrificing animals, 
( 10 ) with bad conncillor he greatly committed sin. ( 1 1 ) His government was 
inundated with carping logicians ( Tsrkikas), and vile Brahmanas. ( 12 ) Men and 
manes had every luxury f i*^ I'is reign 

Let us now study these descriptions. We shall first talk about the con- 
quests of the king. The Puranas say about VUvasphar^i that he will uproot the 
existing ruling class and put others who will be zr-Brdhmwai on their thrones. 
The reading Brdhmava accepted by Pargiter is certainly wrong. The whole con- 
text requires it to be which is the reading of bvs. The Pur&nas 

are actually complaining that this Vilvasphani will uproot the existing kings and 
create i. e. put on the throne, other kings whom the Pur&nas name as Kaivartas^ 
Pulindas^ A/adrakas etc. which ultimately comes to a-br&hmapa class. It only 
means that Visvasphapi had conquered the ruling kings and given their thrones 
to persons of his class, who were a-braumanas. 

Now, read in this connection, the Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta suggests that even Samudragupta had done the same. Regarding 
the kings of Dak^ipilpatha the Praiasti 

( sarva-dak$iu&p&tharaja-grahana>mok$&nugraha-}anita-prat&pa ) etc. He 
made the kings of the southern countries to accept his overlordship and then 
allowed them to rule as before. He did not uproot them. But about the kings of 
Ary&varta, the inscription says-3T^^r4l^-<R-JW4i?OTfa3lW ('auekftryft- 

varta-rftja-prasabhoddharapoddhfta-prabh&vamahata ). This means ^at he had 


Jayfwal : An Jmptrial History oi India, p. 48, 
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iiprooted these Aryavarta kings, which evidently suggests that he must have 
put his own men in place oi these uprooted kings. It is quite natural that being 
fresh, he would not trust the older families, at least nearer home ( which wa^ 
Aryavarta ), particularly as some of them might have been relatives and allies 
of the Magadba king whom he had defeated and whose kingdom he had himself 
taken over. The policy of Sanludragupta of putting his own men ( who are likely 
to have been a~brahmanas ) on the throne of the older orthodox kings, seems^ta 
have been disliked by the Brahmanas, and, I think, that in the above verses 
regarding Vilvasphani ( i. e. Samudragupta ) we have the first reactions of the 
Br&hmanas towards this policy of Samudragupta, recorded. 

Let us now consider the other points. If we compare the description of 
Visvasphani with that of Samudragupta as given in AMMK, we find that both 
call him a great hero, a conqueror, an oppresser. But there may appear at first 
sight, some convict between the fwo. AMMK calls him non-Buddhistic i • e'. 
Brahmanic in outlook, while the Puranas describe Visvasphani as un-Brahmanic. 
But this conflict is only apparent. Puranas call him un-Brahmanic only so far as 
his earlier military life is concerned. Otherwise even the Puranas call him a true 
Brahmaua, when they say that he had worshipped the gods, manes and Brahmanas 
repeatedly. This is exactly what AMMK also means, when it says ^nichand 
manes had every luxury ( in his reign ). Both the descriptions taken together 
mean this ( if they refer to one and the same person ) : the king was originally 
neither Buddhistic nor Brahmanic but later on became Brahmanic in his outlook, 
The description of the Puranas is fuller and let us follow it. 

In the Puranic description of Visvasphani, we have a personality that \i at 
once marked out as unique. He seems to have started his career as a conquering 
hero, in which capacity he was mighty, strong, irresistible and even ruthless. 
But later, he seems to have changed his character entirely. He, who uprooted all 
the existing ksairlya kings and put a^^Brd/imavas on the thrones of the indigenous 
princes, later, worshipped, not once but repeatedly, the gods, manes and the 
Brahmanas. This only means that though originally un-Brahmanic in outlook, he 
soon became a true Hindu by retiring to the Ganges AssisaHydsi. The description, 
though brief, reminds one of the very graphic picture, given by Jayaswal, of the 
very welcome change that came over the character of the Gupta rule in the days 
of Samudragupta.* The outlandish monarch became the truest of Hindu. Like the 
Raghus, he actually abandoned his body by Yoga, He, as the Puranas would 
suggest, was parama bhdgavata ( vi^usamo j. Such an emperor who, in the 
Pnrai^as, is described as the monarch of Magadha and as coming soon after the 
four sons of Pravarasena I, I make bold to say, could be none other than the great 
Gupta Emperor Samudragupta. 


* Sse his Hist, of India p. 11'8« 
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Precisely the same is the character given to Samudragupta by Hari»tna 
in his pra^asti. The praiiasti, too,'*' like the Puranic description of Vi^vasphani, 
divides itself into two parts. The first part describes the conquering hero, 
actually mentioning, like the Puranas, that he had j'uprooted all the Ary&varta 
kings, which would mean that he had put others of his own class to govern 
their conquered countries. This part, like the first part of Visvasphapi’s life in the 
Purapas, shows that he was a great conqueror and a great emperor. Only the 
court-poet of the great emperor cannot complain of his oppressive policy, as the 
Pur&pakaras, with a more native outlook and with a more honest insight, would 
do. That is only to be expected. But apart from this complaining mood of the 
Purapas^ both the praiasti and the Purapas describe the same personality in the 
first part of their description. And if it is true of the first part, it is all the more^ 
true of the second part of the description, in both the sources. In the second, 
part, the Purapas depict • him as the truest of Hindus, as the most religious, 
almost as a Mukta, and like Vispu. Hari^ena, with his natural bias, depicts him. 
as Vif^u incarnate. To Hari^^ena, he is so highly evolved spiritually that he, like 
the Supreme Reality, is ^acintya/ ‘ sadhvasadhwdaya-pralaya-hetu-puru^a, ' . 
' bhaktyavanati-matra-grahya-mrdu^hrdaya, * and finally * loka-samayakriya- 
nuvidhanam&tra-manusa * and * deva. * Both the prasasti and the Purapas invest 
him with the highest of spiritual achievements. 

Thus, the Buddhist writer of AMMK, theBrahmanic writers of the Purapas, 
the courtpoet Haritfena and the modern interpreter and historian Jayaswal-all 
speak of one and the same person, call him Samudragupta or Vi^vasphapi 
as you. like. 


• Cf. Indian Culture IX, p. 177 Character of Samudragupta from hit 
inioriptions and coins by R. K. Mookerji. 



THE V3K5TAKA QUEEN PRABHAVATI-GUPTI 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Calcutta 


The Rithpur plates* of the Mah&devI Prabh&vatl-gnpt& refer to her ak 
* S&gra-varsha&ata-diva~putra~pautra. The editor of the plates translates it as 
follows : " Who has sons and grandsons, a life of lull hundred years and will 
( in the end ) live in heaven ( or in case diva has been engraved for divya : Who 
has renowned sons and grandsons and who has lived a life of full hundred years)'*. 
It appears that the word read as diva is really diva and is a mistake for j\vai\ 
and that the passage really means that Prabhavatl~gupt& lived for more than 
hundred years and had her sons and grandsons living at the time. 

Whatever may be the exact meaning, the passage clearly shows that the 
Queen-mother Prabhavati-gupt& was more than too years old at the time when 
the grant was made, viz. the i9th regnal year of her son Pravarasena II. ' 

Although writers on Vnk&taka history have ignored this point} and even 
sometimes held views quite opposed to it,$ there is .absolutely no reason to 
discredit such a definite and categorical statement about the age of a ruler. Far 
from being conventional, it is somewhat unu-ual in Indian Epigraphy, and for the 
moment I can only think of one other inscription in which a ruler, the Chundella , 
king Dhanga, is mentioned as ' living rather more than hundred years '. Now, all 
the scholars have accepted this statement as true and there is no reason why we 
should reject it in the case of Prabhavatl-gupta. 

Now assuming this statement to be true, we may hold, with tolerable 
certainity, that Queen Prabhivatl-gupta was alive after 455 A. D. For, in the 
first, place it is only reasonable to assume that a centenarian would survive her 
brothers and sisters, and we know that Kum&ragupta, probably the eldest ol the 
brothers, died in 455 A. D. Secondly, as Chandragupta II ruled till 4 13 A. D., 
and personally carried on military expeditions about 4oo A. D., he was not 


• JPASB. XX. es 

t Dr. D. C. Sircar hac also adopted this view in his Ssltet iaieripKons, 
p. 416 f.n. 8. 

} Eg. Dr. A. S. Altekarin ‘i Btw Hiitory of tht Indian Piepls ' VoU VI, 
PP. III-IS. 

I XX. p. 66; 191 4, p. 324. 
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probably born before 335 A. D. His daughter was, therefore, most likely born 
after and not before 355 A. D. and her hundredth year would fall after and not 
before 455 A. D, Those who beUeve in the R&magupta episode should, rather 
place the birth of Chandragupta still later« For it is hardly credible that Chandra- 
gupta had passed his youth when, C. 375 A. D., Queen DhruvadevI fell in love 
with and married him. The age of forty is rather too much for the part that 
£h|indragMpta is made to play in Devuhandragupta^ particularly his disguise 
as the queen. 

It is thus difficult to avoid the conclusion that Prabhavatl did not attain 
her hundredth years till after 455 A. D, As she was more than loo in the i9th 
jregnal year of her son Pravarasena II, the latter could not have come to the 
throne before 437 A. D. If, as is generally held, Pravarasena II is identical with 
D&modarasena, during whose minority Prabhavatl acted as regent, Pravarasena I I 
was born not before 4i5 A. D., assuming 2 i years as theage of maturity. Prabhft- 
yatl jthps became a widow after 4x6 A, D. i. e. after the death of Chandragupta II, 
and Dr. Alt^ar's elaborate, reconstruction* of the part played by the Gupta 
Emperor and bis daughter in the Regency period falls to the ground. 

]Qut there is one difficulty in the assumption that Pravarasena is identical 
with Damodarasena, For in that case the i9th regnal year of Pravarasena II, 
^ould be equivalent to about his 4oth year ( as he must have ascended the throne 
Immediately after attaining maturity at about the age of 2i ) when his mother 
Frabhivatl was more than ibo years old. This would mean that the Queen gaye 
birlhto her son when she was more than sixty years old. This must be regarded 
as very unusual. We should, therefore, rather hold that Pravarasena II was the 
third son of Prabhavatl. She acted as regent for her eldest son Divakarasena, and 
after his premature death, for her second son Daniodarasena. After the Regency 
was over, D&modarasena ruled independently for some years, before he died and 
was succeeded by his younger brother Pravarasena. This seems to be a more 
reasonable assumption than that Daniodarasena and Pravarasena II are 
identical. 

. : Jbgfa are two more current yiews which need be scrutinised. The first i# 

that the great poet Kalidasa lived in the V&kataka court during the regency of 
Prabh&vatf, probably as a tutor for her sons. Dr. A. S. Altekar, the latest writer 
on the subject, refers as usual to the literary tradition about the relation of 
KtHdlfg. with the king of Kuntala, It is held by some scholars that this Kuntala 


* Op* eiU According to Dr. Altekar Chandragupta probably helped the regency 
administration by sending experts, and sent It^lidSsa to train the young princes, while 
the Regent afforded all possible assistance tp her illustrious father in his campaign 
against Gujarfit and R&thiftwar, 
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king was no other than the Vftk&^ka king, on the ground that the Vakatakas 
conquered Kuntala. This is hardly acceptable, for why should the conqueror of 
Kuntala be generally referred to as Lord of Kuntala, rather than that of his own 
dominions proper ? But even apart from this doubtful point, it is now well known 
that it is the Basim branch of the Vakatakas, and not the main branch to which 
Pravarasena II belonged, that conquered the Kuntalas. There is thus not even 
the remotest justification for regarding Pravarasena II as the Kuntala king refer- 
red to in literary tradition. Dr. Altekar’s view in this respect is somewhat 
curious. Admitting that Vindhyasena of the Basim branch conquered Kuntala he 
adds : “ It is, however, very probable that he received material assistance in 
this venture from Prithivlshena; otherwise it would be difficult to explain how the 
rulers of the main branch should have been described as Kuntaleias or lords of 
Kuntala in some literary works.'’* This is a clear instance of begging the 
question in its worse form. You first assume a thing for which there is no 
evidence, and then use it as an argument for creating evidence. It may be added 
that there was also a king called Pravarasena in the Basim branch and he has 
much greater title to the authorship of Setuvandha than Pravarasena, son of 
Prabhavatl-gupta. But the truth probably is that neither of them has any real 
claim to this honour. 

Dr. Altekar also suggests the identification of Prabhavatl-^pta with the 
daughter of king Chandragupta named Chandravat! who, according to Sr\ 
Sailasthala-7niilMtmya^ daily used to offer a garland of jasmine flowers to god 
Mallikarjuna of ^risaila situated in the Kurnool district. I Here even the name 
does not agree and there is no reference to her association with the Vakatakas. 
Though it is difficult to see how the queen could send a garland every day to 
iL^^rlsaila from the capital of the Vakataka king which was far away, something 
might have been said in favour of it if we knew on independent grounds that 
4^r!saila was included in the Vakataka dominions. But far from this being the 
case the tradition itself is cited by Dr. Altekar as an evidence for the inclusion 
of i^rTlaila in the Vakataka kingdom - another instance of begging the question. 

We thus see that there is no reasonable ground for the assumption that 
Kalidasa lived in the court of PrabhavaU-gupla or that she sent daily a garland 
of flowers to i^ri^ila. 


* Of). et<., p. 109« 
t Op. p. 09, 
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ARE SKANDAGUPTA AND PURUGUPTA IDENTICAL? 

Shri Jag«ii Nath, Lahore, 


The discovery o! the Bhitari Seal ol Kumfiragupta in i889 raised many 
interesting problems, one of which was to determine the relation which the two 
names Skandagupta and Purugupta bear to each other. While editing the seal, 
Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle emphatically denied the idea of the identity of the two 
names in the following words : — “ It seems hardly probable that in such genea* 
logies the same person would be called by different names. The probability as I 
shall show further on would seem to be that Puragupta is a younger brother of 
Skandagupta and succeed the latter who died without an issue”.* However, later 
on Hoernle gave up this opinion and suggested that Skandagupta and Purugupta 
were identical. The reason for the change of view has been set out as follows'-— 
The -Buddhist writer Paramartha who was practically a contemporary of the 
events he relates in his ‘ Life of Vambandhti ’ apparently makes BM&ditya 
( i, e. Narasinhagupta ) to be the immediate successor of Vikramaditya ( i. e. 
Skandagupta ) and ignores altogether the existence of Puragupta. The only con* 
elusion that one can draw from that circumstance is that the two names Skanda- 
gupta and Puragupta neither of which occurs in ParamUrtha’s work belong to the 
same person, whom Paramnrtha only mentions by the title of Vikramaditya ”.f 
But these considerations which influenced Dr. Hoernle's decision and induced 
him to propose the identification, are not really so weighty as to necessitate the 
identification. Vikramaditya is not only a title of Skandagupta, but it was also 
borne by Purugupta, and it occurs on his coins-t Therefore, there is no conflict 
between the statement of Paramartha, and that of the Bhitari seal. Bal&ditya 
( Narasinhagupta ) is actually the son of VikramSditya ( Purugupta ). 

The discovery of the Sftrnath inscriptions of Kum&ragupta dated Gupta 
Samvat i54 and of Budhagupta dated G. S. i57 provided some further grounds in 
favour of the identification, as otherwise very short periods of rule would have to 
be assigned to Purugupta, Narasinhagupta and Kumaragupta.$ The objections were 
ably met by R.D.Bannerji and Panna Lai who emphasised that the identification 


• JASB, Vol. 68 ( 1889 ), p, 93. 
t JRA8, 1909, pp. 128-29 

t CotsloguB of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. 134, 
I of. R-C- Majumdar, A, 1918, p. 166 
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was impossible on numismatic grounds.^ After these discussions there was a con- 
sensus of opinion that Skandagupta and Purugupta were two different rulers. 
Recently Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has expressed a view which necessitates a re^ 
examination of the problem. Dr. Bhandarkar has remarked, * There was a time 
when Mr.Allan’s reading of the name Puragiipta on some coins held the field* 
But Mr. Sarsi Kumar Saraswati has correctly pointed out that the name is not 
Puragupta but Budhagupta.”t 

However, the reading on the Hoey specimen is definitely Pura and it can 
never be. Budha. Mr. Sarasvati says that the upper letter has ‘ a horizental top 
stroke and is, therefore, b and not p*\ But we should see whether the horizontal 
top stroke is a mere top-mark made inordinately long or it is the .upper bar of 
the sqare of h* A careful examination will reveal that it is thicker at the left end. 
It is, therefore, evidently a top mark, which has been lengthened. There are 
numerous examples of such lengthening and the consequent resemblence of p 
with b in the Gupta inscriptions, e g. lines 20-21 of the Allahabad Stone Pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta, in lines,!, 3, 6 and 7 of the Eran Boar inscription of 
Toramana, in lines 7 and 10 of the Mandasor inscription’datcd 493 and 529 Malava 
Samvat and in line 7 of the Mandasor Pillar inscription of Ya^odharman etc.etc., 
Allan was perfectly right in taking it as p. Now let us examine the lower letter* 
It has clearly got a top mark, unless we are prepared to connect it with the 
upper letter and take it as the horizontal bar of the medial u. 

But even in that case it will go against Mr. Sarawati’s view, for in Budha 
we require a short U. A long U can better fit in the name Pwru. However, the 
small bar is really a top mark. In dh of the 4th*!and 5th centuries — to which 
period the coin evidently belongs — no top mark is to be found. It is purely a 
cylindrical form. Secondly what Mr.Saraswafci has taken as the right hand curve 
of dh is really a part of letter of the ‘degenerated' marginal legend. Therefore, 
with no stretch of imagination we can make the letter a dh. It is plainly a vertical 
line with a top mark and therefore a clear r. The name on the coin is, therefore, 
Pura ( ru ) as read by Allan, and the numismatic evidence relied upon by R. D. 
Bannerji and Panna Lai still holds the iield.$ 

We may go a step further and say that even if the^coins attributed to Pura 
( ru) gupta by Allan, may be ascribed to Budhagupta, the case for the identifica- 


• ABORI, I; pp» 73-76, Hindustan Review, 1918 
t 10, XI p. 231. 
t 10, 1 P. 691 

t It should also be noted that Hoey coin is not the only known coin of 
Pttruffupta. Mr. R. D. Bannerji has referred to two other coins in private collectiona 
at Oaya. ABORl. I, pp. 73-76. 
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tion still remains very weak. How are we going to explain the occurance of the 
name of Purugupta on the official seals on the one hand, and of Skandagupta in 
the inscriptions and coins on the other ? The seals of Narasinhagupta, and 
Kumaragupta do not mention Skandagupta*s name while the inscriptions from 
the year i36 to i48 are absolutely silent about Purugupta. Hoernle rightly 
observed that ‘ it seems hardly probable that in such genealogies the same 
persons would be called by different names .* The case of Candragupta II is hard- 
ly a parallel. It stands on a distinctly different footing. It is only in the Vakataka 
records that we find his name Devagupta. In all Gupta genealogies and on his 
own coins the name is uniformly given as Candragupta or in the abbreviated 
form Candra. 

Another argument frequently relied upon by the present protagonists of 
the identification is the occurance of the expression p^Mnudhydta with the 
name of Purugupta. It is contended that pdddnudhyaia was used only where the 
succession was immediate, as a different &i^tes3\oTi-iaipdda-parigrkUa has been 
employed in the case of Candragupta II who was not the immediate successor of 
his father Samudragupta.* However, this contention is neither borne out by 
epigraphic nor by literary usage. Literally parigrhita and anudhydta convey 
the same meaning, i. e. * favoured* ’f If any distinction is sought to be made 
it will go against those who uphold the identification on this ground. Parigrklta^ 
also means ‘ consented to * ‘ admitted \ ‘ accepted * and its use with the name 
of Candragupta would show that he was the nominee of Samudragupta and, 
therefore, his immediate successor which he actually was not. In the inscriptions 
we find the expression pdddnudhydta used for persons other than immediate 
successors. For example in the Bengal Asiatic Society Plate of Vinayakapaja 
dated V. D. 988 he is described as the pdddmidhydta both of his father 
Mahendrapala and his brother Bhojadeva whom he had actually succeeded. Now 
we find here, that although Vinayakap^a was not the immediate successor of 
his father Mahendrapala. but came to the throme some years later after the 
reign of Bhojadeva, he is still described as Mahendrapaladeva-pad-anudhyatab. 
Therefore the use of the phrase pdddnudhydta with the name of Purugupta does 
not make him the immediate successor of Kumaragupta I and for that reason 
identical with Skandagupta.^ 


• Cf. Krishna Dev, El. XXVI, pp. 237-38. 

t On this point there has boon a controversy butweon Drs. D. C. Sircar and 
B. K. Ghosh in the* Indian Culture, but tho literary ruferences from KAlid^aa and 
Bhavabhuti clearly support Dr. Sircai-’s view. 

t There is no difference in the import of the two phrases PddAnudhydta and 
pddaparigrhlta, Tho use of tho latter with the name of Candragupta II is simply due 
to the choice of the dork who first drafted tho Gupta genealogy in Candragupta II*s 
records. Once the form was otticially used, it was bound to be copied and 
become stereotyped. 



Are ^karuiagupta And Purtigupta identical ? ^2^ 

Mr. Krishna Deva refers to the evidence of the Manja^rlmiilakalpa where 
the S- initialled ( Skandagupta ) is called vividhdkhyah ( having many names J, 
and his successor is Bdlakkyah ( L e. Baladitya ). As B&Uditya is the son of 
Purugupta according to the seals, and of S according to the Manjusrlmillakalpa» 
Mr, Krishna Deva presumes that Purugupta and S ( Skandagupta ) must be 
identical. But the evidence of the Manjui^rlniulakalpa is open to several objections. 
Firstly it calls Balakhyah ( or Baladhyakisa aK:cording to some MSS ) as the 
younger brother ( amija ) of S and not his son. Secondly if Purugupta was 
another name of Skandagupta, it must have been more well known than hi^ 
other names because we find it used in the official seals. But the Ma^ju^rlm^la« 
kalpa does not at all seem to be aware of this name. It mentions instead the 
name Dcvaraja. Had Purugupta been another name of Skandagupta the author 
of the Manjusrimulakalpa would not have omitted it and given Devaraja. More- 
over the account of the ManjusrTmulakalpa is neither exhaustive nor accurate. 
It does not mention Budhagupta who was certainly a grandson of Kumaragupta 1 
and ruled shortly after Skandagupta from i57 to i76 G. S. It knows nothing 
about Raniagupta, Vainyagupta or Visnugupta. It is too much to believe with 
Mr. Krishna Dev that U initialled king of Manjusrlmulakalpa is Visnugupta, 
According to Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, U stands for Budhagupta. The text of the 
Manjusrlmulakalpa is so obscure and unreliable that it is not fit to be made the 
basis of important historical conclusions. We can understand its account only in 
the light of the information obtained from the inscriptions. Any problems left 
unsolved by the epigraphic evidence cannot certainly be solved with the aid af a 
text of so uncertain value. It will be just like determining one unknown quantity 
with the aid of another unknown quantity. 



THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE WARS OF PULAKE^IN II. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares 


Pulakdin 11, the greatest of the Early Chalukya kings, has the good 
fortune of having a poet courtier at his court, who has carefully recorded the 
various victories of his patron. The Aihole inscription, where this has been done 
by tl\e Jain, poet Ravikirti, is undoubtedly one of the most useful and important 
documents of ancient history. Its usefuleness is however considerably diminished 
by the failure of the author to give the dates of the different events, which are 
chronicled by him with so much care and enthusiasm. The modern historian 
therefore is by no means on sure grounds when he proceeds to arrange 
chronologically the different events in the career u! Pulake^in If. Fleet, who was 
the first writer to deal with the career of Pulakeiin in a detailed manner, assumes 
that Ravikirti narrates the events in his record in the chronological order. This 
tnay be true to some extent, but not in the case of the whole narrative. For 
instance, he narrates the overthrow of the Kolalas earlier than the capture of 
Pi;tapura; Now is it likely that a power whose headquarters were at BadamI in 
Karnatak, could enter into Koiala without having previously occupied Pifta* 
pnra in Coconada district ? This is almost impossible from the military point of 
view. A perusal of the narrative of Ravikirti shows that he has arranged the 
conquests of his patron on the geographical principle. In v. i7 he refers to the 
disturbances in the heart of the kingdom in Sbolapur district where Govinda and 
Appiyika had challenged the Chaluky’s power in the Vv.ry heart of the kingdom. 
He then starts with Banavasi in the south-west and narrates how the Kadambas 
were overthrown there. Gahgas and Alupas, who were in their vicinity are then 
mentioned. Ravikirti then proceeds northwards and discribes the overthrow of 
theMauryas of Kohkan, and of the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras, who lay to the 
north-west of the Chalukya kingdom. This is followed by the description of the 
overthrow of Har;a, the battle with whom proabably took place somewhere in 
the Nimar district of the Holkar State in Central India. Ravikirti then takes us 
to Koiala and then brings us back to Kalinga. He then proceeds further south 
and narrates the discomfiture of the Pallavas of Kaflci. We are then taken 
further down to the country of the Colas the Keralas and the Pandyas and then 
brought back triumphantly to Vatap! with the victorious conqueror. This 
finishes the narrative. 

It is clear that the principle followed by Ravikirti is the geographical 
rather the chronological one. It will not be therefore right to assume that the 

43o 
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wars of Pulake^in II took place in the order in which they are narrated in the 
Aihole inscription. 

The sanguinary war between Pulakenin II and his uncle had shaken the 
very foundations of the Cftlukya kingdom. It is quite likely that even in the 
home districts like those of Sholapur, feudatories may have risen in rebellion, 
and one of the first concern of ^the new king must have been to reassert his < 
authority in the heart of his kingdom. We may well therefore place to defeat of 
Appayika at the beginning of his reign, say in c. 6ii A. Dl 

Ravikirti next narrates the overthrow of the Kadambas, the Gahgas and 
the Alupas. These were occupying portions of southern KarnaUk and Mysore 
state, and we may well assume that their overthrow was the next achievement of 
Pulakesin. Pulakesin had owed his restoration in no small degree to the assistance 
which he had received from Senananda Sendraka, his maternal uncle and Indra- 
varman of Bappura family, to which his grandmother had belonged. It is but 
natural that both these lieutenants of Pulakesin must have urged him to overthrow 
these states. They could easily send their own contingents to participate in these 
wars. The Kadambas, the Gangas and the Alnpas were the feudatories of the 
Calukyas in the earlier reign, and it is but natural that Pulakesin must have first 
thought of their subjugation when his power was firmly established in the home 
districts. The subjugation of these states may be placed in c. 612 oir 6 i 3 . 

Ravikirti next narrates the conquest of Purl in northern Kqnkana, and it 
is quite likely that Pulakesin’s expedition against it may have followed the over- 
throw of hostile powers in southern Konkana and Karnatak. We may therefore 
place this incident in c. 6i6 A. D. 

Ravikirti narrates the conquest of Pistapura after the subjugation of 
La^s, Malavas, Gurjaras and Harsa. There is sufficient evidence to show that 
Pulakesin’s expedition to Andhradeaa proabably took place soon after 6 i 7 A. D. 
The records of the Eastern Calukyas place the beginning 61 the reign Of the 
first king of the dynasty, Kubja Visuuvardhana, the younger brother of Pulakesin 
II, in 6iS A* JP. It is therefore quite clear that the occupation of Andhradela 
must have taken place at about this time. It is true that Visnuvardliana is seen func- 
tioning as a Yuvaraja in the western part of the kingdom down to c, 620 A. 0 . 
as shown by his Satara plates issued in the 8th year of the reign of Pulakesin II. 
We need not however place the conquest of .Andhradela at a date later than 620 
A. D. It is quite likely that Pulakesin may have conquered Pistapura and part 
of Andhradela by c. 618 A. D., but decided after two or three years to depute 
his younger brother Visuuvardhana to rule there. Later on when the eastern 
Chalukyas started tp have a regular chronology of their, kings, they may 
naturally have placed the beginning of the reign of the founder at the time of the 
C&lukya conquest and not at the actual date when Visnuyardbana was trans- 
ferred to Pi^^pura. 
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Ravikfrti narrates the conquest of Koi^la, Pistapura and the sanguinary 
battle of Koleru lake in the stated order; most probably the case was just the 
reverse. An army marching from Badami will be naturally first opposed at 
koleru lake; Pistapura will next come in its way. The expedition into Ko>^ala 
that is mentioned earliest in this place by Raviklrti must be referring to some 
frontier skirmishes that may have taken place between the Calukyas and the 
local rulers of Ko^ala, when the former had been firmly established there. 

The occupation of Andhradesa may have been complete by c. 622 A. D. It 
made the C&lukyas the northern and north-western neighbours of the Pallavas of 
k&^chl and Pulakeifin, flushed with a number of successes, could naturally not 
resist the temptation of invading the Pallava dominion. The Pallava opponent of 
Pulakeffin was Mahendravarman, who is known to have died before c. 63o A. D. 
The war against him may well be placed in c 62S A. D. 

^ The clash with the L&tas, the Malavas and the Gurjaras and Harsa has 
next to be considered. It is held by several scholars that the war with Harsa 
took place in c. 612 A. D. The present writer has already shown elsewhere how this 
view is untenable.* In 612 A. D. neither Harsa nor Pulakesin were free from 
fheir commitments and entanglements within their own kingdoms. They could 
hardly have thought of leading an expedition to challenge each other for the 
sovereignty of the whole country. It is true that the Hyderabad plates of 
Pulakesin, issued in 612 A. D. give him the title of Paramesvara. But we should 
hot forget that it is only the grants of his successor Vikramaditya I, which state 
that Pulakesin assumed the title of Paramesvara after the defeat of Harsa; this 
statement does not occur in any records of Pulakesin himself. Kandalgaon plates 
of Pulakesin, dated 6i4 A. D., no doubt refer to the overthrow of Har§a, but it 
4s admitted on all hands that these plates are spurious. We have some plates 
issued by Pulakesin II down to 63i A. D.; they describe in glowing terms 
Pulakesin’s victories over a numbers of kings in a general way; there is no reason 
why they should not have specifically mentioned the defeat of Harsa, which 
was - the most outstanding achievement of Pulakesin. Since even the Lohanera 
plates of Pulakesin, issued in 63i A. D. are silent about the overthrow of Har$a 
and. since it is mentioned by Raviklrti in his Pm&rr/r of 634 A. D., it is but 
reasonable to place the conflict between the southern and the northern emperor 
sometime between these two dates. 

^ Bye. 625 A. D. both Pulakesin and Har;a had acquired an undisputed 
ascendancy in their respective sphere of influence. The Indian history shows thdt 
the possession of Malwa and Gujar&t is the usual bone of contention between the 
paramount power of the north and the Deccan, and the same must have been the 
Case at tbis.time. Prabh&karavardhana, the father of Har$a, had come into con* 

• AB6BI,2.iA.XIV,3S0 
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llict with the M&Iavas and the Gurjaras and the steady rise in power of Harsa 
must naturally have raised apprehensions in the minds of the rulers of these 
provinces. Raviklrti tells us that Ihey became' model feudatories of Pulakes^in; 
we may assume that faced with the prospect of defeat at the hands of Har^a, 
they welcomed a subordinate alliance with his rival, the Deccan emperor. The 
Gurjara king Dadda 11 claims to have protected ^he king of Valabhi against 
Har^a. Dadda was a petty ruler and he could hardly have succeeded in foiling 
the efforts of Har^a unaided. We may well assume that he had received substan* 
tial support from Puiake^in II, his ally and overlbrd. 629 A. D. is the earliest 
known date of Dadda II. It is therefore clear that the clash between him and 
Har^a could not have taken place much before 63o A. D.; it may be even a 
little later. 

Har^a however, turned the tables against his Deccan rival by winning 
over the Valabhi king by offering him his daughter in marriage. Pulakesin tried to 
strengthen his northern frontiers by appointing two of his brothers as governors 
in northern Kohkan. 

We thus see that circumstances became ripe for a conflict between Harsa 
and Pulakt^in only after c; 630 A. D. We can therefore place the war between 
the two sometime between 63i and 634 A. D. 

The Chinese pilgrim had travelled through the dominions of both the 
Pallavas and the C&lukyas in 64o-4i A. D. and desjcribes how ^bey were in 
peace and prosperity. It is therefore clear that it was only after this date that the 
second conflict between these two powers in the reign of Pulakesin II took place, 
We cannot place it earlier. The period 634-^4i seems to have been a period of 
peace for the Calukya kingdom; it is however not unlikely that the skirmishes in 
Kerala may have taken place during this time. Foiled in his attempt to inflict a 
defeat on Pulake^in^ Har^a may have incited the local rulers of Ko^ala to harass 
his enemy by starting some local troubles. 

By c. 64i wlien Pulakesin started his disastrous second war with the 
Pallavas, Pulakesin was more than So y^s in a^e. His advancing age did not 
induce him to sheathe his sword, for his failure to capture K&f>chl in his first 
war was rankling in his heart. At Pallava capital a new king had ascended the 
throne who must have appeared to Putakeiin as becoming dangerously powerful 
owiin^ to his alliance with Ceylon and the B&uas of Banaw&di. He decided to 
Inflict a decisive blow to the Pallava power and launched his offensive in c. 64i-3 
This time hdwhver he was completely crushed by the Pallavas in a serie? of 
battles and even bis cspitnl was occupied for some titne. Pulakesin seems to have 
died of broken heart in*i643 'A. D. 


0, q, ... H 



KRISNA III AND THE CEDIS 

K< A. Nilakaiita Sastri, Madras 

Among the achievements of Krista HI as Yuvar&ja under his father 
Ampghav.ar$a III is usually included an expendition into Northern India in which 
b.e inflicted a defeat on the Cedis. These achievements are detailed for- the first 
time in verses 20 to 25 of the Deoliplates of Krishna lil-A. D. 94o. The Karhad 
plates of the same ruler issued 18 years later repeat the story in the same words 
as the earlier grant but introduce one new verse.after No. 20 of the Deoli plates. 
It is upon that verse that the theory of Krisna’s jnvasidn of' the Cedi ' kingdom 
IS primarily based. That verse reads: 

Rama-hata-Sahasra-bhujo bhujadvay&kalita-samada-ramepa / 
Jananl-patnt-gururapi Yena Sahasrarjuno vijitah// 

This verse' was translated by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as follows :* Conquer* 
ed Sahasr&rjuna though he was an elderly relative of his mother and his wile, 
( Sahasrarjuna )' whose thousand arms were cut of! by R&ma ( i. e: Parahirama ) 
.who,* maddened as he was, was in his turn. ( only vtrbally ) put down by him 
( viz., Kr;ioa Raja ) by means of his two hands, he haying held intoxicated 
young women ( rama ) with his two hands ”. He also added a note pointing it out 
that Bhujadvayakalita etc, is to be interpreted in two ways, In the introduction 
to his edition of the Karhad plates, Sir Bhandarkar made the following remarks 
on the relation between the Deoli and Karhad plates over this sectipn of the 
inscription. “The account in the Depli plates ends with the. coronation of 
Krisna III and all that he is therein represented to have done he did while he 
was a Kum^ra, or Crown prince, and Janakoj%a-va^a 1. e. acting under his 
father’s orders, or subordinate to him. In the present grant there is one ver^e 
more about him in this part, in which he is represented to have conquered 
Sahasrarjuna, who was an elderly relative of his mother and his wile ( v. 25 ). 
Sahasrajuna is the mythical hero to whom the Kalacuri rulers of Cedi traced their 
decent and who in the story in the Mahabharata ia represnted to have killed 
Jamadagni, the father of Paralurama and in revenge to have had his thousand 
arms cut ofiby thelatter. Very likely-therulersof Cedi generally, or aomeof them 
at least particularly were called by the name of Sahasrarjuna after thur mythical 
ancestor, and the name Arjuna does occur in the list of princes belonging td.that 
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famity. ' TBe Sahasr&r'jaiia, th^efore, conquered by our Krisua must have’ keen a 
rufcr o! Cedi or must have belonged to that family, and it is also likely that he 
ifas a relative of his mother and his wifev- For 'Amoghavari^a, the father of 
Kii^na, is in the Knrda. plates represented to have married Kandakadevi, the 
daughter rof Yuavar&ja,.how must have been the same as the fourth prince in the 
list given by Prof. Kielhorn; who the particular prince conquered by Krishna III 
was, it is difficult to say 

.. These statements are followed by an inconclusive discussion of names 
given, in inscriptions and their relation to Kielhorn's list which is now rather 
antiquated and .need npt; concern us here. 

This view of a conquest of Cedi by Krisna Ilf as Yuvaraja so tentatively 
put forward by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has held the field. Thus Prof. Altekar 
writes ** Krisna then marched north-wards and defeated the Cedis though 
his mother and wife had been born in that family”. So far Altekar only sum- 
marises Bhahdarkar’s suggestions, but he proceeds : ” The forts of Kalan jura and 
Citrak«4fca situated in the very heart of the ChanJela country were occupied by 
the Ra$.t/akt2^ army, and the GuxjarapraUhara emperor lost hope of- capturing 
them.’*. . This statement appears to be based on verse 3o of the Karhad plates 
( 25 of Deoli) which in view of the use made of it by Altekar must be reproduced 
here. It reads: 

Yasyaparusek§ita-khlla'daksina-dig-durga-vijayam akaruya / 

. Galita Gurjara-hrdayat Kfllawjara-Citrkwtasa // 

This verse states distinctly ( i ) that in the south Krispa captured many 
fortresses even by his fierce look i.e. very easily ( 2 ) the Gurjara ruler heard of 
these victories and (3) conseqently lost all hope of Kala^jara and Citrakuta i.e. 
of capturing them for himself. It would be clear that not only did no RdstrakiHa 
army occupy the forts of Kalan jara and Citrakuta, but their victories in the 
South acted as a bulwork protecting these forts from falling into the hands of the 
Gurjara ruler who was evidently entertaining ambitions against them: Yet Prof. 
Altekar says in a note ” It is not possible to argue that Krispa assisted his Cedi 
relations in holding these places against the Chandela; for the Deoli plates issued 
in May 94o A.D. soon alter capture of Kalanjara, state that Kaishua 111 had 
conquered the elders of his wife and mother. This shows that* Krisna was not 
cdoperting but fighting with the Cedis’*. This is a very strange note. The Deoli 
plates say nothing about Kri?na*s conquest of the Cedis for as we have seen the 
verse occurs not in. the Deoli but in the Karhsd plates, and there is no warrant 


* Mshtramas pJlS. See also H.C. Ray, Dyna9ii9 BUiory of Norths India 

pp. 689-90; 760-9 
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ior asstttning the capture of Kftla^jara by the R&ftrakdta anny. The general 
probablities are all against our assuming a RA^iraktita invasion of Cedi in this 
period. The Cedis 4nd the^4;traku^s were bound by ties of close political and 
dynastic alliances* But AmogbcVarfa and Krifigta »had spent some time in the 
Cedi court when the vicious reign of Govinda IV made it impossible for them to 
stay within the R&§trak^ta country, and it was at Tripurl, the Cedi capital, that 
Amoghavari^a gave the hand of his daugther Revakanimmadi, the elder sister of 
Kri9ca III, in marriage to Ganga Butuga II ( spurious Sudi plates ), and for the 
best part of the reign of Amoghavarsa, Krifpa was engaged in fighting in the 
.south on behalf of his brother*in-law . Biltuga II, helping him to overthrow 
R&camalla and seat himself firmly on the Ganga throne; and the verse we have 
last cited above means that the fame of these southern wars of Krifpa reached 
northern India and served to some extent to strengthen the political position of 
the Cedi rulers and other friends of Kri$na as against the enemies by whom they 
were surrounded, in particular the Gurjara Pratlh&ras. It seems extremely 
improbable that Krisna led an expedition against Cedi or had any motive for 
doing so. 

Prof. Altekar cites the Jura Prakisti as evidence in support of the supposed 
invasion of the Cedi kingdom; Dr. H. C. Ray has done likewise in Yixs'' Dynastic 
History of Northern India;* but that prakisti was engraved several years later, 
after Kri^na’s Wars with Cola Par&ntaka I and belongs to a much later stage of 
Krima’s career and has nothing to do with bis achievements as Yuvar&ja. 

In fact the extra verse in Karh&d plates is a mere fancy of the poet, a 
play upon words of nO historical significance whatsoever. Bhandarkar did of 
course recognise, as we have seen, the double entendre in the verse, but he was 
not sure that there was no history behind it and offered some tentative guesses. 
But with our fuller knowledge of Cedi history and the Cedi-R&$^akn^ relations, 
we should have no hesitation in treating the interpolated verse of the Karhad 
plates as a mere embellishment. The word * vijitah * in that verse should not be 
understood as indicating a conquest in the physical sense, but should be trans* 
lated into ' excelled/ or * left behind’* The verse says that Kri^a was superior 
to Arjuna of the thousand arms, for the thousand arms of Arjuna were cut off by 
R&ma ( Par^urima j where as with only two arms Kri^a held within them the 
maddened R&ma ( R&ma’s-lustful damsels ). So Arjuna of the thousand arms, 
though the ancestor ( guru ) of Kriapa’s wife and mother was easily excelled by 
Krisna. There is no history here, but only mythology and word play. It may be 
observed finally that averse in the Tiruvftlanga4ut plates which contains' a 
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nmilar word play on the names ft.&iar&ia and Bhima based on mythical associa* 
tions intrigned scholars for a long time by its apparent reference to 
historical events. 

A word' finally about KslaSjara. The fortress was captured by Ya^ovarman, 
the founder of Chandella power, about this time.* He might have done so with 
the aid of Cedis and his success was a blow to the Gurjaras. Any hopes that the 
Gurjaras might have entertained of recovetitig the fortress most have been blasted 
by the resounding successes of KrisuSt the ally of the Cechs, and of the ChmidellaSt 
K^9a might himself have aided YaSovarman in the enterprise during the period 
of his stay at Tripurl in the reign of Govinda IV. 


« 
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RSjS GANESH of BENGAL - 

/ \ * MvinD(wnud4io» Calcutta 


' id j:'. ‘ ! ■■■■'. i '■.! ■ '•! / ** 

The ifftoryf ?of :the successiol oatsting t)£ the Ilyas ShSbi : dynasty by 
Rijl Ga^csh* from the' thcone ol EengU at the beginning of tbs i5th- jS^tury 
A. D«,is oile of the most exciting episodea in the Muslim history of Bengal The 
Raj&’s brief reign constitutes a temporary break in the continuduas^ueniC6 o{ 
Muslim rulers from early in the i3th century till the beginning of the i9th 
century A. D. 

Raja Gauesh was the Raja Kans of Ferishta and of Ghulam Husain SahiUi 
the author of the Reyaz-al-Salatin. He is also mentioned under the name of 
Kansi* in the Ain-i-Akabari.t Ghulam Husain Sahin mentions him as a 
Zamindar of Bathuriah, who gradually increased his power and prestige in the 
service of the Ilyas Shahi dynasty and ultimately seized the government. 

The Tabaqat-i-Akbari merely notices Kans’s usurpation of the throne* 
Ferishta says that the heathen named Kans, who was one of the courtiers of the 
Ilyas Shahi dynasty, acquired much power and strength and became the defacio 
ruler of the country during the reign of Shah Shamsuddin. When the latter died 
in 787 A. H., he openly declared himself fis the king. Ferishta also says that 
though not a Musalman, Kans was a a friend of the Musalmans.J 

Ghulam Husain Shahin gives the best account of the reign of the Raja 
based perhaps on local traditions.^ He relates that in 775 A. H. Ghiyasuddin 
was treacherously killed by Raja Kans, a Hindu Zamindar of Bathuriah, and was 
succeeded by his son or adopted son Shamsuddin. In the year 788 A. PL the 
latter was attacked by R&ja Kans, who slew him and usurped the throne. Rftj& 
Kans then subjugated the whole kingdom of Bengal and began to oppress the 
Muslims. His aim was to extirpate Islam from his dominions. He killed many of 


* Stewart, p. 93 spells the name Kanis. This seems nothing but an inter 
pretation of Ganesh. 

t The Ain-i-Akbarl Vol. I pp. 413 and 416. 
t The Parsian text of the Tarikh»i— Ferishta part II, p. 297. 

$ The Biyaa— al**SalatiD, translated into English by Abdu8«*Salam« 
pp. 111-117. 
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^the leariied’anclholymen iocludix^ Sheikh Badr-al-rlslam, the iathef of'lS^ikb 
Muinuddin Abbas. This enrajed Sheikh Nur Qutb-al-Alam, whe invit.ed Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur to invade Bengal. The latter responded to his call, reached 
Bengal and camped arFiriizpur. TheRiija Being frightened sued for 'peace. The 
saint Qutb-al-Alam agreed to make peace on condition that he should accept 
Islam. The Raja excusing himself as being old, brought his son* ]adu,' who was 
then -la, years old, to his presence and asked the Sheikh to convert him tp Islam. 
Jadu was accordingly converted to Islath and proclaimed king' of BehgaL under 
the Muslim name of JalaJuddin. The Sultan, being annoyed, returned to Jaunpur 
,and died. R&ja Kans, hearing that Sultan Ibrahim had. died, rem'ov^his Von land 
hiniself usurped the throne. He also reconverted his son to his own creed, but 
Jalaluddin did not abandon his new faith. Raja Kans again commenced his bppres* 
sions. Sheikh Anwar complained to his father Qutb-al-Alam against the R&ji^s 
tyranny. The saint replied that unless Anwar's blood was shed, the Muslims 
would not be rescued from the Raj&’s oppression. This soon proved true, for 
Raja Kans died on the very day and at the very moment, when Anwar was mur- 
dered ^t Sunargaon. Ghulam Husain Salim says that according to sotne accounts, 
the Rftja's ton Jalauddin, who was in prison, leagued with his father’s servants, 
and slew him. The oppressive: rule of the R&ja lasted for seven years. . 

^ The above accounts, which have been summarised from the Riyaz-alr- 
Salatin, throw a good reflection on the subject. The dates given by Salim are 
mostly incorrect as Blochmann has justly pointed out beforej^ so they^haye been 
.purposelyr left out here. , 

There is a Persian manuscript of the i6th century A, D; found in posses- 
sion of some inhabitant of Pandua, as given in Major Franklin Hamilton’s 

Historical Description of Dinajpur. ’ Some extracts froni it are given below. 

Ghiyasuddin governed 16 years, and was succeeded by his son Syafuddin 
who. governed 3 years, and was succeeded by his slave Shahal^uddii]!, who' also 
governed 3 years. Then Ganesh a Hindu and Hakim Dynwa), -seized the govern- 
ment. Enraged at Sheikh Bador Islam and his son Feyz Islam, who refused to 
.give: him the comfiiiment due to the rank, he had assumed; he put them to death. 
The saint Kofub Shah,, who was still alive, disgusted at his action, . wrote to 
Sultan Jbrahins^ who, in compliance wJith.the request, came {ram.Rajntahol with 
an army, and encamped at Satra. The Rftja of Dynwaj was then terrified and 
applied, in great penitence, to Kotub Shah and obtained his forgiveness by 
making his son Godusen, a Muhammadan. This convert assumed the go^^ernment 
'Under the bam e of Jalaluddin, having been reconciled to - the saint, and attacked 
Ibrahim Shah and, having put him to death (?) seized on his Government. The 
old man Ganesh then confined his son. and seized on the whole kingdom* After 
having been 4 years in confinement, Jalaluddin. recpvered.the..g[flyeriiment, and 
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compelled the Hindus to become Muhammadatu, but tttunf of' tbcei llod 
to Kaimrup. "* 


The above extracts agreeing substantially with the account given by 
Salim, throw a good deal of light on the subject. This account is also perhaps 
based on local tradition. No Chronological account is given. 

Then we find some coins of a certain king, named Danujmardan, issued 
from Sunargaon, Chatigram (Chittagong) and Pandunagsr of the dates t339>i34o 
^kka eraYx4r6-i4i8 A. D.) The issue of coins from the above mints clearly 
shows that he was the king of the whole northern and eastern Bengal early in 
the i5th century A. D. He was certainly a Hindu king, but we do not find any 
Hindu king other than Rlja Ganesh ruling Bengal at that time in the histories, 
written'by the Muslims. As the periods of their rule coincide, it is very probabis 
that R&ji Ganesh and Danujmardana were one and the same as sup|;>osed by 
Mr. N. K. Bbattashali. 

In the Balyalila Sdtra it is mentioned that the Saint Advaita’s grand father, 
Nrsinha Narial, was invited from Sylhet ( a town in Assam ) by Raja Gapesh to 
Dinajpur and that it was through Nrsinha’s advice as mioisterito the Raja that 
the latter became king of Gaur in t4o7 A. D. (2).t Side by side with this we 
find seme reference to Danujmardana Deva also. In the auto-biograpfay of the 
poet Krttihas it is mentioned that his great-grand father, Nrsimha Ojba settled 
at Phnliat and became minister to a king called Danoj.f Here, from the 
mention of probably the same man Nrsimha Ojha ( Nrsinha Narial ) in . the two 
separate works, as the minister of both Raja Gapesh and Raja Danuj, it may be 
inferred that Raja Gapesh and Raja Danuj were one and the sattie king. The 
motion of ' Raja of Dynwaj ’ in the Hamilton’r^s. may be a corruption of the 
first balf of the regnal title of Raja Gapesh-viz: Raja Danuj. Raja Ga^h might 
have adopted this title as he outsted the Muslim king from the throne, killed 
many Muslim saints and overcame the Muslims in general. ' Danujmardana Deva * 
mefanS ' destroyer of demons ’. The Muslims were considered demons by the 
Hindus of the time. Hence Raja Kans was justified to ad(^t such a title. * 

The numismatic evidence of the period may thus be tabulated. Shaha b nddiu 
'Bs^zid aud Alauddin Firuz Shah ruled Bengal in 8i7 A. H. ( x4{4ri4iS A. D. ) 
•and -Jalaluddin ruled from 8t8-8i9 A. H. ( t4tS-t4i6 A. D. ) Dadujntaitbma's 


• See JA8B for 1080 P.N& 

# Ms. H. B. Slapletea’s Tour in the Diatriots of Maldah and lMua{pur 
d|hSB,ior 1088, p. 106. 

.8 .nmlla is eloee So Bantipur, distriet Nadia, Ben|a]. 

J; .; :|u4|»l«BB,|prl080,|»p.H84I l8. 
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coins ininted at PanduAagar, Chatigratn ( Chittagong ) and Sunargaon are found of 
i^aka i339-i34o ( i4i6-i4i8 A. D.) and some coins of certain Mahendra Devaare 
ailso found, issued from the satne mints, of the dates 5aka i34o~i34i ( 1418-1419 A. 
D. ). The coins of Jalaluddin are found of 821 A. FL ( 1^ i8*i4i9 A. D. ) and onwards. 

In clearing up the controversial point we have to rely entirely on the 
statements of the Muslim historians and the numismatic evidence of the period. The 
only actual gap in the dates between 8i7 and 821 A. H. is in the year 820 A. H. 
( i4i7 A. D.), when Raja Ganesh was ruling over Bengal, and this is completely 
covered *by the coins of Danujinardana Deva dated j^aka i339-i34o fi4i6-i4i8 
A. D.j. A short review of the above summary of the dates on the coins of this period 
shows how completely they fit in with the story as given by the Muslim historians. 

The following is a brief account of the circumstances leading to the rise and 
fall of Raja Ganesh on the basis of the date at our disposal. The Muslim histori- 
a^ns say that Raja Ganesh was the Zamindar of Bathuriah* and was serving under 
the Ilyas .Shahi dynasty. Prof. Blochmaun identifies the present ' Raja Kans * 
with * Raja Kans Narayan ’ of Tahirpur, which is included in Bathuriah. He 
identifies the latter place as part of old Barendra in Rajshahi proper, between 
Amrul and Bagura and signifying Northern Rajshahi proper including Tahirpur. 
He also considers that the name * Rajshahi ’ is connected with Raja Kans, who 
was a Raja Shaha, that is, a Hindu Raja, who ascended a Musalman throne ’.t 
Mr. Westmacott identifies Raja Ganesh wkh the well known but hitherto legendary 
Hakim Ganesh of Dinajpur, an inferenoe that may already be found in Hamiltons 
manuscript. and in the Balyalila Sutra. There is a strong tradition current in the 
Dinajpur district that KaranjiJ was the birth place of Raja Ganesh. Near the 
village of Karanjt there is a spot called Ganeshpara which is one mass of large 
bricks, and immediately to* the west of this, there is a half ruined temple called 
Sachika Devi Th&n or HSita Rajar Pujar Than ( place of worship of Raja Kans 
i. e. Ganesh }.( Mf. S. K. daraswati says “Ganeshpara and Kans Rajar Ptijar 
Than lend support to the local tradition in the district of Dinajpur that Karanji 
was the native village of Raja Ganesh“.ll 

^ * Bathuriah waa a tract of country which lay on either side of the Atrai 

riveri* e..80uth east c.Qrnor o.f tho.pcesont Rajshahi Division. 

t See JASB, for 1875 p. 287. 

X Karanji is situated at a distance of five miles south of the Katihar 
Dinajpur Parbatipur Railway lino and nine miles north-east of Brajaballabhpur, 
Bengal' / 

% Mr; H. E. Stapleton’s tour in the districts of Maldah and Dinajpur JASB, 

for 1982 p. 167. 

. ; li Notes oA two tours in the districts of Maldhah and Dinajpur by 
$r. Saraswati JASB^ for 1982 p. 18Q. 

P-0. •: ; 
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Mr. H. E. Stapleton says. " Gapesh was a Hindu Rftjft of KoTcb desoehti 
whose original Zamindari was at Karan ji. Possibly he had enrolled the local 
Kochs round his Zamindari as paiks and trained them into a sufficiently useful 
militia to enable him to establish himself as a more than ordinarily powerful no>- 
bleman under Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah : or he may have established his authority 
over the Kochs by offering them for a consideration nominal admission into the 
Hindu caste system. As his influence at the court increased, he extended his 
Zamindari south ward to include the moated city of Ekdala^-BairhattSi where he 
placed his son Mahendra as governor, to gather in more Koch recruits from the 
north and draft them on, when trained, to increase his father's ** Command at 
Pandua But according to the accepted tradition and genealogical table, given 
by Bhattashali, Raja Kans belonged to the Barendra Brahmin family. The 
Brahmine families of Sautra and Bathuriah are said to have been granted jageers 
by Ilyas Shah. Raj& Ganesh’s fore fathers, according to the Muslim historians, were 
serving under the Ilyas Shahi dynasty as there were many tolerant kings in thir 
dynasty. However, he began to acquire power and influence over the political 
affairs of Bengal during the last part of the reign of Sultan Ghiyasuddin whom he 
killed treacherously in 8x3 A. H. (i4io A. D.) and placed his son Saifuddin Ham 
Zah on the throne, who ruled for about two years (8i4-8iS A. H.). 

Hamzah was succeeded by his adopted son or slave Shahabuddiix Bayazid 
( 8i6-8i7 A. H. ). He died a natural death or might have been slain by Rftjft 
Ganesh who was then trying to accupy the throne. Raja Gapesh did not sil; on 
the throne but placed the prince Alauddin Firuz on it as a mere puppet king. 
The Hindu noble at last gained so much power, and strength that he killed his 
own worthless young master and usurped the throne. All this happened in 8i7 
A. H. ( i4i4 A. D. ), but perhaps the de facto ruler .qould not issue coins in his 
own name in 8x7 A. H. partly because of his un({(i^re position and partly 
because soon he had to abdicate in favour of his son Jadu ( or chitmol ).t 

Raja Kans killed Sheikh Badr-J-Islam, father of Sheikh Muinuddiu 
Abbas perhaps in order to safeguard his prestige and many learned Muslims due 
to jealousy. This caused the Muslim saint Nur Qutb-al-Alam, son of Ala-ul- 
Haquet of Pandua to persuade Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur to invade Bengal circa 
8x7 A. H.$ Accordingly, the Sultan came upto Firuzpur ( perhaps Maldftb ) when 


* See JASB, for 1932 p. 169. 

t See the Tarikh— i— Ferishta—Newal Keshore press edition part II, p. 297# 
t The Mirat— al— 'Asrar gives a long biography of the saint Ala ’ul Haque 
see Ivanow RASB, Ms. No. 64 pp. 482— 485i 

9 For the correspondence between Ibrahim Sharqi and Nur Qutb-al— ^Alam, 
see the Maktubat— i—Makhdum Ashraf Jahangiri Samnani letter Nos. 46 and others* 
I have consulted this book in the private library of my supervisor Dr. Mohammad Ziibhir 
Siddi, Calcutta University. It belongs to shah Shahid Subuk Dash of Garakhpnn 
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the Rft]& being alarmed at once sued lor peace. The saint agreed on condition 
that the R&j& should accept Islam. R&j& Kans told him that he had become old 
and ^o his conversion would not be of, so much importance and beneficial, to 
Islam as that of his son ]adu, to this the saint agreed. Accordingly Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi returned to Jaunpur, Jadu was converted to Islam and was named 
Jalaluddin and Raja Ganesh abdicated throne in favour of his converted son. 

In 8i8 A. H. ( i4iS-i4i6 A. D. ) Nur Qulb-al-Alam diedi and according 
to Salim, Sultan Ibrahim also died in the same year. But Blochmann differs from 
the view and puts the Sultan’s death in 845 A. H. Raja Ganesh being freed from 
. the Sheikh atleast, ejected his son from the throne, imprisoned him and even 
tried to re convert him to Hinduism, but perhaps did not succeed in this 
attempt. He, however, usurped the throne of Bengal. 

It is said that Raja Kans greatly oppressed the Muslims and even wanted 
to extirpate Islam from his dominions. In support of this view the historians say 
that he was poisoned to death by his converted son Jadu to save the Muslims 
from tyranny. This, however, does not appear to be true. Raja Kans was no 
longer in a position to curb the Muslims, for they were still powerful, as is 
proved by the episode of Nur Qiub-al-Alam and Ibrahim Sharqi. Later on his 
son Jadu ( Jalaluddin ) had to depend on the help of the Muslim nobles. After 
Ganesh there was a king, named Mahendra Deva, who issued coins in imitation 
of those of Danujmardana Deva, dated i34o and i34i j^aka era. This Mahendra 
was probably a son of R&j& Ganesh, who was set up as his successor after his 
death. The references to a younger brother of Jadu by Ferishta appears to 
corroborate the theory that he might have succeeded his father Raja Ganesh 
with the support of the Hindu nobles, but soon he was perhaps slain by his elder 
brother and rival Jadu ( Jalaluddin ). The superiority of the Muslim nobles is 
further proved by the immediate fall of the new dynasty and the restoration of 
the Ilyas Shahi dynasty. Raj& Ganesh ruled Bengal in various capacities, 
virtually for 7 years, but the period between i339-i34o Saka, ( i4i6-i4i8 A. D. ) 
marked the climax of his power. He died in i4i8 A. D. He founded a dynasty 
which, although it lasted for a short time, was a great patron of literature, 
art and architecture. 


• According to Beveridge the inscription, ** Kitaba, *’ which is in the 
possession of the Khadim of the shrine of Nur Qutb-al— Alam at Pandua, gives the 7th 
ilfilqada 818 A. H., as the date of Sheikh’s death and Nur.Banur Shud as the 
Chronogram-see JASB, Vol. LXI part I, 1892 A. D., p. 124. Again, according to 
Beveridgei this date is confirmed by Mirat— al— Asrar ( B. M., Ms. No. 216 p. 479 b ). 

It gives the approaching date as the 10th Zilqada 818 A. H. and also gives the same 
Chronogram see JASB., Vol. LXXI part I, 1902 A. D. p 46. But after comparison I 
find that the H ASB, Ms. No. 64 pp. 482-485^ of this book is silent in this case. 



• THE BAGHELA dynasty OF REWA, EARLY HISTORY* 

Akhtar HumIb Nizftmi, Rewa . 


Baghelkhand in the i3th century, ; 

on the occupation of Northern Baghelkhand by the Chahdelas in' the 
second half of the 1 2th century and the gradual extinction of Kalachuri rule, 
the centre of gravity shifts to Kalinjar. Mahmud of Ghazni had led an expedi- 
tion against Kalinjar in lozS A. D. The attack of Prthviraja Chauhan bn Mahob& 
in 1 182 administered a rude shock to the Chahdela power of Jejakabh'uktl but 
Paramardideva (Parm9,-t) continued to rule until in 1 1^6 the fort of'Gw&lior 
surrendered to Qutbuddin Aibak who advanced upon Kalinjar in 1202 A. D. and 
defeated Paramardideva. The Chandelas as a great power ceased to > exist. 
After their expulsion from Kalinjar they ruled for at least three generations 
and Trailokyavarman ( C. i2o3-45 ), son and successor of Param&rdi,' continued 
to hold Baghelkhand, North of the Kaimur, as is evident from inscriptions. The 
Chahdelas seem to have made Ajaigarh their military capital alter the fall of 
Kalinjar to the Turks. From inscriptions of Bhojavarman, grandson of Trailo- 
kyavarman, found at Ajaigarh, their last known date is I288.f In Baghelkhand 

itself no Chahdela inscription has been found after Trailokyavarman.' 

• . . : 

t 

Both Gwalior and Kalinjar were lost to the Turks on .the death of 
Qutbuddin Aibak for we find lltutmish reducing. Gwalior after a long siege 
( 123 i- 32 ) and Nusratuddlii Tayasi invading Kalihjar from Gwalior (i234). 
According to the Mahoba Qanungo’s tradition recorded by Smith, Mahoba was 
held in succession by the Mewatls and theGonds till it was occupied by the 
Bhars.t Minhajus Siraj writes that the country " between Kalihjar and Karra ” 
was ruled by an independent and refractory chief ' Dalki-wa-Malki * whose 
country was inwaded by Balban in 1248.$ Smith identifies Dalki-wa-Malki 
of the Tabqat-i-Nasiri with the Bhar chief ruling, from Kajinjar.. The 
Qantingo family of. Mahoba are in possession of a copy of a translation of a 


* E'or genealogical sources read the writer’s, pape.r. read before ..the 8th 
session of the Indian History Congress held at Annamalainagar jn'Dec^ber, 1946. 
t J.A.B.S. B.,VJ,882, 0. A.8.R,XXI.,E.I., i, 380. '! 

t J. R. S. B No. 1, 1881, p. 80. For literature on the Bhars — 3. A. S. B., XlV. 
( i ), 297 XIVI. ( i 227. Sherrhig — THbes and Castes. I. A., I., 265, Russel — Tribes 
and Castes. II., 242*48. 

» B. T., 682. E. & D., II., 348-61. , 
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grant dated V. S, i337~i28o A. D. from “ Raja Ktrat Singh Ju Bhar ** which 
Sihitb believes td be genuine. The rule of R&ja Kirat Singh is futther confirm^ 

> by MusKm tradition which. records Kirat Pal as Raja of Kalihjar in: i25a. 

If Kirat Singh and Rlrat Pal are identical, as supposed by Smith,' Kalinjar 
could not have been in the possession of V^rayarman Chahdela (C, 1245-87). 
The Bfear rule is said to have been overthrown in Mahoba by a filusliln attack 
'ted by tH'^ saint Malik Hasan Shah. Bat the Bhars**^ probably retained a hbtd tfn 
BOndelkhaUd ‘ for 'many years ** and continued to rule trom^ Kalnhjar’ white 
Mahoba passed to the Khangafs who governed it as a dependency Sf Ddlhi froth 
Circa i'36o.* Mbhaba'was soon alter occupied by the ancestors of the Buhdel^s 
'( Circa i34o ) and was finally iiicluded in the province of Karra ( Circa t352 }.' * 

Advent hf the Baghdad. ^ : : . ' : . : ^ f ^ 

According to the tradition prevalent in Baghelkhand, , the Wliole'.bf tife 
' region frp ii , Kalinjar t6 Bindhachail, ' North of the Kaimiir^ waS undit' the Bhar 
'doniiriiohjwhen.the ancestors of’ the rulers of Rewa arrived in these parts frOhi 
'Gujarat and took service under the Bhar Chief of Kalinjar, Th‘b VlirabhaAMdaiya 
Kavya makes Bliffriadeva the first ancestor of thb family.t But according to ' the 
KatMsaritSagar genealogy the first to obtain a rise under the BHa'i^s ^ias 
Vi^aladeVa and niany rulers showered wealth upon him.J Visaladeva is stated to 
be the son of Sarahgadeva, the grandson of Karnadeva of Gujarat.f To Visaladeva 
tyas born Bhimadevaj the first hero of the K£ivya.!| Bhimadeva had Ra^ingadie^a 
( Ranika, Ariika ). as his son who took ppssessian of (^hora and decorated it 
wWh palaces. According to tradition Gahora was ruled by zaitiindats^ of the 
Lodhi iribe^ 'whose ministers were Hannaha ( Harnaha f. C. of Hama, a Vftfage 
supposed tq be in.Sarywpar ) Tiwarls,, Tbe-Tiwarl ipinisters: of the h^odhl Chief 
' of Gahora were won oyer by the Baghelas and it was stipulated that on. the 
BagheUa, comiiijg to .. power the' conquests, will be shared equally with tlie 
!riwarrs»^^ On some festive occasion when the Lodhls were dead drunk, the 
,BagKe)as organised a Coup De £tat,. attacked and ousted them from 
‘Gahora which no.w bopame the Baghela capital. Thxi RAJYABHI^EKA of the 
.Bagh^as. was preformed by the Tiwarls who obtainad the title of Adhrajl^ 
V. which they are still known. The .AdhrajrTiwaris ever since mark the ‘ iikii ' on 

* J. R. S. B. 1., p. 46. 

t 1 m 6. - 

^ Slokft 1^. 

• Op. Cit* 

11 Some State genealogy makes them brothers. 

5 1. 10, Gahora i. abotife 13 mllea eaat of KarvI m the BaAda distrkt^U. P. 

For the Lodhts : Buasel’. Tribes and Castes of C. P. h» 30. IV., 112-«ie. 
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(tin loMhetud ol fii^hela kings on their accession to the throne"' ond 'enjoy a 
.geAccal preendonoe over other local iOmilies. The old name ol the coantry was 
ittiatlu Oil irhieh Gohort was now the Baghela cafdtal. 

V&lanadeva, son oi RaniAgadeva, succeeded his father. Before his death. 
ViiUnadeva anointed his son Valiftradeva as king in Gahorft. VaUhradevn 
married R&jala Malta DevI^ a Chandela princess, daughter of Yafar&jdeva, the 
Lord of K&rl..t This ^ueen dug a tank in Gahor& near her palace and it still 
bears her name. The tank was afterwards deepened and beautified by king 
Vlrabhtou, On the bank of the tank stood the shrine of i^itaia Devi, the titulary 
goddess of Gahorft. The Baghelas, it seems, had come to prominence in GahorS 
by the middle of the i4th century when they attracted notice of the imperinl 
power, Vallftradeva, according to tradition, played some part in imperial 
politics of his time during the decline of Tughlaq power when Taimtir invaded 
and sacked Delhi. For his services rendered to the emperor in the Antarveda, 
begot the TARIHAR ( lowland ), south of the Ganges " including the country 
oi’the Gaharw&rs"} ( in the Allahabad and Mirzapur districts). Vallftradeva 
got imperial recognition of the title of Rftjft, the Baghela chiefs of Gahorft so 
long styled THAKURS. A satl incription of the time of “ Mabftr&jftdbirftja Sri 
Vallftladeva ”, dated S. t4t7 was found in Gahorft and is preserved in the 
Allahabad Municipal Museum. If Vallftladeva of the inscription is identical with 
Vallftradeva ( Bollftr deva ) of the Kavya, we may infer that in t36o A. D. he 
had assumed the royal title of Jdahftrftjftdhirftj and ruled probably as an indepen* 
dent chief. Tradition is now silent as regards the Bhars of Kftlinjar. 

Villftradeva had a son, Sinhadeva, who took Samftdhi in the life time of bis 
father at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna at Prayftga. He thus ended 
his life, a^ tradition has it in order to perpetuate the tiule of his family. According 
to the family tradition of the TiwftrTs, Rftm Rati Tiwftri was a partner of Simha- 
deva in his meritorious act of suicide. On the death of Simhadeva, Vallftradeva 
brought up his grandson, Viramadeva, but died " before the latter came of age ”. 
Viramadeva grew to be a warlike ruler and impressed his Mohammadan contem* 
poraries. He conquered the town of Sihuhdft,g According to State genealogies 
Viramadeva conquered the PATH ( highlands ). He had i8 sons. He dug the 
Padmftkara lake in Gahorft.|| Front his queen Apnrvadevi, he had Narharideva, 


* Family history Of Tiwftrts by Harbana Bti, S. 1887, 
f Kftrl has not yet been indentified, 
t State genealogies, 

I North of'KftUnjar in'tbe BftAdt distriet, B. P, 

I Kavya-II. 26. 
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the eldest son, who succeeded him when he breathed his last on the bank oi the 
Ganges. Narharideva extended his dominions still further.* The bards, however, 
state' that be lOM: hold over the Antarveda lands as a result oi loeat di^arbitic^f 
His queen Rajalft Devi was the daughter of Arjunadeva, the G&hadav&la Chief of 
Karoatirtha (Kantit) who had the credit of constructing at Kantit a.magnihcent 
Siva temple.} R&jala Devi gave birth to Bhaida CaAdra who was crowned by 
his father before his death. 


• Ibid. L, 50. 

t Ajbes Baghela VaA^valu 
I I., 63. 



' FfSGAL And REVENUE REFORMS OF ALTiODDIn KHAtjI 
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bf . K. S. Lai; Nagpur. ■ 

AUuddln was perhaps the first sovereign of the Turkish period to have 
taken a keen interest in the revenue and fiscal reforms. His predecessors from 
QutbuddTn Aibak to JalaluddTn Khaljl either did not get the time, or had not the 
aptitude to delve into this complicated branch of administration. They utilised 
the existing machinery. At least such is the conclusion to which the silence of 
Minhajus Siraj and Ziyauddtn points. Of these two writers the latter was certainly 
interested in agrarian problems even though superficially.* 

No doubt Alauddin's revenue reforms were as distasteful to the nobility 
and landowners as those others in other spheres of administration, but they were 
in consonence with the general spirit of administration. The reasons which 
prompted the sultan to effect drastic measures to secure the largest amount of 
revenue from lands and other sources of income are quite obvious. The number 
and intensity of Mughal invasions in his reign, and the internal menance of the 
refractory nobles and princes made him into "an absolutely ruthless ruler**. 
Therefore whatever measures he undertook, either in the civil or revenue admini- 
stration, or for social welfare, his one object was to bring about security from 
internal as well as external dangers. His first step towards resumption of royal 
grants and other landed property was undertaken to clip the wings of a contu- 
macious nobility, for, according to the political philosophy of the sultan it was 
“ wealth’* that bred disobedience and vanity. His other measures, concerning the 
measurement of land, fixation of the rate of land-revenue and its realisation were 
undertaken to ensure subsistence for a huge army which he had recruited to 
repulse the Mughal invasions on the one hand and extend his dominions 
on the other. 

AUuddln ordered resumption of all landed grants which the nobility, 
government officials and other rich individuals held as gifts, grants or rewards 
from the state. It was an old custom to reward nobles, learned men and theolo- 
gians with grants of land. The grants were not hereditary, but ordinarily the 


Also see Moreland i Agrarian System of Moslem India, pp. 2(5-^ and Qureshi ; 
Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi P. 108. . / / i 
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4^(^ndaot8. were left unmolested with their possession. These land-holders in 
({ourse of, ti^ became lazy and proud as they had a certain income to fall back 
HP?.*?,*' B^fban had determined -to take harsh measures against the nobility 

appeal of Malik FakhruddTn restrained him 
lrpm*procceding[, to extremes. Thus Khans and Maliks were saved froni being 
^horn ol all their property. Neyerthelss they lost much of their former prestige 
a^^.ppwer and meekly submitted to the strong sovereign. 

' ■ At the- time of his accession * AlauddTn had to bestow gold and lands upon 

borons and influential people to secure their sympathy and suport. But the 
moment he found himself firmly seated in the regal saddle he punished all such 
turn«i^ats on the charge of their being disloyal to their former king JalaluddTn. 
Besides other p'unishments which included blinding and execution, they were 
deprived of all the wealth that they had received from AlauddTn. Even their 
bottsehofid goods and private properties did not escape confiscation. Their houses 
appreciated for the royal use and their estates were annexed to the crown 
lands. In is97 these steps were confined only to a certain section of Maliks and 
Amffs;‘buton his return from Ranthambhor the scope of their application was 
considerably widened. They were now directed against all the rich people of the 
staled nobles, traders and even petty zamindars, in short, whosoever possessed 
any property. The king ordered that all the estates, villages and other lands 
which the people held as milk ( property ), iwm ( remuneration or reward ) and' 
z^/>( gift ) should forthwith be resumed and turned into the khalsa or crown 
lands. It is probable that all assignments were not confiscated, but their manage* 
rtieiit was taken over by the government.* The state officials were asked to treat 
tho'iiieople as tyrannically as possible, and to try to extort money from them on 
any and every pretext, so that nobody should be left in possession of much wealth. 
Theseinstructioils were literally enforced and people were compelled to surrender 
their property. Alter a short lime, says the contemporary chronicler matters 
bad gone So far that in the houses of the nobility and the MuUani ( Merchants ) 
not much money remained. All pensions, grants of land and endowments were 
confiscated, and the people had to earn their livelihood by the.sweatof their brow, 
In such circumstances “ no one even had time to pronounce the word * rebellion. 


^ Banani Tarfkhi Firoz Shahi Bib. Iiid. Text pp. 260-61. The system of grant- 
ing lands, however, was never gived up in the time of ‘ Alauddin. Malik Qabfil Ulugh 
Khani got'an estate after his appointment as shahnah of grain market (Barani p* 306). 
Baranf also mentions thiit the nobles who had no landed property got rationed grain 
(p 800) in times of scarcity which clearly indicates that there wire nobles who had 
landed property. But the Sultan preferred paying in cash, e. g. Amir Khiisrau got a 
fixed salary. Also see Qureshi : Administration p.ll9. 

t Barani pp. 288-64. The language of this passage is awfully defective but 
the sense is quite clear, 

Q. 0, ..,$7 
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The orders regarding: the resumption of crown lands which were 6 :> 
impoverish the nobility, were followed by others which affected the chtd^men' 
( Muqaddams ), petty zamindftrs ( KhUts ) and even ordinary peasants* Xbai^harsy^ 
The sultan asked his councillors to suggest ways and means for suppressing the 
Hindus, whose wealth was as much a ** source of rebellion and disa Sect ioi(i" es* 
that of the nobility. The complaints of AlauddTn about Kh^fs and Muqaddamf 
were not that they put on white garments and rode horses. They evaded Ito pay 
any of the prevalent taxes like Khara}^ ja^iya^ and Nofj^onjy that, 

they even charged extra share as their collection labour ( )• and^^wtietber 

called or not they never came to the Dtv&n and paid no heed ^ 9 . revenue pflp|c[^8,1: 
The king’s advisers suggested to him to rescind all the privil.egjes .q( the lahdlQX^. 
iKhuts and Muqaddams) and to enforce one law regarding the paym^|^|^o|.; 
revenue for both landlords and tenants and not to leav^ anything as coUeetjop. 
charges so that “ the revenue due frpm,tbe strong might, not; f®U uppp the weak V.ii 
and that so much should not be left to the Hindus as to enable them to rid^v 
horses, wear fine clothes and indulge in sumptuous and luxurious habits.| It 
follows from this statement that formerly the revenue due frpm the strong us<^ 
to fall upon the weak. In other words the land holders used to exact ns. 

possible from the peasants and give only the. d^e share oi^l^he ceYenpe ta the 
state. Consequently they approprited to themselves piuch morp ^thap tbeit own 
share. This surplus income naturally made them rich and even overbearing. As 
Mr Moreland aptly remarks it appears on the study of BaranT that the population, 
consisted not *‘of two elements but of three — Moslems, Hindus, and the 'herds’ 
or peasants. ..The question really at issue was how to br^ak the power of the 
rural leaders, the chiefs and the headmen of pargams, and vi]lag08*.,..^’’$ That: 
the Hindu chiefs with constant desire for independence .^ere vpry dpmii||^e.ripg 
in their behaviour is quite clear from the complaint of Julaluddln against them* 
They chewed pm unmindful of anything, put on white garments and ipovedr 
among the musalmans with comfort and ease.|l Although BaranT lends a com- 
munal colour to it and says that Sultan Jalaluddin could not tplerate auah... 


* KMt and baldhar appear to be vernacular vocables which Baraiil so frequeutly 
uses in his Persian From the trend of tha text it appears that a* Khtt was a sort of' 
zaxnindar cr revenue collector and halahar was peasant, so that the latter paid cevenue 
to the former; Prof. Hodivala's interpretation ( studies in Indo Mnshm Histpry^. 
pp. 277-78) is quite convincing when he says that Kh^t appeari^ a decapitated fqrfi'^ 
Sanskrit of Gramkuta or village headman. Baram also ua^ff it in the same sensei^ 
pp. 277- 78, 287. 

t Barani p. 291, 

t Ibid pp. 287-88. Land revenue ia known as Kharftj. 

9 Moreland : Agrarian System p. 36 footnote, 

II BaranT pp. 216-17, 
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bdiainottr on the part ol the Hinda^es they were the arch enemies af the religion 
tif Mttjitafai y|[t cme iact il- cleat that the Hindu middle class was economically 
well*^{{ and ia no Wiy inclined to show an attitude o! servility to high officers of 
ihe state;'? *‘A'tfiuddTn' who had crushed the nobility ruthlessly was not expected 
ho leave oilter^'>refracfOry elemements unsubdued, and he took-measures to see 
tKat iiobody inh^d^minions continued to be so rich or powerful as to be a source 
of danger to the states The* statement of Ziyauddin BaranT that the sultan under^ 
took a series of measures to crush the Hindus . expresses the sentiments, of the 
orthbito^ historian rather, than thd^e of the matter-of-fact sultan. 

• fty another ordinance the ciftjieror fixed the government share at fifty per 
dent ol the produce and laid down the method of assesmebt. 'Alauddln was 
the first Muslim king in Jndia who fixed the revenue on the actual measurement 
of land. The system of measurement was known to the Hindu kings and was iii 
practice in the south, but it seems, to. have fallen into disuse in the north. It was 
how revived. Not being as good a historian as Abul FazI, Baranr does not giv^ 
the details with regard to the method and instruments of measurement. He how* 
ever, speaks of revenue collection according to “ bisvah'^ which is known even 
to this day. From this it may be inferred that a uniform system of measurement 
was introduced. Under this system alt the land occupied by the rich and the poor 
Was brought under assessment at the uniform rate of fifty per cent. This measure, 
as Mr. Moreland correctly thinks, reduced the chiefs practically to the position 
of peasants. The position of land lords unquestionably became deplorable. Their 
Surplus income, which they ’were suspected of levying, stopped; half of the 
produce was sent to the imperial treasury, and from the remaining half grazing 
and othSr sundry taxes were paid leaving a bare miinimum to them. Thus it is 
certain that the chiefs who had been accustomed to live a life of ease and comfort 
were reduced to the position of ordinary peasants; and if Baran! doesuot exaggerate 
theiiindus, wko had the monopoly. of agriculture, were impoverished to such an, 
extent that there was no sign of gold or silver left in their houses, and the wives 
of Khms and Muqaddams used to seek jobs in the houses of the Musalmans, 
work there, and receive wages** 

The demand of fifty per cent of the gross produce was a very harsh 
measure indeed. Under Hindu sovereigns the state demand was one-fourth to 
one-sixth. The revenu.e rose to one-third or fell as low as one-sixth of the produce 
as the emergency required.! Under Muslims sovereigns like Iltutmish and Balban 
also the rate does ildt seem to have risen above one-third. The demand of 
• Alauddln for bne-half, therefore, could not have been welcome either to the 


* fiarant p. 288» 

t Moreland : Agrarian Systora p. 5# 
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landlords or the peasantry. But this demand was not unlawful as the MusBiA 
jurists permit fifty per cent as the maximum revenue.*; Moreover the Sultari’s 
orders about prohibition aqd closing of gambling deos mea^ a -coiididfirable loss 
to the royal exchequer.! ‘ AlauddTn made up the dehcienc^ by rMain^ land revenue 
to the permissablc maximum. The revenue was accepted in cash ;asweU asm kind 
but since the Sultan accumulated grain in slate granaries he pYeferrdd to Jake the 
revenue in kind from certain fertile regions^near the capital. : ^ r ■ ^ 

After the realisation of the land revenue and other taxes which, will ..h^ 
described hereafter, the peasants were compelled to sell their surplus grain to the 
travelling marchants ( caravanians \ who were assisted by government officials iti 
obtaining it. In short if the revenue regulations of • Alauddin wtfre meaht to crush 
high landlords, they were in no way less prejudicial to the interests of the 
peasantry, 

Beside the land revenue * Al&uddin levied house tax -apd grazing, tax. { 
According to Ziyauddin all milk producing animals like pows and goats were to 
be taxed. Barani neither mentions limitations of, nor exemptions from, thegra;si»g 
tax. According to Ferishtah, however, animals upto two pairs of. oxen, twq 
buffaloes, two cows and ten goats were, free from taxation.! The taxable minimun) 
( ni^^b ) in Muslim law is thirty heads for cows and buffaloes and fp.rty for goat 
and sheep.ll Considering this the figure of Ferishtah is quite normal;; but 

since neither Ferishtah’s source of information is known nor does Barani talk of 
any exemption, Ferishtah*s figures cannot be literally accepted. . It seems probablq 
that Alauddin exempted only such animals as were indispensable for cultivation^ 
but not cows, buffaloes and goats to the number of a dozen as they gave milk,* 
went for pasture and were a source of income to the possessor.^ . . * 

Another tax realised was Rar\ or Karhl. Nothing definite ii 
known about this tax. It appears that the word is a derivative from the 


* Aghnides ; Muhammadan Thoories of Finance p. 37b. ! 
t Barani p. 284. 

t Barani p. 287. 

The words cleatly mean that a tax was levied On pasturahto animals (p) and 
besides that from every house a residence tax was taken. Dc. Qureshi (Ailmi- 
nistration pp. 232-23) thinks that ** it is obviously a mistake. It may be pointed Cut 
that Kari or Karhi, which is altogether a different tax from house tax he’s been 
mentioned by Barani on pp, 288-289 and should not be confused with the latter. For 
implications about house tax in Muslim law see Aghnides Muhammadan Theories 
of Finance. 

• Ferishtah p. 109. 

II Aghnides pp. 261-62, 263-54. ; ; - 

f See Zakat taxes. 
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Sanskrit word Afiir ^ ^ y which ineahs.tax. Baranf does not give any deta1l)s 
about -it and It can safely be presumed that kar% was one of the various Winor 
iaxes which from time tb time have been realised iii Hindu and Muslini petibdd 
dl Indian history. . * , / ' 

was |eyi.ed from^ non-Muslim^ as the cash equivalent to::/* the 
assistance which they would be liable to give if they had not insisted {h theit 
unbelief, because living as they do in a Muslim state, they must be ready to 
ddepd'itV**^ “Moreover, the main object in levying the tax Is the subjection 

of the infidels tb humiliations and during the- process of payment, 

the d!Am;nns seiz^ by the coller and vigourously shaken ' and pulled about in' 

order to- show him his degradation. “t As time passed Jazlya could hot 

b^ levied in such spirit and became a tax, pure and simple. Jaziya was not inipos- 
ed upon women and children, the insane and the imbecile. ! 

The sultans of Delhi charged ten, twenty and forty iankas as ^Jasi^a 
from the poor, the middle class and the rich respciively. Al&uddTn realised 
]aatya from his Hindu subjects, but he does not seem to have imposed it in the 
spirit .'of orthodox jurists cited above. Complaining about the contumacy of 
KhUis zxvii Muqaddams the Sultan said, *' they themselves did not pay any of 
he taxes \aziya\ Karl and Oiaral^X This cle^ly «shbw8 that ]aziyd 

was one of the major taxes prevalent. The vanquished Deccan princes sent 
annual tribute to the imperial capital. What they sent may be termed as ^aziyal 
but It was ihore of a political tribute rather than a tax jevied from non-Muslims- 
Of the same nature were the tributes from the Rajput States. 

Contemporary chroniclers do give the figures of the revenue collected froth' 
Jaziyahut they do not give figures for KAara/atid other taxes eUher. It is, how- 
ever, not unreasonable to surmise that the income from Jaziya was not iiiconsit, 
derable since it was levied from so vast a population of non-belivers. Jaziya was 
realised only from non-Muslims and was naturally cancelled by conversion . ta 
Islam. Thus, though conversion to Islam meant glorification of the faith it also 
meant loss to the royal exchequer. Consequently the sultans who were more in 
need of money, and not very much religiously inclined, must have disfavoured 
conversion. It is obvious that such kings cannot receive so favourable a treat at 
the hands of the orthodx * Ulama as sultans like Ffrpz Tughlaq, who, strangely . 


, * Aghnides p. 309. 

t See Yhsut in Aghnides pp. 406-7, 630, Compare in this connection .Q4sl 
Mughists inveighing to Sultan * AlSuddin about the status of the iiMml. So far aa fhe , 
status of the sisiml in Muslim law was concerned the information of the QSa! 
Was correct . 

* I Barant p. 891« 
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M.oiagh, wer« enthasiatic both about Jatijfa and conversions at ‘ the^ same dme. 

adnj^iftoators like Balban,; AUnddIn and Muhammad Tugtdaq repllsdsh* 
Royal Treasury was of greater imp^ortance than conversion ofothe 
infidels. They suffered the non-Muslims not necessarily because, they V^ere.brdad* 
minded and cosmopolitan in their outlook but because they. gained by the non* 
hOudlima: teniaidittg noa<Muslims. Altluddin succeeded as the king,, what if he 
invitai the nimthienta of the priestly class. ' 

: J V * ' i is' " ' J ' . ' • • ■ 

j. 'Khums^ as the wprd signifies, was one-fifth share of the state in the 'splits 
ol The four-fifth share was distributed among thesoldiers^ 
$ttltansAUuddin, who. was always much in need.of money and also disliked 
to .gi^w Qpu^t/ disregarded the law and appropriated four-fifths to the state 
treasury. This scale continued to obtain till Firoz Tughlaq reverted to the bid 
practice of appropriating one^fifth of the booty to the exchequer.. 

. . >^a^a^is a religious tax levied only from the Muslims. By paying 2 ak(ii 
a.ndj 7 ;,tlt)freby sbai^ing his property with the needy a Muslim purifies himseli of 
S^^riqe., Thus the payment of zakUx^ an obligation between God and man arid i{. 
^nnot be collect^ by iof ce.* But since it is an act of piety to pay zak^i and since 
k is based on a.^lear injunction of the Quran it must be realised by the Im&m. Zakdi 
is no|;4evied Qp primdrt necessaries of life like dwelling housesi clothes, otcnsiisi 
^layes and aniojials ii[i;ra for ploughing prriding.f It is charged only on ^'apparent 
properly*! such as gokl and silver, herds and merchandise, and only when suck 
property exc^s a certain ^taxable minimum (nt^sad). The Muslim jurists have 
been very liberal in i^ing the On non-apparent property the owner has' 
an option to pay whatever he likes without being coerced in any way. Generally 
speaking Zdkdi amounted to i/4oth of the property! 

In India Zakdt ..ceased to be a religious tax imposed only on the Muslimst 
though an » orthodox sovereign like Firoz Shah included it in the Hat oiiatatef 


. . . Agbuidvs p. 297. 

.t Aghnides^p. 207f Tripathi.: **'AspsetB ** p. 846. 

t* DriQurMhi ( adnkinistration p. 93 } state that ** ZakAt was levisd by the ^ 
sultans pf Delh|,^^thQugh the chronicles do not expressly mention tins fact. The reason ' 
for this silence seems to be that they were writing for Muslim readers, to whom the 
levy of uakal by an Islamic administration would be too obvious a fact to be mention* 
ed”. The argument is not convincing. Zdkai tax was perhaps the most difficult to assess 
and still more difficult to realise. It was levied on " apparent property Nbw, we 
know, that in medieval times people used to hide their pOBsessiODS lest the sultan 
should come to know of their wealth. It was so especially in AlAuddin’s times* Thus' 
no kdkai could be realised on property carefully enclosed in the four^walls of: « hoiisP ' 
or buried underground. Moreover it is human nature to avoid payment of a tax until it* 
U almost forcibly realised by the state, and if a man can avoid payment with inipuDityi 
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&xei|^. I^ IA'dia Za^t was levied in the shape oi import duties; ol grazhtgytee on 
riiilk producing animais or those which went for pasture lind Was realised 'hoth 
ffoAi 'MtiBlims ' and non*Mu3litns. According to the Islamic leiW' import duties for* 
MusUftis were 5% and for non-Muslims io% of the commodity.* ‘ ^ - f 

lYJL . A large number of graded officials was appointed to carry bacthe. rt^petme^ 
asdministration. The credit of the success with which the ordera: Oif the Sultaat 
were enforced .and* full share of the revenue realised goes to the deputy 
('NaiK.vuLalr ) Sharf Qayini.f For several years this officer made streni:|Ottwefidrts: 
to- apply the ordinances of the sultan to most oi northern India. He iiifas sudeesstj; 
ful in introducing the system of measurement in the districts Tound Delhi; like. 
Palam,. Revarl, Afghanpur^ Amroha, Badaon and Koel as also . m the divisiona ofi 
Deopalpvr, Lahore, Samanah and Sunam in the west, upio. Katehar (Rohtlkbabd)* 
in the east and .portions of Malwa and Rajputana ( e. g. Bay ana and Jhaip), Jn fbe; 
south.'but.not in Gujarat, Malwa and Avadb. Thus it is clear that ^ayatein ! q{c 
measurementi 5o% revenue, and grazing.tax were enforced.in.the oft* the: 

empire and some outdying. provinces in north and west but not in thetwhole.pL 
the empire. Nevertheless even this was a great achievement for AlauddTn.:^iid.; 
his deputy minister Sharf Qayinl, to whose accomplishments and eSicienty.*, 
BaranI pays a well deserved tribute. 

. Sharf Qayinl took drastic steps to remove the mal-adminjstratiph in., tlic. 
revenue, department. The conversion of large areas into crown landsi jafj^ 4ieir 
direct relations with the state necessitated steps for realisation pt ^eveaun^VP full., 
** One of the standing evils in the revenue collection consisted in defective realisa-.- 
tion which usually left large balances to be accounted for. As the revenue system 
was yet in the 'making and the machinery for assessment and coUelctiQn= VCas yet 
undeveloped, unrealised, balances were probaly inevitable. Moreover, ' the t 
lower revenue officialSi whose number must necessarily have been m created with: 
the increase in the area of crown lands^ were corrupt and. extortionate, Alhuddfiv^ 


fie would never like to pay. could not be realised forcibly since compnlsibh' 

vitiates its character Again it could only bo applied to a property held in peaseisiwikt 
of the owner for at least one year; If a person, just to avout Zcptdti transferred .hia: 
taxable property to somebody else even a day before the date of paypisnt^ h^^cs^c^: 
from making payment (Aghnides pp. 6 30>38). Lastly the collectors of are npb^ 

subject to audit. There was no check to a collector’s realising a certain sum' of 
money in Zdkdt and depositing a lesser amount in the exchequer* Such a vague taxj^ad^ 
no place in Alftuddln’s system of revenue administration. 

• Aghjuidesp. 318. 

t -The Calcutta taxt of BaranI has Qai (p. 288) but Major Fuller’s Ms* has 
QainL The latter is the correct form and is well known in Persia. . : ' ' 

X Tripathi : Some Aspects of Muslim Administration. - - ; : . ^ ‘ « 
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determined to do away with these evils. He created a d^epartment known as the, 
P^van-^y-Mustakhraj. The Mbstakhraj was entrusted with the duties of in(}uiring. 
i^to |he arrears lying in the name of collectors, and of realising theni.* He jj^jBeijj; 
punished the k^rkuns to realise the balances in full. Equally drastic 

measures were taken to stop corruption among patvdrxs and other lower officials 
oi.theftvenue department. Realising that the low salaries of the official tempted 
theift to accept and even extort bribes, the Sultan increased theic salaries so thit 
they could ^live in ^respectability and comfort. But this did not improve matters' 
and ^corruption niiiQing the lower officials continued. ^ The Sultap ruthlessly 
punished all those found guilty of corruption. The punishments seem to have* 
be^ sievere indeed, for, as AUuddfn told Qftiel Mughl^ he had brought to book: 
tfaoaSMdsf .: of clerks and collectors, had reduced them to beggary and had made. 
tlfeitf»ddih sore. The strict vigilance of Al&uddin over the. conduct of the/oMrUi 
the inspection of their revenue books by superior officers^ and. the. 
Sidfan himself, and^the ruthless punishments with which they were visited .'ior' 
acttpting bribes and falsifying accounts, brought the lower offices t)ftthe revenue; 
department into disrepute. The revenue officials regarded their office worse than, 
plague^., and for five hundred or one thousand tankahs they were k^pt in. 
}^ils.JbcrmaAy:years..Baranl fayperbolically. says that one would not give bis 
daughter in marriage to a revenue official, while the dffice of the superinUndent 
was only accepted by one who had no regard for life, for these officials 
passed mbst of their days in jail frequently receiving blows and'kicks.t At last 
the stern punishments of Alaoddin had their effect. Ziyauddln affirms that it was 
no longer possible for any one to take even a tankak from either a' Hindu or 
Iffdi^atarhan by way of bribe or extortion.^ 

jsy <:*;Be{ore closing the discussion on revenue administration it may be pointedv 
oni 'that- Alauddin neither abolished the nor tlie system. He only, 

abrogated the privileges of the landlord class, crushed their contumacy and^ 
compelled them to lead a life oj frugality if not of destitution. By his excessive, 
demands he in no way benefitted the peasantry for which Ziy&uddTn bitterly 
criticises the monarch. It is certain that Alaiiddln’s regulations were an outcome* 
pi political exigencies, yet it was not impossible for him to be less tyrannical to 
the tillers of. the soil, to the merchants and to bis own revenue officials whose 
Aesh he made ' '-sore. Everything in AlauddTn-s administration smacked of 
f^6e, and if Shaikh BashTr pointed out that Alauddin’s government had very 
shatloy foundations, he was not incorrect. Economic prosperity and not force 

• Barani pp. 288-89, 292. 

Ibid p. 296* has 10,000, bnt.the figure may not he accepted* literally. 

t Ibid. p. 289. . : ; : 

I Ibid. p. 289, J • • : : ^ ; 
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is the foundation of a stable government. But Alauddin wanted to impoverish 
bis countrymen so that the word rebellion ” should not pass their lips. He 
exploited them economically. 

But Barani’s invectives that Al&uddtn’s measures were meant to crush 
the Hindus as such are quite baseless. Nobleman, traders, cultivators, all bore 
the brunt of Al&uddtn*8 regulations; but since agriculture was confined mainly 
to the Hindus they suffered most. Land was the main source of state revenues 
then, as it is now, and Sultan increased it to the maximum possible. The result 
Was the grinding down of the peasant class, while the Kkuis and Muqaddams 
Were* reduced to the status of low peasantry, shorn of their time 
honoured privilege. 



JODHPUR’S TIMELY HELP TO JAIPUR 

M. M. Pandit Bisheahwar Nath Reu, Jodhpur. 


Maharaja Ajitsingh was the posthumous son of Maharaja Jaswantsingh I. 
of Marwar and| as soon as the latter died at Jamrud, Emperor Aurangzeb annex* 
ed Marwar and tried to take the infant son of the late Maharaja in his custody «. 
But on account of the devotion of the Maharaja’s loyal Sardars, all his plans 
were frustrated and, on his death at Ahmadanagar, in the Deccan, Maharaja 
Ajitsingh defeated the Mughal officers and took possession of the Jodhpur fort. 

When this news reached Muhammad Muazzam, the son of the late Empe* 
ror, who ascended (he throne of Delhi under the name of Emperor Bahadurshah, 
he marched against Marwar. In this campaign he was accompanied by Savai 
Raja Jaisingh of Amber. As Savai Raja Jaisingh sided with prince Azam, Bahadur* 
shah placed Vijaising, the younger brother of Jaisingh, on the throne of Amber 
and took Savai Raja with him in the campaign against Jodhpur. But shortly 
afterwards the new Emperor received the news of the rebellion of Kambakhsh 
in the Deccan and therefore he concluded a treaty with Maharaja A jit and procee* 
ded towards the Deccan, taking along with him Maharaja Ajitsingh and Savai 
Raja Jaisingh. The emperor Bahadurshah showed great respect to the Maharaja, 
yet, on the pretence of managing the Jodhpur state, he sent some of his nobles 
there and took it again under his control. Maharaja A jit was watching all these 
developments and when the Imperial army crossed the Narbada he, with Savai 
Raja, returned to Jodhpur and retook Jodhpur. After this, he set out to annex 
Sambhar and in this he was accompanied by Savai Raja Jaisingh. After defeating 
the Sayyads there, the armies of Jodhpur and Amber made a joint occupation of 
Sambhar. Then the combined armies oi the Maharaja and Savai Raja marched 
against Amber and seized it. 

On receipt of this news, Savai Raja went to Amber, while Maharaja 
Ajitsingh, after subduing Rao Indrsingh of Nagaur, returned to bis capitol. 

Owing to the Sikh rebellion in thePnnjab in i7io A. D. Bahadur Shah 
was compelled to acknowledge the right of the Maharaja over Jodhpur and that 
of the Savai Raja over Amber. 

In i7i8 A. D. the friction betweien Emperor Farrukshiyar and the Sayyad 
brothers rose to its highest pitch and therefore the Emperor sent for the 
Maharaja to gain his help. But before the Maharaja arrived at Delhi, Savai Raja 
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Jaisingh poisoned the ears of the Emperor against the Maharaja. We leaon from 
a letter of the Maharaja, dated the 4th May, i7i9 A. D. addressed to his officer 
Dayaldas, that when the Maharaja noticed the changed attitude of the Emperor, 
he joined hands with the Sayyad brothers. This resulted in the assassination of 
Farrukhsiyar and the installation of Rah-uddarjat in his place on the throne of 
Delhi. After this, when the Sayyad brothers despatched a detachment against 
the Savai Raja to punish him and deprive him of Amber, Maharaja Ajitsingh 
again came to his rescue and the detachment had to be recalled. 

In i7i9 A. D., in the time of Emperor Shah Jahan II, Savai Raja joiiiod 
Shaistakhan in organising a rebellion at Agra, which was soon suppressed. This 
time again the ruler of Amber was saved from the fury of Sayyad brothers by the 
influence of Maharaja Ajitsingh. This fact is evidenced by another letter of l^e 
Maharaja written to Dayalda?. 

We learn from a third letter of the Maharaja, dated the 12 th November, 
i722 a. D., written to Dayaldas from Sambhar, that when Gesukhan, removing 
the military post of Savai Rs^ja Jaisingh, annexed Hindon, the Maharaja helped 
the Savai Raja with his contingent in order to recapture the town. 

In i787 A. D., when Maharaja Bijayasingh was the ruler of Jodhpur and 
Maharaja Pratapsingh was that of Jaipur, the Sindhiya, siding with Rajkumar 
Mansingh, son of late Maharaja Prithviraj of Jaipur, sent out a Mahratta army to 
install the said Rajkumar on throne of Jaipur. The Jodhpur Maharaja detailed 
a contigent to the help of Maharaja Pratapsingh and this led to the defeat of thle 
Maharattas in the well known battlefield of Tungan. 

These are some of the noteworthy instances ol assistance given by the 
Maharajas of Jodhpur to the Maharajas of Jaipur in their hour of need, and had 
these been withheld, the history of Jaipur would have been written in a 
different manner. 



INTRIGUES AT THE MUGHAL COURT 
IN THE REIGN OK EMPEROR MUHAMMADSHAH 

M. M. Pandit Bithethwar Nath Reu, Jodhpur. 


Introduction 

When Muhammadshah, the Mughal Emperor being displeased with 
Raushanuddaula, appointed Nawab Shamsamuddaula as his ministeri.the latter 
soon deputed Maharaja Abhayasingh as Governor of Gujrat and asked him to 
proceed to take charge of the province and send back Sarbaland^ the previous 
Governor. The Maharaja accomplished this task and also persuaded Peshwa Baji 
Rao I, the Peshwa of Shahu the Raja of Satara to side with the Mughal Emperor 
agaiitst Tryambak Rao the commander of the ruler of Satara. But the intrigues 
of the Mughal court upset all his ( Maharaja's ) future plans as will be seen from 
the letter, dated the i8th May i73i A. D., wrritten by Maharaja Abhayasingh of 
Jodhpur to his ambassador at the Mughal court. 

( Transtation of the letter ) 

( Top lines in Maharaja's own hand writing ) 

Your letter was brought to our notice. Whatever we have done is known 
to every body. If the Nawab (Shamsamuddaula) does not require our help, we 
would also do accordingly. Do what we have ordered you in writting. Get all tbo 
things done and if he ( the Nawab ) is not willing to do any thing then write to 
us in clear words and you should also jisk permission to leave the place. 

It is our command. 

( Contents of the Royal seal ) 

By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to sovereign ruler, 
King of Kings, supreme prince, Maharaja Shri Abhayasingh Deva, who shines 
like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Son and Vinayak-may these five deities always 
bestow favours. 

( Approval of the letter in Maharaja’s own calligraphy ) 

It is our command. 

( Letter ) 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings, paramount seve* 
riegn, Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghji Deva and Mabaraj-kumar Shri Ramsinghji 
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Deva, Bhandari Amarsingh and Purohit Vardhaman should note their 
favours. 

We have received your letter and noted the contents. When you had a 
talk with the Nawab ( Shamsaniuddaula ) after our victory over Tryambak Rao; 
Yadgarkhan put forward a plea that the rewards would be given when Baji Rao 
would be finished, and if the same are given now, the Mughals would take it ill. 
He (Yadgarkhan ) further added that the rewards to the Maharaja and Jai Singh ji 
( the ruler of Amber ) would be got considered simultaneously. On this point you 
had a discussion and submitted a detailed application to the Nawab, a true copy 
of which you have sent to us, and written everything in this connection (to us), 
.which we have noted. You should tell the Nawab, what the status of the Mughals 
is, that he places so much reliance on them. We have brought Baji Rao to the 
JEmperor’s side, with the same intention, under the orders of the Emperor and on 
the words of the Nawab. But the Nawab neither realised it nor sent a Farmau 
( letter ) of assurance ( to Baji Rao ). But as he received letters from other persons 
(about the evil motives of the Emperor), he went away dissatisfied. We do not 
mind it. If the Nawab wants to get these things done, he should carry out what- 
ever we write from here for the work and expenses, and also patronise Raja Sahu. 
Then we would arrange for all these and if he wants to pick up a quarrel with 
Baji Rao, he would arrange for the required expenses, and we shall manage it. 
Refer both these points ( to Nawab ) and inform us (of his reply). Further he 
says that the rewards will be paid after killing Baji Rao, but formerly when we 
punished Sarbaland Khan, then also w'e were promised everything to our full 
satisfaction. Now they tell us thus. There are some persons, who spoil others 
work and therefore the Nawab ought *not to pay heed to their words, and those 
persons, who spoil the work in this way should be brought round. They say 
that the rewards to Jai Singhji and to the Darbar would be got considered simul- 
taneously, but it is not known what rewards are due to Jai Singhji now. For his 
work at Ujjain, Agra was kept under his charge and he was also given expenses 
arid helpers. Whatever he did there is fully known to the Nawab. There was only 
one Holkaf Malhair Rao, a servant of Baji Rao, but he (Jai Singh) paid him ten 
lacs of rupees, and instead of this whole of the country was devastated (by Malhar 
Rao). Even with this result, he was paid ro much. The State like Bundi was given 
to Budh Singh’s servant, his ( Jaisingh’s ) Diwan's son was given a Mansab of five 
thousand. Gujar Juj (?), who was a servant, was given a Mansab of two thousand 
and a title of * Rao Moreover, his other requests were also granted. Whereas 
we in the case of Sarbaland did not care for our life and money and this is 
known to all. But all this is to no effect. Though we had to face an enemy, who 
attacked us with one lac of cavalry yet, neither expenses were sent nor helpers 
were deputed, or any other consideration was given. Even then, we successfully 
tried to win over one of the two leaders of the enemy, who were servants of the 
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same master, and prepared Baji Rao Cone of themj to fight on our side and help- 
ing him with a large army of our own routed Tryambak Rao and Asaf Jah’s 
armies, as well as Pilu and Panwar Anand RaO| who were advancing against us at 
the head of 60,000 men. But Yadgar Khan belittled everything. The Nawab is a 
man of sagacity and he should not be unaware of the facts. If Yadgar Khan 
says such thing on your face then it is your duty to bring him round. Do not 
keep Yadgar Khan with you in your future talks with the Nawab. Keep a man 
who can be relied on and who would not oppose our plans, and help in securing 
rewards and Jagirs for us and Rajadhiraj. There is not much difference in these 
demands, as we are asking for only those that were held by Maharaja Shri Jas« 
want Singhji and Maharaja Shri Ajit Singhji and it is not justifiable for the Nawab 
to reduce them, as we hope still for something more. Put this matter plainly 
before him. Further, the Nawab as well as you yourself have written to us about 
the cases of the Jagir holders, but the situation here is this. It is very difficult to 
meet the administrative expenses of the province from the lands under the direct 
state control and those under the Jagirdars. But the Nawab thinks of something 
grand about the revenue of the province. Therefore ask the. Nawab to write to the 
Diwan (Revenue Officer) that after inspection, he should pay us the expenses, 
which are actually required for our forces, and send the surplus whatsover may 
be to the Nawab, but if there is any dificit it should be made up by the Nawab 
from there (Delhi). If he wants to retain us here and at the same time takes away 
the Khalsa and ]agir lands from our control, then he should, in addition to our 
holdings and Jagir fix an amount for us according to the recommendations of the 
Diwan (Revenue Officer) and Bakhshi (Military Officer) and the same may be 
paid to us every month. If he gives no consideration to any of these demands, 
you should take his permission and come here to us. Tell him in clear words 
that as there is no hope of our request being granted, and the local Jagirdars 
here are clamouring, it is not advisable for us to prolong our stay here under 
these conditions. 

We have also written direct to the Nawab in clear terms, that with great 
efforts we have punished the enemies this year, and saved the province from 
devastation, that after the rains, we have to strengthen the landings of the 
Narbada and chastise the invaders, but this cannot be done without sufficient 
men. Therefore put all this plainly before him. 

Kanthst has come this side. In a view to punish him, therefore, our army 
is after him. He is inclined to join our service. If he does this, so much the 
better, otherwise he would be punished. The purport of your talks with the 
Nawab and his letter was submitted to us, which we have noted, and the reply 
there of will be sent afterwards. We have come to know about your sending a 
draft. The next draft ( Hundi ) should be dispatched in his ( Nawab's ) presence 
and you should also inform us of the discount rate. 
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You wrote os about the requests o! Urjan Singh and Dalel Singh; we had 
already passed orders about Dalel Singh, and if the Nawab is willing, he 

should be sent, but if he you should acquaint the Nawab with 

the position. The letter addressed to the Nawab may be shown to him and 
everything should be settled accordingly. It is our command. Dated the 
9th day of the dark half of Jyestha, i787 V. S. ( i788 V. S. Chaitradi ) 
(i8th May, i73i A. D.). 



SWISS COMPANIES AND CAPTAIN POLIER 
IN THE MILITARY SERVICE OF 
THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY 

Dr. KalikinkAT Datta, Patna 


The Court of Directors in England sent to India four Companies* of 
Swiss troops, each composed of too men. Their services were enlisted by the 
English East India Company in India, particularly against the French. Orme 
refers to the arrival at Madras in i752 of two Swiss Companies commanded by 
Swiss Captains.f When the French had reached the proximity of Fort St. David 
in i 752, a company of Swiss under Captain Schaub was sent on boats from 
Madras to intercept them.! ‘But they were captured by some Frenchmen sent by 
Dupleix on a vessel from Pondicherry and were detained there as prisoners of 
war.$ Immediately on hearing of this news. Major Lawrence embarked for Fort 
St, David with another party of Swiss troops under Captain Gaupp.|| 

Captain Paul Philip Polier was commander of one such company. The 
services of his company were for some time transferred from Madras to Bengali 
most probably early in 1 753. On the nth January, 1 753, he presented himself 
before the Council in Calcutta and informed the members there that his men 
were daily deserting that place, and that sixteen of them some belonging to his 
own town and enjoying his greatest confidence had already gone away. He 
observed that the P'rench (at Chandernagore ) seduced them by indirect means 
and sent them to Pondicherry, the “ open situation of Calcutta making it 
impossible for him to prevent their flight. He proposed to take back his officers 
and men to the southern coast, where he hoped to take efiective steps against 
the inconveniences and to render bettet service to the English Company. 

To prevent prejudice to the interests of the Company^ Captain Polier 
joined Major Lawrence with loo soldiers of his party on ist April, i753. With 


* Letter from Court, 11th February, 176G, para 113. 
t Indostan, Vol. I, p. 269. 

t Lawrence, A Narrative of the War on the Coromonial Ooaet, p. 84. 

• Ibid. 

II Ibid. 

T Letter to Court, lltb February, 1766, para 61. 

^ Letter to Court, 16th January, 1763, para 4. 
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this reinforcement the Major wanted to storm the French camp at Trivacli.* On 
arriving at Trichinopoly on the 6th May, i753, Major Lawrence found that 
among others one Serjeant and i5 men of a Swiss Company had deserted his 
detachment.f But Captain Polier and his party remained iaithful, though they 
unknowingly committed a tactical military blunder.^ On the 12 th May, i754. 
Captain Polier commanded the British troops as Major Lawrence was confined 
to bed from illness. While he was then trying to assist one detachnent under 
Captain Caillaud, the French ** disabled one of his field pieces as also one of the 
latter.^ Captain Polier’s battalion was present in the army under Colonel Alexan- 
der Heron during its march from Madura towards the end of May i755.;i Advis- 
ed by the Madras Council to return to Arcot, the Nawab of the Carnatic left 
Triebinopoly for his capital on the 9th July, i755, accompanied by an escort of 
3oo Europeans and 1000 sepoys under the command of Captain Polier.H 

Towards the end of i755, the Court of Directors in England decided to 
stop the recruitment of men from Switzerland and for the four Swiss Companies 
anc^ to put 'them on equal footing with the English battalions in all respects 
except in the number of each of the former which was to be limited to i4o meirijv 
Captain Polier being the oldest of all the Swiss military officers in India was 
given a new Commission investing him with the senior most rank among them.§ 
CaptaijU Paul Philip Polier was the uncle of his better-known kinsman Antoine 
I^ouis Henry Polier,@ 


• Orme, Tndostan, Vol. I, p. 283; Lawrouce, Narralivg, p. 42. 
t Orme, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 287. 
t Ibid. p. 289. 

$ Orme, Vol. I, p. 367; Lawrence, Narraiive, p. 65. 

II Orme. Vol. I, p. 393. 
f Ibid, p. 395; Lawrence, p. 87. 

y Letter from Court, 11th February, 1766, paras 108-113. 

) Ibid. 

@ Stntal! Past and PresMt, Vol, VI, pp. 17(5-77; Proceedings, ludtan fftsloruia, 
JSifiordB Oemmidsiont .VolXlif 
O.C....59 



pMksita janamejava 

IN THE BRSHAMANAS AND THE UPANlSADS 
IDENTICAL WITH THE PiRIKSITA JANAMEJAVA 
IN THE MAHiBHiRATA 

Lt. Col. R. D. Karamarkar, Poona 


Prof. Radha Kumud Mookerji, in his Presidential address, delivered at the 
History Section of the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore, in i935, has 
asserted that the Pdriksita Janamejaya who is referred to in the i^atapatha and 
Aitareya Brahmanas and in the Brhadaranyakopanisad must be regarded as diffe- 
rent from and older than the person of the same name referred to in the 
MahabhartU: who performed the snake-sacrifice at TaksasiU, and at whose court 
the Mahabharata was recited for the first time by VaHamp&yana. It is proposed 
in this paper to show that the arguments urged by Prof. Mookerjee areunconvin- 
ing and that the Janamejaya referred to in Vedic Literature mainly on the strength 
of the evidence about the contemporaniety of Yajuavalkya, J.aname]aya and 
Vai^ampayana. There is nothing inherently improbable about the information 
according to Vedic traditions as Prof. Mookerjee puts it, so as to make it impos* 
sible to be associated with the Janamejaya in the Mahabharata. Prof. Mookerjee 
accepts 2:00 B. C. as the date of the Brahmana works and Janamejaya referred 
to in them, while he places the Janamejaya in the Mahabharata about i4oo B. C. 
Our position is that the Mahabharata war and Janamej-’ya, the descendant of the 
Pandavas mentioned there in, should be placed about 3ooo B. C. or the traditional 
date, and the other Janamejaya, the ancestor of the Paudavas about 36oo B. C. 

Even admitting that the lists of the kings in the Purfioas are not quite 
reliable and contain errors, both of commission and omission, we think that it is 
possible to arrive at some satisfactory solution by considering dispassionately all 
the evidence contained in the Puranas. As a matter of fact, it would have been a 
wonder if there had been no such inaccuracies as regards details, event* etc. in 
the Pur&nas, written as they have been under very adverse conditions. But the 
testimony of the Puranas as regards main and important events is surprisingly 
trustworthy and cannot lightly be brushed aside. 

The PrficTna Caritra ICosa (in Marathi) has listed as many as ninejaname* 
jayas, but only two are Janamejaya Parlksita ( son of Parlksit). For our present 
purpose, therefore, it is only the two Parlksita Janaroejayas that have, to be con- 
sidered, The following facts which cannot be disputed can be culled from the 
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Mahabh&rata and the Puranas’about]the two Janamejayas in question ( Janamejaya, 
the ancestor of the Pandavas is referred to below as senior Janamejaya and the 
descendant of the Pandavas as Junior Janamejaya) 

The Mahaftbharata ( Adiparvan, 89 ) says 

I ( ) II 3o 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

gcj: cticft fw, II 42 

••a ••• ••• 

?i«n 1 

^ yrR=^?4T3ggjT; 1 44 

arfiRT^ fw^rsPR II 45 

3^: ¥RC^ f^rfe^nsfl: I 

|| 47 

ts^s HIRci: II 48 

5RraT; Wcir JT? R^: I 
'|?Rri^: iRtrai: R II 49 

'Rjf?RR «RrrRi5=TO*T: || 5o 

f?RP!$S«T ?;RIT#5RT 3^S».t f | etc. 

In the very next Adhy&ya ( Adiparvan 9o ) on being asked by Janamejaya 
to give more details about his dynasty, Vaisaiupayana makes no mention of 
Janamejaya as the son of Partksita, while describing the decendants of Kuru : — 

f?: ^ gmtrft 5fT>T I 51? | 4l 

^rJRl I I 42 

3R*^^ ?R I I 43 

' <iftfisRas 3?nfi W I 1 44 

I cf^RtTR ?? i 

, ti^qrj: iipr I 

It is possible to equate 3iT^RR with ®“d to say that in this 

Adhy&ya details about the wives are given and that there is no real contradiction 
between the two versions. 

The Viffju-Pur&tja gives four sons to both the qftftj^s 

f^s 4^^ 


1V-I9-I9 
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IV-20-I-2 

(In IV. 21 1-2 where the VisnupurSna mentions the future kiugd, we read 

II The is qf?:fi8gR[ and Par&^ara is 

predicting these future events for the benefit of Maitreya. It appears to us that 
the reference to these four sons in both the places may be due to the fact that 
the line etc. in IV 20-1 above was intended to be inserted in 

IV, 2 1 -I by some copyist who, on the strength of the passage mentioning future 
events which had been known to him to have happened long belore, noted that 
fact there as a past event. Or this is but a pure coincidence that both the 
happened to have exactly the same number of sons bearing 
the same names ). 

The Harivaiii^'a ( I. 32 j says that Janamejaya was the son of Pariksita the 
second son of Kuru. Janankjaya had five so?is • :3rfl&5T, g^«T, 

and fcfijcv^ is mentioned as a sou of The Harivamsa also mentions 

that in the Kuruvamsa there were two Pariksitas, three Bhimsenas, and two 
Janamejayas. So according to this authority and ^3?%^ are no^ 

the brothers, but sons of Janamejaya. The Agnipurana mentions these three as 
brothers of Janamejaya. 

Junior Jaiamejaya : — We have more detailed and certain information 
about him from the Mahabharata and the Puranas. Thus the Mahabharata 
( Adiparvan, 9o ) says 

^ II \\ 

^ II Vi II 

vm qps^r ^ || n 

The names of the brothers of Janamejaya are given in Adipaivan III-i. • 

ri?q | 

This Janamejaya performed the sarpa-satra,' when the Mahabh&rata was 
for the first time recited to him by Vaisampayana. Vy&sa was also present at 
that lime. Adiparvan 4S, gives the names of 'the priests who attended th^ 
sarpa-satra. 


g5rRr«q9inr9r5 I 

qs^t |i v, || 



,, , ; pMksita JANAMEJAYA , ,-i^ 

?[ns[s i • • 

3n%^: f^: II <i 1 i■^ 

5^5?^: i?R^: II ^ H 

> The Purapas give more details as (ollows. Janamejaya. ^|i^^;iraUfd 
or who invited Yftj>?avallcya to act as the Bf^roan priest 

at the A^vamedha sacrifice, thus supercecding Vaisamp&yana, who, aided by a 
section of, th^ Brahmapas, revolted against Jitn,amejaya, cursed him and forc^ 
.him to abdicate in favour of his son I ‘ ' ' '' ' 

Janam^jaya is stated also to have performed two Atvamedha sacrifices. 
Thus, Vayupur&pa says. 

^iw5tq: 

jrrpq*. ^rr’-fefw^: qqi II ( Adh. 99 ) 

.! era*. Sd 3[RfR>t I 

The Matsyapur&na ( Adh. 5o ) uses practically the same words to describe the 
events, sxcept that instead of it reads lT^qrjR#n>:, and for the 

last time, tTOlfsfi^ 3^ I 

. The Visnupurana ( IV, 2 i ~2 ; mentions Yajnavalkya as the teacher of 
jSaUntka, ( after Janamejaya ) 

5irj{^^rKiwf^Rsi5rJr: 'K 'ftqWnmRf ^1 

■ ■ 

It is not necessary to refer to other Puranas for our present purpose. The 
following reliable facts can be said to have emerged about the two Janamejayas, 
from the Mahabharata and the Puranas : — 

Senior Jawamejaya Junior Janamejaya 

p) He was a grand-son of Kuru. (0 He was the grand-^dn of 

Abhimanyu. 

There is no. definite cyiden-ce fis regards the numbers of generations 
between the senior J. and Junior J. At any rate the number must not have bean 
less than ten. It could have been as much as 20 . > ; 

. fa) The name of his son was 

or 

^Heissonless according to one 
account. } 


( 2 ) The name of his son was 

who succeeded him. ' ^ ^ 
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Senior Janamejaya Junior Janamejaya 

(3) were his (3) and were his 

brothers or sons ( and two more J. three brothers. 

( Oh the authority ol the Pr&cina Caritra Kofa. ) 

(4) He was contemporary of 
and possibly 

of Mithila. 

(5) He had preformed two A^va> 
medha Sacrifices and the famous 

(6) tHe had also some 
to his discredit but no 

details have been given in the 
well-known Pur&nas. 

(7) According to the Bhfigavata, 
was his Purohit at the 

According to the Vayu and Matsya Pur&pa, as many as eighty Janamejayas 
in all are going to be kings. 

Now we sUU turn to the * Vedic traditions As the Br&hmapas and the 
.Upani^ads do not dehnilely state to which Parik;ita Janamejaya they are refer- 
ing, it would be our endeavour to find out from the information obtained from 


( 4 ) He whs a cbntemporary of 

and of Mithila. 

(5) •He had preformed one A^va- 
medha to get rid of S TOj j r qT, when 

' Indcota ■ Daivfipa i^aunaka acted 
as the priest. 


• ThU is mentioned in the i^antiparvan ( Adh. 160—62 ). As the story is given 
it cannot refer to the Junior Janamejaya unless we regard these 
AdhySyas in the i^antiparvan as interpolations. It is also mentioned in the Pur&oas 
that as a result of the the divine chariot secured by TayStii which had been 

in the possession of the Puru dynasty up to Janamejaya passed onto Vasu from 
whom it passed on to Brhadratha and JarBsaxpdha and ultimately to Kr^pa. (This 
chariot episode could refer only to the Senior Janamejaya ). The mention of Indrota 
D^vftpa ^annaka raises some doubt about A^vamedha sacrifice episode) as that 
priest is shown below to be a contemporary of Janamejaya Junior. 

t The Mahftbharata Adiparvan, ( 3 ), simply says ^ 

srf ^ qrqf 5 qt II 

The Kath&kalpataru ( A big work in Mar&thi, in the Ovi containing about 40000 Ovisi 
by one MadhukarS) date 1610 A. D. ) gives very full and amaaing details about 
^anamejaya's Brahmahatyft. 
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these sources, which Janamejaya could have been in the mind of the, writers of 
the compositions, in the light of the facts concerning the Janamejayas 
given above. 

The Aitareya Brahmana tradition, says Mookerjee, is older than that of the 
i^atapatha or the Brhad&ranyaka. He also quotes Keith. The time of the Aitareyi: 
is that of Bharatas of Madhyadela, the time when the fame of Janamejaya wasat 
its height. ** 

This statement by itself may equally well apply to both the Janamejayas. ' 

(1) The Atharvaveda ( XX. 12 ?. 7-io ) refers to the Kuru kingdom under 
Janamejaya as very prosperous. 

This applies equally well to both the Janamejayas. 

( 2 ) The Aitareya Brahmana ( VII-27 ) refers to Janame]aya*s hostility tO 
the Kafyapa Brahmanas and it (VII-34) describes him as a great 
king like Aditya in prosperity. This description corroborates what is 
described in detail about the Junior Janamejaya in the Puranas. 

(3) The Aitareyabrahmana ( VIII- 2 1 ) refers Janamejaya’s Aindramah&« 
bhiseka under Tura Kavaseya and mentions Asandivant as 
his capital. 

This may apply to the Senior Janamejaya tor Asandivant is not mentioned 
as the capital of the Junior Janamejaya in the Mahabharata or, the Pur&nas. It 
must be remembered, however, that no mention is made any where in the Purana 
literature of any Asvamedha sacrifice by the Senior Janamejaya. Such a fact 
undoubtedly deserved notice. The Mahabharata ( Adiparvan, 9o-i i ) describes 
one Janamejaya son of Puru, the remotest ancestor of the Kauravas, in a very 
brief way, but does not fail to record the fact of his having performed three 
A^vamedbM sipT 1 ^ 1 

On the other hand, Puranic tradition definitely mentions the two A^vame^ 
dhas of the Junior Janamejaya. If some credence is given to the Kath&kalpataru 
version, could AsandTvanta be the new capital of Janamejaya on the PipIlikS 
mountain ? According to the BhSgavata, Tura Kavaseya was a priest at the 
sarpa-satra. This could not have been possible if he lived during the time of the 
Senior Janamejaya. We admit that different individuals, living centuries apart, 
might have the same names and the lists given in the Puranas are often suspicious 
( for instance, in the list of priests attending Janamejaya’s we come across 

the names of and who could not possibly be the same individuals as arc 
mentioned in the story of Hari^chandra and .^unah^epa in the Aitareyabrahmana^; 
but when there is some corroborative evidence from different sources, such 
mentiori has got its own valuCt 
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As regards the i^atapathabrahmapa ( and also the Brhad&ranyakopanisad )f 
ft must be remembered that the j^ukla Yajurveda to which the i^atapatha belong^ 
was first promulgated by Yajwavalkya after be had discarded the -Yajurveda 
(.which came to the called Krishna Yajurveda ), . which he had learnt from his 
teacher Vai^ainpayana, owing to a quarrel with him. Yajwavalkya, called the 
new Ya^uryeda which he secured from ^iditya ( the sun ) white Yajurveda. There 
is unanimity about this tradition. Yaj^avlkya was also a protegee of the Junior 
Janamejaya who had preferred him to his former preceptor Vaisanipayana, In spite 
of Vai^amp&yana% opposition, Y&j^avalkya succeeded in getting Janamejaya 
perform two A^vamedha sacrifices. With this back-ground the <^atapatha is 
expected to refer to the Junior Janamejaya rather than the Senior one who lived 
about six centuries before. 

( 4 ) The i^atapatba, like the Aitareyabrahmapa, mentions the capital 
Asandivan and the great prosperity of the kingdom, with special 
reference to the sweet drinks and the prize-winning horses 

• (XI-5-5-13) 

: by the Kathakalpataru show that this description applies 
more properly to the Junior Janamejaya. 

’ • (5) The i^atapatha mentions an A.svamedha sacrifice by Janamejaya 

under Indrota Daivapa Saunaka to get rid of his and 5r?15x^r. 

^ 

13-5-4-1) 

Reference had been made before to this Indrot Daivapa i^aunaka and the 
Inference in the ^anfjRarya. It appears to us that the story about the chariot 
refers to the senior Janamejaya, but the Asvamedha sacrifice under Indrota 
Daivapa .Saunaka refers to the Junior Janamejaya, for he and Indrota Daiv&pa 
i^aunak'a can be sho«n . to he contemporaries. The ^atapatha ( XIII-5-3'5'6 ) 
de6nitely says that the two were contemporaris | ^<1 

rNT# I JiTvIIW^: =^5 I 

Mr. Kolangade, also proves indirectly the same point thus:— The 
istapatha ( XI-6-a-2 ) says f RISP’ITf^fir: 

I The given in 

the .datapaths is also about as 

am, 

This shows that Indrctfa Daiyipat inqst 'have, been a very old man whef 
be officiated for Janamejaya, but so also aiid. living aJt 
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the time of Janamejaya In the same way 3:^^ , and who figure 

as important personges in the i<atapatha could have very well acted as the 
priests at the as is described in the Mahftbhftrata. At any rate 

could not have possibly lived during the time of the Senior Janamejaya. 
To get rid of the difficulty it is possible to suggest that an ancestor of 
bearing the same name might have been a contemporary of the Senior 
Janamejaya, but in the face of the direct and indirect evidence mentioned, the 
balance is undoubtedly in favour of being a contemporary of the 

Junior Janamejaya. 

We now pass on to the evidence in the Brhadfiranyaka ( III-3 ). As this 
is a very important piece of evidence, we shall quote Prof. Mookerjee's view on 
this point and make our comments on them in detail. 

Prof. Mookerjee says : — The Brhadftranyak-opanisad ( 111-3 ) has the 
following question : 

* Whither have the Pariksitas gone ? ’ and also the reply : 

** Thither, where Asvamedha sacrificers go. ** 

This reference shows, according to Prof. Mookerjee, that — (i)The 
Pariksitas had already become a part of history and a vanished glory by the 
time of this Upanisad. ( 2 ) They must have committed some grievous sins leading 
to their extinction. (3) They performed Asvamedha sacrifices to atone for their 
sins, but in vain; and that (4) these particular Pariksitas, by their performance of 
horse sacrifice, are to be distinguished from the Janamejaya of the Mahabharata 
who was known for his snake-sacrifice. 

In order to understaned thoroughly the implications involved in the 
above, we quote below the full passage in the original, 

I ^ I ^ I 

»T«t^'lcrr I I, i:rci I t 

4^ irftRjcir I f f 4 f 4 

irftfirar 1 

Bliujya L&hyftyanI and his colleagues were wandering about as Carakas 
and in course of their peregrinations happened to reach the Madra ( North 
Punjab ) where they came to the house of Patancala Kftpya, whose daughter was 
credited with the possession of supernatural power, having been possessed by 
a spirit Gandharva Sudhanvan Angirasa by name. ( Just as one might now be 
consulting a planchet or a proved ‘ medium ’ for information about the departed ). 
Bhujyua asked where the sons of Pariksita Janamejaya and others had gone. 

t>. G. ... 60 
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The Gandharva gave the answer ( which Bhujyu regards as authoritative, for the 
spirit apparently was not a bogus one ) and wants to find out by asking the same 
question to Y&jnyavalkya at the assembly conveyed by Janaka to find out 
whether Y&j^yavalkya who was very proud of his scholarship could give the 
right answer. (Bhujya hoped that Y&pavalkya would not be able to give the 
correct answer }. Now this passage, taken at its face value, does not mean much, 
but if we look at the back-ground ( which can be known from the details 
furnished by the Pur&nas ) of this question by Bhujyu, the passage becomes very 
important and informative. This passage is a typical instance where the warning 
given in the following familiar couplet — I 

can be illustrated. 

One is sure to misinterpret the present passage if the evidence of 
and not taken into account, and this is exactly what Prof. Mookerjee 

has done. 

The VftyupurSna ( Adhyaya 6i ) gives all the necessary details as regards 
the origin of the antagonism between Y&jnavalkya and Vaisamp&yana. The 
Br&hmapa sages had once decided to meet on the Meru mountain within a certain 
period. Vai^amp&yana failed to keep the appointment and became liable for a 
( be happened to accidentally trample upon his sister’s child ). As 
alread agreed to, Vaisampiyana requested his pupils to go about wandering on 
the earth to expiate his son. Y&jnyavalkya replied that he alone would expiate 
for the sin and the other pupils need not bother themselves about it. Vaisam- 
p&yana took this as an insult, asked Y&jnavalkya to return to him the Veda 
(Yajus) vidya taught to him. Y&jnavalkya did so and secured the white 
Yajurvedafrom Aditya. Thus started the feud between the preceptor and the pupil 
Janamejaya transferred his patronage from Vais^amp&yana to Y ajnavalkya and 
though Janamejaya succeeded in performing Asvamedha sacrifices with the help 
of Y&j^avalkya, Vai^amp&yana and his admirers made it too hot for him and he 
had to abdicate the throne in favour of his son <^at&nTka. Now, Bhujyu 
L&hy&yani was a Caraka, that is, one of those pupils who stood loyally by 
Vaisamp&yana and took the vow of wandering all over to expiate the sin of 
incurred by their preceptor 3 I 

11 ) He was also an antagonist of Y&j5iavaikya. 
He presumably had been wandering about for several years, away from his head- 
quarters. In the meanwhile the Parik^itas had performed the Aifvamedha 
sacrifices and had expired. Bhujyu who had heard of the death of the P&rik^itas 
in the far ofi Madra country, was naturally curious to find how the P&rikQitas 
had fared without the support of his preceptor Vaisamp&yana. He therefore 
asked the question f q to the Gandharva. YftjSavalkya by his answer 

conveyed to Bhujyu the information. The Pariki^itas, inspite of the opposition 
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of Vaisamp&yana, did succeed in performing the Asvamedba sacrifices as 
planned, and went to the worlds reserved for the performers of Asvamedba. 

This undoubtedly is the correct implication of the question and answer 
in the Bhujyu story. 

Prof. Mookerjee sees here a reference to the Pariksltas who had lived 
about six hundred years before Bhujyu*s time and had been responsible for some 
grievous sins which they tried to expiate in vain, and ultimately became extinct. 
There is hardly any argument in support of this calculation. In the first place 
the use of (imperfect tense) in the question, 

clearly shows that the death of the Pariksitas was a recent event which, it would 
have been possible for Bhujyu to witness personally ( the imperfect is used to 
describe a recent event which has happened in the past, but which could have 
been witnessed by the speaker ). The question does not point out to the 
extinction of the Pariksitas, but to the feud between Yaj^avalkya and 
Vaisampayana. 

It is thus clear that janamejaya Junior was the patron of Y aj)»avalkya 
who was the author of the j^ukla Yajurveda and most dominating personality in 
the <^atapatha and the Brhad&ranyaka. 

Prof. Mookerjee also is unnecessarily cautious in regarding 2000 B. C. as 
the date of the i^atapatha and Aitareya Br&hmai^s. The date i 4 oo B. C. accepted 
by Prof. Mookerjee for the Mah&bh&rata war cannot stand, and every thing 
points out to the view that the traditional date Zooo B. C. for the Mahabharata 
war may after all be the correct one. 


f; 
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By Dastur Dr. Hormazdiar Mirza» MA. (Boin.);Ph.D« (Lond.)» 
High Priest of the Parsisi Udvada* 

Delegates, Members, and Friends, 

I take this opportnuity, at the very outset, to thank the authorities of 
the Conference for the honour they have done me by appointing me 
President of the Iranian Section of the XIII Session of the All-India 
Oriental ‘Conference, and also to thank you, Friends, for your very kind 
co-operation. 

As President of ♦he Iranian Section, I have to address you on 
‘Importance of the Non-Zoroastrian Literatures for the Study of Pahlavi*. 
This subject was very kindly suggested to me by my learned friend, Dr. 
J. M. Unvala. But before I come to the subject proper of my Address, 
f have to make some general observations in connection with the Iranian 
Studies. 


SAD LOSS TO THE IRANIAN STUDIES 

Since we met last in Conference at Benaras in 1943, Iranian Studies 
have suffered great loss by the sad and untimely deaths of Professor 
Behramgore Tehmuras Anklesaria, M.A., and Professor Sohrab Jamsedji 
Bulsara, M.A , who passed away on the 25th November 1944 and on the 
'20th May 1945, respectively. 

Both these eminent Iranists of great erudition have rendered invaluable 
and selfless services to the Iranian Studies. Both were professors of 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian in Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy Madresa, 
and the Mulla Firoze Madresa, Bombay. Prof. Anklesaria was also the 
Principal of both the Madresas; and Prof. Bulsara was the Principal of the 
M. F. Cama Athornan Institute, Andheri, Bombay. They were members 
of this Conference since its inception in 1919; and had graced the 
Presidential Chair of this Section. 
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Prof. Anklesaria was appointed President of the Iranian Section of 
the Eighth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, held at Mysore in 
December 1935. The valuable work done by Prof. Anklesaria in connec- 
tion with the important and unique Iranian manuscripts of the Pahlavi 
texts, a cherished heritage from his illustrious father, will ever remain a 
fitting memorial to the selfless and devoted services, rendered by him for 
the advancement of Iranian Studies. 

Prof. Bulsara was appointed President of the Iranian Section of the 
Ninth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, held at Trivandrum in 
December 1937. Among Prof. Bulsara's improtant works in the field of 
Iranian Studies may be mentioned the monumental translations of two of 
the most difficult Pahiavi texts, namely E^rpaiistan and Nernngistftn and 
the Mditkdn i Haxdt Ddtistdn. 

Both these great Iranists— Prof. Anklesaria and Prof. Bulsara— had 
deep and unflinching love, and unflagging zeal for things Iranian in 
general, and Zoroastrian in particular. With great devotion to duty, they 
had dedicated their lives for the cause of advancement of learning, and of 
the Iranian Studies. The Parsi community will ever remain indebted to 
them for their selfless and devoted services to the community, to the 
religion and to the literature. 

It is a well-known and regrettable fact that some of the important 
works of both these scholars still remain unpublished, we hope these will be 
published as soon as possible, which publications will, indeed, be a tribute 
to their revered memory and selfless services, rendered by them. 

parsi scholarship 

We know that the father and the founder of the Iranian sc^holarsliip in 
India was the great Iranist, the late Mr. K R. Cama. His disciples have 
done excellent work in the field of Iranian research. The disciples of the 
disciples of Mr. Cama, in their turn, have excellently served, and are still 
serving, the Iranian literature, but the apathy and lethargic attitude oi 
the Parsi community towards these scholars and their scholarly works is 
deplorable. Little encouragement has been given by our community to our 
learned scholars. Leaving aside the question of maintenance and labour, 
our scholars often find it difficult to get their works printed and published. 
It must, of course, be noted with gratitude that good work in this respect 
has been done, and is being done, by the honoured Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayat, and the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. But much more 
remains to be done. 

For their maintenance, the Parsi scholars have to devote most of their 
time and energy to the activities other then Iranian. In India, an Iranian 
scholar has to work somewhere for his livelihood, he has to do some job, or 
as a teacher he has to teach High School subjects, not connected directly 
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or indirectly with Iranian studies. Such circumstances are unknown in 
Europe. The Iranian studies in India, therefore, have naturally been, and 
arc being, handicapped. It is worthwhile to recall in this connection the 
words of the great Iranist, Professor Chxistian Bartholomae, who very 
rightly says; ‘The fact is that no research can flourish along with material 
cares; and material troubles of every kind are nowadays more pressing 
than ever*. Taking the je extremely adverse circumstances into account, 
we can say all the more emphatically that the Parsi scholarship has done 
glorious work in the field of Iranian studies. 

It is a matter of regret that we Parsis do not run a single institution 
for the Iranian research work, not to speak of an institution on the lines of 
the European seminaries. We hope the Parsi community will take up this 
question as soon as possible. 

The learned Preface to Iranian Bibliography (unpublished) by Dr. J. 
M. Unvala shows the excellent work in the field of Iranian studies done by 
the European, American, and Parsi scholars. The excerpts from this Perface 
have been published by Dr. Unvala in his article on 'A Survey of Work 
done in India and Outside During the Last Twenty-five Years in the Field 
of Iranian Studies,* in Progress of Indie Studies igiy-ig 42 , Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute Silver Jubilee, Poona 1942. In this connection 
also I refer to Dr. Unvala's learned Presidential Address on 'Wide Scope Of 
Iranian Studies* to the Iranian Section of the XII Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, held at Benaras in December 1943. 

IMPORTANCE OF NON-ZOROASTRIAN LITERATURES FOR THE 
STUDY OF PAHLAVI 
- INTRODUCTORY 

The Pahlavi^ language was the official language of the Parthians (250 
H. C. — 226 A. C.), and during the Sasanian period the same language, 
with dialectical differences, was the offical language of the Persians and 
also the church language of the Zoroastrians. The Phi. language flour- 
ished as the church language of the Zoroastrians even after the downfall of 
the Sasanian empire, upto the ninth century A. C. Most of the extant 
Phi. works were either composed or edited in the ninth century. In this 
way, the Phi. language flourished as the important language of Iran, and 
played a prominent part in the national life of the Iranians for a very long 
period of about 12 centuries. Similarly, it occuied a pre-eminent position 
as the religious language of the Zoroastrians of Iran for a long period of at 
least seven centuries. 


1. On the origin of the term pahlavU pahlavik (tom pahlava’* partfava-, 
«eo E. Wilhelmi ‘Die Paither'i Avesta* Pahlavi and Ancient Persian Studies, Btraiiburg 
lObli translated by R. Sanjana. ‘The Partbiant’. Dastur Boshang Memorial Volume, 
Bombay 1918; E. Bloobet, ktudes de Orammaire Pehlvle, Parist pp. 6 seq. 
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EARLY PAHLAVI WRITINGS AND THE EXTANT PAHLAVI 

LITERATURE 


According to West*, the earliest traces of the Phi. writings may be 
found in the legends on the so-called Abd-Zohr coins, the coins of Abd- 
Zohr, a satrap in Cilicia* under the Achaemenides. As to the Abd-Zohr 
coins, Haug (op, cii, p. 133) observes that for numismatical reasons, they 

'cannot be later than the latter part of the Achaemenian rule ; and 

they may even go back to the fifth century B.C.’ 

On the authorty of M. Levy, Haug gives*an account of the Parthian 
and the so-called sub- Parthian coins with Phi. legends. The sub-Parthian 
coins are ‘the coins of local dynasties which existed and ruled in the East, 
under the shadow of the Arsacidan empire' (Haug, ibid p. 30). 

There are numerous Sasaiiian coins, seals and gems-"^ with Phi. legends; 
and the Phi. inscriptions'^ of the Sasanian period. There are also post- 
Sasanian coins of the Arab governors of Iran, and also tiie post-Sasanian 
coins of Tabaristan'*, bearing Phi. legends. Moreover, a silver dish with 
a Phi. inscription has been discovered in the Ural hills. We have two more 
similar silver dishes with Phi. inscriptions. These dishes, presumably of late 
Sasanian or early post-Sasanian period, are described, and the inscriptions 
published, by F. Rosenberg in his paper in Russian, a brief account of 
which is given by W. Ivanow in his article on ‘Two Silver Dishes of 
Sasanian Times' in the Journal af the K, R, Cama Oriental Institute, No. 22, 
Bombay 1932. 

Again, we have a number of coins with Phi. legends belonging to the 
Hephthalites, who had become north-eastern neigiibours of the Sasanian 
Empire in the 5th century A.C. The Heplithalite coins with various 
legends in various scripts have been published by A. Cunningliam’\ The 

1. Griifidriss der Irani schev Vhilologle, II. St p 75. 

2 Old Per*. karkU, according to Haug, Essay on the JUUilavi Language, p. 
135i occuring in the Naka t Ruitam inscription 8i see Tolmaiii Ancient Persian Le-cicoyi 
and Texts, pp. 45* 46* 82; Bartholomaei Allir, Worterhuch, 452. 

3. F. D. J. Paruck, Sasanian Coins, Bombay 1924; Paul Horn. ‘Some 
Inscriptions on Sasanian Gems’ Avesta, Pahlvi and Ancient Persian Studies, pp. 224*230. 

4. E. HerzFold, Paikuli, Monuments and Jnscrijitions oj the Early History oj 
the Sasanian Eijipire, 2 Vols. Berlin 1924; M. Sprengling. ‘a New Pahlvi Inscriptioii’* 
American Journal of Semitic Latigiiages and Literatiiree, Vol. 53. No 2; ‘Zur Parsik- 
Tnschrift an der ''Kaaba des Zoroaster’** ZDMG* Vol. 91. No. 3. with a photograph of 
the inscription to face page 664; W. Henning* *The Great Inscription of Sapnr 1 ’» BSOS* 
Vol. 9 Part 4. 

6. J. Unvala, Coins of Tabarista n and Some Sasanian Coins fro7n Susa, Paris 


6 . 


1938. 


A CJanninghaiii, ‘Later Indo-Scythians* Numismatic Chronicle, 1894. 
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Hcphthalite corns with Phi. legends have been published and commented 
upon by J. M. Unvala'. Tl ese coins, according to Unvala, belong to the 
5th, 6th, and 7th centuries; and either they bear Phi. legends in Phi. script 
or they are bilingual, bearing Indian legends in Brahmi script and Phi. 
legends in Phi. script, or they are trilingual, having Indian, Phi. and 
Hephthalite legends in Brahmi, Phi. and Greek scripts respectively, or they 
bear Phi., Hephthalite and Arabic legends in their respective scripts-. 

Besides these coins and inscriptions, we have a specimen of early Phi. 
writing in the Phi. document from Avroman'^ probably written in the 1st 
century B.C , now preserved in the British Museum, London. Among the 
numerous mss. of Turfan Phi. texts, we have one fragment written in Phi. 
script. This is a fragment of a Palavi Frahang, now preserved in the 
Museum fur Volkerkunde in Berlin, a photograph of which has been 
published by K. Barr in IIS 03., Vol. 8, parts 2-3, Plate HI. We have als«> 
the fragments'of a Phi. ms. on papyrus, written probably in the 8th century 
A.C. and discovered in the Fayum district in Egypt.^ 

AmoUg ’the early specimens of Phi. writings may also be mentioned 
the following Phi. inscriptions found on the east and the west coasts of 
India: 

(1) The Phi. inscription on the ’Christian cross of the Mount Church of 
St. Thomas Mount near Madras.'^ 

(2) The Phi. inscription on the Christian cross of the Valyapalli 
i 'hiirch of Kottayam in Travancore.**’ 

(3) The ten signature^ wPh attestations, in Phi. script, on a copper 
])late grant to the Syrian Christian church in ^[alabar, Southern India.* 

1. J. UnvHla. Hephlhallta Coiiiti with PftUlavi Logends’. Journal of thr 
J^umistnalic Society of India* Vol. 4. Fart 1. 

‘i. Ill 1941, four goM coin# of Kuihan king Sita* belonging to the 4th centurv 

and bearing the Brahmi and also presumably Phi. legemU were dicovered. It i - 
n.ot quite certain whether one of the legends i# really Phi. and in Phi. script. Thi. 
supposed phi. legend hai not yet been aatiKfactorily deciphered See R. B. Dikhshit. 
*New Coins of Sita’. with the opinions of V: D. J. Paruok, and J.M. Unvala on th- 
subject, in Journal of ihs Nuuiisniatic Society cf IndUu 1944. 

8. Sea Cowley. JRAS. 1919. pp. 147-154; J. Unvala, BSOS., Vol. 1. Part J. 
pp. 195-144; H. Nyborg. M(). Vol. 17, pp. 182-230; K IlervJold, raikuli. p. 93. 

4. West, Orufid. der ir«n. Phil. II. S. p. 71), 

5. J. 3. Modi. y^lKl Rh^I, <«l3i 3 Bomljay 1902, pp. J98-196. 

6. D. Sanjana, *The Pahlavi Inscription on the ^Icunt Cross in Southern Indiu’. 
Sir* J, J, Madressa Jubilee Volume* Bombay 1919, pp. 193*198. 

7. Haug, Essay on HiU* pp. 80 81; West, Grund. der Iran. IhiU IT. 8, p. 7‘.‘. 
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(These inscriptions are undated. West and Haug conjecture that these 
might have been insciibed in the ninth century A.C.) 

(4-6) Three Phi. inscriptions, dated lOth October 1009, 24th November 
1009, .and 30th October 1021, in the Buddhist Kanheri caves in Salsette 
near Bombay. These inscriptions contain names with dates (in Yazdagardi 
era) of some Parsis who visited the caves in the 11th century.* 

The most impK)rtant and most extensive part of the extant Pahlavi 
literature is the theological, historical, legal and traditional writings, in the 
Pahlavi languge, of the Zoroastrians, generally known as the Book-Pahlavi 
literature, mostly composed or edited, as stated at the outset, in the 9th 
century A. C , a general account of which has been given by West, 'Pahlavi 
Literature', Grund. der iran, Phil. 11. 3, pp. 75-122. 

OLD AND MIDDLE IRANIAN LANGUAGES. 

The extant literatures written in various Iranian languages and in 
various scripts distinctly belong to three linguistic periods ; (1) Old Iranian 

— from earliest times upto the 4th century B. C. ; (2) Middle Iranian — 
from the 4th century B. C. upto tbe 7th century A. C. ; (3) Modern Iranian 

— from the 7th century A. C. upto the present times. 

The central deserts divide the plateau of Iran into two parts ; Eastern 
Iran and Western Iran. This physical division o> Iran has effected the 
liguistic development, and in all periods of linguistic history, the Iranian 
languages were divided into two distinct groups : (1) East Iranian 
languages, and (2) West Iranian languages. 

OLD IRANIAN LANGUAGES 

The Avesta literature and the Old Persian inscriptions of the Achaeme- 
r.ian emperors have preserved two of the Old Iranian languages. The Av. 
language belongs to the East Iranian guoup*-^, and the language of the OP 
inscriptions, to the West Iranian group of languages. The provinces of 
Media, Parthia, Chorasmia, Sogdiana and Scythia are mentioned in the Av. 
literature, or in the OP. inscriptions, or in b .th; and they were known in 
the late Old Iranian period. But no traces of the languages spoken by 
the people of these and other provinces in the Old Iranian period have 

h Haugi op, citn pp. 79*80; Wen» op. cit, 

2. So W. Goigor, Civilization of the Easterji Iranians in Ancient Timest tr. 
by D. Sanjanat Vol. 2, pp. 88-111. Spiegel and Harlez (quoted by Oeigeti Sanjansi 
pp. 86 leq.). on the other hand, believe that the Av. language belonge to Weit Iran* 
So alio Darmeiteterf who eaye that the language of the Aveeta ie the language of Media 
(Etudes Iraniennes, Parie 1883f Vol. 1, pp. 12-18). But the cioie aflSnity of the 
Aveiian language with newly ditcoveied Middle Bcgdian ehowa the Eaii Iranian origin 
cf the Aveetan language. 
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been found. As to the language of Media in the Old Iranian period, 
various theories have been hazarded, as noted by E. BrownJ In 
connection therewith. Brown himself says that 'all this is mere conjecture, 
which at best can only be regarded as plausible hypothesis* (Brown, p 28). 
In this connection we can say only in general terms, as done by Noldeke, 
and Brown (p. 22), that ‘the Medes were speaking an Iranian language 
closely akin to Old Persian*. Herodotus records that in the language of 
the Medes the dog was called spaka which word corresponds to Av. span 
and Skt. svan-. ft appears that the words connected with this Median 
word spaka have been presesved in Modern Iranian dialects, e.g. Ormuri 
gives spuk for ‘dog*, and Parici espay. Pasto has spai: see G. Morgenstierne. 
An Etymological Vocabulary of Pasto, Oslo 1927, p. 67, s.v. spai. 

MIDDLE IRANIAN LANGUAGES. 

Of the Middle Iranian languages, only Middle Persian, called Pahlavi 
was known upto the end of the last century In the first decade of this 
century, an epoch-making discovery was made, when a great number of 
mss. wiitten in varius Middle Iranian languages and in a variety of scripts 
were discovered at Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, Central Asia. The Middle 
Iranian languages known to exist at persent are: (1) Middle Persian, 
including Zoroastrian Phi. and Turfan Phi.; (2) Middle Parthian: (3) Middle 
Sogdiati; and (4) Middle Saka. These Middle Iranian languages have been 
preserved in (I) Parthian and Sasanian coin-legends; (2) Phi. inscriptions; 
(3) Zoroastrian Phi. literature; (4) Middle Persian Turfan texts including 
Manichaeau Middle Persian texts and the Middle Persian version of the 
Syrian Christian Psalm Book; (5) Middle Sogdian texts — Manichaean, 
Christian, and Buddhist; (6) Khotauese- Saka texts — Buddhist. 

We have at our disposal some scanty sources which give us a peep into 
the language of the CHorasmians in the Middle Iranian period. 

RELIGIOUS and HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
PAHLAVI LITERATURE TO THE ZOROASTRIAXS 

^rhe Avestan literature is undoubtedly the best and most reliable 
authority on the religion of Zarathushtra; and it is very rightly regarded 
as the most sacred writings of the Zoroastrians But the extant Av. 
scripture is but a small portion of the ancient Avestan literature. West- 
has given an estimate of the total extent of the 21 Avestan Nasks of tlie 

Sasanian times; and according to the computations of D. Sanjana-^ the 
extant Av. literature is only a fifth portion of the Av. literaure that was in 

Littrary History of Versia, Londoii 1902f Vcl. rp- 
SBE, Vol. 87. pp. xlix wq. 

Djnkartf Vol. 17, pp. 
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existence in the Sasanian period*. A considerable portion, therefore, of 
the ancient Av. literature has been destroyed by the ravages of time. But, 
before a major portion of the Av. Nasks was irretrievably lost, the Av. 
Nasks were translated into Pbl. and commentaries were added in the 
Sasanian period. Twenty of the Av. Nasks and the Phi. versions of the 19 
Nasks were in existence upto the 9th century A. C. and they were 
accessible to the autlior (or authors) of the Phi. Donkart, who lias (or 
have) given a succint account, in the form of synopsis, of the contents of 
the 19 Nasks in the* 8th and the 9th Books of the Dcnkart. A major 
]>ortion of these Av. Nasks and their Phi. versions too has since then been 
lost to us. This account of the contents of 21 Nasks, given in the Denkart. 
therefore, is one of the important and authentic sources of some valuable 
glimpses into the lost Av. Nasks and their. Phi. versions. 


Moreover, it is a well-established fact that some of the important Phi. 
wirks now extant, are compiled from the Phi. versions of the Av. Nasks. 
The Av .-Phi. text of the Norangistin and Khrpatistan is regarded as a 
portion of the Husp iram Mask. The Phi. Bundahisn appears to have been 
based on the Av. Damdat Nask; and the account of the life of Zarathushtra, 
as given in the 7th Book of the Deukart, might have its source in the 
ancient Av. Spend Nask. 


West^ divides the extant Phi. works into three clisses; (I) Phi. 
translations of the Av. texts; (2) Phi. texts on religious subjects; and (3) 
Phi. texts on non -religious subjects. Out of the total number of 93 Phi. 
texts, examined and described by West. 82 belong to the former two classes; 
while only 11 to the third. This shows that a major portion of the extant 
Phi. literature appertains to the Zoroastrian religion. Again, the Phi. texts 
on non-religious subjects also include Phi. works of legal and historical 
importance to the Zoroastrians, e. g. the Mdlikun i Hazdr Ddiisidn is a 
monumental work on Sasani in laws; and Kdrndntak i Artaxiir I Pdpdkan, 
Vdtkdr i Zar'er(in,^.xii\ Sahrihd I ^rdn are the Phi. works of great historical 
importance. 


These facts explain religions and historical importance of the Plil. 
literature to the Zoroastrians. 


DIFFICULT NATURE OF THE PAHLAVI STUDIES 

Haug remarks at tlie very outset in liis Essay on Pablavi: *The 
Pahlavi language is one of the most enigmatical bnguages known to have 
existed'. Really speaking it is not tlic Pablavi language that is enigmatic ; 

1. On the persent Aveita and the Avesta under the Sasanideif see alio Geldnatr 
Grtindriss der irav. riiil. II. 1» pp. 17 leq. 

2. Grujidriss der Iran. Thil, II. 3» p* 81. 
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but the following factors give an appearance of an enigma to the Phi. 
language : 

(1) Ambiguous Phi. script. 

(2) Curious huzvdrisn system of writing. 

(3) . Carelessness and ignorance of the scribes, who copied the 
Phi. mss. 

In the Phi. script, there are only 12 primary letters to represent 
numerous Middle Persian sounds in the written and the spoken language, 
and also Semitic sounds in the written language. Most of the Phi. letters, 
theiefore, are polyphonous, one letter representing more than one sound. 
Conversely, in some cases, particularly in cases of Semitic ideograms, 
one and the same sound is represented by more than one letter. It 
is quite natural, therefore, that a combination of polyphonous Ph). letters 
would present an enigma, which can possibly be read in dozens of 
different ways. 

The curious huzvdrisn system of writing adds to the difficulties of 
reading Phi. In this system, the written language is quite different from 
the spoken language. The word lahmd was used in written Phi. language 
only; in the spoken language it was never used, but was replaced hy nan. 
Similarly, the term mnlkdn malkd is very frequently used in the inscriptions, 
and also in the Pook-Phl. literature; but in the spoken language it was 
substituted by sdhdn sdh. 

The great Pahlaviist, Neryosang Dhaval, who transcribed Phi. texts 
into Pazand, and translated them into Sanskrit, refers to the Phi. writing 
as visatnapdraslkdkiiara- : ‘difficult Parsik script’. It is quite evident that 
when he says this he refers to both the ambiguous Phi. script and also 
the huzvdrisn system of writing. These two factors are primarily reponsi- 
ble for the difficult nature of the Phi. language. 

The confusion is worse confounded by the ignorance and carelessness 
of the scribes, who copied the Phi. mss. Ervad T. D. Anklesaria^ has 
very ably pointed out that innumerable mistakes have been committed by 
the scribes on account of various reasons, e. g. (1) misplacement of letters; 
(2) omission of words; (3) one word split into two or more words; (4) 
two words joined together and read as one; and many other reasons. 

None of the above factors is applicable to the Manichaean Turf an 
Phi, texts. These texts, therefore, are not as difficult, much less enigmatic 
as the Zoroastrian Phi. texts, though they are written in practically the 
same language. 

1. 'Difficulties of Deciphering Pahlavi*. K. R. Cama Memorial Volumes 
Bombay 1900, pp. 287* S22. 
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0x16 more important factor is responsible for the difficult nature of the 
Phi. studies; and that is defective mss. — due to dislocation, distortion and 
misplacement of the folios. In the important Phi. text of the Mdtlkdn I Hazdr 
Ddtistdn, several folios are missing and severe! folios are misplaced at various 
points^ and it is difficult to arrange them in their proper order. The 
case of the Nera 7 igistdn and £hrpatistdn is even worse. There are two 
independent mss. of this important Av.-Phl. text; they both mutually 
correct each other; but both are defective, and show signs of distortion and 
misplacement of folios. 

AIDS TO THE STUDY OF PAHLAVI 

As explained above, Phi. is one of the Middle Iranian languages. It is 
derived from the language of the OP. inscriptions ; and Modern Persian is 
its direct descendant. The importance of the Av., OP., and Mod. Pers. 
languages, and Zoroastrian literatures written in these languages, as an 
aid to the study of Phi., is, therefore, self-evident. But on account of 
peculiar composition and circumstances of the Phi. language and literature, 
the study of other Middle Iranian languages (mentioned above), Semitic 
languages (particularly Aramaic, Syriac and Arabic), and also Armenian, 
and the non-Zoroastrian literatures written in these languages, is of 
paramount importance for proper elucidation and interpretation of the 
Zoroastrian Phi. texts. This has been explained in the pages that follow. 

SEMITIC (ARAMAIC) ELEMENTS IN PAHLAVI 

In the Median and the Achaemenian periods, the Aramaic, the ancient 
language of Mesopotamia, Syria, and the adjacent countries, and 
of the Old Testament and the Talmud, was widely spread in Wes- 
tern Asia. In these periods, the Iranians, particularly the West 
Iranians — the Persians, the Parthians, and the Medians, had come 
in close contact with the Semitic people, speaking various dialects of 
the Aramaic language. In pre-Median days, the provinces of Western Iran 
were under domination of the Assyrian people. Semitic countries of 
Babylonia, Susiana, and Assyria were under the rule of the Achaemenian 
emperors. The history of the early contact of the Jews with the Persians, 
in pre- exilic and post-exilic periods is well-knownh It is also a well-known 
fact that during this period of close contact, the Jews had borrowed many 
ideas from the ancient Persians. Similarly, there were mutual borrowing of 
words by both these nations. We, therefore, find Aramaic words employed 
in Phi.; and reciprocally, many words of Iranian origin were used as loan- 
words in Aramaic. 


!• J.J.Modi, King Solomon's Temple and the Ancient Penianet Bombay 
1908; J. Scheftelowitz, Die altpersieche liellgion und daa Judentum, Oienen 1020. 
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The substantives, adjectives, verbs, pronouns, adverbs, prepositions, and 
particles of Aramaic origin are employed in Plil. The Aramaic language, 
therefore, is an important aid to the study of the Phi. language and 
literature. 

It is difiBcult to determine the period during which the Semitic 
elements were introduced into Phi. But we find Semitic elements in the 
earliest specimen of Phi. writing, namely, legends on the Abd-zohr coins 
of the Achaeixienian period, as noted above. According to Haug,Essay on 
PA/., pp. 136 seq., the Semitic elements found in Phi. might have been 
borrowed during the Assyrian domination of Iran in pre-Median days. 

ON THE NATURE OF THE SEMITIC ELEMENTS IN PAHLAVI 

The bilingual Phi. inscriptions of the Sasanian period clearly show 
that there were two systems of writing and speaking Phi.— one Arsacidan 
or Parthian, and the other Sasanian. The languages employed in the 
two versions of these inscriptions are but two dialcts of Phi., namely^ 
Arsacidan or Parthian, also called North-Western or Northern dialect; 
and Sasanian, also called South-Western or Southern dialect. It is now 
a well-established fact that in both these systems of Phi. the Semitic 
words were employed merely as ideograms. They were used only in the 
written language, and they were never pronounced; but in the spoken 
language they were replaced by their Iranian equivalents. This system 
is generally known as the Htizvarisfi^ system of writing. This huzvarisn 
system of writing was probably invented in the Achaemenian period; and 
it was in vogue in the Arsacidan and the Sasanian periods, and also in the 
post-Sasanian period upto the end of the 9th century among the 
Zuroastrinns. Though, this huzvarisn system of writing was employed in 
both the dialects. N-W. as well as S.-W., there was naturally a dialectical 
difference between the Arsacidan system of writing and speaking Phi. on 
one hand, and the Sasanian system of writing and speaking Phi. on the 
other. 

We have important testimony of the Middle Parthian texts, written 
in N-W. dialect and in pure Iranian language, discovered at Turfan, to 
show that during the Sasanian period in the Arsacidan or N-W. dialect 
the Semitic words were replaced by their Iranian equivalents. 

As to the S-W. dialect in the Sasanian and post-Sasanian periods^ 
we have undoubted testimonies of the Manichaean Middle Persian 
Turfan texts, Sasanian Phi. Frahang, the shorter and the longer versions 
of the Bundahisn and the Pazand texts to prove the ideogrammatical 
character of the Semitic words, 

1* On this term see B. N. Dbabhar, *UzvariJn*. D. J* Irani Memorial 
yolume* Bombay 1948i rP* 146-152. 
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We have equally important testimony of the Middle Sogdian texts, 
which are written in pure Iranian language, with the exception of a few 
ideograms, which occur only in the texts written in the Sogdian script 
of Aramaic origin, namely, CWRH, RBk, ZK, ZKZY, ZNH all occurring 
in the Buddhist Sogdian texts. Besides CWRH, we. have its Iranian 
equivalent in Budd. Sogd. xv*yw, Mani, and Chr. Sodg. yryw, which 
exactly correspond to Bk-Phl. CWLH : glyw, grtv (Av. griva-), see Junker, 
Frahangi Pahlamk, X. 7. This fact, as pointed out by W. Lentz, shows 
the ideogrammatical character of the Semitic words; see F. Muller and 
W, Lentz, Soghdische Texte, II, Einleitung, p. 10. 

E. Blochet^ quotes Ammien Marcellin (Ammianus Marcellinus), 
a Latin writer of tlie 4th century, who, accroding to Blochet, in his Histoire 
XIX, 2, notes that the soldiers of Sahpur (310-379 A. C.) applied to their 
Emperor the title of saan-san, meaning ‘king ruling over kings'. This saan- 
san is evidently Phi. sahan-sah, Blochet argues that nowhere in the Sasanian 
records do we find this word; but its Semitic equivalent malkan malka 
occurs always in its stead in the Sasanian writings and inscriptions. From 
this one can conclude that in the time of Ammianus (4th century) the Per- 
sians used to write malkan malka and pronounce sahan sah. 

We have further testimony, in unequivocal terms, of the famous Arabic 
writer Ibn Muqaffa, who lived in the 8th century, and whose statement on 
zavaris (huzvsrisn) system of writing has been quoted by Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq in his Kitab al-Fihrist. This statement records that the Persians 
possess a system of writing in which if a person intends to write nan he 
writes lahma and reads nan\ if one intends to write gbst, one writes hasra 
and reads gost. Sec Haug, Essay on Phi., pp. 37 seq.; Blochet El'^de de 
Grammaire. Pehlvie, pp. 10 seq. 

The Semitic words employed in Phi. as ideograms have been explained 
by Blochet, op, cit.; H. Nyberg, ‘The Pahlavi Documents from Avroman', 
MO., Vol, 17 (1923); E. Herzfeld, Paikuli,pp. 52 seq.; Uto Melzer, ‘Die 
aramaischen Zeitworter in Mittelp?.rsischen*, WZKM, Vol. 32 (1925); and 
H. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pshlevi, II, Uppasala 1931. 

PAHLAVI WORDS IN ARAMAIC AND SYRiAO 

As said above, there was mutul borrowing of words by the Iranians and 
the Semitic people in ancient times. Just as we have Aramaic words 
employed as ideograms in Phi., there are many words of Iranian origin used 
as loan-words in Aramaic and Syriac. Among the important Iranian 
loan-words in Arm. and Syr. may be mentioned Phi. dastkart: Aram, and 
Syr. daskarta, diskartd; Phi. pdtrocak: Aram, patrued; Phi. uzenak: Avaim. 

1. E. Blocheti Etudes de Orammaire Pehlvie, Parii (l905)i p. 10. Bet alio 
P. D. J. Paruck Sasanian Coins, pp. 267 loqt* 
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uzinka; Phi. ftpary m, sparm: Aram, and Syr. spurmakd, asparmkd; Phi. 
aparzen: Aram. aharzen\ Av. zra^a- , 5hl. zveh\ Syr. zradd] OP. npadana-: 
Syr. afabna; Av. xaoba, Phi. wh, xby: Syr. hhh(i\ Phi. phrase gyan apaspdr 
is represented in Syr. as gynapaspar. On these and such other words, see 
S. Telegdi, Essai sur la phonetique des emprunts Iraniens en Arameen 
Talmudique. JA., Vol. 226, No. 2 (1935), Hiibschmann, Persische Sindien. 
Strassburg 1895; B. Geiger, WZKM., Vol. 37, pp. 195-203; Vol. 42, pp. 
114-128, Vol. 44 pp. 51-64. 

PAHLAVI translations of SYRIAC TEXTS 

In the Sasanian period, there were Christian churches and colonies in 
Persia. The Persian Christians were mostly Nestorians and Jacobites 
belonging to the Syrian church. It appears that the Syriac prayer books 
were translated into Middle Persian or Phi. for the use of the Syrian 
Christians residing in Persia. H. Bailey* quotes instances of Syriac- 
Pahlavi and Pahlavi- Syriac translations. 

In the 5th century, the Syriac Christian Paslter (the Old Testament 
Book of Psalms, included in the Christian Bible) was translated into Phi. 
The fragments of these Phi. Paslter, containing Psalms 94-136 (in 
fragmentary condition), have survived the ravages of time. This, therefore, 
is the Phi. translation of the text written in Syriac and Aramaic languages. 
Andreas and Barr have published these fragments of the Phi. Psalter with 
its corresponding Syriac text in Bruchstiicke einer Pehlevt-ffbersetzung der 
Psnlmen (SPAW), Berlin 1933. These fragments and the corresponding 
Syriac and Aramaic texts afford an unique opportunity of a comparative 
study of the three ancient languages, namely, Pahlavi, Syriac, and Aramaic. 

Among the Turfan mss., we have also Middle Persian, Middle Parthian, 
and Sogdian versions of Manichaean Book of Giants, which are Iranian 
versions, with adaptations of the original Syriac text; see W. Henning, 
BSOS Vol., 11. Part 1 (1943), pp. 62-74. 

ARMENIAN LANGUAGE 

Being a neighbouring country, Armenia was in contact with Iran from 
very ancient times. Darius mentions Armenia as one of the satrapies of 
his mighty empire. Daring all periods of West Iranian history, the 
Armenians were in touch with Iranians in one way or the other. On 
account of this close association, the Armenians had borrowed a number 
of Iranian words in the early Middle Iranian period, /. e. in the Parthian 
and the early Sassanian times. It is remarkable that in the Armenian 
languuge Aiamazd (OP. Auramazdah-, Ohrmazd) is employed to translate 

li H. Baileyi Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth Centuyy Dookn% Oxford 

1948* pp. 80 leq. 
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the Greek word Zeus. 

The Armenian literature has preserved so many 

tranian words that not 

only common Iranian words, but Zoroastrian 

religious terms, Iranian 

proper nouns, and the Iranian words for high 

official ranks are also found in the Armenian literature; e. g. 

(1) Zoroastrian religious terms in Armenian: 

Arm. den 

Phi. den 

ntazdesn 

ntazdesn, mazdayasn 

hraskeri 

fraskari 

apastan 

apsian 

jatagov 

yatakgbv, jdtakgov 

kerp 

karp 

dev 

dev 

vnas 

vinas 

patuha& 

pdifras 

(2) Iranian proper nouns in Armenian: 

Arm. xorox-ormizd 

Phi. xvarreh — bhrantzd 

spandiat 

spandat 

hruden 

frebbn, fretbn 

vahram 

varhran 

(3) Iranian words for official ranks in Armenian: 

Arm. sahanmh 

: Phi. sahanmh 

vaspurakan 

vaspuhrakan 

spcirapet, aspaharpet spahpat 

andarjepct 

handarzpat 

dehpet 

dehpat 

(4) Common Iranian words in Armenian: 

Arm. datastan 

: Phi. datastan 

asakert 

hasakart 

patrucak 

patrucak 

poteen 

pacen, patcen 

xoir 

xbd, xby 

bzisk 

besaz 


The Armenian language contains Iranian elements to such an extent 
that Hiibschmann has devoted a special section of his book on Armenian 
Grammar to the Iranian loan-words in the Armenian. Moreover, unlike 
Semitic and Phi. scripts, in the Armenian script vowels are expressed by 
distinct letters. On account of these facts, Armenian language and litea- 
ture are a very reliable guide for the Phi. orthography, and Iranian 
linguistics. One can estimate importance of the Armenian language for 
the study of Iranian languages in general and Phi. in particular by a 
reference to the standard works on these languages, e.g. Hiibschmann, 
Avmenische Grantmatik, Leipzig 1897; PePsische Studien, Starassburg 
1895; Bartholomae, zum AUir. W'drierhmh, Strassburg 1906; and Nyberg. 
Hilfsbuch des Pahlevi II, Uppasala 1931. 
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TURF an texts- An INVALUABLE AID TO THE 
STUDY OF PAHLfWl 

During all periods of Iranian history, there was cultural and political 
intercourse .between Iran and China. During the Sasanian period, there 
were colonies in China of the Iranians (particularly Sogdians, Sakas and 
Persians), professing either Christian, or Manichaen or Buddhist religion. 
These Iranians might have migrated into China in the Sasanian period; and 
they spoke and wrote various Middle Iranian languages. 

As noted above, the mss. written in these languages pertaning to 
these Iranian peoples and their religions, have been discovered at Turfan 
in Central Asia, in the beginning of this century. These ms?; contain not 
only individual texts, but also parallel texts written in two or more Middle 
Iranian and other languages. These mss. are preserved in the Univeslty 
Library of Berlin, the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, the British Museum 
of London, and the University Library of Leningrad; and they have been 
published by various scholars, as noted hereafter. 

The Turfan mss. are written in various scripts. Tne. Mid Pers. and 
Mid. Partli. texts are written in Estrangelo-Syriac script; Sogd. texts in 
Estrangelo-Syriac and Sogd. scripts; and the Saka texts are written in the 
Brahmi script with modifications. These scripts are far less ambiguous and 
far less defective than the Phi. script; and these texts are, therefore, not 
as difficult to read as the Phi, texts. Moreover, the writers of Turfan text 
in Mid. Parth. and Mid. Pers. have dropped the huzvarisn system of writ- 
ing Phi. and with it also the Semetic ideograms. These texts, therefore, 
faithfully represent Sasanian pronunciation of the Mid. Pers. and Mid. 
Parth. words. The Turfan texts are indeed a very valuable and reliable 
guide, and important aid to the Iranian studies in general and Pahlvi 
in particular. 


SOGDIAN TEXTS 

The Sogdian texts have preserved an important Mid. Iranian language, 
spoken by the Sogdian people. *Sogdian was by far the most important 
Eastern Iranian language, a language of culture, literature and commerce 
whose torritorry bordered on the area of Persian speech and extended 
towards the frontiers of China'.^ It appears that the Sogd, language has 
preserved the ancient forms more faithfully than any other Mid. Iranian 
language; e.g. 

Av. or OP. Sogd. Mid. Parth. Mid. Pers. 

caQwar- caQwar cafar cahdr 

dvar- b^ar bar dar 


1. W. Henningf BSOS.f Vol. 10, pert I, p. 94. 
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Av. or OP. 
dva 

sardha- 
mariiya and 
iaoxman 


Sogd. 

hva 

sard 

maribxm 


Mid. Parth. 

do 

sdr 

mardohm 


Mid Pers. 

do 

sdl 

mardhhm^ 
mar tom 


As noted above, the Sogd. texts appertain to Christianity, Mani- 
ohaeism, and Buddhism. Accordingly, the Sogd. texts are written in three 
dialects of the Sogd. language, known as (1) Christian Sogd. (2) Mani- 
chaean Sogd., and (3) Buddhist Sogd. 

CHRISTIAN SOGDIAN TEXTS. Among these texts, we find fragments 
of the Sogd. translations of the Old and New Testaments, and 
the Christian apocryphal literature. These texts are published by 
F. W. K. Miiller Neutestamentliche Bruchstucke in soghdischer Sprache 
(SPAW). Berlin 1907; Soghdische Texte I (APAW) Berlin I9l3; by 
F. W. K. Muller and W. Lentz, Soghdische Texte 11 (SPAW), Berlin 1934. 

MANIOHAEAN SOGDIAN TEXTS. These texts contain the religious 
writings of Mani. Among these, we find the fragments of Manichaean 
prayers and confessions, under the captions; (1) Pwazarmytl (‘Invulnera- 
bility'), (2) Den-cihrift (‘Religious Conduct*)* (3) Bayanik Pane Parabayn 
(‘Five Divine Gifts'), (4) Pane Awartya Anvijamancli ('Collection of 5 
Chapters). (5) Afrivan ('Prayer'). Besides these, there, are fragments 
of the religious texts of Manichaean worshp, liturgy, teachings and 
sermons. The texts have been published by F. W. K. Muller, 
Handschrifienreste in Estrangeloschrift (lus 2urfcin Chinesisch-Turkestan 
I (SPAW), II (APAW), Berlin 1904; by W. Henning, Ein M anichaisches 
Bet-und Beichtbiich (APAW), Berlin 1937. Again, there are Sogd. frag- 
ments of Manichaean story-liteature, published by W. Henning, ^The 
Book of Giants’ and *Sogdian Tales’ BSOS,. Vol. 11, Parts 1 and 

BUDDHIST SOGDIAN TEXTS. Most of these are Sogd. versions of 
Sanskrit and Chinese Buddhist texts. In some cases Turkish versioi^^is also 
found. The fragments of these texts have been published by I^o^- K. 
Muller, and W. Lentz, Ueste eitie./ soghdischen U eherseiztmg des Padamacintd 
-mani-dharani-Sutra (SPAW), Berlin 1926; Soghdische Texte II. Berlin 
1934; by R. Gauthiot, version sogdienne du Vessantara Jataka’y JA. 
1912; by R. Gauthiot and E. Beuveniste Le Sutra des Causes et des Effects 
I and II, Paris 1920-1928; H. Reichelt, Die soghdischen Handschrtf ten-re ste 
des Britischen Museums I and II, Heidelberg 1928-1931. 

A number of Sogd. words are used in Mod. Pers. as loanwordls, a list 
of which has been given by W. Henning, BSOS., Vol. 10. part 1. pp. 93-106. 


KHOTANESE-SAkA TEXTS. 

Middle Saka (also called Khotanese) texts appertain to the Buddhist 
religion; and there are Saka versions of the Sanskrit Buddist texts. These 
Saka texts are writtan in modified Brahmi script by the Iranian Saka 
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people, who had become Buddhists. But, as pointed out by H. Bailey^, 
we find traces of Iranian traditions in their books, which were written 
by them after they adopted Buddhism. Av. spdnta-armaiti-. Phi. 
spandarmat stands for 'earth' and in the Skt. version the Av.-Phl. 
word is translated prthivi (^AUirWb. 337). A corresponding word in Saka is 
ssandramata, and it translates Skt. srl, the Buddhist goddess of fortune, 
which is identitied with prthivi ('earth'). Similarly, as Bailey points out, 
Saka urmaysde ('sun') is Av. ahura~mazdah-\ Saka ysamassanda 'earth' 
represents Av. znm — and spmta-. Again, Saka ssandye representing Av. 
sp^nta^ is used to translate Skt. prthivi. Similarly, Bailey has pointed 
out that Av. xvardnah- is represented in Saka by pharra, which is 
used in the sense of 'position, stage'. The Saka word gyasta translates 
Skt. deva, and it is connected with Av. yazata~\ the Saka gyasni is 
same as Av yasna-, and Saka ulatana, place for the dead, is connected 
with Av. uzdana- (See Konow, op. cit.). 

The Saka texts have been published by E. . Leumann, Das 
nordarische {Sakische) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus, Leipzig 1933-34; S. 
Konow, Saka Studies^ Oslo 1932; H. Bailey, Khotanese Texts, Cambridge 
1945. See also H. Bailey, Iranian Studies V' BSOS., Vol. 8, Part 1, 
and also *Hvatdnica II-IV', BSOS., Vols. 9 and 10. 

MIDDI.E PERSIAN AND MIDDLE PARTHIAN TEXTS 


As said above, there were two different systems of writing and 
speaking Phi. namely, Arsacidan and Sasanian; and there was dialectical 
difference between the two, the former representing the N-W. dialect 
and the latter S-W. dialect. A similar dialectical difference exists in the 
West Iranian languages employed in the Turfan texts. This dialectical 
differe’ ce was first noted by Andreas;^ and he very rightly concluded 
therefrom that the two dialects were the N-W. and S-W. dialects, represent- 
ing tl ' language of the Parthians and that of the Persians respectively. 
The f ilowing words from the Turfan texts illustrate important difference 
between the two dialects : 

Mid. Parth. Mid. Pes. 


zu 

kareb^ 

zird 


man 

kuneh 

dil 


^ ' H. Bailoyi Zoroastrian Prohlems in the Ninth'Centuiy Boohs, Oxford 1948* 
pp. 52 leq; gee also S. Konow, *A Note on the Bakas and Zoroastrianism*, Orienta 
Studies* Londom 1983* 

2. See H. Nyberg. MO., Vol. 17. p. 186. 

8. The Phi. text of Draxt i Asurxh is partly written in the N-W. or Parthian 
dialeot, and hence it gives hareiy hareb instead of huuei* huneh^ 
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Mid. Parth. Mid. Peris. 


pabgdm 

paiydm 

vydk 

gydy 

niydyisn 

niydyisn 

cafdr 

cahdr 

rdstlft 

rdstlh 

puhr 

pus 

uxah 

xvab 

uxas 

xvas 

argdvift 

ayrdyih 

pahgriftan 

pahlriftan 

dfrivan 

dfrln 


The Mid. Parth. and Mid. Pers. Turfan texts appertain to the 
Manichaean religion, and they contain Manichaean prayers, hymns, sermons 
and teachings. Besides these, as noted above, there are fragments of the 
Mid. Pers. translation of the Christian Psalm Books'. These fragments 
contain a few Semitic ideograms which occur only in the Frahang; while 
there are several other ideograms as well as Iranian words which never 
occur in any other Mid. Pers. text. 

The Mid. Parth. and Mid Pers. texts have been published by F. C. 
Andreas and W. Henning, MitteliraniscJie Manichaica aus Chinesisch^ 
Turkestan I, II, and HI (SPAW), Berlin 1932-1934; by W. Henning, Ein 
Manich'disches Bet-Und BeichthmK (APAW), Berlin 1937; Salemann, 
Manichaeische Studien, St. Petersbourg 1908; by E. Waldschmidt and 
W. Lentz, Die fitellung Jesu in Manich’dismus, (APAW), Berlin 1936; 
Manichdische Dogmatik aus Chinesischen und Ir inischen Texten (APAW), 
Berlin 1933. 

For a study of the Mid. Iranian dialects, see Bartholomae, zur Kentniss 
der mitteliranischen, Mundarten, Vols. 1-6, Heidelberg 1916-1925. For a 
comparative study of N-W. and S-W. dialects of Western Iran, see Paul 
Tedesco, * Dialekiologieder westiranischen Turfantexte\ MO., Vol. 15. The 
S-W dialect has borrowed a number of words from the N-W. dialect, 
which are found in Phi., and also in Mod. Pers. inFirdosi's S&hndma. For 
these words see W. Lentz, ‘Die nordiranischen Elemente in der neupersi- 
schen Literatu»'sprache bei Firdosi’, Zeitschrift fUr Indologie und Iranistik, 
Band 3. 


1. It appears that the Old and New Testaments ware studied by ^oroastriansi 
as we find Mardan-farrox« a Zoroastrian writer of the 9th centuryt quoting Old and 
New Testaments in his polemic book Skand QumUnlk VijSry chapters 18*16. 
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Arabic language and literature 

Prof. Inostranzev, in his Russian book translated by G. K. Nariman, 
Iranicin Influence on Moslem Literature, Part 1, Bombay 1918, has pointed 
out that ill Arabic books we find paraphrase or translations of Phi. originals. 
The famous Arabic writer, Ibn Muqaffa translated into Arabic the Phi. 
books of Kalila u Damna^ Khuddy Name, Ayin Name, and Mazdnk Name, 
Bailey^ quotes Nallino for the statement that Greek astrological books 
were known in Persia, preserved in Arabic translations from Middle Persian. 

The Phi. Handarz writings of the Sasanians form an important part 
of the Phi. literature.*-^ A number of these Phi. Handarz writings have 
found their way in the Arabic litereturc. According to Inostranzev 
(Nariman, op. ciL, pp. 37 seq.), the Arabic books on counsel, adah, are 
generally based on the Sasanian Handarz writings. The Phi. Handarz 
writings and the Persian pand name are well-known books of admonition 
and testament, mainly of a father to his son. Similar books of advice and 
testament are found in the Arabic literture, which owe their origin to the 
Phi. Handarz literature. According to Inostranzev (op. cit) in the Fihrist 
An-Nadhim. the very first chapter is a testament of Zadan-farrox to his 
son, the 2nd chapter is attributed to Moba8 Mihr-Atur, the head of the 
Parsi clergy. The 3rd and the 4th chapters include the Book of Testament 
of Khusro to his son Ormuz, which evidently derives its origin from Phi. 
Handarz i Khusro Kavdtdn. The 5th chapter also contains the Book of 
Counsels of Qisr, Khusr5 Noshirvan to his son. The 6th chapter is the 
testament of Ardashir to his son Shapur; and the 7th chapter appertains 
to a book of Moba5an Mobah. 

We have an abbridged Arabic translation of Firdosi’s 8ah Name by 
Al-Bundari (seQ^ Browne, op. cit p. 464). 

In this way, the Arabic literature contains paraphrase and translations 
of some of the extant Phi. books; and has preserved the contents of some 
of the Phi. books now lost to us. Moreover, the Arabic literature and 
language contain the words of Iranian origin, which are used as loan-words 
in Arabic. The question of the foreign words in the Quran has been discussed 
by Arthur Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an, Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, Vol. LXXIX; In this connection, sec also Gustav von 
Grttnebaum, *Persische Worter in arabischen Gedichten', MO., Vol 31. 

In the 9th century, the Iranian writer Mardanfarrox quotes the Quran 
in his polemic Phi. book Skand Gumdnlk Vijat\ chapters 10 and 11. 


1. Zoroastrian PrdtHems* p. 80f 

2. Sea B. N. Dhabhar, AndavMi OsnarH’DSnUkf Bombay lOSOi Intorduction ppt 
vli e6q. 
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These facts explain the importance of the Arabic language and 
literature for the study of Phi. 

MODERN IRANIAN DIALECTS 

Among the numerous Mod. Iranian langnages and dialects, the most 
important for the study of Phi. is Modern Persian, which is derived from 
Phi. The Words used in the great epic of Sah Name throws important light 
on reading and meaning of a number of Phi. words. In this connection 
Fritz Wolff’s monumental work Ghssar zn Firdosis Schahname, Berlin 
1935, is indispensable for a student of Phi. Paul Horn has published AsadVs 
netipersisches Worterbuch, Berlin 1897, which is also a reliable Mod. Pers. 
dictionary. Besides this, Firdosi has embodied in the Shd Name the 
materials from historical Phi. books like Kdrndmak i Artaxslr i Pdpakdn 
and Aydtkdr i Zarerdn (now extant) and Phi. Xvahdy Ndmak was also 
accessible to him, which important book has since been lost. The parallel 
passages from the extant Phi. books, mentioned above, and the Shd Name 
show the fidelity with which Firdosi has utilized his originals. 

Besides Mod. Pers., there are important Mod. Iranian dialects, g. 
Yazdi, Gabri, Ormuri, Paraca, Waxi, Yaynobi, Yazyulami, and Pasto. 
In this connection one may consult important works, Paul Horn, Grundriss 
der neupersischen Etymologies Strassburg 1893 ; G. Morgenstierne, An 
Etymological Vccahulary of Pashto, Oslo 1927 ; I ndo- Iranian Frontier 
Languages I-IIl, Oslo 1929, 1938, 19i4\ A, Chnsiensen, Contribution d la 
Bialecfologie Iranienne l-ll, Kopenhagen 1930, 1935. And there are also 
various monographs on Mod. Iranian dialects, e, g. H. Bailey, 'Ardistani', 
BSOS., Vol. 7, Part 4; *Yazdi, ibid. Vol. 8, Part 2; Ivanow, 'Yazdi*, JRAS. 
1911; I. I. Zarubin, 'Two Yazgularoi Texts', BbOS., Vol. 8. Parts 2 and .3. 

LIST OF PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 

APAW Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenachaftent 

Berlin. 

BSOS Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 

JA Journal Aaiatique* Farii. 

JRAS Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

MO Le Monde Oriental, Uppaiala. 

SBE Sacred Books of the EasU Oxford. 

SPAW Siisungsherichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften^ 

Berlin. 

WZKM Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde dea Morgenlandest Wien. 

ZDMg Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenUindischen OesellachafU Leipaig* 
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THE READING AND TRANSCRIPTION OF PAHLAVH 

By Dr J. M. Unvala, Navsari. 

I. Pahlavi or the Middle Persian language is written in a script, derived 
from the Aramaic characters, in a cursive style, which has resulted in the 
use of fourteen letters only, many of which have become polyphonous, 
they stand for more than one sound. 

Pahlavi is called Middle Persian, because it stands chronologically 
between the Ancient Persian language of the rock-inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian sovereigns and the Modern Persian language, one of whose 
earliest representatives is the ^ah Namah of Firdusi. Pahlavi means the 
language of the Pahlavas or the Parthians in the restricted sense of the 
word, but the word is also used for the language of the rock-inscriptions of 
the Sassanian sovereigns, as also of their coins and seals, and gold and silver 
wares. Again, the bulk of religious and secular writings of the Zoroastrians, 
and of the Pahlavi speaking Manichaeans and Christians as well, is written 
in the Pahlavi language. 

There are two distinct dialects of Pahlavi, viz. north-western or 
Parthian and south-western or Sassanian. The earliest known specimen 
of ' Pahlavi is the text of the parchment discovered at Avroman in 
Iranian Kurdistan, brought to light by Dr. Said Khan Kurdistani of 
Teheran and published first by Ellis H. Minns, in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, vol. XXXV, 1915, pp. 22-65, with a photographic facsimile and a 
short note, and then by Db. Cowley in the Jcurnal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Londom 1919, pp. 147-154. It is preserved at persent in t-he 
Manuscript Department of the British Museum, along with two other Greek 
parchments, discovered with it, one of which is dated the very end of the 
reign of Mithridates II (123-88 B. C.) of Parthia and the other pertains 
to the reign of Phraates IV and is dated 291 A. Sel., corresponding to 22/21 
B. C. The Pahlavi parchment is written in an Aramaic script, akin to that 
found on the coins of Persis, but in the Pahlavtk or Parthian dialect. It is 
dated the third month Harvatat {Khordad) (H. S. Nyberg, Arbmat ? < 

1. ?rh6 matttr contained in thii papar will not be new to Weiiarn icholarB of 
Iranian languages. Ever since the discovery of the Turfan texts written in Fahlavi* 
they have adopted the Iranian way of reading Pahlavi ideograms, and in the transcription 
of Pahlavi, they are * following the principles advocated by Ghbietian Babtqolomae in 
Indogermanische Forschungent Bd. xxxviii and xxxix. The paper will, I hope, convince 
Parsi aeholars of the justification of reading ideograms occurring in Pahlavi texts in the 
Iranian way. 
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H^rhinat “provided with fire ; belonging to fire’\ [Le Monde Oriental, XVII. 
1923, p. 189) of the year 300 of the Parthian era^ which began on the day of 
the accession of Tiridates I to the throne of Parthia, which was October 10, 
246 B.C. The year 300 corresponds, therefore, to 46/47 A.D., when Vologeses 
I, Valkas of the Lenkari, was ruling over Iran. It is on the coins of this 
king that we have for the first time the two initial letters VL of his name 
in Aramaic characters, together with the ordinary Greek legend of the later 
Parthian coinage, an innovation which was followed by short Pahlavi 
legends in Aramaic characters on the coins of his success )rs, giving the 
names of kings in their Iranian forms and their title edh “king”. -The 
longest Pahlavi legend is found on the coins of Vologeses III, viz. VLKtl 
AR^K MLKIN MLKA. 

With the accession of Ardasir I, founder of the Sassanian dynasty to 
the Iranian throne, the south-western dialect of Pahlavi, commonly known 
as the Sassanian Pahlavi, or Parstk as HerzFkld calls it, began to be 
employed on coins and seals, and in lapidary inscriptions. The script 
employed for it was also derived from the Aramaic one, but it is clearer, 
every letter being written separately, and less ambiguous than the script 
employed for the inscriptions in the Parthian or Pahhvik langu; ge. The 
Parthian language and script continued, however, to be employed by the 
early Sassanian sovereigns up to the end of the third century of the Christ- 
ian era side by side with the Pdrstk language and Sassanian script. The 
inscriptions of Ardasir I (226-240 A. D.), Sahpur I (240-271 A. D.) and 
Narseh (293-298 A, D.) are, therefore, properly speaking bilingual - Pahhvik 
and Parstk. The Pahlavik script seems to have been emploxed, however, 
on seals of the later Sassanian epoch. But this is rather to be attributed 
to a tendency towards archaism. 

1. On the date of the Pahlavi parchment, H. S. Nybero (op. eit. p. 166) obiervei 
ae follow! : **Since the firit Greek document ii written in the year 325 of tha Seleucid 
era» correiponding to 88 B. G. (Mirrb, Journal of Bellenic Studies, yol* XXXV (l915), 
p. 88)t the Pahlavi text written on the back of it muit belong to the tame date* The 
■econd Greek document ia dated 291 of the Seleucid era. i. «. 32/31 B. C.f and even 
without examining the third document (the document in quettion) we may take it for 
granted that it cannot difier greatly in date* lince all the three documents were found 
together**. From this it seems that Nybebo considers the year 800 to be of the 
Seleucid era. but as the name of the month mentioned with it is definitely Iranian* the. 
year must also be of an Iranian* most probably of the Parthian era. As the two Greek 


doenments are deeds of purchase of a vineyard called 


or 




which is called in the Pahlavi document DathahSn 


(nSm ras ), it is not difiScult to explain the find of the three documents of different 
dates in a pot. They were all in the possession of the last owiver or own^s of the 
vineyard as important and cherished documents. 
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It is well known that in Achaemenian times, the Aramaic language 
had become, if not the language of the Great King's chancery, where 
Aramaic clerks were employed, one of the important languages of the 
state. It was in this language that the Jewish colonists of Elephantine 
in Egypt had appealed in 408/7 B. C. to Nehemiah in Jerusalem to in- 
tercede on their behalf before Bagoas, the Achaemenian satrap of Phoeni- 
cia, who was then residing in Jerusalem. The influnece of Aramaic must have 
been rather not insignificant on the minds of the Iranians. It must have 
been, therefore, responsible for the introduction of the strange method of 
writing Pahlavi, as is generally admitted, in which Aramaic words are 
employed as ideograms, generally known to Parsi scholars as Semitic or 
non-Iranian words, in the Pahlavi inscriptions and in the Pahlavi 
books pertaining to Zoroastrianism, since the time of the Avroman 
parchment, t.e. since the middle of the first century A. D., and perhaps 
even earlier, if we take into account the legends of the coins of Perses. 
But, as we shall see in what follows, these ideograms were never 
pronouned as Aramaic words. They were alwa^ s considered as 
signs for their corresponding Iranian words. We have two similar instanc- 
es to illustrate this phenomenon, viz. 1) the Sumerians who inhabited 
southern Mesopotamia in the fourth millennium B. C., employed first a 
pictographic script and then a syllabic cuneiform script, derived from the, 
pictographs ; thereupon, the Akkadians of northern Mesopotamia, who 
supplanted the Sumerians in the political sphere, came under the influence 
of the Sumerian 6ulture. They borrowed not only the Sumerian cuneal 
script for their Accadian language, which was of the Semitic language- 
group, but retained in it also Sumerian words, which they pronounced in 
the Akkadian vfixy, in other words they considered the Sumerian words as 
ideograms; 2) similarly, the modem Japanese use in their written language 
Chinese words as ideograms. 

II. As regards Pahlavi, Muhammad bin Ishaq, author of the Kitdb-ul 
fihrist, while speaking of Huzvdresh (in the text expressly says 

on the authority of Ibn Muqaffa (latter half of the eighth century) that 
the Persians write e. g. bisra ( * sic. lor basorya) but 

read goit {JFrP. lo. 1), write lakhma and read nan (FrP. p. 16), 

and so forth.® This fact is noted in the Post-Sassanian period, more 
particularly in the latter half of the eighth century, as said above, for 
those Persians who had remained faithful to Zoroastrianism, their ancestral 
faith. Kow, the Manichaean and Christian texts discovered in the first 
decade of this century at Turfan in Chinese Turkistan are written in the 

3. Dbbtub Hobhangji Jamabpji Aba and Mabtin Haug> An Old Pahlavi Patand 
OloBsaryf Bomiay'London 1870, pp. 87-88; cf. alio Martin Haug, Essays on the 
Sacred Lanyuage% Writings^ and Eeligion o/ the ParsiSt Popular Editicn^ London 1878, 

p. 42. 
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Pahlavi language and in the clear Estrangelo script, which is devoid of 
polyphony. In these texts, the pronunciation of Pahlavi of the third 
century A. D. is recorded. It should be noted that from these Middle 
Persian texts from Turfan Aramaic ideograms are wholly eliminated, 
although in the contemporary Sassanian lapidary inscriptions and in the 
legends on Sassanian coins and on seals of the Sassanian period these ideo- 
grams are often met w'ith. These facts are sufficient to prove that the 
ideograms were merely used as such, but that they were never pronounced 
as Armaic words. 

The above assertion is further supported by the following facts: 

1. The Aramaic dialect from which these ideograms were borrowed 
has not been determined as yet. It was, however, of any other Aramaic 
dialect, closely akin to, if* not identical with Mandaic which was spoken 
in the neighbourhood of Sassanian Pahlavi.^ 

2. A few ideograms for nouns, adjectives and personal pronouns are 
in fact Aramaic adverbial phrases or prepositional expressic ns. They are 

formed with the prepositions and which require that the follow- 

ing substantive should be in the status construcius, e. g, b^-yareh, Aram. 

(FrP. 27. 1), literally “in the month'*, traditional reading (TR) 
hlna, even hadna, .Iran. mah “month"; V-nefseh (masc.) or 

If-nefsah (fcm.), Aram. with the Aram. 3rd pers. pron. 

(FrP. IL 4), (s. below) ''by his or herself", TR. hbpaiman, b^’nafsman, Iran. 

x^at “himself, herself"; l^-'aini, Aram, {FrP. 25. 8) 

“before the eyes of", TR. r{a)v%n, levin, Iran. pes “before"^ 
*alah, Aram, perhaps on the analogy of instead of Aram. 

{FrP. 24. 3) ‘'to him ", TR. v{a\r'tnan, valman, Irsn. 
be, 3rd pers. pron. 

3. About eighty per cent of the ideograms for nouns and adjectives 

show the status emphaticus form of the Aramaic words, ending in -d, e. g. 
*afra, Aram. {FrP. 2. 2) “dirt, soil, ground", TR. ap{a)ryd, awrla, 

Iran. xak\ mayya, Aram. {FrP. 3. 1), “water", TR. fn{a)ya, 
mla, Iran. ap. Now, words like -hjX** *afr\d (s. above and 

basarya “meat^ flesh" {FrP. lo. 1), TR. b{a)srya, Iran. gbit, end in 
-yd in the status emphaticus on the analogy of -eg mayya instead of the 

S. It was cloBoly akin to, if not identical with Mandaic, which was spoken in 
the close neighbourhoed of Sassanian Pahlavi, becaure the Aramaic of the Sassanian 
ideograms resembles much more Mandaio than any other Aramaic dialect. (NtbebOi op. 
eit .9 p. 218 and p. 217, note). 
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normal ^asra, < corresponding to Aram. bisrd. There is a 

fairly *go6'd‘ hdttib’ef of such ideograms. Of the rest, a considerable number 
occur with the Ara.tnai(*i suffix of the 3rd pers. sing. fem. rl A. A special 

logogram W, cfevelopei from of the Sassanian (Pda’sf^) inscriptions is 

. -j'T. • . r' ^ * •n'-v. 

employed for this h, e. g. ^ yadeh or yadah, Aram. masc., 

‘fem: (PrP^'lo'^iso/T). "his, her hand". TR. yadman, Iran. da$t\ 

' Aram, masc., 11*5^ fem. (FrP. fi. 3) "his, her 

.SOD." Ernst ^Herzfeld, Paikuli etc., Berlin 1924, pp. 59-61). It should, 

'howfeVer. 'be'nbfWr fhat the suffix for the 3rd pers. sing. i6= » Aram. 

forms an essential and inseparable part of the ideogram. Again, we 
have d ftw^ther ideograms in the status consiructusiorm, e. g. ^ sem, 
Aram. Q&i (Pa'P. 12) "name", Iran. ndm-, hastm, Aram. 

Syr. (frP. 5.4) "sweet, delicious", TR. 5astiw?, Iran. oC^as. 

4. The ideograms for the personal pronouns and TR. 

or /i, roman or Unman, rak or Jak, and r{a)kom, rakum or lakbtn, are, 

in fact, composed of the Aramaic preposition for the dative y and the 

Aramaic enclitic' Personal pronouns ^ », ^ nd, k (masc.) and Qb 
kbm (masc.), meaning literally "forme", "for us", "for thou" and "for 
you" respectively ; whereas ^alah (s. above) is composed of the Aramaic 
preposition *al "to" and the Aramaic enclitic 3rd personal pronoun 

feminine v\ b, meaning "to her". We would expect l^hbm, Aram. 

DhV. P-hom, i. e. S and Cil 3rd personal pronoun masculine plural, 
meaning "to them", for the 3rd person plural, but instead of it we have 
'alah-sdn i. e, *alah (s. above; and the Iranian -saw, which is the 
enclitic pronoun 3rd person plural, and which serves at the same time the 
r61e of the phonetic compliment, showing that the hybrid form of the 
pronoun should be read oesdn. 

# 

5. The Verbal forms are not wholly written in ideograms.* The form 
of the imperfect 3rd pers. plur. masc. of an Aramaic triliteral root, generally 
of the p^*al, very seldom of the pa**el in mediae geminatae, and of the af*el, 
is used as the ideogram serving as the verbal stem or base, to which Iranian 
verbal suffixfes of the infinitive, tenses, persons and numbers, of the causa- 


4. This whole paragraph forms an extract from KyBiasa’s article quoted above. 
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tive and the denominative, and moods are added. The ideogram is used for 
the Iranian present and preterit bases alike, and for the Iranian imperative 

2nd pets, sing as well. Thus, e. g. p‘‘al : yalaibutfi-tan, 

Aram. [FrP. 23. 1) "to write”, Iran. nipis/an; 

inpSnp' yaqtalun-tan. Aram, {FrF. 22.3) "to strike, 

to dadi; to kill”, Iran. ozatan; ^rpaor yansahun-ian, TR. jana- 

gbntan, yanseg'ontan. etc., Aram. paW% {FrP. 2I. S) " to take 

(away)”, Iran. staian, ittiUan. — Pa“el: The form occurs in 

mediae gcnUnatae, e. g. (also written 

Aram. or »te-iu6 (FrP. 18 . 3) "to speak”, Iran, tiiey? 

gfijtan; JOp^Sll' yahaUiin- 4 an. Aram. (FrP.lg.2) 

"to wash”, Iran n«ie^ sustan, (also written khaUun-tan (FrP. 

Ig. 8)4*. e. ^ripS'^tP (Aram, imper. 2nd pers. sing,?) — Af‘el : ^npSsjri' 
yahanslim-tan, Aram. ("to take” in the Papyri, "to save” in 

Biblical Aram.), and (FrP. 21. 10) "to take away”, TR. 

8bc(a)run-tan and 8bc(a)riin-tan, Iran. apurtan. 

We have the verbs Ji'S e. g. in ^r\(p1in' yahvun-tan, Aram. plSlV 
m«-i»'50 (FrP. 22. 2), "to be”, Iran, iwj bafan. 

One single verb appears in the imperfect singular, viz. inDnar 

yasbek-gtau, Aram, from It3?» ya8be(h)~Tnun-astan in 

which mun-aslan is on the analogy of mhetian (FrP. 18 . 1) 

and varravastan (FrP. 18 . 2), TR. yazbamun-astan (FrP. 18 . 2) 

"to wish, to desire, to intend”, Iran, kdmaekin. 

Imperative forms are met with in ^npSllf ’ealun-tan, Aram. 
’oenlun, TR. vazlun-tan (FrP. 20. 7) "to go; to become”, Iran, 
sutcLfi ; ^chdun^tCLn, Aiam. ‘oehuibun, (FrP. 18 . 

6),TR. vakhdun-tan "to take, to seize”,Tran. griftan. 

6. A few verbal ideograms seem to have two separate forms, one for 
the present, the other for the preterit : e. g. khazA^n-et, Aram. 

6. Hie i between the eecond and third radical ia alao peonllar to Mandaie forma of 
the imperfect before enelitios: pUtf pint, ppatf but 

ait^etiS&h (U ~ nd, s. Nrsrao, op. eif.) p« S17> 
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h^vitiin, perfect 2nd pers. plur.« from MUh have’ or Heb. MWTI 
hWh 'to indicate, to announce", Iran. daneU pres, “be knows", and 
khavUun-ast (FrP. 23 . 6), Iran, danost, preterit “he knew"; 
yakvimun~et^ but Aram. | yaqumun {FrP. 20 . 3), Iran, estei, pres. 

“lie stands", and yakmmun~ai, Iran, estai, preterit “he stood". The 

perterit base is used only for forming the infinitive, preterit 3rd pers. sing, 
(exceptionally 3rd pers. plur., cf. Araiak Vtraz Namak, West's edition, 
70. 1), and the past participle passive. It is reality none other than the 
ordinary present base with the phonetic compliments •ast and -Ht of the 
Iranian infinitive. 

7. Several ideograms have two forms, one showing a pure ideogram, 
e-g.jrab, Aram. 3S ’ah, (FrP. 11 . 2), Iran. pit “father"; er am, 

Aram. am (FrP. 11 . 2), Iran. mat “mother", and the other, 
their lengthened forms, having as their second element the phonetic com- 
pliment, e. g. ah-itar (FrP. 11 . 4), Iran- pitar, am-itar 

(FrP. 11 . 4), (formed on the analogy of Iran, matar. In 

Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions such phonetic compliments are 
frequently used. 

8. Some purely Iranian compound proper names are written wholly or 

partly with ideograms, e. g. hm-sap^r (FrP.p. 8, and 26, 1) Aram. 

(frequently found on Sassanian seals), Iran. nam-veh; 

(Jamasp-Asana, Pahlavi Texts II, p. 71). for namcistik; 

“particular, particularly" nbk-ybm, Aram. Di** yom (J. M. Unvala, 
Collection of Colophons of Manuscripts hearing on Zoroastrianism in some 
Libraries of Europe, 'BomhOLy AO, p. 83, 1. 1), Iran. nbk-rbc, and 
nb{kyyim-jiv (Coll. ofColoph., p. 139, 1. 13) for the common Parsi 
name Navrbz,Navrbzji. 

9. Both the ideogram and its corresponding Iranian equivalent are 
frequently used in the same sentence indiscriminately. This is due rather 
to the negligence of the scribe, who was educated in the traditional school, 
which gave great importance to the memorizing of the Pahlavi-Pazand 
Glossary, called Mona-Khoda, just as a Maulavi used to commit to memory 
the Urdu-Persian Glossary, called Khalek-Bari. Sometimes it is due to the 
pedantry of the scribe, an extreme case of which is offered by the Pahlavi 
colophon of a Manuscript of the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, Supple- 
ment Persan 417 (Col. of Coloph. p. 34). 

6. Compt haenuvrtant Arsm* Misttont Kvbebo* op. eit. 

p. 325. 
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10. It seems, however, that only ideograms for a*ftew pfond\lii‘s, adverbs, 
conjunctions and prepositions arc used and not .their Iraniaprecjuiyalents,' 

e.g.^K(FrP. 2^. 4), Aram. PJT d'ndh ms.sc. ** this**, Iran, ew, {FrP. 

24. 2), Aram. zek “that**, Iran. dn\ Jf6 {FrP. 25 1), Aram. man, 

dialectic po mbn, Syr. mun (interrogative pronoun) — but 

according to Hebzfeld, Aram. *\yQ man{h)u, i.e interrogative plus relative 
pron. {op. cii , p. 218), — ''who, which**, Iran, he (relative and interrogative); 
tr {FrP. 25. 1), Aram. 'aikh '‘how** (Hebzfeld, op. cll. p. 132), Syr. 

*aikh “that, so that**, Iran, ku; ^ {FrP. 25. 2), Maud. 

*emat, Syr, ~h. 'emntet "when”, or Aram. interrogative temporal 

conjunction (Herzffld, op cit. p. 137), Iran, ka; i=» (FrF. omits), Aram, 
“to, unto**, Iran, b/ (I'VjP. 25. 7), Aram, Ici, Idh “not** 

(negative), Iran, ne; (tVP. 25. 7), Aram, 'a/ “not** (prohibitive), 
Iran ma. The Pahlavi words ka, ku and ke have become in Modern 
Persian ^ kai and ^ keh and, therefore, the ideograms tr ^i^d 

which stand for them are wrongly used one for the other by some copyists in 
Pahlavi manuscripts. For the same reason, the ideograms — t and for 
Iran, b and be are wrongly interchanged, sometimes even as, Iran. )<: an 

« 'V 

is replaced by the wrong ideogram^ is; or as K can also be read 0. 

11. A critical study of the variants of the FrnAang j Pr/Mavf A, as 
collated by Junkeb is sufficient to show that the scribes were not unanimous 
about the orthography and pronunciations of the ideograms. 

12. In Sassanian times, when the Avesta language became nearly, 
if not wholly unintelligible to the laity, the Dasltirs like Atubpat i Madras- 
pandan composed, besides translating the Avesta scriptures into Pahlavi 
with explanatory glosses and long commentaries, the short “prefatory 
headings and the concluding portions’*, as Ebvad Dhabhar calls them, 
(s. Zandri Khuriak Avistak, Bombay 1927, Introduction, p. 4) of the 
Gahs, Nydyisns, Yasts^ Nam Sidyiinlh, Patets, Paimanak i Kaiak X^cUdi, 
Stdyisn i Si Roc, the Introduction to ^fringdns, Jfrins etc. in Pahlavi 
for recitation in daily prayers and in liturgical services. The above- 
mentioned prayers and several Pahlavi works like the Bundahisn, the 
Menuk i Xrat, the Skand Vimdnik Vicar and a few others were tran- 
scribed into the so-called Pazand language by Pars! Dasturs in India, 
most probably by Neryosang Dhaval, who lived in the latter half of the 
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twelfth century A.D. Now, this Fazand is a word for word transcript 
of Pahlavi in Avesta or Arabic, rather Modern Persian characters, in 
which all ideograms are replaced by their Iranian equivalents, of course, 
preserving therein their pronunciations which were current among the 
Dasturs of India. 

13. Considering the facts mentioned above, European and American 
scholars of repute have advocated and are following the Iranian way of 
reading Pahlavi in which the pronunciations of ideograms as Aramaic words 
are wholly eliminated. The Iranian reading is based on philological and 
chronological data, i. c, it is based on the pronunciations of Iranian words 
during the Parthian and Sassanian periods, which are either found preserved 
in Armenian loan-words (s. H. Huebschmann Armenische Grammaiik. I. 
Theil. Armenische Etymologic. Leipzig 1895) and in the Pahlavi Texts 
from Turfan, or deduced by the help of Iranian philology. 

14. What concerns the transcription of Pahlavi, there must be an 
uniformity in the rendering of Pahlavi letters and sounds in Latin characters, 
to which all Iranists must conform. The principles of transcription 
advocated by Christian Bartholomae in Indogermanische Forschungen, 
Bd. xxxviii and xxxix, have been accepted by all western scholars. 
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PAZAND DAWUR AND DAWAR. 

By Dastur Dr. Hormazdiar Mirza, Udvada. 

The Pazand text of SJcand Gumanlk Vtjhr^ contains a rare word 
dawur, which is obscure and misunderstood upto now. The corres- 
ponding word in the Pahlavi text is spwl ; and Neryosang^s Sanskrit 
version of these words is (lit. 'black spot'). The context in which 

the word occurs, shows that the word is used for one of the internal organs 
of humam body. 

West^ suggests that the Pazand word dnwur is a misreading of Phi. 
dil 'heart*. Hoshang and West® observe that Pazand dawur is 'a misrea- 
ding for spur spleen*. Similarly Bharucha^ remarks that it is 'a misdeci- 
phering of Phi. spur.' 

But Paz. dawur can very easily be connected with Kv.dawra- (in 
proper noun dawramaesi- , Yt. XIIL122) and Phi. Avesta proper 

noun dawramaeli - is variously interpreted®. But Av. dawra - is connec- 
ted with Phi. dawr: 'dark-coloured, ash-coloured*, as explained by H. W. 
Bailey®; and the Avesta proper noun, should, therefore, mean 'one having 
dark-coloured sheep**^, 

Bailey (op, cU.) hag pointed out that Phi. dflier in the Great 
Bundahi^n p. 120.9, is substituted by s-v.** siyitk 'dark, black’ in the 
shorter version of the Bundahisn edited by Westergaard and Justi. On 
the strength of this fact, Bailey rightly concludes that Phi dawr and 
its corresponding Avesta word rfaie;ra- should mean 'black, dark, ash-colo- 
ured*. 

But a more satisfactory explanation can now be offered. Av. dawra - 
is identical with Skt. 'white, beautiful’. But Skt. is also a 

1. SGVijar, ed. Hoshang and West* Bombay 1887. pp. 87 •14.23; 212.1; 

Collected Samhrit Writings of the ParsiSf ed. S. D. Bharucha, Bombay 1918, 
Part IV p. 12-6. 

2. SBE. XXIV. p. 148 note 8. 

8. Op, clt, pp xxviii, xxxi. 241. 

4. Op. cit» p. 59 note 44. 

5. Juiti Iranische Namenbuch, p. 82 : *fette Schafe habend.’ Bartholomae, 
Altir* Wb. 680 : *feiste» fette 8chafmutter besitzend’ ; see alto ibid 1789. a. v. 
hareta--, 

6. 3BAS. 1984, pp. bOg-'lO. 

7. Gf. Fhl. ^^-9 daivr~gdw t a proper noun in the Qr. Bundahiani ed. 

Anklesaria. p. 229*6. See alto Justi, Iranische Namenbuch* p. 106: *gabar-g3vj 
athgraue Kiihe besitzend’. 
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Icind of 'dove, as explained by Monier Williams^. This suggests that Skt, 
TsIcfoS originally had the same meaning as Av. dawra-. Phi. dawr, explained 
above, namely ‘dark, grey; ash-coloured’, sam 13 as Skt. dove, 

pigeon, pigeon-coloured, lead-grey, grey colour of a pigeon'; Phi. , 0 , 5 ;^ 
^kaput^ Mod. Pers. kabud: ‘dark, blue, dark-blue, grey, azure’. 

That Skt. originally meant ‘grey, ash-coloured’ can be proved 
more conclusively from its etymological explanation. Pokorny and Walde^ 
derive Skt. l3[^^ and its cognate verbal form (‘makes bright, 

•cleanses, rinses’ ) from the Indo-European verb dheu~, dheua: ‘to spray, to 
■whirl particularly of dust, ash and steam, to blow, to breathe; hence to 
isteam, to exhale.’ This shows that Skt. and its cognate Av. word 
dawra- were originally used in the sense of a ‘dark, grey, ash-coloured*. 

It is, therefore, safe to conclude that Paz. dawur is connected with 
Av. dawra-. Phi. demr ( ‘dark -coloured* ) ; and we submit that the Paz. 
word in this particular context is used in the extended sense of ‘liver’ on 
account of its black colour ; and that Neryosang very correctly and literally 
translates the Paz. word by (‘black place’) in the sense of liver 

The corrseponding Phi. word sPwl as given in the Mss. and also in 

the printed text, should, therefore, be regerded as a corrupt from of 
dawr^\ used in the same sense as its Paz. equivalent explained above. 

This explanation of the Paz. word dawur throws important light on 
the reading and meaning of another Paz. word dawargah which occurs in 
the same Pahlavi-Pazand text of SGVijnr, ch. V.74, The Paz. word dawur 
is merely a varient of Paz. dawar ; and both these Paz, words are conne- 
cted with Av. dawra - aiiil Phi. dawr, explained above. 

The Phi. equivalent of this Paz, word dawargah, as given in all Mss. 
is ^ej-s dpJg ’^ : dawrgjah. But in the printed text of Hoshang and 


8. M-onler Willhimii 'Sansikrit''Engli^ Dictionary^ p. 452. 

V’Crgleicfiendcs Wvrterbuch dor indo-germanisciieti Sprachon Berlin mnd 
Leipsig 1980. Vol I. p. 886. With this verb cf. Av. wb dav-\ AUir» IVl). 688: 
dav with fra ’reinigend abreiben* ; Kenga. Avesta Die. p. 251: davri fradav'i to 
•cleanie’. 

10. In this connection it is important to note that in the old Gujarati verdona 

of the SGVijar paz* daivr and Skt. are rendeicd into Guj. by 

and Oliver), which Guj. word also guggeata the black colour of liver; ace 

Bharucha* Coll. Skt. Writings of iho Parsist Part IVi pp. 70. 89. 

11. Thii Phi. word occurs alto in (l) Fhl. Vd, XXII.4; (2) Gr. Bund. p. 120.9; 

(3) Wid. p. 140.7: (4) 464<J. p. 220 6; te) 2?lv. Dot. Djwifc, p. 111.12; (o) SCFij Sr 

ch. V. 7*. 
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West^2tfj0 word is changed to read -w-hoN dwlg*» ; and it is translated by 
'orbit*. Similarly West^® gives ‘orbit,. Neryosang very curiously translates 
the Pahlavi-Pazand word by : ( ‘oi both places*^ ). 

But it is not necessary to change the Pahlavi word ipjg*s as 

given in all the Mss. ; and, as stated above « Phi. dawrgah Paz. dawargah^ can 
very satisfactorily be interpreted in the light of the explanation of Av. 
dawra-. Phi. dawr,, Paz. dawar. given above. The Paz. word dawargah^ 
therefore, literally means 'black place', and in this particular context it stands 
for ‘the black part of the eye' or ‘iris', or 'eye' itself. We may assume that by 

2 • ('of both places' ) Neryosang also most probably refers to 

‘two eyes’. Or does he derive the word dawar from Av. dva-, Paz. du^ 
( ‘two' ) ? In the old Gujarati versions^*, Paz. dawargah is translated by 
and In these old Guj. versions Paz. dawar is 

correctly translated by ‘the black part of the eye, iris*. 

In SGFiJdr ch. V.67ii. the word for ‘iris', is Paz. sdeaa Phi* sayak 
{lit.: ‘shade, shadow’), which word also suggets dark or black colour of iris. 
It appears that in this particular context Phi -Paz. daw{a)rgah (black place) 
is purposely used for ‘iris' or ‘eye’ in order to distinguish the black part of 
the eye from spddaa ‘the white part of the eye*. 

12. SOVijOr, pp. 89.8; 218.5 and note 4; 241. 

18. BBB. Vol. XXIV, p. 145. 

14. Bee Bbaracha, op. cit. pp. 71, 69. 
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DETERMINATION OF THE SIGNIFICANCES OF THE AVESTA 
WORDS (AST A), (ASTI), <6^ (AST) AND 

(ASHTA) OCCURRING IN AVESTA LITERATURE. 


By Prof* D* D. Kapadia, Poona 

My Avesta studies began with the study of Vendidad Chap. XIX, 
where in para 34, the word (asto) occurs, which we were taught as 

notn. sing, of (asta) meaning a person in charge of a responsible 

mission, a messenger, or say a prophet, by our beloved teacher, late Mr. 
K. E. Kanga. {asto mazdcio ahurahk mriddhi nairyS-sangho- (say thou that 
Nairyosangh is the messenger of God). In Vend* XIV 17, there occurs duye 

navaiti astandm Icerenuyat, which Ute Mr. Kanga translates “should 

be provided for 18 of the messengers **. This produces a reasonable 

doubt in our minds that the translation of “astanam“ as 'of the messengers' 
is not a happy one and does not convey any appropriate sense. Mr. Kanga 
seems to have passed over the Pahlavi gloss at this place, which distinctly 
translates the word by *Pahastdn* cattle ponds. I do not know what 
strong conviction late Mr. Kanga had to translate this word as he did. 
But it created a reasonable doubt in my mind, and I began to search for 
places where this word occurs, in all its inflected forms and this therefore 
is the origin of this humble attempt. 

In Vend. XIX 34, Geldner gives the Word as ^ashto' and not *ast6\ 

fa) The word asto occurs in Vend. XIX 34, Yac. LI, 2 and Yac. 
XII 3, 

(b) asta occurs in Vend. XV 4, V 9 and XIII 39. 

(c) astanam occurs in Vend XIV 17 and XV 3. 

(d) astayo occurs in Yac. XLVI 11, XLIX 11. Meher Y. 113, 
Vend. VIII 107, XIV 18* 


(e) 

(f) 

(g) 


i astascha Vend. VIII 81-96. 

astacha occurs in Vend. XIX 7, VIII 81-96* 

r astam occurs in Vend. VI 29, 46. 

1 astamcha Vend. VI 7, 8. 

[ astern (residence) Vend. II 13. 

astern (bone) Vend. V 16, 18, VI 10, 12 22. 


asti Vend. VII 58. 

asiish Yac. XXXI 22. 
asiim Yac. XXXII 12. 

As stated above Geldner uses for on the analogy of its 

Pahlavi equivalent (ashta), but whenever the word ashta is used, it 

has absolutely specific meanings; 

viz. (i) as a divine messenger, a person in charge of a responsible mission or 
(ii) a missile, a war-weapon which is darted against an adversary, 


such as an arrow, a sling. 
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The word ashto W-H 5 -" occurs in Geld. Vend. XIX 34, Farvardin Y. 140, 
Zam. Y. 92. 

ashtam occurs in Zam. Y. 4&, and in Nirangistan folio 
188 (1) 189 (a) and (b). 

ashtd occurs in Zam. Y. 40. 

In Zend Pahlavi glossary (Hoshangji Haug) p. 53, a word 
ashtish occurs, which Haup takes as fern. nom. sing of 'ashti' and translates 
it as “arrival** from the rt. to hasten, to go swiftly. But its 
Pah. is ashtak or ashie which word is generally used in Pahlavi for 

“one in charge ol a responsible missirn*** Leaving aside this word for 
the present, let us examine thx3 several inflected forms of our words 
.ju^A3-u (asla) ^ ‘-jj (ast) {asti) and {nshta), as enumerated above. 

This word astd which occurs in three places can either be 
nom. sing of asfa, or gen. sing of bone. In 

Vend. XIX 34, and Yac LI 12, it is nom. sing and is very appropriately in 
the sense of a messenger or one entrusted with responsible mission. PeJh. 
equi. in XIX 34 is irtnj-" (cishta) and it also gives the gloss 
{diist) a friend. In Farg. XIX the Pahlavi is ashta aoharmazd goyH 
Neryosnng meaning “it is said (that) Neryosang (is) (the) messenger of God", 
and Yac. LI l2-ku-am pa ranyih ranyinet pa as^fd/j-meaning “that is, whi» 
guides me with guidance as if by a (divine) message (friendship).*' The third 
reference in Yac. XII 3 noit asP) noit twhltinem chinmani. with its Pah. 
equi. ne tan ne gitn disharam ra meaning “neither for the love of my body 
nor the souL’-is obviously connected with ost bone and means * bony 
frame" or in short the body; and hence this astd here has quite a different 
significance from the same word as mentioned above. 

Also mark the passage astd Jmtdshtim tanvd huraodhhn meaning 

‘well built- bony-frame* and ‘w*ell-developed body. In Zend P»^hlavi Farhang, 
it is distinctly explained that hutdshtd means hu-tiishUe chun khx.pih pa ast 
i.e. well-chiselled like the excellence of the bones; and huraodha means 
hxvry.ste chxin khvpih pa gdaht i,e v'cll developed like the excellence of the 
muscles. Thus the word astd with (a) base and with ^ (t) base 

has distinct significations; one is derived from as to -go and the 

other from ^g^v-u qj* the bone. 

On examining the word asta in Vend. XV 4, which Geld, gives the word 
as asti, the sense is clearly that of hone; in Vend. V 9 the text is 
Citarsh handazaiti asta ushtanemcha, showing that the word is in accu. plu. 
of base a, hence the word also means bone. Piih. equi. of this is iitash 
ham-bazad tan (5 gdn i.e, equi. of asta is ;;re lan-body i.e, bony 

framework. 
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Ip Vend. XIII 39, the word is most probably a verb, imperfect Atmane. 
rf ah to be; yezi asta aaha-khrathva yezi agta gaeihabyd: with Pah., agar 
hast ashoi (ku-sh) Jchrat {nivak) agar hast (kn-sh) avo gehan (be pah ku pa 
frhronth darii)\ here the Pah. equi. of asta is {aet) {hast). The word 
asta is therefore a verb and not a roun, in this place. 

astern Accu. sing, of or asta or ast is astern as in Vend. 

V 16, 18 ; VI 10, 12; Z. P. Far. Ill 1. 

But in Vend. II 13 according to Bartholomae, the two words aj-ju (as) and 
€ 1 ^ (tern) which are separate in some Mss., really form one single word 
astern and suggest as its meaning "home**, "homestead**, 

astanam is Gen, plu. of asta a messenger, or ast, a sin a bone) body, corpus 
or asta (Ph. stan) a residence, dwelling. 

In the first para, 1 have explained how my attention was drawn to the 
word astanam as translated by late Mr. K. E. Kanga in Vend XIV 17, 
showing that the most probable meaning of is-pcns or ponds for 

cattle. The word in Vend II 13 according to Bartholomew has the 
sense of a ‘ homestead**. In XV 3, the word means b ones with its Pah. 
equi. But nowhere, this word in XIV 17 used by scholars in the 

sense of a messenger is to be traced. 

At this staee it may be generally mentioned that the word ast *i8 
.Generally used in the sense of ‘'bone**, “bony** framework or "corpus*'; and 
there are severel inflected forms meaning something connected with the 
bones ; (astern) ^\\\%. Vend. VI 10, V 16, Z.P.Farhang IV, but 

the word is also used in the similar sense of bones or bony-farmework, as 
seen above. The words astern and astanam in the sense of abode or ijcsidence 
have already been explained. 

astayo is obviously nom. or accu plu. of asii, from rt. 

ah to be, meaning a place of residence or existence. It may be 
compared with Pr. hasti, existence and the word does not seem 

to have any connectii n with asta or ^v-ju ast meaning a bone. 

It occurs in several places but more or less in identical phrases, the original 
being either Yac. XLVI 11 and XLIX 11. The first reference is yavoi vispeU 
drvjd demanai astayo- Pah. avshdn hamai (td ac6 vispa tCi avo tan-i-pasin) 
under driujo tam&n astishn hast i.e. they have their abode in the home of 
the Drujs for ever (for all times until tan-pasin, resurrection). In XLIX 11 
the line is **druj6 demd'ae haithyd anghen astay6,'wiih Pah. vash andar drxsjo 
iamd'ti andar dv>sh-ah\\ cishkdre hast astishn. In Vend VIII 107, and XIV 
18, the same lines occur, with the Pah. equi. as astishn or ekavimunishn, 
asti also means existence, as in Yac. XIII 2 astoish 
Rattm - Pah. tan-ratr, meaning Ratu of the Body or existence, astaijo 
also in Meher Yesht 113, Vis—nivaeithydn tighrdonhd astayd i.e. Meher 
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yazd may dart sharp missiles (arrwos). These references dearly show 
the meaning of the word asti as body, person or personality. But in 
Vend. VII 58 we have pourushu asti vares6\ Pah. pir hast vars. The 
Pah. in this passage is very doubtful, pourushu is translated by pir 
Pr. js, aged, old, and asti by hast (a^t) meaning is. It is just possible that 
this Pah. ait may be ast, which by the mistake of the copyist has got 
changed into aiU The word asti has been translated by Kanga as hones ; 
Spiegal as remains', Darm. by is (a verb). It is just possible that it may 
be 3rd sing, of ey-** cih to be. But there are other inQected forms of 
asti such as astish in Vac. XXXI 22. Hvo toi mazdaAhur^ vazishto anghaiii 
asiish \ Pah. an i to aohrmazd bi^rtar tan hast {ku andar giti mcLhmamh pa 
tan i 5t); thus here Pah. translates asti as tan (body). Kanga 

translates it as an individual, Spiegal as an assistant, Mills as a being, and 
Chatterji also as a being. From which we see that asti means, someone, a 
person, a being,, and in this, we are supported by Yac. XXXII 12 wherein 
the word ashm occurs-as- vanghatt vCi choithaiti asiim of which Pah. 
is 6 & nkvaJc tan chashishn. Pah. here also translates it as tan body; K. £. 
Kanga as someone; Mills as people, being; Spiegal as body and Chatterji, a 
being. From which we cannot but conclude that the word asti is generally 
in the sense of an existing being, some one, a some-body. 

* The additonal words cognate to or asta or ast (bone) are 

astani gen. pi. of in Vend^ VI 29, ndit astam noit veresam. 
Pah. ni ast 6 ni vars; neither of the bones nor of the hair. Vend. VI 46-gives 
aitanghiim astam avi apamcha urvaranamcha barentem fra-jasan; : Pah. 
Oishan ast awar 6 av 6 urvar pa barishn fraz rasaninand and 
astamcha in Vend. VI 7, 8, used in the same sense as vXiovt’aeianghani 
astannoha, varesamcha, Pah. Oishan ast 6 va^'s-i,e. these bones and hairs. 

astacha occurs in Vend. XIX 7, ndit astacha, ndit 

urvanemcha, vi urvisydt; Pah. ni tan ni gan ni bad be vartishnih 

ra. Thus Pah. translates this word by ''body". Kanga takes it 

as bone; Darmes. as body; even traditional translation is body ; Spiegal 
(Bleek) as bones. The proper meaning therefore appears to be bodily bony 
frame. Again astascha occurs in Vend. VIII 81-96, as 

astascha haodhangascha m-urvisitm; Pah. pas ez tan d bdd hi-vartishmh ; 
here all scholars translate astascha by 'body' tan, and not as 'bone'. 

Let us now examine the word ashta, which is used by 

Geldner and Bartholomae in all places, where the sense of a messenger or 
spiritual leader is meant, instead of the word asta as given by Spiegal 
and Westergard. The word may be derived from the root ash to 

reach, to go, with the meaning - one who is sent, a messenger, a' 
prophet. In this sense the word occurs in Vend. XIX 34 (Geld.) in the form 
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as well as in Farv, Yasht 146, where we have ashto ahuraVk mazi^o 
messenger of Ahuramazd; also in Zair. Y. 46, the word (ishiUmW^ 

occurs twice, z^s-Spento mainyvsh ashtem franhargchayai i.e. 'Spenta 
Mainyu sent forth as his messenger'. In Nirangistan folios 188 (b), 
189 (a) and (b), the word ashtem in the first place occurs as - yd kemchit 
dahmanam aparenayunani ashtem dasti-vfiih the Pah.-/5d hata^-chai ez 
dah^man apornayan ashte dahH. 

In the second and the third places, the words occur as ashtem dasti 
with Pah. as ashtakih dahit. Thus the word ashtem is given in Pah. 
either as ashtak or ashtakih both having a similarity of 

meaning - ‘appointed on a responsible mission', i,e, appointed as a messenger 
or for carrying on the duties of a responsible messenger. Finally there is 
the word ashtif occurring in the same para Zam Y. 46 acc. pi. of the 

the word which is translated as either ‘messengers' or ^missiles'. 

Darm. takes it as missile or dart ; Spigal (Bleek) as ‘limbs' or ‘bodies’; 
Kanga and Meherjirana as messengers; Bartho. a messenger; whilst Kanga 
in his dictionary as ‘ darts ' or ‘ arrows'. Both meanings may seem plausible. 
Both ashti> and ashtem occurring in the same para ought to have the same 
meaning. 

Having thus given a brief Summary of the references where these words 
occur, I shall try to summarize the results in the light of the information 
collected:- 

asta has a meaning corresponding to Sk. asta, one who is 
sent or Persian rasH from 'J-O ra sa la he sent or 

despatched, meaning a messenger or a person charged with important 
mission. Mills in his Gatha Dictionary does not consider this meaning; the 
Pah. equi. of this word in Gatha is askia or ashtak. Geld, and 

Bartho. also do not consider this meaning for this word, but whenever 
the sense of a messenger is to be conveyed, they use the word ashta 

and not 

(i^la also means a place or home, corresponding to Pah. 

^tan, Sk. 

asta also means a bone ; corresponding to Pah. ast, Sk 
as^han or asthi; and hence a more general signification as body-frame, 
skeleton or a body; Pah. nr^tan. ast invariably means bone and there is 
no ambiguity about its meaning. But sometimes owing to the similarity of 
the inflected forms of asta and ast, some difficulty may arise. 

The word asti has the sense of hasti. Pah. existence, a 

a pei'soH, a body-diS can be clearly seen from the references quoted 

above. 
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The same word asH has the sense of a missile or a dart, and 
also that of abode oi home or dwelling. 

Lastly, the word ashia has nearly the invariable meaning, 
as one entrusted with an important mission as a messenger or messenger of 
God. Its Pah. equi. are ir€nj-“ asliia, ashtak or ashtakih, all 

pertaining to the same sense. 

In Zam. Y. 46, it may mean a missile-or a dart, but we have not got 
the Pah. equi. to corroborate that meaning. 

Finally, the word ashtish given in Z. Pah. Farhang, 

is as Dr. Haug says, nom. sing, of (ashti) and may mean • arrival ' 

though the Pah. equi. is ashtak. This is in fact from the word ashti and 
not ashta and hence may be dropped out of consideration at this place. 

This concludes this imperfect survey for the determination of the 
meanings of the Avesta words- ast, asii and ashia. 
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IDE NTIFICATION OF THE RIVER RANGHA 
MENTIONED IN THE AVESTA. 

By Sohrab H. Batlivala. 

One of the unsolved problems in connection with Iranian studies is 
the iden tification of the river named in the Avcstan literature as Rangha. 
Various approaches to this problem have been made, but the conclusions 
arrived at are as wide apart as the geographical boundaries of the old Iranian 
world would allow for its location. For instance, the traditional Pahalavi 
writers name the Ran gha as the Arang^ and mean it to be the Amu (Oxus), 
the Nil (Nile)2 and also the Aruand (Tigris).® Views of modern scholars 
are equally at variance on this point. Anquetil Du Perron took it to mean 
the Jaxartcs. Spiegel, Justi and Geiger follow this view of Anquetil. On 
the other hand, Paul de Lagard takes the Rangha to be the Volga, 
Darmesteter the Tigris, Harlez the Oxus, Marquart the Zarafshan, 
Windischmann the Indus * and Pithawalla the Ganges. •''* Bartholomae 
and West take it to be a mythical river, while Kanga ^ and Modi ® are 
undecided on this subject. Most of these conjectures are based on isolated 
references to the Rangha and hence an attempt is made in this paper to 
collect all information regarding this river found in the Avesta and identify 
it from information thus gathered. 


(1 See the text cf the Tahalavi vereicn of Vendidadi Chapter I. para 20 and alternative 
readings suggested in the for t-notes. 

(2) Bundahishn, Chpter XX (West’s translation in Sacred Boohs of the East Series) 

(3) Zadaparm as referred to by I’rofeescr Peure Dave ud in bis Persian article on the 
Kangha (The Yashtsf Part I, p. 224.) 

(4) See Profeasot Poure Davoud on the Rangha (The Yashts> Part I, pp. 222-224) for 
the opinions of western authorities about this river, 

(5) Dr. Pithawa/Ift, “The Aryan Home,” a thesis published in the Indian Gocgraphical 
Journal, Vol. XX, Nos 2 and 4 . (Vob XX, No. 4, p. 7 ) 

(6) See Professor Poure Davoud’s article referred to in foot-note No. Sand also West’s 
foot-note in his translation of Bundahishtti Chapter XX, In Scared JBcohs of the East 
Eer es. 

(7) Kavasji Edulji Kanga in his Qnietati translation of the Yashts (feOl, foot-note 
onp. 121) quotes the view of Darmesteter only, but subsequently in his Qujerati translation 
of the Khordeh Avesta (19C2, foot-note on p. 318) he quotes the opinions of Spiegel, Justi 
Geiger, Herlez and Darmesteter, without indicating his preference. 

(8) Bee Jivanji Jamshedii Medi’s “A Dictionary cf Avestic Prcier Names.” 1692, 
pp. 159-160 under the word Rangha, 
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One of the foremost Avestan passages that throw some light on location 
of the river Rangha is the opening chapter of the Vendidad. In this 
chapter, sixteen regions created by Ahura Mazda are enumerated one by 
ohe and the last or the sixteenth of these is referred to as follows : — 

'•The sixteenth of the good lands and countries which I, Ahura Mazda, 
created was the land by the floods of the Rangha, where the people live 
without a head.'* 

(Vendidad, Chapter I, para 20.) 

Most of the regions mentioned in this chapter of the Vendidad, such as 
Iran-vej (i.e. Khvarezm), Soghdh, Merv, Ealkh, the Hari river valley, 
Scistan, the Kabul valley, Kandahar, the Arghandab, the Helmand, 
Buner, the Punjab etc. are situated in the north-eastern and eastern 
parts of the old Iranian world from the regions of the Oxus to those of the 
Indus. Hence this Avestan passage gives a broad indication that the 
Rangha is probably situated in the region covered by modern Afghanistan 
and its surrounding territories. 

i. 

(0) All the traiiBlationa of the Avestan passages quoted in this paper are as per Darmestetcr 
taken from the Sacred Books of East Series. 

(10) Regarding the location of Iruu-Vej, the censensuB of opinion among Bcholars is in 
favour of the modern Ferghana-Khiva region. (See the Persian article oh Iran-vej by Pyofesscr 
Poure Davoud in his Yasnot Part I, pp. 88 62 and the authorities cited therein.) It is 
significaeit to note that the first three lands mentioned in Vendidad chapter l are Iran-vej, 
Soghdh and Merv, \s'hile Meher Yasht at paras IS and 14 refers to the original Aryan lands 
as consisting of Merv, Soghdh and Khvarezm, just in the reverro order. Hence by inference 
Iran-vej of Vendidad Chapter I is Khvsrezm of Meher Yashtf para 14. Dr. Pitha walla in 
“The Aryan Home” approaches this problem from the point of view cl geographical science 
and concludes that the original Aryan Heine is the Syr Darya valley. (See hia thesis on 
“The Aryan Home” in the Indian Geographical Journal, Yol. XX, No, 4, p. 17). This region 
is the eastern portion of Khvarezm or modern Khiva. 

(11) For the location of other regions mentioned in Veftdidad Chapter I, we follow Dr. 
Pithawalla as per his thesis on the ”The Aryan Home” except in the case cf Varena, **th6 
fourteenth of the good lands,” for which see the next following foot-note. 

(12) Varena mentioned in Vendidad Chapter 1 para 17 as the fourteenth region created 
by Ahura Mazda is usually taken to be the Irariau province if Gilar, but Dr. Muhammed 
Shahidullah in his paper entitled ”The Vareoa Country of the Avesta,” read at the Eleventh 
All-India Oriental Conference and published in the “Summaries of Paper” (pp. 28-28) regards 
Varena to he modern Buner or that part of the North Western frontier of India which lies 
between the Indus above Attock and the Pajkora which joins the Kabul river before it falls 
into the Indus at Attock. We are inclined to agree with Dr Mubammed Shahidullah in view 
of the fact that this fourteenth region of Varena or Bunee is geographically adjacent to tho 
fifteenth region of Hapta Hindu or the Punjab. 

(18) For details regarding the sixteen regions menti'r.ed in Vendidad Chapter 1,866 
paper! referred to in tho last three preceding foot-notes. 
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The following passages show the Rangha to be a river situated almost 
at the confines of the then known Iranian world. 

“Whether thou, O holy Rashnn! art on the Aodhas of the Rangha, we 
invoke, we bless Rashnu the strong." 

“Whether thou, O holy Rashnu! art on the Sanaka of the Rangha, we 
invoke, we bless Rashnu the strong". 

{Rashnu Yasht, paras 17 and 18) 

“Whose (*.e. Mithra’s) long arms, strong with Mithra-strength 
encompass what he seizes in the easternmost river and what he beats with 
the weasternmost river, what is by the Sanaka of the Rangha and what is 
by the boundary of the earth." 

{Meher Yasht, para 104) 

Another passage indicates the Rangha to be a big river, having wide 
expanse and deep waters: — • 

“Verethraghna, made by Ahura, gave him the eye-sight of 

the Kara fish that lives beneath the waters and can measure a rippling of 
the water not thicker than a hair, in the Rangha whose ends (i.s, the side- 
banks) lie after whose depth is a thousand times the height of a man." 

{Behram Yasht. para 29) 

These passages from Vendidad and from Rashnu, Meher and Behram 
Yashls then go to show the Rangha to be a big river situated at the 
easternmost confines of the ancient Iranian world. 

We now come to a set of passages where the Rangha is referred to in 
connection with persons who had prayed on Us banks asking the various 
Yazatas to grant them certain boons. 

“The old Vafra Navaza worshipped her (».«. Ardavi Sura Anahita) 

saying: Ardavi Sura Anahita! I will offer thee a thousand 

libations by the brink of the Rangha if I reach alhre the earth made 

by Ahura and my own house." 

(Aban Yasht. paras 61-63) 

“Hayest thou he able to teach the Rangha, whose shores lie afar, as 
Vafra Navaza was I" 

{Afrin-e~Paighamber Zarathusht, para 4) 

"Mayest thou have strength to reach the Rangha whose way lies afar, 
as Vafra Navaza did." 

{VisMasp Yasht, para 2) 

These passages show that a holy personage named Vafra Navaza had 
prayed for a certain boon on the banks of the Rangha and his prayers were 
granted. We however do not know the native place of this person to 
enable us to locate this river, *♦ but these passages confirm the fact that 

(14) As foe Vafis NSTSsa, tee liwnji JamAedi'i Mod-’s dineitatiMi about him io 
Gujetatl at pp. 146-166 <A Ms “A Dictionary ol Arestio Proper Names." 
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the Rangha was a big and wide river, situated far Away from the usual 
dwellings of the Avestan peoples. 

We now come to passages where persons, whose native places are 
Mrly known, are depicted as sacrificing to the Yazatas near the 
Rangha. 

•'To him (i.tf. the Yazata Vayu) did the manly-hearted Keresaspa offer 

up a sacrifice by the Gudha, a channel of the Rangha/’ 

(Runt YasJa, para 27) 

Legends about Keresaspa recorded in the Pahalavi literature ^ 
indicate this hero to be a native of Zabul in Seistan, which is on the 
eastern side of the Iranian regions This fact also goes to show that when 
Keresaspa, an Eastern Iranian, offeis up a sacrifice on a channel of the 
Rangha, w;e have to look for this river in the eastern parts of the old 
Iranian territories. 

There are also reports about Yoishta of the Fryanas asking for a boon 
at a place on the Rangha. 

"To her did Yoishta, one of the Fryanas, offer up a sacrifice on 

the dvaepa (an islet?) of the Rangha/' 

{Aban Yashin para 81} 

We know from the Gathas (Yasna XLVI-12) that the Fiyanas were of 
a Turanian tribe friendly to Zarathushtra and his followers. We further 
know from certain reports preserved in the Pahalavi literature how 
this Yoishta was confronted in his own town by a certain sorcerer named 
Akhtya to answer bis enigmas at the threat of utter destruction of the 
town of Yoishta and how Yoishta successfully answered them and in the 
end confounded the sorcerer himself. This report would then go to place 
the Rangha in the lands of the Turanians, or the region of modern 
Turkestan. 

All the details mentioned in this paper when taken together induce us 
to locate the river Rangha in western Turkestan of the present day. We 
designate the old course of the Syr Darya, known to the Arab 
geographers as the Sihoon and to the Greeks as the Jaxartes, as the river 
that answers best to what we otherwise know from the extant Avesta 
literature about the river Rangha. 

"Completed in peace and joy and pleasure." 

(15) See the Pahalavi Legends about Keresaspa in Sacred Bookc of the East Series 
Vol. XVIII, pp 869-882. 

• 16| See the Pahalavi story of **Gosht-e-FryaBo*’ in *‘7 ha Booh of Arda Viral’* hr . BAng 
and West, j872. 

(17) Frofessor Poure Davond in his article in Persian on Turan, Sairima Saini and Dahie 

quotes from Khvarezmi’s MaJatih-uhUlum and Marquarfs Erinshahr to say that the land 
of the Turanians is the region lying to the east of the Oxus and extending up to the And Sea. 

{The TashUf Part II, p. 58). In other vrords^ it is the plain of western Turkestan. 

(18) Old courisei of the Syr Darya are indicated in maps given in Dr. Pithawalla's “The 
Aryan Home.’’ Detailed geographical particulars about the Syr Darya are easily obtainable 
from Enoiolopedias and other geographical works of reference. 
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RIVER DAITI 

ITS location and possible identification. 

By J. C. Tarapore. Bombay* 

Of the large number of geographical features mentioned in the Avestan 
texts the river Diiti is given great importance. It might justify an attempt 
to discover its location in those early times when these texts were written 
and identify it, if possible, with a river of our times. The passages where 
the river is mentioned in the Avestan texts associate the river with certain 
activities of the prophet Zarathushtra and his patron King Vishtaspa. 
Fixing the location of the river Diiti thus helps us in determining the 
territories of the activities of these important peronages. 

Centuries have elapsed from the times when the Avestan texts were 
composed. Empires flourished in Iran and perished. Iran came into 
contact with peoples who invaded her soil from different directions, occupied 
her provinces at different times in her eventful history and gave their ovm 
names to places in the country. It has hence become increasingly difficult 
to locate any geographical feature mentioned in ancient texts. This 
difficulty is further increased when we know that rivers often change their 
beds, and sometimes even dry up and disappear. 

THE AVESTAN REFERENCES. 

Let us first examine the few references where the river Diiti is mentioned 
in the Avesta. The most important of these are to be found in the Vendidad 
and some of tiie longer Yashts. 

Vendidad Fargard I. gives us an abridged geography of the lands then 
known to the ancient Iranians. There is a list of the countries created by 
Ahura Mazda. The first of such countries was Airyana Vaeja '*by the good 
river D4iti **. Where was this Airyana Vaeja situated and where was the 
river Diiti ? No further particulars are given in this chapter. But the 
paragraph merely adds that its was a land where there were ten months of 
winter and two of summer. The late Lokmanya B. G. Tilak used this 
description of the land to support his theory that Airyana Vaeja was situated 
in the Arctic regions and formed the home of the ancient Aryans. 

In Vendidad II. King Yima (Jamshid of the ShSLhnfLmeh) is shown as 
offering his prayers by the good Diiti river. In Vendidad XIX. where the 
legend of the temptations of Zarathushtra is narrated we are again told that 
when the demon Buiti rushed on Zarathushtra to kill him he recited the 
Ahuna Vairya and extolled the good waters of the Dd,iti. In both these 
passages we get no help to ascertain the location of the river. 

Next let us examine some of the interesting references In our Yashts. 
There are several passages scattered over some of these litanies narrating 
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how different heroes of old offered sacrifices on the banks of the river Dfiiti 
for securing a boon from the Yazaia concerned. These passages can be 
conveniently divided into two groups. In one group there are passages 
where the words used are VanghuyoLO daiiyayho, i.e. on the good Daiti, and 
in the second group are these passages where the words used are pasne &po 
d&iiyayao, i.e. behind or across the waters of the Diiti. There must be 
some significance in this distinction. 

In the first group can be included passages in the Aban, Drav^sp, and 
Ashi Yashts where the words Vanghuyd 9 Daily ay do are used. In all the 
three Yashts Zarathushtra is mentioned as offering prayers on the good 
Daiti. In the Abfin Yasht Ahura Mazda is also similarly mentioned, 
expressing a wish that Zarathushtra may be following the good religion of 
Mazda-worship. Zarathushtra on the other hand desires that he may be able 
to make King Visht^pa and his Queen Hutaosa follow the good religion. 

In the second group of passages which are also to be found in the same 
Yashts King Vishtaspa and his brother Zairivairi (Zarir of the Shahnameh) 
arc shown offering prayers pasne dpo daily ay do, behind or across the river 
Daiti for gaining victory over the national foes such as Tathryavantem 
Duzdaenem, Peshanemcha Daevayasnem, aiid Dravantemcha Arejat-aspem. 
All these must be Turanians across the Iranian frontiers. Why should the 
Iranian heroes be pasne, behind or across the river Daiti, while imploring 
the favours of the yazaia ? Where were these aliens during their wars with 
the Iranians ? They must be in the north but were they to the east or to 
the west ? 

In order better to solve these questions it is necessary to examine all 
the other passages in these Yashts where heroes are shown offering similar 
prayers. A list is annexed to thk paper giving »n a tabular form the names 
of the heroes and the places where they offered prayers. A study of the 
places in the list will at once show that most of these places were situated 
in the vicinity of the Sea Vourukasha, the present Caspian Sea and many 
of them are to the west of it. Hukairya is distinctly Mt. Alburz. Lake 
Chaechasta is our Lake Urumiya. Bawri is the Avestan name of Babyl >n. 
Varena is Gilan lying to the south-west of the Caspian Sea. It is difficult to 
fix the location of Rangha and Frazdanava. Only Kangha and Pishin can 
with some degree of certainty be located to the east. We know from 
several passages in the Avestan that Zarathushtra *s early life was spent in 
Ragha a town lying in Western Iran (See Yasna XIX., 18). It would be 
hence proper to assume that the river Daiti on whose banks he is shown as 
offering prayers was near Ragha i, e. to the west of the Caspian. 

, The places where King Vishtikpa offered his sacrifices are worth 
noting. In the Aban Yasht ,108, he is shown offering his sacrifice behind 
Lake Frazdinava praying for victory over his foes. This Lake is shown to 
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be in Seistan in the Pahlavl text of the Bundahishn (Chapter XXIL, 5). 
Dr. West, quoting Justi, identifies it with Lake Ab istadah, situated to the 
south of Ghazni. Some scholars indentified it with Hrazdan in Armenia 
and Prof. Jackson noticed that Justi later on inclined to that view. 

It is, however, further interesting to note that in the Dravfisp and 
Ashi Yashts King VishtILspa offers bis sacrifices for securing the identical 
boons behind or across the river Daiti and not across the Lake Frazd^ava. 
Similarly in Ahkn Yasht ,112, his brother Zairi-vairi, (Zarir of the 
Shahnimeh) offers his prayers across the river Daiti for Victory over his 
loes including Arejataspa. These enemies must be to the north across the 
borders. The river Daiti had to be crossed to wage the holy wars against 
these enemies. Does the word pasne show that the Iranian armies had 
crossed the frontiers when the hero offered his prayers? Where were the 
battles in these holy wars fought ? The texts are silent on these questions. 

pahlavi references. 

The Bundahishn is the most important text to study geographical 
r Terences in the Pahlavi literature. In Chapter XX. 13, the D^tik river 
is descibed as **the river which comes out of AirAnvej and goes out 
through Gurgistdn.*' This passage once agiin confronts us with the 
question where was this Airjinvej situated? Airtovej is mentioned 
in the same chapter as the home of the Dareja river “on the bank of 
which is the dwelling of Pourushaspa,the father of Zarathushtra.” In Chap- 
ter XXIV. ,14 we are further told that the Daitik river ischief of streams and 
theDareja river is “chief of exalted rivers for the dwelling of Zarathushtra's 
father was there and Zarathushtra was bom there.*' Further on in Chapter 
XXIX. ,12 it is mentioned that Airanvej is in the direction of Atropatakan, 
a name by which modem Azerbaijan was known in Sassanian times. If we 
accept the location fixed by the authors of the Bundahishn we should seek 
the river Daitik in modern Azerbaijan to the north-west of Iran. 

It can also be gathered from the Bundahishn that the region round 
about the Daitik and the Dare j a rivers was regarded as sacred and exalted 
as connected with the birth and early life of Zaiathushtra. 

Before we consi'^er other Pahlavi texts it should be noted that a river 
V^h is also mentioned in the Bundahishn as passing on the east going 
through the land of Sind and flowing to the sea in Hindustan. It is identified 
with the river Indus by Dr. West, and was supposed to include the Amu 
DaryA (Qxus). 

The Pahlavi translation of the Vendidad does not help us much in 
ascertaining the location of the river DAitik or of Airanvej. In Vendidad 
I., 16 Where the city of Ragha is referred to the Pahlavi commentators 
add that it is in AtropAtakAn. 
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In Dddistan-i-Dinik Purshisna, 89, we are simply told that the 
boundary of Airinvej is on the bank of the river Diiti. This gives little 
help to fix its location. 

The Dinkard Book VII. which contains the Pahlavi Zarathushtra 
Nimeh refers to the river Diitik at several places. Even before the birth 
of Zarathushtra we learn from Chapter II. his father Pourushaspa 
proceeded to the river D5iti in search of the holy haoma plant growing on 
its banks. In Chapter III. Zarathushtra is described as having his 
conferences with the Amesha-Spentas on various effluents of the river 
Daiti (51*54). One of these effluents or tributaries is named the Ariksan 
(as read by the late DasturDr. Darab P. Sanjana in his Dinkard Vol.XIII., 
p. 65). The resmblanoe with Araxes can be marked at once. 

Similarly we are told in the Seleciions of Zatsparam, (Chapter XXI., 5) 
that Zarathushtra went forth to the bank of the river Daiti for the purpose 
of squeezing the Aont, and then had his conference with Vohumano. . 
Again in the next chapter it is mentioned that the fifth questioning of 
Zarathushtra with Spendarmat was near a spring which comes out of 
Asnavand mountain and goes ineo the river Daitih. According to the 
Bundahtshn Mount Asnavand was in Atropdtakan. 

VIEWS OF MODERN SCHOLARS. 

Prof. Darmesteter while translating the Avestan texts identifies the 
river Diiti with modem Araxes which flows through Azerbaijan and now 
forms the boundary between the Russian and Iranian provinces of that 
name. He mainly relies on the Pahlavi text of the Bundahishn which 
locates Aitinvej in Atropitakin. 

Dr. Spiegel has an interpretation of his own. In Vendidad I. he 
renders the words Airyanem Va^o Vanghuyao Daifyayao, “Airana-Vaejo 
of the good creation”, taking the latter two words as meaning "of the good 
creation” In a note he states that the country of Airana Vaejo must be 
"placed in the farthest cast of the Iranian highlands at the sources of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes.** He adopts the same rendering in other passages 
in the Vendidad and the Yashts where the words vanghvyao daityayao, are 
u€cd. But where the words used are pome apo Daiiyayao he renders 
"behind the water Daitya,” without trying to identify the river. 

Dr. Hang similarly translates the passage in Vendidad I, by the words 
k-iryana Vaeja of good capability.” While giving a translation of the 
1 ahlavi rendering of the same text he used the word "organization” while 
1 anslating mitih. In a foot-note, however, he explains that the traditional 
I ile^retation describes Diitih as a river. In the commentary appended by 
he PahlaW translator to the Avestan text it is further stated that "its 
ood Diitih is this, that the place send out even our Dait while they 
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perform work (agriculture) with the avaepaem,*^ Dr. Haug further adds 
**it may be guessed from the text that the river came from snowy 
mountains, and therefore flowed most freely in the q>ring and summer; 
hence the idea that its flowing' was dependent on the tillage of Aiiflnvej. 
The word avaepaem stands for a subterranean channd or drain. 

Dr. Geiger, adopting the theory that the home of the Avestan people 
was in the east made an elaborate attempt to locate Air^avaeja in the 
north-east and identified the river Datti with the modem Zarafshan. He, 
however, frankly admits that the ‘‘Avesta never alludes to the geographical 
situation of the Daitya.** It is significant to note that for establishing his 
pet theory he even suggests that Lake Chaechasta referred to in the Avesta 
could not be our Lake Urumiya but it might be Lake Issyk-kul in the 
north-west, south of Lake Balkash In modem Siberia. 

Dr. Justi identified Airdnavaeja with the country of Arran on the lower 
Araxes near Atropatene and the river Dditi with the Araxes. he remarked 
to the eflect that **other traditions of the Avesta and more modem works 
IX)sitivdy locate in the west the primitive land of the Avesta people, and 
thus probably also the home of Zarathushtra'*. 


The late prof. A. V. Williams Jackson reviewed all these theories in 
bis “Zoroaster the profAiet of Ancient Iran." He discussed in great 
detaSs the varioas Avesta passages where the river D^ti was referred to 
and finally came to the conclusion that the Dfiitya was a sort of border 
strewn in the west to be identified with the Kizel Uzen or Safed Rud. The 


river Kizel Uzen is the classic 


of Ptolemeus, in Atropa- 


tene. He further adds **the Avestan word pasne is apparently used with a 
river name like the Latin word irana in Trans-Rheoeus. The various streams 
which flpw into the Kizel Uzen could correspond to the tributaries of the 
^Daiti|]D(ientiope,d hi the Dinkard and the Zat-sparam. 

I>r. West in his translation of the Bundahishn refers to Justi 
identifying the river Dkitik with Araxes and adds that in one of the MSS. 
Kio thi^ Pahlavi text the D^tik is shown to be rising in Ader-bijan and 
flQwing through a hilly country, a description applicable to the Araxes as 
alsp more particularly to Safed Rud. 

The late Lokmanya B. G. Tilak in his “Arctic Home of the Vedas'* 
referring to the various views abovenoted tried to locate the Airyanavaeja 
in the Arctic regions placing great reliance on the words in Vendidad 1. to 
the effect that there were ten months of winter and two of summer. But 
he took up the adjective vanghu, good, Pahlavi veh, and attempted to show 
that the veh Daiti was the river Vfihi which flowed, according to the 
Bundahishn. eastwards into the Indian Ocean, through the Indus. He 
similarly tried to identify the Rangha river with the Rask of the Vedas. 
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The late Pars! scholar Mr. Patonji Burjorji Desai in his Gujarati 
“Tawirikh-e ShAhati-e Irito” to a large extent adopted the reasonings of 
Mr. Tilak. He placed the Airyana-vaeja in the extreme north of Asiatic 
Russia and conjectured that the Diiti might be one of the three great rivers 
of that region, viz. the Obi, the Yenisei, and the Lena. He furtherr said 
th at Mt. Albnrz may also be a mountain in Siberia. 

FINAL OBSERVATIONS. 

All these conflicting views are diflicult to reconcile. Each scholar first 
assumed the location of Airayana-vaeja and then placed the river Daiti 
there. But all of them laid stress on the sacred character of the river as 
repeatedly allnded to in the holy Avestan and Pahlavi texts. It is a river 
associated with the birth, early life and mission of Zarathushtra as a 
prophet. Ragha was the city which was also associated with the name of the 
great seer. According to the Pahlavi Zarathushtranameh the conferences 
the prophet had with Ahura Mazda and the Amesha Spentas were all in 
western Iran on various banks of the Diiti river. The r^ion south of the 
Caspian Sea and round Lake Urumiya was lienee regarded sacred in Iran 
from very ancient times. Some of the tributaries of the Daiti are 
specifically mentioned as scenes of the conferences of Zarathushtra. Mount 
Asnavand which is held sacred as being connected with Zarathushtra 
getting his revelation from Ahura Mazda is also in Azerbaijan. If all these 
places are in the west how can we locate the Diiti to the north-east away 
from the scenes of all these activities ? When Zarathushtra oilers bis 
prayers for the conversion of Vishtispa and his Queen why should he go far 
away from his native Ragha ? 

There is one aspect of this question which appears to have been 
neglected so far. It is the great sanctity attached to the holy places and 
fire altars in Azerbaijan throughout the history of ancient Iran. Historians , 
like Tabari and others have vouchsafed to the great veneration paid by 
Iranian kings to the fire-temples and holy places in Azerbaijan. Firdawsi 
in his Shahnameh also refers to the high respect in which the holy fires in 
Azerbaijan were held. Kai Kans and Kaikhusru repair to Azerbaijan to 
offer prayers for victory over Afrasi&b. When Behiim Gor returns from 
his campaigns in China he offers his thanks to Ahura Mazda in the fire- 
temple in Azerbaijan and hangs the trophies of his victories on the walls of 
the fire-temple. Tabari while recording this incident adds “Of all the fire- 
temples he respects it the most". Why this great respect to the fire-tem- 
ples in Azerbaijan was paid by the Iranians from pre-histrorio times 

almost till the fall of the Sassanian d3masty? 

\ 

We can well assume that the Pahlavi writers were not far wrong in 
placing the scene of the birth and activity of Zarathushtra in Atropfitakdn 
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and in regarding the rivers, lakes and mountains of the land as holy. This 
close association of the province with the life and career of Zarathushtra 
must be the main reason why the fire-temples and other shrines in 
Azerbaijan continued to command respect and veneration through centuries 
after the passing away of the great prophet whose religion was adopted 
as a national religion by Iran and whose teachings made the Iranians 
honoured and respected among the civilized nations of the world. 

It would be hence quite fit to locate Airyanavaeja in Azerbaijan. The 
difficulty scholars experience in reconciling the description given in 
Vendidad is not really so great. We know that the ancient Iranians had 
migrated into Iran from a land farther north. History has shown 
several examples of such migrating people giving the names current in 
their ancient home to the land of their adoption. The Aryans who 
settled in Iran might have used some names which they had learnt in their 
ancient northern home. 

By locating Airyana-vaeja in Azerbaijan the location of the river Daiti 
must also be there. Both the Avestan and Pahlavi texts describe it as a 
river situated on the boundary of Iran. Does not the river Araxes satisfy 
this description besides being in Azerbaijan? It also flows through a hillv 
country and across Georgia, (perhaps Gurgistan of the Pahlavi 
Bundahishn). 

But is it not too far away from Ragha, the accepted city of 
Zarathushtra? It was perhaps this objection that led Prof. Jackson to 
identify the Daiti with the Kizel Uzen or the Safed Rud which are nearer 
to Ragha. These rivers also flow through hilly country though not so high 
as that through which the Araxes flows. Neither of them can, however, 
be said to flow through Gurgistan or Georgia. 

Thus though we can fix the location of the river Daiti in Azerbaijan 
it is not so easy to identify it with any degree of certainty with a modem 
river. Our choice is between the three rivers the Araxes, the Kizel Uzen 
and the Safed Rud. Any of these rivers might be the ancient Daiti. Or 
is it likely that the original Daiti changed its course and hence it is that 
we are confronted with these difficulties? Our extant texts do not elp us 
to answer these questions. 
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Table showing places where sacrifice was offered as given tn the Ahan 

Yasht 


Sec. 

Name of sacrificer 

Place. 

17 

Ahura Mazda 

Airycne Vaejahi vanghuyao D^tyavao. 

25 

Yima 

Hukairya. 

29 

Azhi Dahaka 

Bawri (Babylon). 

33 

Thraetaona 

Varena, 

37 

Nairemanao Keresaspo Behind Lake Pishin. 

41 

Frangarasyana 

In a cave under the earth. 

45 

Kava Usa 

Erezifya, a peak of Alburz. 

49 

Husrava 

Behind Lake Chaechista. 

53 

Tusa 

On back of a horse. 

57 

Sons of Vaesftka 

Kangha. 

76 

Vistauru of Naotara 

Vitanghuhaiti (location unknown). 

81 

Yoishta Fray ana 

On the shore of Rangha. 

104 

Zarathushtra 

Airyene Vaejahi vanghuyao Daityayao. 

108 

Kava Vishtaspa 

Behind Lake Frazdana. 

112 

Zairi-Vairi 

Behind the river Daiti. 

116 

Arejat Aspa 

By the Sea Vourukasha. 


The corresponding passages in Dravasp Yasht 29 and Ashi Yasht 
49 show Kava Vishtaspa offering his sacrifice for the same purpose pasne 
dpd Daityayao, i. e. behind or across the river Daiti. 
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AUM and AHUNAVAR 

By J. M. Desai. 

In this article we propose to demonstrate that ‘Ahunavar* as a Word 
is equivalent to the mysterious symbol AUM ( ^ ) and Ahunavar as a 
sacred mathra is tantamount to the holy mantra of Gayatri which is derived 
from the monosyllabic This ^ is composed of three letters ^ 
^ , and H, . God is worshipped through the power of OM. It is also a 
symbolism of the Hindu Trinity — Brahma- Vishnu -Shiva. Shri Krishna 
calls himself (Gita X) of the shape of one-lettered OM. ( I). 

Its other synonyms are &c. It is a much debated 

theme as to how OM originated. Max Muller takes it from Sanskrit 
— that, and just as Fr. “ Oui ** (~Yes) could be derived from Lat. H c 

illud/i in the same way he derives OM and thinks it also signifies “Yes”, 

synonymous with Heb.-Ar. ‘Amen\2 As we said before, this symbol is 
composed of three letter ^ and ^ , each connoting so many things as 
shown under : 

9? reflects ; , names of God 

H : , RUT etc. ,, ,, ,» 

Each word signifies in turn ; Illuminator of the whole world; God as wisdom 
incarnate; Container of the whole Universe; Self- effulgence ; Strength per- 
sonified ; Auto-resplendence deified; Creator of the material world ; Immortal; 
Omniscience incarnate. This, in short, is the signification of 

As Ahunavar is derived from Manthra Spenta, so from AUM Gayatri 
Mantra is derived, and all the Vedas are evolved from the sacred syllable".^ 
In the Chhandogya Upanishad (part I) the efficacy of Omkar is expatiated 
upon thus: ** The origin of creatures is the Earth, the origin of the earth is 
water, vegetation begot water, man is the source of trees, speech produced 
man, Rigveda is the origin of speech and in its turn resulted in Samveda, 
and the source of Samveda is Udgitha or AUM. AUM is the most exqui- 
site in all the essences and occupies an exalted position Rigveda is speech, 

Samaveda breath: both are coalesced into AUM By the articulation (of 

OM) threefold knowledge (i,e. of the three Vedas) is obtained Whosoever 

knows this and meditates over OM, and recognises it as the breath of life 

1. Thus : Hoc illud, Hoc-ill. Ho-il» 0*il» Oil. oi & Oui. 

2. Max Muller, “ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion”, London 
(1910). p. 86. 

8. A. Q. Bwami, ** Mazdaism in the light of ViBhnuiim”, p. 202. 
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and chants it, all his good intentions are fulftHed.''^ Moreover, it is imagin- 
ed as the Sun which destroys darkness. Like Ahunavar it should.be 
correctly recited, without a mistake. This vowel is indestructible, deathless 
and fearless, and whoever communes over it, becomes all powerful in the 
world and becomes divine after death. Furthermore, it is said of this vowel 

m) : “ Swam threw itself into the form of Akti^h, and thence successively 
into the forms of Vayu, Agni, Apas. and Prithvi. It is the Swam that 
has given form to the first accumulations of the divisions of the Universe: the 
Swara causes evolution and involution: the Swara is God himself, or more 
properly the great power (Maheshwara)."® Omkar is highly esteemed in 
the Manu Smriti (II, 76, 77, et seq.) : 

^ II 

i.e. "Brahma milked out from the three Vedas the letters A, U and M, 
together with three mysterious words, Bhu, Bhuvah, Swah, or Earth, 
Atmosphere, Heaven. From the three Vedas also the Lord of Creatures, 
incomprehensively exalted, successively milked out three measures of that 
ineffable text, beginning with the word ^^and entitled Savitri orG.lyatri. 
A priest, who shall know the Veda, and shall pronounce to himself, 
morning and evening, that syllable, and that holy text preceded by the 
three words, shall attain the sanctity the Veda confers. And a twiceborn 
man, who shall a thousand times respect these three (Om, Vyahritis and 
Gayatri) apart, shall be released in a month from a great offence, as snake 
from his slough. The Priest, the Soldier and the Merchant, who shall 
neglect this mysterious text, and fail to perforin in due season his peculiar 
acts of piety, shall meet with contempt among the virtuous. The three 
great immutable words, preceded by the triliteral syllable, and (followed by) 
the Giyatri which consists of three measures, must be considered as the 
mouth of the Veda".-^ In the Git’ (VII, 8) Krishna says: "I am AUM in 
all the Vedas*' -51^ : : The word is derived from nr 

to sing, whence = singer 4 % = to preserve, whence the 

word conveys the meaning of "Protecting song". It is a stanza of 24 sylla- 
bles and three lines, and its continuous chanting leads to Moksha. 

Now coming to the question of Ahunaver we find that the derivation of 
the word is as taxing as that of • The correct Avesta form is 

1. Sacrod Booki of the East**, "Vol. I, pp. 1-2; Oxford (l879). 

2. N. F. Bilimoria, “ Zoroastrianism in the Light of Theosophy*’, pp. 86-86* 

8. Har Narayan* “ Vedic Philosophy”. Borabayi (l896). pp. 77-78. 
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^ Pah. which Kanga translates as the “Lord’s will”, 

and Spiegel translates “Ahu Variyo”= will of the Lord. Om has the game 
signification. Av. > 0 *-“ (for = Life and comes from 

s=z to protect, whence the whole word signifies ‘'protecting essence”, which 
exactly falls in a line, with the meaning of AUM. Like OM, it is also the 
source of life, as We saw. Just as Gayatri is divided into three parts, 
so Ahunavar is divided into three sections known as 'Gatha’, ‘Hadha Manthra' 
and 'Data*. Both the Vedic and Avestan formulas are equally efficacious, 
and recital with omission or negligence is punished in both, and both promise 
paradise as a reward. It is said that 21 nasks (books) were composed out 
of 21 words of Ahunavar. 

How is "OM” derived ? It is amusing to note how Mr. Swami derives 
Om from Ahura Mazda. He maintains that *' if Aur Mazda= Aur 
Mahadev= Asura Maho of RV. II, 1-6; then Aura Maho is easily abbrevia- 
ed into Aur-Mah, Au-Mah, Au Ma, and^finally AUM”^ This really seems to be 
far fetched. Our humble opinion is that OM is directly derived from the 
word Ahuna Vairya.. We have already noticed that from a compound word 
even if a part is elided, and a new word is formed from the remaining part, it 
has the same original significance, e.g.. Av. >0'-“ =Pahl. 

corrupted into Pers* ; similarly Khshathra Vairya origi- 

nally signified the Volitional power of Ahura Mazda. Latterly though 
"Vairya** was dropped, "Khshthra” alone denoted the same significance. 
The same can be the case with Ahuna Vairya. Supposing "Vairya” being 
nn adjective is dropped, there remains which corrupted into Om by 
the following process : ^ = an = 3^ 

It will be seen that no stretch of imagination is required to bring about 
this change : it is so simple and natural. Hence can we not state with 
certitude that is directly derived from the Avestan word 

In Yasna XIX Ahunavar is called the Word incarnate (Vacha), and 
«rr^ is the name of Sarasvati, goddess of learning. This shows that Ahuna- 
var and Aum are not dissimilar. 


1. A. G. Swami, op. cit.* p. 199. 



THE PROVINCE OF KHORASAN AFTER THE ARAB CONQUEST. 

By Lt-Col. M. S. Irani. 

The word Khorasan in Old Persian means the Eastern land, and in 
Sassanian times, it was applied to the large eastern part of the empire 
south of the Oxus, which formed the boundary between the Iranian and 
Turanian peoples. The Arabs applied the term to all the eastern lands 
as far as the Indus including Iransoxonian Provinces. It was bounded 
on the north by the Oxus, on the south by the Great Desert or 
Dasht-e-Kavir, Kuhistan and Sijistan, on the west by the Great Desert, 
Tabaristan and the Caspian, and on the east by the Hindukush mountains 
and the Indus. These boundaries vaiied even befoie the Arab conquest on 
account of the inroads of the Turks and White Huns. North of the Oxus 
there were five provinces viz. Sogdh or Sogdiana, Khwarism or KhivSi, 
Saghanian, Fargana and Shash i. e. modern Tashkand. Four important 
cities in Khorasan, which at various times became the capital of the 
province under the Arabs, were Nishapurin the west, founded by Shahpur 
I, Herat in the south and Balkh and Merv in the north. 

For seven years after the battle of Kadesya (November 635 A C.) the 
Arabs remained in occupation of the plains of Mesopotamia and the low- 
lying parts of Iran consolidating their position. It was a novel experience 
to them to administer a vast country which had so easily fallen into their 
hands. Having had no previous experience they had to take the help of 
local chiefs and nobles who came over to them witli open arms, as always 
happens when a country is overrun by foreign invaders, so the quislings are 
not the product of the present age. 

So far, the Arabs were satisfied with what they had acquired and had 
no intention to make any further conquest on the Iranian plateau. Khalif 
Omar, in his message to Saad ibn Wakkas, the commander in Iraq, said: — 
‘T desire that between Iraq and the countries beyond, the hills shall be 
the barriers, so the Iranians shall not be able to get at us, nor we at them. 
The plain of Iraq sufficeth for our wants. I would rather make sure of the 
safety of my people than thousands of spoils and further conquest.'' This 
statement made by the great Khalif himself, is a positive proof of the real 
purpose of the earlier foregin expeditions, viz. economic expansion and no 
religious mission. Moreover, at this stage, they were not strong enough, 
nor the tribes staunch enough in the faith to enforce their religion on 
conquered nations. It was sheer force of circumstances that sent them on 
their career of conquest which ultimately brought them all the countries 
from Spain to the Indus. 

After his defeat Yezdegerd had retreated to Hamadan, his suoimer 
capital, and was collecting another army in an attempt to retrieve his 
fortune. The Arabs seeing the menace took the initiative and advanced 
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on the plateau in the year 642 A. C. and routed the Iranian army at 
Nehavand. Yezdagerd fled to Khorasan, from where, with the help of 
some of the feudatory chiefs, he made some unsuccessful attempts to stem 
the Arab onslaught, but having lost all his treasure and deserted by most 
of his nobles, he fled further north to Merv and after several unsuccessful 
attempts at rallying local chiefs, he was assassinated by order of one of his 
feudatories in 652 A. C. After his death all organised resistance ceased 
and the invaders overran most of Khorasan. 

Though the central power was broken the local princes of different 
provinces, who were more or less independent, did not submit meekly, but 
continued the struggle and often put up a stiff resistance, and more than 
once drove the invaders from their territory. The province of Khorasan 
was no exception to the rule and in fact inflicted bloodiest reverses on them. 
Even when the Arabs were successful their hold on the country was nominal 
and for many years they were confined to large garrison towns from where 
they could not venture very far. Time and again the proud Iranians rose in 
rebellion under their hereditary chieftains or Murzbans, but these desultory 
and inco-ordinated attempts were ruthlessly suppressed, often with great 
severity. Such risings were possible, because the civil administration of the 
conquered provinces was entrusted to the hereditary provincial rulers, who 
were responsible for collecting taxes and remitting them to the exchequer. 

Though small disturbances were frequent, a serious rising took place 
immediately after the death of Khalif Omar in 644 A.C. It broke out sim- 
ultaneously in many provinces, but as there was no common rallying point, 
nor a central authority to co-ordianate the movement, it failed. According 
to Tabari, Khorasan played an important part in this rising and for a short 
time completely freed itself. Ibn Amr was sent from Basrah with a large 
army against Ears and after subduing it he proceeded to Khorasan where he 
met with a fierce resistance, but ultimately succeeded in overcoming it after 
several bloody engagements. The local Murzban surrendered; he was 
pardoned and reinstated after a heavy fine was inflicted on the province. 
The cities of Merv, Nishapur and Herat, which gave a good deal of trouble, 
were assessed very heavily. From here Amr went to Kabul and Gazna and 
soon brought them under control. Yet many outlying places defied the 
Arabs and ruled independently under their Murzbans. 

It might be mentioned that for all these accounts we have to depend 
solely on records left by Arab historians, as there is very little material 
available from Iranian sources. The records of early Moslim writers, though 
remarkably rich in details, are naturally one sided and biassed. The nota- 
ble among the early Moslim historians were Madayani an Iranian convert, 
and Abu Ubayada, who are freely quoted by subsequent writers. These 
records are substantiated to a great extent by the Chinese accounts that 
have come to us. 
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It was not till two years after the death of Yezdagerd viz. in 654 A.C. 
that the Arabs, under their able leader Abdullah bin Amir, were able to 
overrun the whole of Khorasan and establish themselves there. A year later 
they invaded Tukharistan south of the Oxus under Ahnaf ibn Quays with 
an army of six thousand of whom over two thousand consisted of Irani in 
levies from Khorasan. Tukharistan was, at that time, ruled by a Turkish 
Prince, who drove away the invaders and Ahnaf retreated to Merv Rud 
situated on the river of the same name. Prince Firuz son of Yezdegard fou- 
ght against the Arabs, and the Turks recognised him as the titular king of 
Iran and established him at Changhanian. 

Encouraged by the Arab reverses in Tukharistan, Khorasanis rose 
under their Murzban Quarin and succeeded in driving away the Arabs, but 
their success was short-lived, though the insurrection had spread to other 
provinces. As before, there was no co-ordination among the provinces and 
Arabs were able to subdue them one after the other. Quarin was slain 
while fighting and a large number of his men where slaughtered. This does 
not seem to have damped the spirit of Khorasan, as in the yeir 661 A.C. 
the Khalif had to send another large army under Ibn Amir against it. He 
captured Balkh and Baghdis after a prolonged siege and as Balkh had given 
him more trouble and resisted the siege for a long time he destroyed a great 
part of the city and demolished the supposed fire-temple of Nav Bahar. 
From the description given by Arab authors of this temple and from other 
records it is evident that it was definitely aBudhist monastery and not a 
Zoroastrian place of worship. The name Nav Bahar is the Iranian corrup- 
tion of Nava Vyhara, meaning the new monestary. It had a central place 
covered with a dome in which an idol was installed which was worshipped 
by one hundred priests who lived in chambers or cubicles surrounding the 
centra] dome. This is no doubt a correct description of a Budhist Vyhara. 
The people of Central Asia were at that time mostly Budhists. 

On account of frequent disturbances, the Khalif in 667 A.C., placed the 
administration of Khorasan in the able hands of Ziad ibn Abihi who remov- 
ed the headquarters to Merv and i.ried to pacify the people by removing 
many disabilities and certain taxes and allowing some freedom to them. 
The next year he sent a large force under his lieutenant Al-Hakkam ibn 
Amr against Changhanian where Firuz was installed by the Turks and Chi- 
nese. The Turks and Chinese after some desultory fighting retreated north 
and Firuz fled to China where he lived for years in regal style. 

After this Ziad turned his attetion to the iniernal administration of the 
province ; he dismissed many local chiefs and put in his own men in their 
places. He imported a large number of Arab families from Busrah and Kufa 
to settle in Khorasan so as to consolidate his position and to be able to^draw 
upon them for reinforcements in order to occupy permanently the Central 
Asian countries. 
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Al-Hakkam once more brought the whole of the country south of the 
Oxus under control; but soon after his death in 670 A. C. the provinces 
refused to pay tribute and became independent. Their freedom was short 
lived and Balkh and Khwarism were soon occupied. Ziad died in 672 
A. C. and his son Obeidulla, who succeeded him, marched against Bukhara 
and defeated the ruler Bukhar Khuda, but he was reinstated after a heavy 
fine was levied irom him. As soon as Obeidulla turned his back Bukhar 
Khuda declared himself independent. 

In 676 A. C. Saeed ibn Othman was appointed governor of Khorasan. 
He reduced Bukhara and Sogdh and attacked Samarkand but here he had 
no success and lost Bukhara in the mean time. He was therefore recalled 
and Salam son of Ziad was appointed in his place in 681 A. C. Salam, 
after some fighting succeeded in taking Samarkand and reducing Bokhara 
and Sogdh in 683 A.C. But he had to retreat hastily leaving all his conquests 
behind as an internecine struggle of a serious nature broke out in Khorasan 
between the Arabs of the north and south. The Turks and Iranians taking 
advantage of this confusion joined hands to throw ofi the Arab yoke. They 
now raided the country as far as Nishapur. It was not till 696 A.C. that 
Umayya was sent by the Khalif to recover the lost provinces. He occu- 
pied Khwarism but soon had a setback and his whole army narrowly 
escaped being annihilated, and to add to his misfortune a serious insurrection 
broke out in Khorasan headed by Bukhyar (or Bukhtyar) and the Iranians 
rallied round him in large numbers. Umayya was recalled by the Khalif 
and Khorasan was made a dependency of Iraq under its governor Al-Hajjaj. 
He sent his lieutenant Muhallab to Khorasan in 699 A.C. who succeeded in 
suppressing the rebellion and was making preparations to proceed north 
when he died in the year 702 A.C, He was succeeed by his son Ziad. 

Although the revolt in Khorasan was suppressed there was much discon- 
tent still prevalent and the. Mavalis or the converts gathered round their 
leader Hurayth who, taking advantage of the outbreak against Yazid by his 
rival Musa stirred up a rising and joined hands with Musa. At the same time 
Khosru son of Firuz returned from China and occupied Changhanian. The 
situation seemed very grave for the Arabs, but fortunately for them Musa 
did not like Hurayth, being afraid of his rising influence and power. The 
rebels were routed and Hurayth slain by Muhallab. 

During these revolts and internecine warfare there was a state of anar- 
ch)' and confusion in Khorasan and the Oxonian provinces once more 
declared their indepedence. The Khalif now realized that the state of things 
was not likely to improve until Yazid, the chief of one of the quarrelling 
tribes was replaced by a leader from a neutral tribe who would unite the 
warring Arabs. He appointed Mufaddal from a neutral tribe as the military 
governor of Khorasan, but he proved to be a failure and was replaced by 
Kotayba bin Muslim, one of the most capable and energetic leaders. 
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Kotayba soon realized that in such a large and distant province as Khorasan 
the peace and permanent security of the Arab government must depend, not 
only on the peace and unity among the Arabs themselves* but to a very great 
extent on the goodwill and willing co-operation of the Iranians also, who 
formed the bulk of the population. After so many repeated and costly 
expeditions- costly in men and material -it was not an easy thing to restore 
the morale of the troops. He conciliated the Iranians by appointing them 
in responsible positions and enlisting them in the army in large nnmbers. 
It was during his time that the state records and the accounts of the exche- 
quer began to be kept in Arabic for the first time. 

Having settled matters at home he started the Central Asian campaign 
and bv the end of 709 A C. he subdued Bokliara and Sogdh and crossed the 
Oxus, But when he was busy in front of Samarkand, Wardan Khuda of 
Bokhara drove away the Arab garrison, but he soon died and the city surren- 
dered. Within the next four years he occupied Balkh* Paykand and all the 
country between the Oxus and Jaxartes rivers. To prevent further risings 
he saw the necessity of garrisoning the conquered places with Muslim 
troops, and appointing his own governors in place of the local chiefs. The 
Khorasais were given further inducements to join the army and they seem 
to have taken full advantage of the privileges offered, as, for the next half 
a century Khorasani levies are in evidence in all the Arab campaigns. It was 
mainly through their active help that Ummciyads were overthrown and the 
Abbasids raised to power. Kotayba introduced the system of levying troops 
from conquered countries as a part of the tribute which helped him very 
much in his subsequent conquests. 

The height of Arab conquests in Central Asia was reached under Ko- 
tayba and all the country as far as the Chinese frontier was under the Arab 
rule. Until his time the Arab expeditions were of the nature of raids and 
the conquered nations were treated as tributaries and their princes were 
left to govern them. He changed this system and appointed his own 
governors and left a strong Arab garrison behind. 

In the year 7l5 A. C. Khalif Walid died and his successor Suleiman re- 
called Kotayba as he had openly shown sympathy to the cause of his rival 
to the throne. He refused to obey and calculating on his influence with the 
army rebelled, but he was deserted by his men and was killed while fighting. 

During the reign of Omar II the Khorasani converts complained to him 
or the harshness of restrictions against them imposed by the governor Al- 
Jarrah. The Khalif, on inquiry, found this to be true, he therefore recalled 
Al-Jarrah and ordered that all who adopted Islam should be placed on the 
same footing as the Arabs and should be exempt from all burdens and«taxes 
payable by the non-believers. When his ministers complained of the loss of 
revenue from such a step, he said, God sent the prophet to show men the 
right path and not to act as a tax gatherer." 
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During the short reign of Yazid II all the Oxonian provinces were 
once again lost to the Arabs and in the next reign, that of Hisham there 
were many reverses inflicted on the Arab arms, and it was after twelve 
years that some sort of order was restored by Asad the governor of Khora- 
san. In 728 A.C. the Khorasanis and Turks made another attempt to drive 
away the Arabs from their country. They were accompanied by Khosrav 
son of Firuz, but in 830 A.C* they were defeated and pushed back. The 
result of this fight was not decisive and the Arab army was caught in a 
narrow mountain defile and narrowly escaped being annihilated through the 
extraordinary courage and leadership of Nasr bin Sayyar a Mavali leader. 
It took them seven years more to reoccupy Balkh which they started 
rebuilding under the supervision of Barmek the hereditary priest. The 
Oxonian provinces were once again brought under control in 739 A.C. but 
soon after the death of Khxlif Hisham in 743 A.C. anarchy broke out every- 
where and the empire began to sink rapidly on account of the internecine 
quarrels, Abbasid propaganda and a succession of weak rulers of whom 
there were four during the last ten years of the Ummeiyad dynasty. 

IMie Abbasid claimant Ibrahim assumed the title of Imam and sent his 
emissary Abu Muslim to Khorasan where he was well received. The old- 
tribal feud among the Arabs still continued in Khorasan and Abu Muslim 
took full advantage of it to push the Abbasid cause. It was in Khorasan 
that the Ummeiyad power received a fatal blow. 1^he Mavalis of Kho- 
rasan had by now formed themselves into strong political and religious 
party and they readily joined Abu Muslim, who now unfurled the black flag 
of the Abbasids and advanced on Merv which he captured and forced the 
governor Nasr to retreat to Nishapur and thence to Baye and Hamadan, 
Being encouraged by this success Abu Muslim sent a large army under 
Kahtaba to attack Kufa. Kahtaba was killed before the place was taken. 
His son Hasan continued the advance and captured Kufa in 749 A.O. 
Here he was joined by Abul Abbas, the Abbasid claimant who was imme- 
diately raised to the throne. 

As the Abbasids were supported and raised to pDwer by Khorasan 
levies, they were well disposed towards the Iranians. Many responsible 
posts weie given to them and th^eir influence increased at court. Some of 
the Abbasid Khalifa had Iranian wives and mothers and their Wazirs and 
courtiers were Iranians. Khalif Al-Mansur bade his son Al-Mehdi, “to make 
much of the men of Khorasan, for verily they have sacrificed their means 
and lives on our behalf." By such a close contact with the subject race the 
mode of Arab life was strongly influenced and a vista of broad intellectual 
life was opened to them, and Iranian culture was rapidly assimilated, literature, 
science and arts were encouraged and scholars, poets and man cf science were 
patronised and even Iranian dresss became fashionable at court. Speaking 
of this Sir William Muir says. ‘‘During this reign (Al-Mansur) the east 
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began to exercise a marked effect on the manners and habits of the west. 
Iranian costume became the fashionable dress at court. Scholars from the 
east held high and influencial place. Magians came over in large numbers 
to the faith (Islam) and brought with them the learning and philosophy at 
once of Indian and of Iranian lands. The Arabs lost their pre-eminence 
not only in the army and court but in society at large. Hitherto the 
dominant caste, looking down with contempt on nations every way their 
superior in science art and culture, they were now fast sinking to a lower 
level. Literature, history, medicine and especially astronomy began to be 
studied. All this is mainly due to the encouragement given to the people 
of Khorasan and Iran." 

Although by now the Iraniansdn large numbers had changed their reli- 
gion their nationalistic spirit was very much alive, as is evident from the 
frequent attempts to free themselves from the foreign domination. In the 
reign of the second Abbasid Khalif Jaffer Al-Mansur, one Sinbad of Khora- 
san, a follower of the old religion, rebelled and succeeded in occupying the 
country between Nishapur and Baye, but his success was short lived and he 
was defeated and sixty thousand of his followers slain in 759 A.C. Sinbad 
fled to Tabaristan and took shelter with the ruling Ispehbad there. A year 
later the governor of Khorsan rebelled against the authority of the Khalif 
but on the approach of the imperial troops he ran away. He was captured 
by the inhabitants and handed over to the Khalif. After this the province 
was quiet for seven years when in 767 A.C. the ruler of Herat Ustad Sis, 
apparently a Magian, started a rebellion and overran Sijistan and a great 
part of Khorasan. His success did not last long and he had to run away 
after fourteen thousand of his men were slain. 

In the beginning of the next reign, that of Al-Mehdi in the year 775 
A C. a man named Yusuf started a dangerous rebellion, but like the previ- 
ous ones it was put down and a large number of his followers were tortured 
and put to death. During the 'ame reign there appeared in Khorasan a 
new prophet who was known as Mukanna or the '‘Veiled Prophet." He 
gathered a large following and was able to drive away the army of the 
Khalif from Khorasan where he held sway for four years. He had no better 
luck than his predecessors and committed suicide when he was defeated. 
The next rebellion took place in 803 A.C. headed by a chief called Rafi bin 
Leith, who in order to marry a woman whose husband was alive, induced her 
to abjure Islam so as to get divorce from her husband and marry him. The 
khalif on hearing this ordered him to divorce the woman and send her back 
to her husband. Bafi refused to do so and ran away to Samarkand where 
he defied the Khalif’s authority and occupied part of the country. An 
army was sent against him and he fared no better fate than others, being 
slain while fighting. 
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In 820 A.C. Khalif Al-Mamun appointed Tahir as governor of Khora- 
san where he died after two years. His son, after his death, moved the 
capital from Merv to Nishapur where he and his descendants ruled inde- 
pendently of Bagdad for half a century when they were displaced by the 
Saffarids. In 874 A.C. Yakub, the “Coppersmith", an Iranian by birth 
and the founder oi the new dynasty, who had started life as a freebooter, 
took possession of Sistan and two years later drove away the last of the 
Tahirids from Khorasan and occupied Fars also. He died in 878 A.C. 
Khalif Motamid confirmed his son as the governor of the provinces where 
he was independent and his descendants ruled for half a century. Although 
the dynasty was not long lived, it is remembered to this day with great 
affection by the Iranians as it was the first real step towards the recovery 
of the national independence of Iran. 

The founder of the next purely national dynasty was Saman, an Ira- 
nian nobleman from BaJkh, ajter whom the dynasty is named. He was a 
descendant of Behram Chubin. Saman was unjustly deprived oi his estates 
and was driven away from Balkh by the governor. He appealed to Asad 
ibn Abdulla who lestored his property and re-instated him. Saman out of 
gratitude became his follower and renouncing Zoroastrianism adopted 
Islam. His four sons joined the army and distinguished themselves in dif- 
ferent campaigns, They were appointed governors of different provinces. 
Their descendants became independent and ruled over Khorasan for a 
century and a quarter till in 999 A.C. when the last of them Abdul Malik 
was deposed by Ilak Khan of a Turkish dynasty. 
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l-tllow Delegates, 

I am very grateful to the authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
for the honour they have done me by electing me as the President of the Archaeology 
section. While appreciating the honour conferred uiJon me 1 am not unaware of 

the heavy responsibilities attached to this position. I hope, however, that with 
your indulgence, CO ojieration and encouragement ! shall be able to carry out the 
\A'Oi*k entrusted to me. 


Before commencing the j^ssioi. I co wider it to be m/ melancholy duty 
to refer to the great loss thal Indian Archaeology has suffered by the death of Rao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, [who retired in 1944 as Director General of Archaeology in 
India] and Pandit Dr, Hirananda Sastri, [retired Government Epigraphist for 
India and Director of Archaeology, Baroda. ] Poth of them were widely known for 
their profound scholarship, and the eminent services they rendered to Indian Archaeo- 
logy, On behalf of you all, I pay our respectful tributes to these illustrious dead 
and request you to join me in our |)rayers to God the Almighty that their souls 
may rest in , 

Advisory Hoard of Archaeology. 

My distinguished predecessor in the 1940 session of the Conference, Dr. 
R, C. Mujumdar discussed Sir L, Woolley’s Report and his Presidential address 
was a warning and indictment. His suggestion and hope that there should be a 
Central Advisory Board for Archaeology have luckily been realised. And since 
1945 the Advisory Board of Archaeology has been functioaing. For Indian Archaeo- 
logy to take its legitimate place amidst the free sciences of the world, it is necessary 
that there must be a wide-spread extension of archaeological research from the 
narrow folds of the Archaeological Survey into the liberal activities of Universities 
and learned societies of India, “from the monopoly of the civil servant to the free 
initiative of the educated public”. The All-India Advisory Board of Archaeology 
which represents the Dei^artment, the States, the Universities and other inte- 
rested bodies and individuals can do much to broaden the base of Archaeological 
studies in India. 
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EicavatioB Traiaiag: 

It if: refreshing indeed to note that since 1944 the Archaeological Survey of 
India has been able, under the leadership of Mr. Mortimer Wheeler, to launch on 
an all-round and intense programme of work. In spite of war conditions the 
Excavations Branch, which was abolished in the general retrenchment of 1932 
has been re-established since October 1944 at Taxila as a specialise 1 nucleus for 
Indian hield Archaeology. Young graduates and senior attaches have been att ac- 
ted to the excavations. While the school creates a trained and tested batch of 
students it also brings the work of the Survey into direct contact wi:h the Univer- 
sities, thereby enabling collaboration between the Survey and the univei*sities. 
The policy adopted by the present Director General of A rcaeology of moving in 
quick succession the student and excavation field as he did from 'I'axila in the 
Punjab to .Arikamedu near Poidicherry in South India and back again to Ha-appa 
in the Punjab i^ so very profitable to the stulent that within a very sl o t 
period he gets equipped for indeiJcndent field work. 

Training in Conservation: 

On the side of conservation of monuments, consi ierable impro\'cment in the 
standards of archaeological conservation has been provided for, as it was e’ear that, 
important though the functions of the Survey be in resjxjct of excavation and 
interpretation, its primary duty was to prevent the loss of the buildings, sites and 
antiquities entrusted to its care. The longstanding custom of entrusting the 
conservation work of the department to the fluctuating and unsjiiecia^ised staffs 
provided by the Public Works Department or to casual contract labour was aban- 
doned [soon after Dr. Motimer Wheeler t(K)k over charge] and the task of con- 
servation has become since April 1946 the full rcsjx>nsibility of the Survey. Inten- 
sive technical training in archaeo'ogical conservation for the conservation personnel 
of the Departmert has been instituted at New Delhi fn>m February 1946. The 
responsibilities of the Survey in res|5ect of conservation are increasing in leaps and 
bounds in pro|X)rtion to the coming in of a very large number of monuments (this 
is more the case with the megalithic monuments in South India which for one 
year alone, 1945-46 have come to about 80 monuments in one distiict (Chingleput) 
alone). An effective solution to the problem is the institution of the Conservation 
School at Delhi where by dint of organized and intensive courses of iastruction 
and by controlled and closely sii; er vised exixiricnce the conservation stall will 
be so cquipi)ed that ere soon they can riie equal to the oxasion. The first spell of 
conservation training was in February-March last, and, am happy to state for your 
information that, the second course commence! on the 1st October and will 
continue till the beyjinning of January 1947. The utility of the Conservation 
School is so obvious that it will be a b(x)n indeed if the school becomes a per- 
manent limb of the Arcaehological Survey Constitution, as training cannot be rusl^d, 
experience is essential and experience takes time. It should now be possible for 
the Archaeological Departments of the States and other members interested . in 
the conservation of monuments to attend the classes in the school. 
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Survey of Pre-historic site iu South In4ii: 

Another reform of far-reaching importance effected by Dr. Wheeler is a 
systematic survey of Pre-historic sites siich as megaliths, urn-fields and implements 
bearing strata of the Stone Age; a special Officer for Prehistory, Mr. V. D. 
Krishnaswami, has been appointed since the beginning of this year. With the 
important exception of the Indus Valley civilisation and its affinities 
in Baluchistan, the Prehistory of India was not so far seriously tackled by the 
Survey. Its relics particularly in the south are abundant. Even a superficial 
survey of them will convince the Surveyor that while the archaeological material 
received during the past century in a variety of ways from a variety of Pre-medie- 
val sites in South India is large we must at present confess we are ignorant of the 
cultural and chronological context of the greater part of the material in question. 
“There have been a few industrious pioneers and collectors who have dug from 
time to time from honest curiosity or as a mode of collection. Collector's catalogues 
(where catalogues exist) however well-intentioned, do not contain, save in the 
broadest and vaguest sense, even the raw stuff of constructive science. Their con- 
tribution to knowledge is restricted to the presentation of disjected phenomena which 
they neither explain nor correlate’*. 

North India has been better served. Taxila, Mohenjo-daro, Harappa and 
Chanhudaro are all (or shortly will be) the subject of monographs which record 
considered field-work and research during the past thirty years. Nothing of this 
sort is available for the South. “And yet historical conjecture, both inside and 
outside India, has for many years dwelt uix)n the possible significance of the ‘Dravi- 
dians’ of the South in the development of Asiatic civilisation; of sup|X)sed links 
between them and the Sumerians, with the Brahui of Baluchistan as an isolated 
memorial of former movement, one way or the other, between South India and 
Western Asia. To archaeologists the detailed resemblance of some of the megalithic 
monuments of South India, to others of western ^sia, North Africa and Europe 
has long been an alluring and baffling problem-alluring as presenting a possible link 
in the early development of human thought and expression extending half-way 
round the world; baffling because we still know less about these monuments in India 
than in any other country”. It is therefore a matter of cultural joy that the problem 
of the magdliths of South India has now been taken up in earnest by the Ar- 
chaeological Survey. Mr. Krishnaswami has carried out a preliminary survey of 
Chinglcput District near Madras and of Pudukkottai and Cochin States in South 
India. As soon as pro[)er staff and equipment arc available to him, he will 
push ahead with the remainder of the peninsula. The problems which he is 
tackling arc of a kind which links India with Western Asia, North Africa and 
Europe, and it may be that India in more than one sense will supply certain 
of the missing links. While the task which is long and arduous involves a 
special training which lies outside the scot^e of most archaeologists it is none the 
less a whole time occupation. And to enable the scientists to study the 
monuments it is our immediate and primary duty to preserve them. As many 
of them were and arc rapidly being dcstro)’cd by war activities and more 
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particularly by villagers and contractors in search of road and building material 
it has been the department’s deep concern to arrange for their interim protection 
not only by resorting to a revision of the relevant provisions of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act but also by a special appeal to the Public. Not 
only the public Works Departments ‘both Civil & Military’ but also Munici|Xil 
bodies and private contractors were removing the stones from the megaliths in 
1944 and 1945 for war and civil needs. Thus while Mr. Krishnaswami is busy 
surveying and classifying the megalithic burials in the south, legal protection at 
the same time of these burial sites for future excavatioas is actively proceeding 
through descriptive Notice Boards, through exhortation and educating the 
public through punitive notices enforceable by law so as to create the right 
veneration for and public appreciation of these monuments. From our recent 
experience it is possible to say that both the lay and the literary public evince 
interest in them, but this is not enough to stop their spoliation at the hands of 
vested interests. 

A brief account of the pre-historic survey work in Southern India effected 
from 1882 onwards by earlier scholars and recently from 1944 by Mr. V. D. 
Krishnaswami is offered here for the information of the conference to enable 
the delegates to appreciate the value and scoj)e of the megalithic culture of 
Southern India SewelPs List of Antiquarian remains in the Presidency of Madras, 1882, 
was the first of its kind for South India which stimulate:! archaeological research. 
A misceilaneoiis collection of Pre-historic finds from different {)arts of Madras 
Province found its way into the Madras Government Museum till the end of 
the 19th century; an important part of it was the collection of Breeks who ex- 
plored the Ni’giris mega’iths. Foote catalogued them in u/oi, in his Catalogue 
of Prehistoric Antiquities. At the beginning of our century Rea’s excavations 
in Adichanallur at the focus of the urn-burial cii tu re ii 'rinnevelly fillel up a 
sejxirate gallery in the Madras Museum. To tnese P'oote added )u*s collection 
of Prehistoric antiquities from all over India with explanatory notes, which render 
his collections im;x)rtant for students of Indian Prehistory, fhe Special Indian 
Number of MAN, October 1930, has a number of articles on Indian urn and 
megalithic burials from Myers, Beck, PleiHerleith, Codrington and Cammiade, who 
approached the subject from different angles. In 1931, Prof. Das Gupta came out 
with his bibliography on Indian megalithic and other prehistoric antiquities. But 
systematic investigation of the problem of megaliths starts only with the advent of 
Dr. Mortimer Wheeler in the survey. He who organised a regular com|)aign for 
megalithic exploration in South India. During 1944-46 Madras and its neighbour- 
hood, was taken up for intensive exploration and as many as 80 new megalithic 
sites were discovered among which Chinglcput Town, d irupporur Temple Hill and 
Sanur in Madurantakam are of outstanding interest. Similar work was al':o done 
by the party in Pudukkottai and Cochin States. These megalithic burials are now 
being classified scientifically. The question of classification brings to the fore-front 
the need for terminology which is admittedly the initial requisite. Current nomen- 
clature of megalithic literature in India is somewhat misleading. For example, the 
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term Cromlech, Dclmjn, Cairns etc., are used by various autho s to mean various 
monuments. Taylor uses “Cromlech” for a cosed cist anJ a three-si Jed dolmen. 
Cairn is used in Hyderabad for cist-gtaves while Breeks means by Cairn, stone- 
circle of any kind. Do’ men is adduce I in Pudukkotah fo; underground cists and 
simple urn burials with a cap stone, lerms such as Menhirs, alignment, and 
avenues denote monuments wi.ich may not prove to be really such fbr sometimes 
a series of stone circles suffer m'utati )?‘s giving to unrelated stones the appearance of 
alignments and avenues. Such resemblances were noticed by Mr. Krishnaswami 
in his recent survey of l^udukkotta mega iths, while real examples occur in Hyderabad, 
Thus .surface appendages such as stone circle, cairn, and the like cannot help in 
correctly defining a conccalel burial. Recently attempts have been made at evol- 
ving a comprehensive classification of sepulchral monuments on tyjX)logical considera- 
tions and through iJermutatioas of descriptive terms in current usage such as 
Menhirs, Sarcophagus, Dolmens, Cists, Cairns, Barrows and the like; but this docs 
not help in the field as no explo.ation with nomenclature correctly defined has 
yet taken place. The method of defining monuments through their morphological 
and inti isic features has been of promise in the recent prehistoric survey of Mr. 
Krishnaswami, who found this method working satisfactorily in a half of Chingleput 
District where he could discover more than 6o sites. Dr. Wheeler has discarded 
the term cromlech and has d'efined a set of terms for unambiguous use and ready 
identification by scholars working on the subject. 

These terms are offered here for general adoption. 

Barrows: A BARROW is a moun I (tumulus) made of earth. It may be 

either (a) circular on plan, in which case, it is called ‘Round 
Barrow’ or ‘(b) oblong or oval on plan, in which case, it is called 
a ‘Long Barrow’. It may or ma)' not contain a stone cist, 
buit on or below the original surface of the ground. It may 
or njt be defined by a circle of stone or a ditch or 

botii. 

Cairns: A cairn is a bai r.jw made of a heaijed up stone rubble. Otherwise it 

may resem ) e an}' of the various t}'|x;s of BarroNVs. 

Cists: A cist is a box-grave hui.t of stone slabs, normally below the natural 

surface of the ground; usuall}' but not necessarily, it consists of a 
single .stone for each side an i a cover-stone on top; it may also 
have a floor stone. One of the end slabs is sometimes pierced 
with a circular hole or a semi-circu’ar oi^ening may be cut into top 
immediately under its cover slab. 

Cists are classified as ‘small’ (3’ in length internally) or 
‘large’ (above 3’ in length internally). A large cist built above 
the natural surface of the ground and 3* or more in height may be 
described as ‘Dolmen*. 
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Dolnea: A Dolmen is a large cist 3' or more in height built on the natural 

surface of the ground. It may or may not be wholly or partially 
covered by a barrow or cairn. 

StOBC-Circle: A Stone-Circle is, as its name implies, a circle sometimes oval or 
irregular in plan, built of juxtaposed stones. It is normally, but 
may not always be, an adjunct to a burial-mound. 

Cromlech: This term has a varying connotation and will not therefore be used by 

^ the Archaeological Survey. 

Sarcophagas: This term is to be used for terracotta legged cists. 

[This will be the subject of further discussion in the sectional meetings when 
Mr. V. D, Krishnaswami’s paper on “Conspectus of a recent prehistoric survey in 
South India** (illustrated) will be read.] 

Place names again are not without some clue in the survey of prehistoric 
burials. Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu in his Presidential Address of the 
Benares session (1943) has thrown light on this question. Com|)onents in village 
names like “Vali**, “Karakku**, “Vanara**, “Ara**, Ara**, “Ari**, “Aru*',“Kir*, “Patti**, 
“Kuricoi'* have always been associated with prehistoric burials. Local names such 
as “Kullanari-Vidu”, “Ponguyi**, “PauJukuzhi**, '‘Pandavarmane**, “Parekallu**, 
“Azaram**, “Hokkallu**, “Rakshasagullu**, Rakshasi-guttalu**, with a wealth of 
folk-lore attached to them are very helpful names to the surveyor in his search for 
prehistoric burials. We can comjxire the South Indian name “Rakshasa Gullu’* 
with “Rakhastol” current in the Himalayan regions. Of similar value is “Dakhtol** 
another Himalayan name, which is connected with Daksha, one of the puranic Praja^ 
patis “Rakhastol** suggests Rakshasa associations as in South India. While we 
cannot share Mr. Krishnamcharlu*s definiteness in associating these with prehistoric 
remains (he says the exploration of these places and similar ones must bring to light 
[jrehistoric remains) — we are certain that though the connection may not be imme- 
diately apjmrent, their value as clues cannot be under^rated. 

Closely connected with field survey is the study of Museum materials which 
have been so jumbled up from early unscientific excavations that all clues are lost. 
Such a study will help to form an intelligent corpus aimed at relative chronology 
between the types of monuments. The method that is to be adopted is the one 
given by Flinders Petrie, viz., to analyse pottery into types ranging from the open 
forms (bowls) to the closed forms (jugs, flasks etc). “When the excavations have 
been fairly wide and representative in two places and a large corpus of material exist 
in both, the frequency tables of the different forms taken with reference to the t]{pes 
of monuments from which the articles have come, as also typological evolution, arc 
evident sources of information as to relative chronology between the types of monu- 
ments in the respective sites.** 
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« Beads are of equal value and the evidence they afford is no less important than 
that of pottery. Prehistoric burials from Pallavaram, Perumbair and Adichanallur 
are known for excavations, but the utter paucity of beads from there, and for the 
matter of that from the past collections, made Cordiigton condemn the report as 
imsatisfacto.y (csi^ecially with regard to beads), while Dr. Wheeler is more empha- 
tic on this, as according to him “the type fossil of the Prehistoric period is the bead 
and it is on a careful study of bead forms that South Indun Archaeology of the 
megalitl.ic phase is likely to make its first advances.*’ 

Mr. Krishnaswami’s survey has led to the discovery of two types of megaliths, 
the cist tyjje and the cairn tyi^e in the Chingleput District of Britteh India and the 
Pudukkottah state, while the types in the Cochin State such as Topikals, Kodakalst 
Dolmens and Multiple Capstone monuments are peculiar and interesting though 
intricate as nodiing definite is known about their prevalence or sequence. The 
monuments of Cochin do not show any resemblance to those east of Pal- 
ghat gap and their classification must await co mrdinated investigation over the 
l^eninsula. 

'I'he extreme south of the iDcninsula appears to be the focus of urn-burial 
culture containing so netimes full burials, so netimes fractional, and sometimes sugges- 
ting post cremation. As we go north and west urn-burials co-exist with the megali- 
thic types. It is interesting to find that cists the mselves |)resent varying architectural 
features and moles of burial on seats or on the ground. Occasionally signs of 
human .sacrifice are in evidence. Traces of cremation in the cist side by side with 
menhirs, a’igrments and avenues have been noticed round about Hyderabad. 
While we have started well with a satisfactory nomenclature in our exploratory work 
thanks to Dr. Wheeler, it must be admitted that any attempt at absolute classifica- 
tion in the present stale of our knowledge is premature as scientific excavations of these 
sites and co-ordinated investigation all ovei* the peninsula have also to be inaugurated. 
As the megalithic survey is fraught with so rntny problcim.s, I can do no better than 
present before the Conference a list of the^ problems, our duty in respect of them, 
and the danger or delay in dealing with them which as already pointed out is the 
disapi^arance, nay, the e.xtinction of these mega’iths at the hands of quarrymen and 
treasure-hunters. They are— 

(a) A Gazetteer ot eitee witliin tlie jurisdiction of tlie various 
Circles and States, where (ullfled|ed arc liaeolo^ical departments exist 
Tliis must include all available information up-to-date, notices h)j various 
observers, information as to where the collections have ^one and biblio- 
|rapb^ of available literature. [Worb of this bind is a sfrta*qua*ncfi, as 
Sic Leonard Woolley has stressed in Sec. 18 of bis Report and over, 
which everything has to he built up]. Except for the small State of 
Pudiibbottai, nothinj of this bind exists. 
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(I) ) On tlie basis of sucli ^azatteersi ‘accurate and detailed xe|innal 
6iir\>e^8 of ibe prcliitftoric Lurials in Soutli India can ke taken up hf 
systematic oploration on an agreed nomenclature; lliis will |ive tlie Inn* 
Jamental data as to distribution of types etc. 

(c) Making of site plans and detailed plans on uniform conven- 
tions wliicli will afford tbe means for comparative study of aroliitectural 
and oiber details of similar structures from different parts of Soutli 
India. 

(J) Making available all excavated material, so far lyiii]^ in 
Museums and oilier places in tbe form of a corpus on tbe lines of 
Flind eri* Petrie*s Wi>rk wliicli will become tbe basis of furtbec exca- 
vations. 

(v-) Detailed series of pbotojrapbs of type monuments and mate- 
rials llierefrom. 

*f) \('lien all these bave been well co-ordinated, scieiitifio exca" 
vations coiidncled in different regions and for type monuments in eacli 
will alone give tbe broadest basis for a redurvey, witb a certain amount 
of all tbe problems associated wilb these prehistoric burials wbicb once, 
formed tbe wealth of this land, but are fast disappearing due to tbe im- 
pact of other civilisations. 

Kicavstios: 

'I he excaxatiVms Branch of the Archaco’Ojjica! Survey carried out fron 
October 1944 excavations at 3 different sites namely, Harai)[ia (Punjab), Taxila 
(Punjab) aid Ankamedu, Pondicherry (South India) and achieved remarkable 
results. 1 he excavations were used for training pur^xises and a large number of 
students fro n various Universities anci^Research Institutions and attaches ca ne from 
all over India to take jxirt in the digging and get trained. 

Harappa. 

tV'oik at the prehi.storic site at Harappa was undertaken (1) to ascertain 
whether or not the fortifications had existed in connection with these great Indus 
valley cities and (2) to a.scertain the relationship of a cemetery of proper Harappa 
culture with another of foreign culture, or in other words to ascerui:i the methods 
adopted for the disposal of the dead. 

The recent Harappa excavations have given the answer to the two problems, 
[one regarding the fortificatioas and the other regarding the disposal the 
dead]. They are best extracted here for the information of the Conference from 
Dr. Wheeler’s address to the Advisory Board of Archaeology on current Archaeology 
presented to the Board at New Delhi on the loth September 1946, 
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''It lia8 keen discovered tliat at Harappa, and Lp inference also 
at Molienjodaro, tlie principal mound constituted a liigh citadel with 
defences of mud-hrich 40 ft. wide and about 40 ft. high, faced externally 
hy a wall of burnt brick Within this huge defence was a high platform 
upon which the buildings of the citadel towered over the remainder of the 
city. Below the citadel, laid out lihe a sort of cantonment, were lines 
of worhmeu's dwellings, vrorhing-iloors for grinding grain, and granaries 
for storing it. The whole scheme shows that Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
were organised on the same ri|i<l eastern as tte contemporai); cities of 
Ur or Lagash, with their dominant priesthood and priest-kings. [It is 
likely enough that further exploration will reveal a temple in one or 
other of the two citadels; and, although 1 do not want to raise falsa hopes, 
it is more likely in a central temple than anywhere else that we are likely 
to come across a bilingual inscription which will some day give us the clue 
to the Indus Valley script]. 

As to the burial of the dead, here again our excavations were un* 
expectedly successful. In particular, we again found a link with Meso- 
potamia which may represent influence in one direction or the other. 
Among the burials was one in which the skeleton bad been buried in a 
reed-shroud within a wooden coffin surrounded by an extensive group of 
pottery. This is the first burial of the kind yet found in India, but it is 
exactly similar to others of the same date in Mesopotamia. 

One other point perhaps emerges from the recent field“work. 
The date of tte Indus Valley civilisation has hitherto depended primarily 
upon contacts with dated sites in Mesopotamia where Indus valley objects 
have been found in layers dated to about 2000 B. C., other objects found 
in the Indus cities appear to be as late as 2000 B.C , but the end of the 
Indus civilisation has never been determined. Now, however, that we 
know that these cities were surrounded h massive fortificatious, it is 
tempting to firing their fate into some sort of relationship with the scenes 
Jescrihed in the Ri|veJa, which, I would remind pou, constantlp refers 
to the destruction of native forts hp the Arpan invaders. Indra is des^ 
crihed as PuramJara, “fort-deslroper”. [He shatters ninetp, ninetp-nine, 
a hundred citadels of the ahro^ines. Hs "rends forts as a^e consumes 
a garment". Where are - or were-lhcsc citadels? It has in the past 
been supposed that thep were mythical]. The recent excavation of Harappa 
seems to have changed the picture. Here we have a hi|hlp evolved civi 
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lization of essential non-Ar^an t^pe, now lenown to have employed mas- 
sive fortifications and known also to have dominated the river system 
of North-Western India at a time not distant from the lihel^ period of 
the earl^ Ar^an invasion of that re|ion. What destroyed this firml-)^ 
settled civilization? Climatic, economic, political determination ma]p 
have weakened it, hut its ultimate extinction is more likely to have 
heen completed h^ deliberate and lar|e-scale destruction. It ma^ he no 
mere chance that at a late period at Mohenjodaro men, women and chil- 
dren appear to have heen massacred there. On circumstantial evidence 
Indra stands accused, and the conventional date of Indra’s devastations 
is in the nei|hl)ourhood of Z500 B. C. I have tentatively proposed there- 
fore as a likely p,eriod for the duration of the mature Indus Valley civili- 
zation the millenium cxtcndin| from 2500 to 1600 B. C.*’ 

Taxila '.-Excavation work at Taxila from October 1944 to the first March 1945 
was‘.supplemcntary to the long series of excavations initiated by Sir John Marsliall,and 
though meant to give a basis for the training school of Archaeology, was primarily 
designed to obtain light on certain outstanding problems such as the unknown 
cultures of North Western India in the centuries immediately preceding the dawn of 
history. 


The results include ^‘the discovery of a new hoard of 18 henl"har 
silver coins to|ether with some ^old and silver jewellery and two Ionian 
Qreek ^ems etc., helon|in^ to the second stratum of Bhir mound (the 
earliest of the cities three of Taxila) which approximates to the date of 
Alexander's invasion in India. * 

(ii ) That stone fortifications round the Indo-Parthian city of 
Sirkap are roughly contemporary with the earliest phase of 
supposed palace inside assi|nahle to the latter halt of the first century 

B. C\ 


The new hoard of 18 benl-bar silver coins has been described by Mr. G. Mf 
Young, Director of the British School at Athens, in the ANCIENT INDIA, No. i 
pages 27 to 36. It includes elements of local origin together with two remarkably 
fine gems in a style derived from Western Asia and illustrating the mixed origin o. 
the cultural elements in the Indian Frontier region. ^ 

Arikaoisilu:-The next site excavated during April, May and June 1945, was at 
Arikamedu near Pondicherry in South India.The place appears to have served as a port 
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where a Roman “factory” existed in the first and second centuries A. D. A “warehouse” 
and part of a well planned industrial area were exposed. In view of the importance 
of the discovery it will be useful to Quote here an extract from Dr. Wheeler’s account 
of the subject. — 

^'AriUatneclu represents tlie site of a coneiJeralile burieJ town on 
tfie Coromandel coast. Two sectors (Nortliern and Soutliern) excavated 
in 1945 and partially uncovered previous excavators were found to 
Kave l^een occupied in tlie first and second centuries A. D and to have 
been extensively despoiled for bricks in tlie middle a|es and later. The 
Northern Sector contained the remains of a substantial structure upwards 
of 150 feet Ion I, built about A, D. 50 on the former foreshore above 
valuer ve6ti|ee of earlier occupation extending perhaps over laU a 
century. The huildin|, from its site and character identified as a ware- 
house! must from the outset have been liable to floodin| and was aban- 
doned at an early date. The Southern Sector, on the other hand 
comprised a site which stood some 10 feet above flood level, and was 
occupied for a hundred years or more from the middle of the first century 
A. D. onwards. Its principal structures consisted of two walled court- 
yards associated with carefully built tanks supplied and drained b^ a 
series of brick culverts. It is conjectured that these tanks and courtyards 
were used in the preparation of the muslin cloth which has from ancient 
times been a notable product of this part of India and is recorded by 
classical writers as an Indian export. Amon|st the other industries of 
the town was that of bead-making. Qold, semi-precious stones and ^lass 
were used for this purpose, and two ^emsy carved with intaglio designs 
by Qraeco-Roman gem cutters and in one instance untrimmed, suggest 
the presence of Western craftsman on the site. Numerous sherds both 
of a rcd-glazed pottery known to have been made in Italy in the first 
centuries B. C. — A. D and of the two-handled jars or amphorae charac- 
teristic of the Mediterranean wine-trade of the period, together with 
Roman lamps (tnd glasswazei combine to indicate that Arikamedu was 
one of the regular ‘Yavaha* or ^/estern trading stations of which both 
Qraeco-Roman and ancient Tamil writers speak. As the first of these 
stations actually identified by excavation in India, Arikamedu will hold 
henceforth a distinguished position in the history of s the economic rela- 
tions of India with the outside world. And the discovery has other 
features of interest. A Roman market on the Coromandel coast implies 
a knowledge of the south-western monsoon, which the historian may now 
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suppose to have heen in regular use at an earlier date than was previously 
eonjectured. The epi|raphist and the palaeo|rapher will find amon| the 
Iraffiti some of the earliest dated fra|mants of the Tamil laii^ua|e. To 
the |eo|raphei;^ the very considerahle rise in water-level shown to have 
occurred hereabouts within the last two thousand years, though due at 
least in part to local causes, is perhaps of incidental note. But the most 
significant result of these excavationa is that, hy establishing at least the 
precise chronological position of an extensive South Indian culture, the 
archaeologist has provided a new starting-point for the study of the prc- 
medieval civilization of the Indian peninsula^'. 

Akiclicbhatra: Ramnagai*, identified with Ahichchhatra, the ancient capital of 
North Panchala, where excavation work was conducted by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dixit, 
the late Director General ot Archaeology in India from 1941 to 1943 is yet another 
site that has by its yield justified its selection. We leam that the main site (the 
seat of fieldwork) continued in occupation even after the Gupta period, while the 
eastern section was abandoned centuries earlier perhaps due to the Hun invasions* 
Though further excavation has ceased there a very valuable account of a pottery 
^uence extending from the 3rd century B. C. to the i ith century A. D. has been 
prepared by Messrs. Ghosh and Panigrahi and published in the ANCIENT INDIA, 
No. I, pages 37-59. This study is, as Dr. Wheeler stresses, a primary basis of 
modem archacolc^ical science. Pottery is described as the “alphabet of archaeology^ 
and its study has hitherto received less than its due in India. Thus the .study oi 
the Ahichchhatra pottery answers a long-felt need in Indian Archaedogy and it 
now “remains to be seen how far this classification is valid in other parts of India*'. 
Ahichchhatra has not yet produced “that feature which is found in many other 
stratified, sites in India, viz., a well-planned city continuing practically unchanged 
through the ages. Here each stratum had its own plan and alignment of houses 
radically different from those of the next, earlier or later stratum. Altogether nine 
distinct -strata some of them comprising more than one stage of occupation, were 
identified.” The following dates have been tentatively proposed for the different 
strata: 

Stratum IX; before B. C. 300. 

Stratum VIII: B. C 300 to 200. 

Stratum VI I . Bt C. 200 to 100. 

Stratum Vl & V: B. C. 100 to A. D.,100 
Stratum IV; A. D. 100 to 350. 

t 

Stratum III; A. D. 350 t« 750. 

Stratum II: A. 0.750 to 850. 

Stratum I: A. D. 850 to 1100. 
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Arclitcological DcpartmcBt’s Publicatioas: 

Since the conference met last at Benares in 1943, has been, in spite of 
war conditions, an all round progress, thanks to Dr. Wheeler’s personality and gui- 
dance, in the various spheies of Archaeolc^ical Survey of India’s activities. With 
the enthusiasm and prophecy characteristic of him Dr Wheeler promised on the 
lOth September 1946 when the Advisory Board of Archaeolc^y assembled to 
resume ground survey and exploration “which is so honourably associated with Si** 
Aurel Stein”. He also augured a bright future for the Ganges Valley which he felt 
should receive attention similar to what has ali-eady been given to the Indus Valley 
as the results could not fail to be epoch making. On the publication side also, there 
has been much prepress. ANCIENT INDIA, the bulletin of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, two numbers of which have appeared this year, stands as^the forum, 
wherein archaeological sections of the kind normal to scientific field work are pub- 
lished. War had crippled publication work, but the department managed to get 
through Volume Xll of South. Indian Inscriptions — devoted to 265 Pallava Inscrip' 
tions collected from 1904-35 and compiled by Mr. V. Venkatasubba Ayyar* 
This volume is valuable as records have been arranged in dynastical and chronologi- 
cal order and each inscription has a prefatory note drawing attention to the salient 
points of the contents. With a reshaping of the Epigraphical Branch and the 
addition of an Epigraphist for Muslim inscriptions a part of Epigraphia Ind tea, a 
part of South Indian Inscriptions and Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for 1939-40 have 
been sent to the Press while other parts are in active preparation. A scheme of 
Departmental Guides devoted to monuments has also been jirojected, and the first 
in the series which is now in the Press is a “Guide to Humayun’s tomb and adjacent 
buildings at Delhi”, which is meant to set the standard for the series. Steps have 
also been taken to issue sets of picture postcards. 

Notable events and Discoveries: 

Tainluk:-Other notable and recent events of far-reaching importance that one can 
scan in the Archaeological firmament are the discovery by thcGujerat Prehistoric Expe- 
dition under the leac^crship of Dr. Sankalio of fossilised human skeletons in associa- 
tion with stone artefacts in the loess mounds at Langhnaj, North Gujerat, the dis- 
covery of copper cast coins and terracotta figurines assignable to the 2nd and 1st 
centuries B. C at Tamiuk (ancient port known as Tamralipti, Damalipta) in Western 
Bengal and also the discovery of pottery and xBases (the vases appear to date from 
the 1st century A. D) from the same place with designs of leaves, single and crossed 
as in Swastika, which at once recall Minoan and Mycenian parallels, and the dis* 
covery in 1943-44 at Mairamati near Comilla, in Tippera District, East Bengal of 
extensive ruins (extent about 10 sq. miles.) of religious and secular establishments* 
some resend:]iUi g the great Paharpur temple, the ruins and the finds such as symboli- 
cal coin, bronze, votive Buddhist images and terracotta plaques and stone sculptures 
auguring a successive «^e for the ruins ranging from the 8th to 13th centuries A. D, 

MniBiniiti:-The sites in Mainamati were being despoiled in 1943 and 1944 to 
getready-made bricks for Military needs.With the aid of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal it was possible to rescue the sites from further spoliation and'.to reserve them for 
future scientific excavation. The ensemble of evidence obtained during, the brief survey 
of the area effected by me in 1943 pointed towards the existence of the kingdom of 
Tattikera in the iith— '13th centuries A. D in and around Mainamati a kingdom 
which was intimately connected with the Burmese royal dynasties of Arakan, of 
the rule of East Bengal by a dynasty of rulers called the Chandras of Rohitagiri 
(9(^1050 A. D) who had their capital at Rohitagiri probably Lalmai, the hill 
adjoining Mainamati, and of the spread in the locality of the Sahajayana which like 
Vajrayana was a mystic form of Buddhism in which ceremonials were dispensed 
with. The legend “PATIKERYA* that could be read on the coin found here 
locates the ancient and famous PATTIKERAKA-VIHARA of the Pala period 
here. The present pargana of the Tippera district extending to Mainamati is still 
known as Patikara, surely a survival of the name of the Buddhist monastery. 

Buddhist remuifls in Andhra-Desa. 

The latest accessions to our knowledge of the schools of Buddhist art, archi- 
tecture and iconography have been contributed by the discovery in Andhra-Desa 
of a number of Buddhist sculptures, stupas or Mahachaityas and Viharas dug up at 
Nagarjunakonda in the Guntur District, Salihundam and Ramatirtham in the Viza- 
gapaiam District and Kapavaram and Adurru in the East Godavari District. 

Salihundam t-On the hill at Salihundam overlooking the Vamsadhara and 
the Bay of Bengal 3 miles further down, was discovered a curious but very interesting 
monastic orientation with a high apsidal CH AITYA on the summit of the hill crowning 
the hill as it were, a circular Maha-chaitya behind it with bricks laid flat completely 
on its entire surface instead of the usual wheel, spokes and hub arrangement that one 
meets with in the Andhra stupas, and with the regular monastery and smaller 
chaityas and votive stupas scattered on the sides and slope of the hill. It is of great 
interest that crystal reliquaries shaped like stupas with gold relics in them in the 
shape of flowers (Svama-pushpa) were found ir. the Maha Chaitya behind the apsidal 
Chaitya on the crown of the Salihundam hill. Though the Chaitya is actually 
in ruins one can judge from its remains that it should have stood to a considerable 
height and being juxtaposed on the topmost and narrowest point of the hill should 
have been clearly visible from the sea port of Kalingapatam which is only three miles 
from the hill. Evidently Buddhipt pilgrims and merchants came here to offer their 
tributes from the sea-side along the Vamsadhara river. 

The name Salihunda is probably a corruption of “Shtali Hunda** and the hill 
with the Chaitya on its top was probably named so from its resemblance to a pot 
(Hunda) with a Sthali (little pot) placed on it. (c. f. SthaUpaka,sthalipatra, sthalighata 
and sthali-kumbha). 
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Ramaoirlham.-Ramtirtham reveals high on the local hills and on their precipitous 
slopes a random grouping of brick stui3as,chaityas and monasteries, suggesting either a 
fugitive existence to the Buddhists on the hills or a whim or cai^rice of the Buddhists 
to build their sacred edifices, on dangerous heights and precipitous slopes of the 
Ramatirtham hills. Judging from the existence of late sculptures and Buddhist 
idols both at Ramatirtham and at Salihundam the local Buddhist Establishments 
appear to have continued to the 8th and 9th centuries A. D. 

Kapivartm:— Kapavaram, 14 miles from Rajahmundry is another hill 
station of the early Buddhists which awaits scientific excavation. Interestingly 
indeed monastic cells were scooped out of the rock on the 
Kapavaram Hill and the re bond stones for the brick parts, when bricks 
were used , were often found to be of the local shaly rock. Rej^ervoirs for water 
were noticed in deep cisterns dug on the top of the hill for use in the monasteries. In 
view of its archaeological importance, the Kapavaram hill has recently been protected 
under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 

Alurru — Yet another. Buddhist site of importance is addurru 
in Razole I'aluk, East Godavari District which was brought to our 
notice by Dr. M. Rama Rao. Two stujms, one of them the Mahachaitya» 
in the usual plan of the wheel, spokes and hub, were partially 
exposed by the owner cl the land in search of bricks for temple building. Thanks 
to the help rendered by a number of Andhra scholars among whom I am particularly 
grateful to Dr. M. Rama Rao, I have been able to stop further s|[X)liation of the site 
and am now busy getting the site protected. Judging from the size of the bricks and 
a few pottery and four Andhra (?; coins (not yet cleaned) discoveied at Adurru we can 
attribute the site to the ist./-3rd Century A. D. Regular scientific exploration has not 
yet been done in the Andhra Desa, but if this were possible, it can be prophesied that 
the Buddhist sites in the Andhra Districts are vast as against a fraction 
in the Southern Districts. Frorn Salihundam in the Ganjam District 
in the North to Chinna Ganjam in the Guntur District in the South, and 
from Gooty in the Anantapur district in the west to Bhattiprolu in the East, the 
Andhra country witnessed in the three centuries preceding and following the birth of, 
Christ a phenomenal growth of Buddhi t culture and art. Ramatirtham, Sankaram,, 
Salihundam, Kodavalli, Arugolanu, Guntapallc, Jaggayyai3eta, Rami reddipalle iVlluru, 
Bezwada, Gudivada, Ghantasala, Garika\}adu, Goli, Nagarjunakonda, Amaravati 
Peddamaddur, Chinnaganjam, Peddaganjam and Kanuparti are a few places among the 
many thet have yielded relics of a glorious civilization that flourished in the Andhra 
country in the early centuries. 

Httiriuiiakonit.-The discoveries made at Nagarjunakonda which have of late been 
studied by me are of singular interst in that they include not only monasteries, stupas 
and chaityas but also a palace, a wharf and a large number of inscriptions relating to 
the Ikshvaku Dynasty that ruled the country in the 3rd century A. D. 

All the inscriptions so far discovered at the Buddhist site of NAGAR- 
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JUNIKONDA are in Trakrit. Recently » couple of inscriptions have come to light 
that are in Sanskrit. The extant portion of one of them speaks of a 
DHARMMAKATHIKA whose nane is lost but is described inter alia 
as SUDDH-ACHARA-VRITTA and AGAMA-VINAY-OPADESA- 
PRAKARAN-ACH-A-RYYA. The script of the inscriptions is Brahmi of 
about A. D. 40c. 

Most of the stupas here were richly carved with scenes drawn from the life 
of the Buddha., his |jast births (Jatakas) and every day life, besides decorative and 
ornamental designs. Religion was here, as elsewhere, an inspiring agent for the 
promotion of the arts; the Nagarjunakonia sculptures go to prove that by religion 
was not necessarily meant ritual or doctrine but the latent spiritual quality that 
/inds “tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stone and good in 
everything”. 

The sources of the sccn:s of the Life of the Buddha which were carved 
continuously at Nagarjimakonda were early texts such as the Jataka, the Nidanakatha 
the Lalitavistara, the Mahivastu, the Buddha-charita and the Sundarananda of 
Asvaghosha, the Divyavad na, Buuddhaghosha’s commentary to the Dhammapada 
the Sakka-panha-suttanta and the Mahaparinirvava-suttanta of the Dighanikaya 
as well as the Sumangalavilasini, a commentary to Dighanikaya, not to .speak of a 
few Chinese, Tibetan and Ceylonese versions of the life of the Buddha. 

The excellence of the Andhra Buddhist sculpture of the Amaravati School 
and, shall I say, the “School of Nagarjunakonda” has not yet been correctly 
appreciated by the world of Art. Various Indian scholars have discussed 
iconographical motifs of individual pieces, while some of the foreign typea 
representing retainers, warriors, (Scythian), Dionysus and grooms, have chiefly 
interested European scholars. So ne of the reliefs represent a very high water-mark 
achieved by the master sculptors of the Andhra Desa who have left .such moving 
masterpieces fit to take their place with the best schools of sculpture of the world. 
Contemporary as they are with some phases of Gandhara Sculpture, the marble 
Reliefs of Nagarjunakonda, in their excellent and original designs and decorative 
motifs, and their moving presentation of human forms in exquisite poses 
and gestures-put to shade the prosaic and disproportionate forfhs of the stonemason? 
of Gandhara, Prof O. C. Ganguli has recently juxtaposed photographs of identical 
themes sueh as the Nativity of the Buddha, treated both by the Andhra masters 
and the Gandharan stone-masons and has .shown that . the claim that the Gandhara 
School has in any way influenced the indigenous Masters of the Amaravati School 
cannot stand the test. I refer here to the excellent and profusely illustrated work 
of Ganguli on “Andhra Sculpture”-a mighty undertaking of the Andhra University. 

Ghantasali-Five Buddhist donative inscriptions in Prakrit, incised on marble pillars, in 
Brahmi characters of about A. D. 300, are from Ghantasala, Kistna d {.strict. 
They re.scmble those found in other Buddhist sites such as Ajparavati, 
Jaggayyapeta and Nagarjunakonda. One of them mentions a sea-captain, 
Mahftnavika, Sivaka (Skt. Sivaka) by name, indicating thereby that the 
village was formerly a sea-port (cf. Kantakosyala, the Gk. emporium). 
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A study of the Buddhist sites in Andhra Desa proves the existence of five 
early roads which converged at Vengi in the centre of the Andhra country and almost 
all the Buddhist sites were located on these roads. The roads were, to Kalinga, 
to Dr&vida, to Kariiata, to Mahar&shira, and to Kosala (this includes Dakshina 
Kosala). 

Other notable events of value and cultural interest in South India are now 
detailed. 


Mahihaliparam: 

The famous SHORE TEMPLE OF MAHABALIPURAM, dating from 
about JQO A. D, has baen saved from the sea by the construction of a semi-circular 
sea-groyne or breakwater to check wave action and reduce spray. The monument 
being actually on the sea shore, the waves have been dashing against it all these 
years, imperiling it during monsoon and high tides. It was heart-rending to see 
that weathering and sea-action had reduced the temple (one of the 7 famous Seven 
Pagodas) to little more than a stone core; but after the construction of the sea-gro>me 
its actual destruction has been stopped. 

Tiajorc and Archacolofical Chemistry: 

At Tanjore the great Brihadisvara temple, planned and built in his own time 
by the Cola Raja Raja the Great from 1003-1010 A, D. has at last come under the 
control of the Department after a decade of negotiations with the temple trustees. 
The temple is famous not only for its colossal Vimana in the Dravida style of temple 
architecture but also for its inscriptions (both for their large number and historical, 
religious and social value), architectural features, beauty of sculptures (both their art 
and iconography) and lastly for a magnificient series of wall paintings round the 
shrine which were in a dangerous condition and are now being carefully conserved 
by Dr. S. Paramasivan, of the Department, whose valuable researches on the techni- 
que and pigments of specimens of wall paintings at Ajanta, Bagh, Badami, Conjeeva- 
ram, Sittanavasal and other place« are well known. The choice of Dr. Paramasivan 
for the work of preserving the paintings at Tanjore is doubly fortunate as the Tanjore 
wall paintings offer the problem or problems. Though the paintings were known 
from 1930 no Chemist came forward to tackle the problem of their pi-eservation as 
it wa$ complicated. The Cola layer of paintings constitutes the first Cola specimens 
yet discovered. But the passage of the circumambulatory corridor around the shrine 
where the paintings are found is dark, infested with bats, enveloped by smoke from 
the teihple lighting and incense and camphor burning and the enthusiast finds with 
an effort the wall on either side covered with two layers of paintings from floor 
to ceiling. The upper layer is of the Nayak period (i 549 ”* 674 ) as labels in 
Telugu characters mention the names of the Nayaks (Sevvappa and Achyutappa). 
The Cola layer lies underneath. It is unfoi'tunate that in the hands of successive 
rulers of Tanjore a Nayak should have repainted the walls covering the older 
Cola paintings by a coat of plaster. The Nayak series on comparison with the Cola 
series reveals inferior work and clumsy execution. The top layer is now crumbling 
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down in places revealing the Cola frescoes underneath. An ai*dent spirit of Saivism 
is revealed in the Cola frescoes which probably synchronise with the completion of 
the temple by Raja Raja I during whose reign Saivism was at its height. The 
themes of some of the pictures from the Cola layer are at once instinctive and plea- 
sing; such are Sundaramurti and Ceraman; Siva sitting in Kailasa amidst Ganas, 
Nandi, Rishis, devotees and dancing Apsarasas; Siva appearing before Sundara at 
his wedding to claim him as his slave; domestic and kitchen scenes; Siva as Nataraja 
dancing in Kanakasabha; Siva as Tripurantaka destroying the Asuras of Tripuri, 
the laLst being a vigorous and powerful composition. The overlapping Nayak layer 
is of poor material and decadent technique. After seeing it and comparing it with 
the earlier magnificient Cola series, one wonders like the Vicar of Wakefield how oi’ 
why it ever got in. It is, therefore, fortunate that Dr. Pai-amasivan, who knows the 
intricacy of the problem has been entrusted with the work of preservation. The 
work cannot be rushed through and experience is the factor that should count, as the 
upper layer has to be taken out without prejudice to the lower Cola layer and to-itself. 
Dr. Parmasivan‘s task is a long and arduous one; the problem which he is tackling 
is the first of its kind and with proper equipment and staff he will be able to do 
justice to the undertaking. Meanwhile, it is not too much to say that Archacolc^ists 
and Artists are awaiting his results. 


Lepakslii: Similar preservation work is being done to important ir>th Century 
Vijayanagara Paintings attributed to Virupanna found on the ceiling of the mandapa of 
the Virbhadra temple at Lepakshi in the Anantapur District, Luckily the paintings 
constitute only one layer and the subject matter is drawn from Hindu Mythology 
and Iconography. It is interesting though novel to find the donor Viriqianna shown 
with his brother in the paintings, a process which recalls stone sculptures particularly 
of the Pala and Sena periods. 

That the Chemist is an important member in the Archaeological constitution 
is an establi.shed truth; he is required to preserve decaying stone work and wall pain- 
tings of which the average condition throv^hout India is at present unsatisfactory. 
The decaying stone work particularly of the sculptured ttmples such as those of 
Orissa and the Pallava temples of Conjeevaram, and decaying wall paintings such 
as at Tanjore and Lepakshi are now at last in the hands of caj^able chemists and I 
believe it will not be too much for us to hope that ere sor-n othci* places will receive 
their attention. Meanwhile we must agree to resolve here that additional i^roper 
staff, equipment and facilities must be accorded to this useful, chemical branch of the 
Archaeological survey. 

Paiatiog: 

This leads us to the fascinating sphere of Art, painting and to new spec^iens 
and data discovered. The main feature of Indian art is its religious back-ground; 
the work of an Indian artist, whether he was a painter, sculptor, or architect was 
never so successful as when it based itself on the religious motive. What mattered 
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most to an Indian artist was not the semblance, but the spirit. In the case of Indian 
art, whether in statuary, sculpture or painting, the aim was not to represent but to 
interpret- to interpret some ideal, just as Nataraja interpreted the cosmic dance and 
“Vishnu reposing on the ocean” blissful calm. Realising the impossibility of imita- 
tion the Indian aftist gave effect to impression. 

Finds: Frehistoric Kock. Painting: • 

The find of rock paintii^s of the Singapur Frescoes in Chota Nagpur anala- 
gous with rock paintings of the Libyan desert in Central Africa has been followed by 
paintings in prehistoric style discovered in the rock shelteriiof the Mahadeo Hills in 
Central India. Other and related rock paintings are also known from the Narbada 
valley aad these stand in a group by themselves j^ainst the peculiar background of 
pictorial language quite distinct from paintings of the historical periods. They have 
also to be distinguished from the prehistoric pottery paintings known from Mohenjo- 
daro, Nal, Jhukar, Chanhu-daro, Harappa, and Rangpur (Limbdi State). These rock 
paintings have a firm aesthetic quality and beauty of draftsmanship and technique 
of their own; [the sooner artists snatch them away from the jurisdiction of science 
as mere anthropological records the better it would be for them]. I must here confess 
to a degree of disappointment that the study of these prehistoric rock paintings has 
not yet been s[X)nsorcd on the models of the German Forschungs Institute fur Kultui- 
morphologic. 

Historical PaintiDg: 

Regarding the prepress of painting in India during the historical iwiods, gaps 
between its outstanding landmarks are slowly being filled up by recent discover ias. 
such as the Parvati-Kalyan frescoe discovered by Dr. Kramrisch at the Vishnava 
cave AT B ADAM I with a dated inscription of 578 A. D. This discovery stands 
in point of time between Ajanta and Ellora paintings. Katchadourian’s discovery in 
1940 of Brahminical frescoes in cave 3 at Badami which can definitely be dated, the 
the find of Pallava paintings at Sittannavasal and in the Kailasanatha temple at 
Conjeevaram, of Pandya frescoes at Kadayanalliir, of Cola frescoes overlaid by Nayak 
paintings detailed already in the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore, Tirugualar nth 
Cent. A. D. the discovery of paintings of the Vijianagara period at Jina-Kanci 
(Tiruparutikunram) and at the Virbhadra temple at Lepakshi in Anantapur go at 
dhee to show that the frescoes of Ajanta, Bagh and Sigiriya need no longer be re- 
garded as the only remains of the schools of classical Indian Painting. We arc 
today, I am happ)^ to Sriy, on the threshold of a bright future for Indian painting. 
With the advent of the Pandya frescoes at Kadayanalliir and at Chidambaram, we 
arc in a position to say that painting has been considerably practised in the South 
and has developed interesting, peculiar and attractive characteristics. What with 

careful studies of their subject matter, chemical preservation and protection from de- 
terioration and adequate photographing, copying and tracing of these paintings it 
must be possible soon to present to the cultural world the history of the Dakshinl 
or the Deccan School of Painting. I voice here the hope of that veteran art-critic 
Prof. 0 . C. Ganguly, who has been for more than a decade api^ealing for a study of 
the kind. 
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Arcbitcctnrc. 

Archaeology Fhoiild be linked with the living world by introducing the study 
of painting, sculpture (ancient and mediaeval) and ARCHITECTURE in the 
curriculum of the traditional STHAPATIS, RATHAKARAi, SILPIS and 
artists so that they may have a scientific approach to the subject and the glorious 
traditions of our cultural past mfly be recaptured to some extent as was done by 
Havell and Abanindranath Tagoi'c in the field of painting in Bengal. The efforts 
of Mr. S. C. Chatterji, Sthapatya Visarad of 'Bengal to form a School of Indian 
Architecture on the basis of ancient traditions, arc w'ell known. Effort? to the^ same 
purpose are being put through in South India by me and Dewan Bahadur 
Narayanaswami Pillay, and the Hindu Religious Endowments Board, by virtue of 
its advantageous hold on the innumerable temples of South India that illustrate 
South Indian temple architecture has been requested and has promised help. It will 
be a fitting sequel to the cultural activities of the Hindu Religious Endowments 
Board if it can initiate a school for temple architecture in South India. 

While Departments of Archaeology in India and the States arc publishing 
newly discovered architectural monuments and collecting materials for the study of 
architecture, a comprehensive volume dealing with the different schools of architecture 
( the various styles of temple architecture included ) has become a necessity, 
Fergusson*s “History of Architecture** having become antiquated. Essays such as 
Ananda Coomaraswamy’s “Early Indian Architecture’* published in the “Eastern 
Art*', Philadelphia, 1930, my own “Three styles of temple Architecture’* reconstructed 
from the Silpa Sastras, Dr. Graverly’s “Outline of temple Architecture’*, Pisharoti’s 
translation of “Vastu Vidya” and “Tantrasamuccaya” and Sivaramamurti’s and Dr. 
V. S. Agrawala’s compilation of Archaeological, Art and Architectural terms (Dr. 
Agrawala’s published in the Journal of Indian Museums, July 1945 ) are a few at 
present we have to go by. 

Where natural resources are available as marble in Nadikude near 
Nagarjunakonda, the material should not be wasted but utilised properly, and a 
sculpture school at Nadikude, teaching classical sculpture illustrated by the study 
of Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda marbles so close, will be a more welcome venture 
than that of the Railway engineers who utilise the material as railroad metal. 

Epigraphy:- Indus-Vallcy Script 

The problem of the script of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa still remains un- 
solved. To the several attempts to unravel its mystery so far made by Sir John 
Marshall, Mackay, Piccoli, Gadd, Sidney Smith, Langden, Hunter, Hcras, Prana 
Nath and the Czech scholar B. Hrozny, the last famous for deciphering the Hittite 
Cuneiform tablets of Boghazkui, we must now add Dr. B. M. Barua’s article entitled 
‘‘Indus Script and Tantric Code”, just published in the B. C. Law Commeuioration 
Volume, Part II (1946). We are still where we were and we can do no better than 
share the optimism of Dr. Wheeler who while referring to the latest work at Harap- 
pa hoped that further exploration would reveal a temple in one or other of the two 
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citadels in which it was likely to find a bi-lingual inscription which will some day 
give us the clue to the Indus-Valley script. 

Epigraphy of Historical periods: 

Coming to Epigraphy of the historical periods, several important records shed- 
ding new light on obscure periods of the ancient history of our land have been dis- 
covered and some of them edited in the Epigraphia Indica (in the Press) and other 
research journals. 

Though publication work was crippled owing to war, the Department of the 
Government Epigraphist for India wms able to examine and copy nearly 700 inscrip- 
tions between 1944 and 19 0 . From the particulars the Government Epigraphist 
for India was kind enough to give me I give here the outstanding discoveries between 
1944-46: 

First come the graffiti in Brahmi script, that appear on seventeen of the 
potsherds unearthed early in 1945 in Arikamedu, two miles south of Pondicherry, in 
French India. These are short and mostly fragmentary records presenting 
considerable difficulty as to their meaning. Palaeographically they can be assigned 
to 200 B. C. — A. D. 200. The most notable feature of the script is some 
unknown signs that are strongly suspected to represent certain sounds {Xiculiar to 
Tamil. These further lead to the supposition that many of these graffiti 
are com|X)sed in Tamil, though some of them are decidedly in a Prakrit 
akin to Sanskrit. Only a few contain something more than mere personal 
names and epithets. 

A hitherto unknown Pallava site has been found at the village .of Sivanvayal 
near Madras. The most conspicuous of the objects discovered there is a 
stone pillar which contains an inscription in ornate Pallava Grantha charac- 
ters, pertaining to Narasimhavarman I of Kanchi ( A. D.' 700 ). 

A rare copfx;r-plate inscription fronj Kesaribeda, in the Jcypore State of 
the Madras Presidency belongs to the Nala King Arthajjati (A. D 5 ^)* 
A few inscriptions belonging to the Nala dynasty are already known, but 
of the king Arthapati the present is the first so far discovered. 

A dozen jxDtsherds from the North-western Frontier Province, now preserved 
in the I’eshawar Museum contain jxrtions of short dedicatory records and 
names in Kharoshthi characters of about A. D 200. In one the writing is 
engraved, while in the rest it is painted in black. 

From Sunet in the Ludhiana District of the Punjab comes a collection of 
twenty-eight terra-cotta sealings, mostly containing personal names in the 
Gupta script assignable to about A. D. 500* 

A set of copper plates that was discovered at Benares belongs to a kind, 
named Hariraja, of Saravamyst. This is the first record so fkr discovered 
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of this dynasty. The characters of the inscription are box-headed referable 
to A. D. 500. 'I'he notable feature of this grant is that the donor is not the king 
or the queen but is the Mahamatra-gana, i. e., the Council of Ministers. The 
Ministers are all mentioned by name. It is stated that they issued the grant 
with the consent of the King liar iraja and his Queen (pradhana-mahish!) ArAnta- 
devi. 

A Buddhist inscription of the pre-Gupta period Connies from Mithouri, Rewa 
state, Central India. It is engraved on a pillar which originally served as a shaft of 
stone umbrella over a Buddhist Statue, as revealed by the concluding words of 
the inscription: Chhatram pratishthapati etc. The inscription is dated in the year 
80 of an unspecified era, and refers itself to the reign of a hitherto unknown ruler 
Bliatiaraka Makaraja Vangesvara (?) Jangata (? ). 

On the side of a cistern, till recently buried underground, in fro it of Cave 
No. II of the famous group of Bhddhist caves at Kanhcri near Bombay, was 
discovered a Brahmi inscription, couched in Prakrit, recording the erectio.i of 
the cistern by one Punarvasu, a merchant of Kalyana. The Kanhcri caves 
have already yielded quite a number of similar donative iascriptions. 

The Epigraphical Department is doing useful work and it is hojicd that the 
“Subject Index to the Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy from 1887 to 
1936” and the “List of Inscriptions copied by the office of the Sui)erintcndent for 
Epigraphy up to 193B” published in 1940 and 1941 will be continued in view of 
their public utility. Dr, Bhandarkar’s list of North Indian Inscriptions has provided 
us with a good reference work for the histoiy of Northen India; we arc handicapped 
for want of a similar one for South India. Epigraphical Departments of the States 
arc also doing much useful work, though war has crip[)led publication. It is, 
therefore a praisewathy war achievement that the Pudukkottai State has been 
able to publish part II of its “Inscriptions relating to the Colas and the Pandyas’'. 
The volume is a 1946 publication, priced Rs. 2/8 only and redounds to the credit of 
its author Mr. K. R. Srinivasan, now the Assistant Su|ierintendent in the Southern 
Circle. 

One very much misses today the highly useful Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology which was published by the Kern Institute till war broke out. It will 
be long before this Institute will resume its publication. [Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, its 
able editor, whose death was reported falsely some time ago is, I am happy to say, 
alive; he has survived this false death. It was a brother of his that died. But 
Dr. Vogel is very old probably 80. ] In this juncture the publication in 1945 of a 
Bibliography of Indological Studies ( 1942 ) by Prof. G. M. Moraes of the 
University of Bombay, from a publication grant given by the Bombay University 
is a very welcome venture. Its material is a survey of research and publ^ptions on 
all branches of Indie studies for 1942. I would urge scholastic and financial aid for 
this venture of Prof. George M. Moraes, who should be congratulated on and 
encouraged in this noble undertaking. 
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Namismatics. 

In the realm of Numismatics also there has been steady and continuous 
progress, though the palm for research and publications is now held by the 
Numismatic Society of India. This Society, with its journal, of which 7 volumes 
have appeared so far, has been doing useful work bringing to light several collections 
of punch-marked and other ancient coins deposited in the various museums of the 
country that had been awaiting study and publication, 'fhe crown of its achievement 
is its publication in December 1945 of a valuable memoir on the rechnique of 
casting Coins in Ancient India*’ based on the available coin mould material in 
various museums and prepared by the famous scientist Dr. Birbal Sahni. Besides 
disclosing to scholars the rich t/easures of museums and private collections of coins 
the Society has also been making a fresh study of coins already published. 

Outstanding events of numismatic interest for the past 3 )’ears are the 
discovery at Taxila of a new hoard of 18 bent-bar silver coins described by Mr. 
Young in the Ancient IiJia No. I, and referred to above; of 2 coins of King Sadavaha 
(na), one square and the other rectangular, one with the legend Ramno Siri Sadavaha 
(no) and showing identical palacographical peculiarities. 'Fhe coins show that there 
was a king named Sadavaha (na) who was the founder of the dynasty named after 
him. Though the Puranas called the dynasty Andhra, this name occurs nowhere in 
in.scriptions. The king apj)ears to have flourished in the Dcccan in the last quarter 
of the 3rd dentury B, C. The provenance of the two coins is not definite, as they 
were purchased from dealers, one fro ii Warangal and the other from Aurangabad. 

An interesting find of 20 Chinese coins, round and, as usual, with square holes 
in the centre is reported from the Tanjore District in 1943. While 3 belong to the 
reign of Kaiyuan ( 713-742 A. D. ), the rest are to lx; assigned to the Song Period 
( nth- 1 3th century A. D. ). 

Dr. Baghchi has edited these coins in SINO INDIA STUDIES, Vol. I, 
Parti. Though the Chinese Buddhist records do not refer to any contact between 
China and India after 1053 A. D, the intercourse between China and Southeim India 
continued for at least two centuries more. Chinese sailors in particular were intimate- 
ly acquainted with Chola country and they seem to have brought with them the coins 
represented in this hoard. 

A unique find worth mentioning here is a one-eight rupee of Jahangir just 
published by Mr. Singhal, in the latest issue of the Journal of Numismatic Society 
of India, Volume VII, p. 60. The mint is Lahore, the year is 1031-17 A. H (1621 
A. D) and its weight is 21-5 grs. The Emiicror styles himself in the legend as 
“Shah Ghazi” instead of ‘Badshah Ghazi’*. 

Hoards of silver Indo-Sesanian coins popularly known as ‘Gadhia coins’, 460 
in one case and more than 3,000 in another, have been reported, the first from Uruli 
in Poona District and the second from Piplaj, 1 5 miles of Kekri in Ajmer-Mei*wara. 
Uruli finds contain coins of both early and late tyi^es, and following the date of 
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Vincent Smith the period of their currency in Gujerat and Rajputana Is from 750 
1100 A. D. The Piplaj hoard outwardly look like copper but after cleaning showed 
to be impure silver considerably alloyed with copper and lead. Mr. U. C. Bhatta- 
charya who has studied the Piplaj coins assigns them to 550 to 700 A. D as the 
date would fit in with that of similar base silver coins previously found in or about 
Rajputana. 

The coin collections of the Madras Museum which have long been accumula- 
ting are very valuable for the reconstruction of the history of South India. But in 
the absence of a Numismatist in its staff, catalogues have not yet been prepared. It 
is time that the rich treasures of this Museum as well as of other Museums should be 
disclosed to scholars for study. 

Moscoait-The Museums Association of India formed recently have a valuable 
journal of their own called the ‘Journal of Indian Museums* of which two numbers 
have appeared so far. This will serve as the Chief organ of the Association, as the forum 
for discussion of the problems affecting Museums, and as the chief link between the 
Association and the public. The Association’s aim is the efficient organisation of 
a country-wide museums service as an effective means of the cultural rehabilitation 
of our people. The Museums Association has come at a very opportune moment. 
The old conception of the Museum is fast disappearing and we are on the eve of a 
new era. The Museums of the future have to play a part as important as that of col- 
leges and universities for spreading knowledge. [The Curators are to be the chief 
actors in the drama.] 

The Museums branch of the Archaeological Survey of India has been recently 
so reconstituted that the various site museums are now working under the co-ordina- 
ted control of the Superintendent of museums with his seat at the central Asian 
Antiquities Musuem at Delhi. As no training for Museum Curatorship is at present 
available in India, nor is likely 10 become available to an adequate scale or standard 
until a central National Museum on international lines has been established in India, 
a course on “Museol(^y^* must be included in the Department’s programme of 
training. The principle has been accepted and the Director General of Archaeology 
is busy arranging for the course. In the pear future wc hope for great things to 
happen to Museums Branch which before long will form the nucleus of a Central 
National Museum representing the cultural heritage of India both to the Indians ?nd 
to the world at large. Already we see a silver line in the clouds; the National 
Museum scheme with several departments in it and with Delhi as its headquarters 
is on the anvil and the Government of India are actively considering it. 

What with the formation before long of a Central National Museum for 
India and the establishment of a properly equipped Indian Institute of Archaeology 
on the general lines of some of the American Institutes, India can proudly jjiope to 
attain the high international position which the astpnishing wealth of her cultural 
heritage justifies and demands. 





CONSPECTUS OF A RECENT PREHISTORIC 
SURVEY IN SOUTH INDIA. 

V. D. KRI5HNASWAMI. 

^ Fort St. George. 

' 

The Archaeological Survey of India was mainly engaged in protecting and 
conservit^ imposing ancient monuments like Temples, Forts etc., of historic times. 
‘With the important exception of the Indus Valley Civilization and its affinities in 
Baluchistan, the Prehistory of India has never been seriously tackled by the Survey, 
Its relics, particularly in the South, are abundant and their potential value in the 
interpretation of early Indian Cuitures and of their relationship with other r^ions 
of Asia gives them an outstanding interest’. In 1939, Sir Leonard Woolley speaks 
of South India as one of the richest in the world for its heritage, of its reminiscences 
of prehistoric cultures and yet ‘we know almost nothing about them. 

The excellent 'List of Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras’, 
compiled in 1882, by Robert Sewell, is the only list of its kind extant for this Pro- 
vince, though the information he compiled therein, was not vouched by him for 
their accuracy. Though general archaeological research in South India was very 
much stimulated by it, \’ery little was done in the Direction of her Prehistory. In 
this Province, therefore, any attempt at “Exploration”, not to speak cf excavation 
has to be pronounced as non-existent (though a matter of much complaint) 
until in 1944, when Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler came in as the Director General 
of the Survey. He instituted at once, in South India, a systematic survey of Prehis- 
toric Monuments. 

During 1944-4$, Madras and its neighbourhood was taken up for intensive 
exploration and as many as fifty new megalithic sites were discovered among which 
ChingleiJut Town, Tirupporur Temple Hill and Sanur in Madurantakam, to mention 
a few, are of outstandir^ interest. A very fine dolmen occurs in Uttiramerur 
village. A site plan for the megalithic site at Pottur, on the foreshore of the Red 
Hills Tank in the Saidapet Taluk was made at the instance of the Director General 
to save the site from beii^ destroyed by quarrying created by war activities. This 
is the first of its kind in India. Side by side, pehistoric work in the States was 
also tackled (in 1945-46) and Pudukkottai and Cochin were surveyed in detail and 
once ^ain systematic exploration is now albot in British India. 

Thus a welter of these megalithic burials discovered in this exploration is now 
being classified scientificaliy on the lines suggested by the Director General. At 
rhe same time the l^al protection of these burial sites as providir^ the raw material 
for future excavations, is actively proceeding both by exhortation, throi^h Descrip- 
tive Notice Boards, and through Punitive Notices enforceable by law, so as to 
create, in the result, the right veneration for these monuments of forgotten bygone 
periods. The experience of the past two years shows a revival of interest in them on 
the part of both of the lay and the literate fublic. 
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The Archaeological Survey of India is also imparting the specialised training 
in Prehistory for Scholars recruited by the Survey. 

Special incentive for Indian Megalithic and Urn Borial Survey : 

A large miscellaneous collection of prehistoric finds from different parts of 
Madras Province, had been flowing into the Madras Government Museum, till the 
close of the 19th century, the most important of which is the one by Commissioner 
Breeks who explored the Nilgiris Megaliths. These are all catalogued by Foote 
in his ^^Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities” of 1901. Then again Rea’s excavations 
made in the beginning of this century at the focus of the urn burial culture in Tinne- 
velly in the extreme South, have enriched the Musuem, forming a separate gallery 
to which P^oote himself added his valuable collections of prehistoric antiquities made 
all over the Peninsula, with explanatory field notes which makes his collections most 
valuable for future students of Indian Prehistory. All these collections are pregnant 
with data for systematic workers in the line; but except for these stray workers 
Indian Scholars did not pay any attention to India's Prehistory. 

After a long lull, the Special Indian Number of Man issued in England in 
October 1930, has marked a milestone in the serious study of Indian Urn and Mega- 
lithic burials with articles on diverse lines of approach fron Messrs. Myers, Beck, 
Plenderleith, Codrington and Cammiade. In the next year Prof. Das Gupta brought 
out an up-to date bibliography on Indian Megalithic and other Prehistoric 
Antiquities, affording an incentive to the Research Worker in the shape of a valuable 
vademeum. 

Lack of Gazetteers : 

Systematic work in Irdia’s Prehistory starts with th? advent of Dr. Wheeler 
in the Survey, for, the first thing he did was to organise a regular campaign for mega- 
lithic exploration in South India. In attempting this task one should have com- 
plete data as to known sites which should give preliminary information to go 
about. Thus, Archaeological Gazetteers giving up-to-date information on a topo- 
graphical basis with the location of finds from excavated sites, will have to be 
prepared by all Archaeological Departments and made easily available to research 
workers, as they form the for any prehistoric exploration. The 

survey has done its share for Madras and Coorg and similar ones would have to 
come out from other Circles and States and other Research Departments to faci- 
litate research in this line. 

Ned for Termioology: 

The initial requisite for any systematic exploration is a self-explanatory 
nomenclature. In this respect, current nomenclature of megalithic liter^ure in 
India is of no help for the terms e. g.. Cromlech, Dolmen, Qtirn etc., are used 
by various writers meaning entirely different monuments. Thus Taylor (1848) 
uses the term “Cromlech” for both a three-sided dolmen and a. closed cist. 
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The word “Dolmen** again, is used in Pudukkottai both for underground cists 
and single urn burial with a capstone. The word “Cairn** is used in Hyde/abad 
for cist-graves and Breeks in Nilgiris uses it to mean Stonc-circles of any kind; 
while elsewhere it means nothing except a promiscuous heap of rubble hiding 
any kind of grave. Then ^ain, the terms “Menhir**, “Alignment” and “Avenues” 
denote monuments which may not prove to be really such, for it not infrequently 
happens that a series of stone-circles suffer mutations giving in the result to un- 
related stones the appearance of Alignments and Avenues. Such dissimulations 
have been observed in the recent survey at Pudukkottai and real examples occur 
in the Hyderabad Dominion. Therefore, in defining a concealed burial, the 
surface appendages such as a stone-circle and a cairn or the like, can have no 
decisive bearing. Dr. Wheeler has, therefore, discarded the term “Cromlech” 
altogether and defined a set of terms for unambiguous use in the megalithic 
survey under progress. They are offered here for general adoption. They are 
of course not to be treated as rigid but to be adapted to regional differences thf.t 
may crop in. 

Barrows: A barrow is a mound (tumulus) made of earth. It may be either 

(a) circular on plan, in which case, it is called ‘Round Barrow* 
or (b) oblong or oval on plan, in which case, it is called a 
T^ong Barrow*. It may or may not contain a stone cist, built 
on or below the original surface of the ground. It may tr 
may not be defined by a circle of stone or a ditch or 
both 

Cairns: A cairn is a barrow made of a heaped up stone rubble. Other- 

wise it may resemble any of the various types of Barrows. 

Citts: A cist is a box-grave built of stone slabs, normally below the 

natural surface of the ground; usually but not necessarily, it 
consists of a single stone for each side and a cover-stone on 
top: it may also have a floor stone. One of the end slabs 
is sometimes pierced with a circular hole, or a semi-circular 
opening may be cut into top immediately under its cover 
slab. 

Cists are classified as ‘small’ (3* in length internally) or 
‘large’ (above 3* in length internally). A large cist built above 
the natural surface of the ground and 3* or more in height may 
be described as ‘Dolmen*. 

Doloiea: A dolmen is a large cist 3’ or more in height built on the natural 

surface of the ground. It may or may not be wholly or par- 
tially covered by a barrow or cairn. 
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StOM-circIc: A Stone-Circle is, as its name implies, a circle (sometimes oval or 
irregular in plan) built of juxtaposed stones. It is normally but 
may not always be an adjunct to a burial-mound. 

Cromlech: This term has a varying connotation and will not therefore be used by 

the Archaeological Survey. 

Sarcophagus: This term is to be used for terracotta legged cists. 

ConveatioBS in plans: 

Next in importance to an unambiguous terminology for purposes of classifi- 
cation is regional surveys of prehistoric tombs and their accurate planning with uni- 
form conventions. This necessity has been emphasised on, even in England, by 
Dr, Daniel, writing as late as 1938 and Dr. Clark in 1939. The necessity is all the 
greater in India, where as yet a ‘survey* has never been attempted and all megalithic 
work has been quite casual and unrelated and mystified in language scarcely to be 
clearly understood. The ‘murky fog* surrounding the megalithic question remains 
in India as dense as it has ever been and no pains will be too much that can be bes- 
towed towards drawing their accurate plans based on conventions internationally 
acceptable. Dr. Clarke*s conventions are the ones adopted in our Survey. 

Eiploration and its pre-reqaisites: 

Recently attempts have been made at evolving some comprehensive classifica- 
tion of sepulchral monuments, through iwmutations of descriptive terms, in current 
usages, such as Dolmens, Cists, Cairns, Menhirs, Sarcophagus, and the like, but when 
no exploration worth the name has taken place, this empirical procedure docs not 
answer on the field. Thus it is good to proceed as on a clean slate, defining monu- 
ments as and when found, through the morphological and other instrinsic features 
they actually present. The object of any classification being the establishment 
of archaeological sequence, this method, which involves no preconception has been of 
promise in this direction in the recent exploration. 

I. As the basis for the present survey, the 1** ordnance sheets are taken 
and the plan of work is to proceed sheet by sheet exhausting each sheet. In this 
task a knowledge of previously noticed sites (gathered from the Gazetteers) proved 
of great help for it was a case of the known leading to the unknown, as geological 
features have played a large jxirt in conditioning the gec^raphical environment of 
prehistoric man, though the early notices of the known sites had been casual and 
not based on such data. In a half of Chingleput District, where hardly five impor- 
tant sites had previously come to notice, our present exploration led to the discovery 
of more than sixty sites many of them of far more importance.! ♦ 


+ The megalithic exploration in progress was first started in September i944 by 
Dr. K. N, Puri and myself at the instance of the present Director General. 
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2. Place names, again, are not without some clue in the survey of prehistoric 
burials, as Rao Bahadur C.R.K. Charlu, has indicated, that components in Village 
names like Vali, Kurakkii, Vanara* Aru, Kil, Patti, Karichchi etc., have always been 
associated with prehistoric burials. The rationale of the connection may not be 
immediately apparent but that is no reason to discard their value if they will serve 
as clues. There are also local names fancifully given in different parts of S. India 
like, KnUa-Dari*vMa, Pongui, PanJu-Kali, Pandavar-aianev Pare-kallu, Azaram, Hok* 
kallo, and Rakihasatttlltt etc., with folklore attached to them which are apt to set 
one on the track for prehistoric burials. 

3. An exploration card in this kind of work was designed by the Survey, 
one for each site, where in all the field observations could be noted on the spot with 
reference to the number of sherd-bag, drawings and photos. This card has also 
been adopted by the Archaeological Departments of Cochin and Pudukkottai, 
where the Archaeological Survey of India just now conducted prehistoric reconnais- 
sance under the i3atronagc of the respective Dewans. 

Corpus making: 

Closely connected with the field survey is the study of the museum material 
which excavations have yielded albeit the excavations themselves were not scientifi- 
cally made and the materials have been jumbled up, in a manner that conceals all 
clues. An intelligent corpus with a view to chronology has to adopt the method 
given by Flinders Petrie viz., to analyse the pottery (and other objects) the most 
abundant of all the materials into types ranging from the open forms-the bowls, to 
the closed forms the jugs and flasks etc... When the excavations have been 
fairly wide and representative in two places and a large corpus of materials exist in 
both, the frequency tables of the different forms taken with reference to the .’types 
of monuments from which the articles have come, as also typological evolution, are 
evident sources of information as to relative chronology between the types of monu- 
mpts in the respective sites. 

A neglected field: 

No less important than pottery is the evidence of beads. While most of the 
j>rehisto;ic burials would appear to go to the B. C.s, we have no collection of beads 
from some of the excavated sites like Adichanallnr. The utter imucity of beads in 
the past collections has caused Codrington to exclaim “the reports are not satisfac- 
tory”, especially with regard to beads. Dr. Wheeler’s observations made last j'^ear 
bear upon this point with great force. Archaeologically he sjiys, the type fossil of 
the (Prehistoric) i)eriod is the bead and it is on a careful study of bead forms that 
South Indian Archaeology of tne (megalithic) ph«ase is most likely to make its first 
advances. 


Classificntion of burials: 

The minimum area of a megalithic site so far observed is about three acres 
containing not less than 100 monuments. Practically every site is a mixed one, 
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so far as types are concerned, and . the following types have been distinguished 
so far. 

CHINGLBPUT. 

Two distinct types of megaliths are found, the. Cist Type and the Cairn,. 

Type. 

(a) Cist Type: made up of megalithic stones both for orthostats and cap, 
the whole circumscribed by a stone-circle. The cap stone is surrounded by a cairn. 
The inside of this type invariably contains a Sarcophagus. This complex is denoted 
by the symbol K. S. 

(b) CtimTypc: Stone circle surrounding a cairn beneath which is found 
a single urn or couple under a slab, or a number of urns without covering slabs. 
These will be distinguished by the symbols C.U.i C.U.c, C.U.m, andC.S. 

Barrows concealing an urn or a sarcophagus are distinguished by the symbols 

B.U. andB.S. 

A bare dolmea in its literal sense of ‘Table stone* has been noticed in a solitary 
instance at Uttiramerur which will be symbolised here as D. 

PUDUKKOTTAI STATE 

Abounds in megalithic monuments which may be classified as follows 

(a) The Cist Type: Mostly transepted Cists and occasionally non-septed. 
In the case of the former, there is an antechamber usually on the east which is de- 
noted by the symbol K. T. The transepted cist of this state is the acme of cist 
burials in South India and has not been found anywhere else. The other 
type is denoted by the symbol K. Both are surrounded by stone-circles. 

(b) Cain Type: C.U., C.U.c, C.U.m as at Chingleput. C. S. is wholly aj^- 
sent in the State. 

The Cairn and Cist in both the above areas are not mutually exclusive but 
occur i>romiscuously. 


COCHIN STATE 

The monuments of Cochin are peculiar and intricate and do not show any re- 
semtblance to those existing east of Palghat Gap. 

A retrospect: A persual of the past literature in South India only exhibit 
an intricate mosaic which the unconnected character of the work has been wholly 
unable to unravel. The extreme south of the Peninsula appears to be theTocus of 
the urn burial culture containing sometimes full burials, sometimes fractional and 
sometimes nothing. As we go north and west, urn burials coexist with the mega- 
Hthic types, but still there is no sign of cremation. The cists themselves show very 
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varying architectural features and modes of burial structures on seats, sometimes on 
the ground,sometimes with noth! ig at all and occasionally symptoms of human 
sacrifice also come in. Round about Hyderabad traces of cremation come in the 
cist, side by side with Menhirs, Alignments and Avenues. The types in the Kerala 
Coast again, such as the Topikals, Kodakals, Dolmens and Multiple Cai^stonc-moni • 
ments are as interesting and intricate as the rest. Nothing definite is known 
about their prevalence or sequences. All attempts at classification in the present 
state of our knowledge concerning them is wholly futile and must await co-ordinated 
de-novo investigation all over the Peninsula. 

Danger of delay : 

The j)rcsent exploration was commenced under very felicitous circumstances 
as recently the monstrous cactus growths that had impenetrably covered the sites 
for centuries, had been destroyed in the last two decades with the aid of the Cochi- 
neal insect. But if the cactus had been an enemy to exploration it was also the 
agency that has preserved such monuments as still exist from the ravages of the 
natural enemies-quarrymen, and the treasure hunters. Now that the monuments 
have been laid bare they are everywhere in danger of extinction and the exploration 
has not begun one moment too soon. The war has brought in a great demand for 
broken stones and already a large number of megalithic sites have disappeared. In 
Hyderabad the famous sites of Rajankallur, Jiwargi, brought to light by Taylor in 
1848, have disappeared and in Chinglcput, and doubtless elsewhere, one has^ 
to lament everywhere for the recent loss of what must have been promising monu- 
ments. 


OttT duty: From all the foregoing it is clear that before we can speak with 
assurance of the many problems which the Dravidian urn burial and megalithic tombs 
involve, before we can penetrate the dense fog shrouding the megalithic question, we 
must have the following 

(a) A Gazetteer of sites within the jurisdiction of the various circles and 

States, where full-fledged archaeological departments exist. This 
must include all available information up-to-date, notices by vari- 
ous observers, information as to where the collections have gone 
and bibliography of available literature. Work of this kind is a 
sine-qua-non, as Sir Leonard Whooly has stressed in Sec. 18 of 
his Report and over which everything has to be built up. 
Except for the small State of Pudukkottai, nothing of this kind 
exists. 

(b) On the basis of such Gazetteers, accurate and detailed regional surveys 

pf the prehistoric burials in South India can well be taken up by 
systematic exploration on an agreed nomenclature and this net 
work of surveys simultaneously conducted will alone give the 
fundamental data as to distribution of types etc. 
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(c) Making of site plans and detailed plans on uniform conventions which 

will afford the means for comparative study of architectural and 
other details of similar structures from different parts of South 
India. 

(d) Making available all excavated material, so far lying in Museums 

and other places in the form of corpus on the lines of Flinders 
Petrie which will become the basis of further excavations on ecor 
nomical and scientific lines. 

(e) Detailed series of photographs of type .monuments ar.d materials 

therefrom. 

(f) When all these have been well co-ordinated, scientific excavations 

conducted in different regions and for type monuments in each 
will alone give the broadest basis for a resurvey, with a certain 
amount of certainty of all the problems associated with these pre- 
historic burials which though they once formed the wealth of this 
land, is fast and automatically disappearing due to the impact of 
other civilizations. 

As long as we do not do these under the usual pretexts of superstition, finance 
or lack of personnel, we will become justly responsible to posterity for the loss of 
this fine heritage and for the oblivion in which this apparently robust civili- 
sation must otherwise soon fall. The megalithic survey, that is now going on, 
has been taken up as an urgent post-war measure in the ir.uch neglected pre- 
historic field in India which will reveal the personality of India, in prehistoric 
and early historic ages and even indicate the effect of the Indian environment on 
the ‘distribution and fates of her people’. 


ICDNDGRAPHIC GLEANINGS FROM EPIGRAPHY 

by 

C. ktivarsmsinurti, M. A. Asstt, Sopdti ArcliMolo^ical Stctioii) Indian Muscnin, Calcutta^ 


'I'hc usual stucly of icoiu^^i apln- is from texts on tlie subject like Silpa works 
encyclopaedic works like Vishnudharmottara and chapters from regular Puranas 
like Agnipuraua. Iconograpliy is dealt with in books dealing with other subjects 
and one such is the llrihadsamhita. The iconographic portion of a dharnr.a-sastra 
work like the Caturwargachintainaui is another example, The purpose of this 
pajja- is to show that cpigraphical passages, sjrecially the invocator>' verses, enlighten 
the student of iconography as much as the rest. It is interesting to note that as 
these are not compositions for the purpose of explaining iconography as such the 
intormation on the .subject is naturally less strained than that of the Siipa te.xts ' and 
naturally l:ick the pedantic and finicky descriptive detail but are yet characteri.'^cd 
by a charm born of description which is natural and siwntaneous which is often very 
suggestiv’e and unconsciously points out the most noteworthy features of iconographic 
representations ju.st from the areas whence the inscriptions originate. This geogra- 
phical element is as noteu orthy as the time element which is found suggested in 
these cpigraphical lines uuconscioush' illuminating iconography. 

In some early inscriptions like the I’ikira grant of I’allava Simhavarman of 
the jth century A. 1 ) the earlier concept of four Lokapftlas is indicated by reference 
to tjie reigning king as the fifth Lokapala. Till nearly the end of the Gupta 
jicriod the concept of the Lokapalas was simpler than that of the later period. 
Yam4, Kuvera, N anina and Indra were the principal Lokp&las. The line 
Epigraph. Ind. YHI p. i6i., in Simhavarman’s inscription, 
E. luscr. Ind. Ill p. 8 of the early Gupta inscriptions beginning 
with the Allahabad inscriptions of Samudr^upta are all .suggestive of the tradition 
of four Lokapslas as they arc clearly depicted guarding Miiyadevi in the .sculptures 
from ,'\niara\ati of the 2nd ( entury A. D. 

During the I’allavu period the form of l..akshmi bathed by elephants seated 
on a Lotus and carrying lotuses in her hand.s, the form of multi-armed Trivikrama 
with one of his legs raised aloft to touch the sky arc among the popular iranels carved 
and these are found beautilully described in the invocatory verses of the Kasiikudi 
plates of Nandivarman. 

§[cqf-q?^3 fJiOir S. ind. Inscr. II p. 346 

S. In-l- ^In^r. II 
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Trivikrama concept apiienrs to have been rather iX)piilar and there arc other 
verses from h-pigraphy describing the deity. 

iCpioraph, lud. IX p. 252 

* Epij.jraph. lud. XV. p. 59. 

Auollicr verse from ihe Kas*akii(li plates ^described graphical I}' the form of 
Hari-llaiu which Is also a favourite deity of the period. 

^fTmRirq?5?i^^?[^RT5i?5i5qT?Tr«w 

qi^qr^i II s. bvl. lus. ii p. 346 

The most remarkable representatious of Hari-Mara with i’arvati and S’ridevi 
on either side is from the Hadami cave whei'c one can see the full purport of the an- 
xiety of the two "oddesses in such a union of the two ^ods in one form den)'in‘5 both 
of them the embrace of their lords as described in the verse of the Deoprira inscription 
of V i jayasena. 

55^ni^tra3«?:fqci?rRtd''3l5!i^ . 

^’Tfl'ilfhvrdgrirrll^TSRJrR: f?!: II Kp. Ind. I p. 307 

Hut for details that help the sculptor in cxccutin^^ tlie two halves of this icono- 
graphic form the description from the Pallava inscription already mentioned and the 
prasasti of the Parinara rulers of Malwa from Nagpur are reall)’ helpful, 

^ ^ ^ nrsqfPi ^ 

E^rR>^'i=g‘|orr =? iKti^ ^ I 

^ iqaqjf =gr tTcR ^ 

31^ =g II Kp. ind. ii p. 182 

rhe early mediaeval |)crio<l is rich also in panels depicting the attempt oj 
Ravana to lift Kailas ’a. In the Elephanta cave, in the Ellora cave and in many of 
the Pallava structural temples pannels of Ravananugrahamurti abound, “ihe descrip- 
tion of this murti is therefore prominently, mentioned iit the Pallava inscription of 
Srinidhi from S’aluvaiiku])pam. ^ 
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qtarannnsijsft «i'ifhtVi?a II e-,.. ind. x p. 8 

R'i\'anjviiii^nihamiirti is described in the opcniiv^ verse of the Dewal pras’asti of 

Lalla. 

qrqfs:: qrqVra: ^iih^^^iw’.giqqlq'rqsq: II I'p. ind. i p. 77 

Here the case witli which S’iva pressed down the mountain Kailas’a terrifi 
cally shaken by the tcn-hcaded demon is clearly portrayed. In the sculpture of 
Ravana shaking the mount Kailas’a from Fdlora and elsewhere the ten heads of 
Ra\ aiia and the ird^hty act of shaking a ^rcat mountain are graphically portrayed 
|ike an illustration of sucli description as this. But in another, a Kalachuri inscription 
from Kasia, a verse described the joy experienced by Siva as Parvati embraced him 
in hei sudden fright at the terrific shake of the mountain, beautiful ix)rtra}'al 
of which in the centre of the Ravananugraha panel as the iiu^st important theme 
makes it so attractive. 

esqt ^qq?r55«^'f afariqnirq'sqqi 

qiB^cqrfili^^kqi 

qwr^: aqr || Ep. Ind. xviil p. 131 

The geographical area from which the inscription cm.anatcs is clcarlj- an index 
to lire iconographic form of the dcitj' described, for it is always the tyjx of the loca. 
lity that is described and this is quite natural. Comiwison of a prince to Revanta 
on a horse cannot certainly occur in an inscription from South India and the 
very occurrence of this Ircatcs the insxriiJtioU some where north of Deccan; and a 

line ' I'-p. Ii'd. I p. 342 is from the inscription of 

Yadava Simghana from a ruined temple at I’atna. 

Another instance Ls a verse describing the sixrrtive taunt of Saraswati to- 
wards Vishnu who after embracing Kamala with his chest covered with the mark.s 
of creeper decoration from her breast.s appro<iehe.s Saraswati who tauntingly Expresses 
her great concern at the possible disapiicarancc of these marks serving as a new 
Vanamala, the moment he embraced her 

»ii<?iq’lis^wgif ^3^1 qf^R'^R’. 1 ^ 

fli 5R‘ >1 

Kpigraph. Ind. VI p. 205 
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This Concept of \ ishiui as the spouse ol SrT av i Saraswati is possible only in ii 
North Indian icon, as in South India it is invariably Sri and Bhu lev! who are the 
consorts of Vishi.m. 'I'he inscription is fro:n Bhuvaneswar. 


(laiiesa in South India alwaj's wears a Karai;damukuia. Imi^es of Gaiicsa 
w'itli Jatftniukuta are unknown tlioui,'h they are the reijular feature in Orissa, Bihar, 
Benjtal and many other places in North India. It is no wonder therefore that in 
a descriiition of (ianesa in the Chintra prasiisti from Chakikyan area in Gujarat 
the description of Ganesa in the invocatory \crse represents liiin witli the usual suule 
tusk, elephant’s head and Jaisiiimku-.a 

Mpiyiraph. Ind. I p. 280 

Similarly the multi -armed form of Natesa which Kalidwwi descriU-s as 
Bhujalaruvana "is an in\ariablt leature in .North Indian sculpture, wliilc the four armed 
figure of the daneiiu' deity is normal in South I nd ia. 'I he form tit Siva descrilKui 
iirthe Bilhary fhedi inscription from Jubbulpore district 


lCl>i'>rai)h. Ind. 1 i). 25.1 


which describes the ar.ns of Si\a as rtiisiitii ir.i'^^htx- blasts of wind on account of 
which the quarters recede represents the pu-cat dance of the comjueror of the Tripura 
with ten arms swayinpf all around as in the Chatura and Lalita dance ]Kinels of Siva 
in lilephanta, b'.llora. an l fur the matter of that everv where ail over in North 
India In the Oris.si i)!ales of Vidyadharabhahjadeva a picturc.sque dc.scription of 
the snow-white arms of dancing Siva Ixithed in nuKm lii;ht is yiven compai'iiut 
them t(3 the many hoo Is of ScshaUHt;a or the peaks of the snow-clad Himalaya 


5nr5R^ ^ 'CTi: 

3 II I'qiiqraph. Ind. IX p. 275 

' Siva and I’arvati seated or standing are known in three definite iconographic 
forms in 'South India, Unuisahita, Somaskanda and Umftinahe.svara. Alintjana- 
Chandriusekharamurti or I’rodoshamurti is a fourth nominally but essentially it is not 
dilferent from L'in.asahith except that Siva is shown embracing I’arvati. 'IJiis embrace 
in Alingana- Ghandrasekharamurti depicts the deities standing. Siva embracing 
I’arvati in seated posture is in the Umamahe.svara form. Uma is seated on Siva’s 
lap while the lord embraces her. But he docs not embrace her in the way he i*^ 
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depicted in X(M'th Iivliriu sailpturc. I K:iv, in \«)rth Imli;in scul])tiirc, be not only 
e:nbi\ices l^uTiUi hut ;ils() presses 1^^^^ hru'ist :u\d caressres her chin as well. 'I'his 
caressing of the chin and press itv^ the breast of Par vati while embracinti is the most 
characteristic feature ()r the Nculhcrn type of Sica and I'arvati of which there are 
very line examines in Ibhar, llcn^al a?id O/issa. One or both these features which 
invariably occuv in Northern sculptures should thcrefnre be expected in iconoi^rapbic 
dcscri])tion from tlie area. In ilie Chintra i)rasasti tire North Indian type of Hara-Chiuri 
di^scribes the hand of Siva as resting- on the leafy couclr (jf the creeper dccorati(»u on 
the breasts of (laiiri 


qr^/a Sq: fq?rr>^ fqqihiyj q: n 


l’'pip,raph. Ind. I p. 2.S‘j 

while the caressin;^ of the chin and the breasts of Devi is described in the battadakal 
inscrijdiun of Kirttivannan 





Ivpij^raph. livk III p. 4 

It miy here be remenihere 1 that I’attadakal and Aihole represent the rcj^ion wher^ 
the soiuhern an I iiortirern elements meet and occur side In* side in architecture and 
sailjdurc. 

In h>an in Central India the famous representation of the hoar contains an 
inscription flescribiiv^ it as the pillar of the mansion namely all the three worlds 

II c. Inscr. livl. Ill p. 150 

It shoiiid he remembered that tins boar has deities of all the throe worlds Siddhas, 
Sadh>as, Na-^as, \dikslias, Clranflra, Surya, \ 7 iriina, in <^hort from ever)' region, sky 
and netherworld include I, all on its boh and therefore it is truly the mansion of the 
three worlds. In North Indian seiil[iturc such zo(jmori)hic representations of Vishnu as 
W'lraha abound in carl)' and later mediaeval periods aj)art from the regular anthropo- 
inorphic rejaxventalicjiis which abound evcr)'whcrc. in a lxakati)'a inscription from 
Conjeeveram this concept of Jepictim^ the three worlds on the body of the boar is 
explained in greater detail making inouuUuns, streams, elephants o^ the (]uartcrs, the 
occa!i, in fact ever\ thiiii^, occui>y bristle ol I he animal 


Iviuki'Aph. Ind \’1I p. 130 

In sciil|')ture actually every bristle of the animal is composed of some deity or other, a 
mountain deity or a river nymph or Sa nu lraraja himself. This clement in the 
Kakatiya inscription is probably due to northern contacts that this kingdom had 
towards its nortlicrn border. 
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In the regular anthropomorphic form of Varaha there is a peculiar feature 
occurring in early mediaeval sculpture all over India. Seshanaga is shown paying 
obeisance to the lord from rear his feet as he rises from the occan^ the water and 
foam of which are suggested in sculpture by conchs and shells and lotuses as convention 
would require it. In the Vanapalli plates of Ana Verna the all-pervasiveness of Vishnu 
as suggested by his many images in the reflections of his in the numerous hoods of 
Seshanaga at his feet is described 

Kpigraph. Ind. Ill p. 6o 

•but it is in two other verses, the one frf)m the inscription ot Rachavema from 

vKondaviilu 

^5qioi cjqig a <I51T4 ?cI 3: qgif^qjrai l 

ICpigraph. Ind. XI p. 320 

;and the other from the Motupalli Pillar inscription of Ganapatideva 

Kpigraph. Ind. XII p. 191 

that a beautiful saggestum is made by describing the obeisjince of Seshanaga with 
his numerous hoods illuminated with crest gems as Nirajana i. c. waving of auspicious 
lamps, 

A very |)icturcsqu€ description of Narasimha in his terrible aspect is given in 
one of the verses of a stone inscription from Sirpur in the Central Provinces where the 
fearful contour of Narasimha of about the 8th century A. D. in sculpture is faithfully 
and artistically compared to those of the fearful wcapoas of the deity, for instance the 
teeth carved like the .sword and white like the conch, the face surrounded by a 
circular halo or rays namely the bushy mane, his fearful brows sharply arched like 
the contour of his mace , 

5H|[?ir isf g^wJiqiRigT 
55|0f^ 55?l<q%niRq 1 

|R 3 iqra qqi3 Epigraph. Ind XI. p. 190 

Another description of Narasimha describing the dishevelled mane and the blood 
red eyes of Narasimha is found in an inscription of ParamSra Siyaka 
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Epigraph. Ind. XIX p. 241 

Hut a move imixirtaut form of Vishnu with the he!*d of Narasimha on one .side 
and that of Varaha on the other usually known in siiecial forms like Traiiokyamohana, 
Ananta, Vaikunthanatha and V is varujia occurs in an iascription from Khajuraho 

i n: rrgng^g»sqpi^^i!i, 1 

^'giiR3ni?ci n 

Epigraph. Ind. Ip. 124 

This form is met with though not very frequently in North India but is unknown in 
South India and it Is interesting to note that the verse describing this form occurs iti 
an inscription beyond the Deccan to the North. 

• 

In sculpture from North India, s[Xicial 1 y in carvings from Orissa, the form of, 
llhairava and Andhakasurasamhara arc combined in one. Beautiful representatioixs 
this murti are known from Orissa and all the fearful as^^cts of Bhairava ma\' here be 
observed . Stuck on the tip of the trident iMercing his heart the body of Andhakusura 
appears* like the top of an umbrella with the liandle of the trident itself as the handle 
An accurate and perfect description of this sculptural form specifically stating th f 
combination of Bhairava and Andhak^surasamhara elements is given in the o|^ning 
verse of Ranabhanjadeva’ s grants from Orissa. 

■ , snig l| Epigraph. Ind. XI p.99 

Coming from the region of Pandarpur is the verse describing Krishna in an 
inscription of Bhillama from Gadag * 

?r q: %?np: 51f: 1 

II Epigraph. Ind. Ill p. 219 

Here the form’ represents him with a conch in his’hand white like foam from the 
milky ocean. It may be remembe.red that Krishna in his Panduranga form may be 
represented both with his hands on his hip and with a conch in one of them. A 
lovely example of this tyi^e of Krishna Is found near a sacred tank in Tinipati a I 
around which are placed a number of fine stone sculptures. 

Though in earlier sculpture Gangadhara is represented with due empha-sis on 
the descent of Ganges on to his locks as in the representation at the Pallava cave at 
Trichinopoiy, from the time of Rijarlja the Great and even earlier the Gangidhara 
panel lays greater emphasis on the displeasure of Parvati at the prospect of a co-wife 
specially when she is to occupy the crest of Siva; and Siva is shown conciliating 
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I’arvati with very great effort. This is beautifully described in some of the invocatory 
verses in Epigraphy d^a'ibing Ganged hara. Though in the fragmentary verse of 
Sridhara’s, Devapattana prasasti from Somanathpatan the mere fact ot Ganga’s 
presence in anthrojwiorphic form on his locks and the consequent anguish of I'arvati 
Ls stated, # 



?l?:ql II Epigraph. Ind. II p. 440 

a jxietic suggestion of Ardhanirisvara consequent on Parvatl’s anger at the entry of 
Ganga in her domestic sjihere is beautifully couched in the verse from the Udaipur 
Prasasti of the Paramara kings of Malwa 

Epigraph. Ind. I p. ^34 

The form of Andhalcivsurasamlura as may be observed in Pllephanta, Elloi'a, 
Central India and Orissa always shows the deity not only as Andhak^ri but also as 
Gajftri. In South Indian sculpture GajJlntaka murti is a si3ecial form not to be confused 
with Andhakari, but in Western India, in the Deccan and in Oris.sa the two concepts 
go in one icon. It Is therefore interesting to find an invocatory verse in Canare.se in an 
inscription from Madagihal, a village in Jat State in Bijapur District describing this 
combination, excellent sculptural example of which may be seen in the Rashtrakuta 
area in Ellora cave 

Similarly, another Canarese verse from the Kolur inscription of Yadava Simghana 
gives a fine description of Hhairava with great stress on details. 

Mahishamarddini with her .foot on the demon as she destroys him, a foriit 
whicn is verj’ common all over North India and the Deccan, is described in that 
attitude in the Nagarjuni hill cave inscription of -Xnantavarinan. 

^qr q: gsrsqiBJnRfqf 

fe*n?q35I«qtS5ll33WTO.‘ qi?: q? «*q?Iilll €. Inscr. ind. Ill p .'327 

The noble representations of Govardhanadhara Krishna at Mahabalipuram 
and at Ellora and even later representations includii^j those from the Hoysala area 
emphasise the wonder with which the cowherds and mitkniaids witne^4 the gJeat 
miracle performed by Krishna. This is clearly brought out iti the • invocatory verse of 
4he Jodhpur inicription of Kupadevi 
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■*••': ■ Epigraph. Ind. IV p. 3i3 

^iva as BhiVfft^namarti, Gapapati as Tftpdiiva Gapapati and Surya riding 
his chariot draw^ by horses dispelling darkness by his illuminating rays are all 

described in invomtory verses oi inscriptions — 

■ ' 

Epigraph. Ind. XII p. i5x 
I 



fcf; 'i.JC- ; 
sit', ik V'i , i 


Epigraph, Ind. XIII p. 200 
I 

C Inscr. Ind. Ill p. i6a 

Viaj^ ,as/ K$lr&bdhi^ayi is picturesquely described with ^rl and 
Kaustubha on his chest in the Pat^manga lain grant of Nandi varman 

c . 1 . 5T« i^^iR5VRTqt?rp:g qj^gi ^if^Pi^ *iT^i %t5 II 

Epigraph. Ind. XVin p. 120 

The colour scheme of this composition is given in a verse of the Gwalior 
prai^asti of .Bhoja. 



’PITH H5: 


H: II 

p)pigraph. Ind. XVIII p. io7. 

The aartid theme with the lotus springing from Visnu’s navel to support 
Brahmfi .which, converts . itself into the Padmanabha moiif is portrayed , in the 
I^otupalli pillar inscription of Gapapatideva 

JWRBtPRSI ^«R»ni(5T viml^: 'RI^:II 

,.;f. Epigraph. Ind. XII p. i9i. 

“■ ^iyn. M K?ily*?^o®4stra is described in the Paraniftra inscription oi 
Oi^mu^rt}a from Arthnna. . . . 
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^ «?IIfH 5|nra*. I 

^STFriT; ««*ra; g^sn^g^fegi ^wrre^R qj^ q* \\ 

Epigraph. Ind. XIV p. 297. 

and in the Kharod inscription o! Ratnadeva. 

^ 'T^cirnhu^JWi^ vf> | 

«t; 5F«3^f^^RraT JT^^fsi^sanrpi II 

Eplgrapha Ind: XXI p. i63« 

Tripurahara seated on his chariot composed of the earth with the Sun and 
Moon as the wheels is described in Rachaveina’s inscription from Kotnlavldu 

cwt 1^1 gq 1 

3?T tl 

Epigraph. Ind. XI p. Sao. 

But a more effective description is in a Paramfira stone inscription from Jajnad in 
Hyderabad State wherein a picturesque representation of i^iva with his terrible 
bow with snake bow-string and Visnu as arrow is effectively achieved as in the 
marvellous painting of the theme in the Brihadl^vara temiple at Tanjore. 

Epigraph. Ind. XXII p. 6o 

In the Kwram grant of ParameiSvaravarman Pallava an excellent descrip- 
tion of Sadasiva is found in the opening verse 

S, Ind. Inscr. I p. i48 

Ip the long and very important inscriptions of Rajaraja in the Brihadlihrara 
temple at Tanjore which supply quite an amount of infoimation pertaining to the 
history of the period there are passages describing the bronze presented by 
Rajaraja, his queens and generals to the temple and they , are very iliaminating as 
they describe the various images, giving their special features and the local 
names. Chandesvarapras&dadevar, Adavallar and Lingapura^adevar are Gha94e- 
^anugraha, Nate% and Lingodbhava. It may here be remarked* that but for the 
record in the inscription of a Lingodbhava and Chapde^&nugraiLa we have no 
other example in bronze of such images and the inscription is theref(#e quite 
useful as it helps us to understand the rich variety of bronzes in the Chola period# 
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It is not Hindu images alone that occur in the invocatory verses oi 
inscriptions* There are evcellenl descriptions of ]ain ond Buddhist images as 
well. Vffabhadeva with his characteristic bull cognizance, with the i^rlvatsa 
mark on his chest common to T^rthankaras is described in a verse from an 
inscrij^ion ^ Itom i^atna^jaya wherein the use of pun on words and suggesting 
similarity and difference with and from i^iva make it interesting 

H H ?r fsR: || 

Epigraph. Ind. II p. 64 

Another such verse is from an inscription from the Vimala temple at Mount Abii ■ 



Epigraph. Ind. IX p. i55 

Va8udh&r& and her essential characteristics are described in a yerse of 
an inscription from Sarnath 

Epigraph. Ind. IX p. 323 

SimitiHy hiaftiughosa is described in the Rewa inscription of Malayasiniha, 



Epigraph. Ind. XIX p. 2 % 
Special iconographic features are sometimes well emphasised in these 
verses from inscriptions containing iconographic material; and though they are 
not intended to lay down rules of iconography, they still throw great light on 
Upecial forma in special areas and during the centuries. That Buddhi and Siddhi 
are Consorts of Gapela is mentioned in a verse of an inscription from Ranthambhor 

2[i ^ 1 

Epigraph. Ind. XIX p. 49 

And in the most poetic spirit Rati is compared to the flower arrow of K&ma 
whose friend is the Moon. 


Er-UUIKUI 




<R i f»iWwgi ^ g psr Pife r <^sqNK ^^ =^1^^ ii 

Epigraph. Ind. Vlil p. loi 
Study of iconographic material from the inscriptions is thus helpful in 
undnrstsndihg the forms of the deities. 


PARi^ PLAVEt) fiy tEmpleS lt4 
THE PRESERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC 

Prof. P. Sambamoorthy, Madras 

Temples in India have played an important part in the preservation and 
development of music. Music in its triple aspect of glta, v&dya and i^ftya 
( vocal music, instrumental music and dancing ) was given a prominent place in 
temple rituals. In India music and dance were never conceived of as mere items 
of entertainment, but as subjects worthy of serious study by even the greatest 
men and women of this land. These two arts wore elevated to the status oividya. 
They helped the thinking men and women to understand soniething of the Infi* 
nite. It is hot without significance that the divinities and celestials are associated 
with music, and musical instruments and dance. The performance of music and 
dance in temple rituals was obligatery and not something that could be dispensed 
with at the sweet will and pleasure of the managing trustees. In fact it is in 
temples'that one can witness rare specimens of sacred dance like; the Bhtijanga* 
lalita nrittam, Ganapati nrittam, etc. Special musical forms like the Kaustubham 
could be heard only in temples. 

The Institution of music and dance in temples was conceived and planned 
in a spirit of offering to the Deity. In order to ensure a continuity of perfor- 
mance, the artists were in most cases given inams of land. There are inetances 
of Vinaikkani^ i. e,, land being given in perpetuity to Vainikas : by rulers in 
return for performances on the Vlnft during temple rituals. Many i^aivite tntnples 
have Oduvars who recite selections from the Tevaram during temple services* 
The Vaishnavite temples have the Araiyars, The Veda-Parftyana-Gosht|es 
provide the hymnal music. From the i5th century onwards, Bhajana as a special 
form of worship took shape. The Bhakti movement of the medieval period gave 
a great impetus to this form of worship and the masses took to it with great 
fervour and enthusiasm. Bhajanas came to be performed in the Temple precincts 
onEkadadand other sacred days. Men and women, old and young, all alike toblif 
part in this democratic form of worship, either as singers or as devout listeners. In 
fact, the Bhajana became the first introduction for the child to the realm of music. 

The nftgasvaram party provide instrumental music in temples. In some 
temples we hear special instruments being played during rituals. The Pancha- 
mukha vadyani is the pride of the shrines at Tiruvarur and Tirutturaipundi, It W 
played solo and also in conjunction with the suddha mardalam. Parasaivas are 
the privileged class of people entitled to play on this instrument. The present 
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performer on this instrument in the Tiruvarur temple is a descendant ol 
Tambiyappan, one of the disciples of the composer, Muthuswami Dimshitar. 

The Fanchamukha v&dyani is a five-faced drum with plain drumheads. 
This complex instrument belonging to the group of membranophones is of interest 
.both from the musical and scientific points of view. It is a development from out 
the ancient Kudamuzha ( a drum with a pot-shaped resonator ) and familiar 
,to students of Tamil Literature. There is a fine sculpture of the Kudamuzha in 
,the Avadayarkeil, Arunagirinathar in his Bhtlta-vetala-vaguppu. refers to the 
'Kudapanchamukhi. The Fanchamukha vadyam has a big shell of bronze and 
from the tip of the shell emerge five hollow cylinders. The open ends of these 
cylinders are covered with skin. The drum beads are all on the same level ^nd 
are played by the two hands. The faces are struck successively, and sometimes 
two faces are played upon simultaneously by the two hands. Special sequences 
of jatis are played on this instrument. The central face is slightly larger than the 
peripheral ones. The five faces are named after the five faces of i^iva-the central 
one bearing the name sadyojata and the four peripheral faces Tsanam, tatpuru- 
sham, aghoram, and v&madevam. Being a big and a weighty instrument it is 
mounted on a four-wheeled carriage. The tone colour of this instrument 
resembles that of the tabla-tarang. Since the instrument has a common reson* 
ating chamber, it follows that even when one face is struck, the other faces 
vibrate and this can be visually seen by sprinkling rice flour or particles of fine 
sand on the unstruck drum-faces. The notes heard are perfectly musical and the 
drum-faces are appropriately enough tuned to notes which bear the samv&di or 
anuvadi relationships. 

Sarva Vadyam 

. SARVA vadyam, literally all instruments, is an interesting institution 
by itself and is played only in a few temples. In the Kamikagamam, details 
relating to the rligas, talas, pans, instruments and dances to be performed in the 
pava sandhis during the Brahmotsava are clearly given. But it is a pity that even 
in the bigger and wealthier temples the archakas have lost touch with these 
details. The archakas no doubt recite the appropriate slokas at the concerned 
sandhis but the question is whether the vocalists, instrumentalists and dancers 
do comply faithfully with the meaning of the sloka. When Gurjari raga has to 
be, played, invariably the n&gasvaram player plays a cinema tune for the enter- 
tainment of those assembled, and when Bhujanga lalita nrittam has to be perfor- 
med, the dancing girl dances something familiar to her. In this manner musical 
frauds are being perpetrated in the holy precincts of temples. In the temple at 
Cheyyur in Chingleput district, the Sarva Vadyam is still being played during 
Ihe Annual Brahmotsavam. Cheyyur is also familiar to musicians as the place 
^here lived the composer Cheyyur Chengalvareya Sastriar, in the last century. 
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He has to. his credit a number of kritis in Telu^ and SflLniikttt; He has also 
composed some ^abdas. The idea underlying the performance of the &rva 
Vadyam is musical homage to god in the triple aspect ol gUSi vMye* and B];^<. 
The function starts with the recital of selections from Tevaram, Tiruvachakam, 
Tiruppallandu, and Tiruppugal by the Oduvar and this is followed by Pusbpa- 
wjali. The Nandikelvara vadyam ( mrdangam ) and Bramha t&lam are hcitl 
played and this is followed by a nrittam. Different musical forms like gita, varpa, 
kfrtana, padam, and tillana, are sung and this is followed by the singiiig of 
literary forms like Churnika, ashtaka, venba, kalitogai, varieties of Viruttami 
ammanai, vannam and ula. The playing of different instruments like Tiruchinnamft 
murali, mukhavlpa, takora vadyam, mallari, Dhanl^a, conch, navuri, bhujangk 
svaram etc. follows. Items of classical dance and thematic dances liks bhujangS 
prtyam are also given. More than forty items figure in this programme. It is an 
education, entertainment and a spiritual experience to witness a performance of 
Sarva Vadyam. The whole thing lasts for about three hours. 

Classical dance found its due encouragement in temples. The dancers 
performed before the Deity on special occasions. The performances of dance, 
dramas and Kuravanji natakas kept alive the art of dance. The Tiruvarur temple 
is noted for the performance of the PalLiki seva prabandham, a beautiiul dance 
drama in Telugu by Shahaji Maharajah. The performances of the Bhagavata 
mela natakas in places like Merattur, Sulamangalam, Uttukadu and Nallur in 
Tanjore district enabled the audience to appreciate and understand the beauties 
of dance dramas. 

The dance dramas of South India are an annual feature of the community 
life of the villagers. Almost all the adult members took part in them, either as 
actors, singers, or instrumental accompanists. Some looked to the stage manage- 
ment or green-room work and others to the general reception arrangements. 
In addition to the local people, large numbers of people from the neighbouring 
villages attended these dance dramas. As these dance dramas were enacted io 
front of the temples and in the immediate presence of the Deity* specially 
brought and placed at a prominent place in the direct vitsyt of the stage, a 
spiritual atmosphere was imparted to the whole show. In these villages it has 
been the custom for particular families to provide particular actors for these 
dance dramas. There have been instances when the right to appear in a parti- 
cular role was even pledged by the person who was in need of money. Till the 
period of re-payment he denied to himself the privilege of appearing in that role 
in the dance dramas. The dance dramas ensured the corporate life of the 
village each one willingly sharing some part of the work. 

South India is the home of musical iconography. The beautiful imagas in 
stone and bronze as also the paintings and frescoes depicting performers on 
musical instruments, furnish valuable materials. Important inferences of botit 
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negative and positive character are furnished by them. The musical stone 
pillars found in some of the temples are marvels of architectural and musical 
skill. The cluster of pillars carved out of a huge block of resonant stone was 
played upon with two thin sticks. The performers stood on opposite sides and 
played on the pillars. Solo music as well as accompaniment were provided by 
them. Rhythmic accompaniment was provided to performances of dance by 
playing jatis on them. The tone-colour of the notes emanating from the pillars 
approximate to the tone of the jalatarangam. The pillars are of various artistic 
shapes-cylindrical, square, octogonal, twisted etc. They show how art could be 
combined with the requirements of music. When a pillar is struck, one can feel 
and hear the sympathetic vibration from the other neighbouring pillars of the 
same frequency. The Pampapati, Cowdeswari and VitUla shrines at Humpi and 
the temples at Lepak$i, Tadpatri, Madura, Azhagarkoil, Tinnevelly, Suchindram 
and Trivandrum contain splendid specimens of musical stone pillars. Where 
resonant stones occurred in plenty, they were used for carving resonant images 
as in the Krsnapuram temple in the Tinnevelly District. In the temple at 
D&r&suram the stone steps of the balipf^am give musical notes. In the temple at 
Simhfichalam, notes are heard from the stone foliage work on the top 
of Pillars, 

The sculptures of Vinadhara Dak^inamwcti in some temples, the sculpture 
of A^tabhuja Krfna playing the flute in the Conjeevaram (emple, the sculpture 
of Sarasvati playing a fretted v!n& of the pre-Raghun&lha Naik period, in 
the temple at Pattisvaram, the images of Nartana Ganapati and Tandava Krspa 
the figures of triraly-clad girls playing KolaUam in cross-wise posture in the 
temples at Perur, Avadayarkoil and Rame^waram, the sculptures of celestial 
musicians in the Kumaraswamy Temple at Cheyyiir and in the Anantapadma- 
n&bhaswamy Temple, at Trivandrum the sculptures depicting the different dance- 
poses with illustrative ^lokas beneath them, in the Gopuram at Chidambaram, 
the musical inscriptions at Kudimiyamalai and Tirumayam in the Pudukottah 
State and the epigraphical Records of inams of land granted to musicians found 
in tome temples are all important materials, and highly useful for Research. 

In the sculpture referred to above in the temple at Pattisvaram, the 
instrument depicted is the Rudra Vina, with two strings, two gourds and frets. 
The instrument is held in the horizontal posture unlike the oblique posture of 
the VI9& in the earlier sculptures. With the disappearance oi the Y&zh, the Vtn& 
enaeirged as an important concert instrument. The head-piece of the modern 
South Indian VI9& reminds us of the head-piece of the Y&zh. The fact that the 
modern South Indian Vina with its hemispherical resonator on the right, the 
gourd resonator on the left, tweniy-four frets, seven strings and the head-piece 
carved in to the head of a Yftli,* is not found in any of the temple sculptures, 
shows* that this instrument came into existence after the period of these 
sculptures. 
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The R&^imapdaiam depicted on the roofs of the Kolu maptapaa in the 
temple at Gangaiko^dachozhapuram and Kiimbhe^warasw&mi temple in 
kbham, shows how the prdcess of deriving scales by the process of modal 
shift of tonic was explained practically by girls participating in pinnal Kolftt^m. 

The tTf^bva Tftndava poses of Na^r&ja in the shrines at Perut and 
Tjruv&langtidu and in the Gopuram of the temple at Tirumazhapp&di ofier 
interesting study. In addition to the usual damaru there is an extra drum held 
between the legs by the Deity. One hand holds it and the other plays upon it.' 
The explanation for this extra drum may be as follows : In the Urdhya tftndava/ 
the Lord was developing a new type of dance unknown to the devatas. In the* 
earlier stages, He dances to easy rhythmic beats and subsequently the technique^ 
of dance became more intricate. The erstwhile accompanists were taken by ‘ 
surprise at the new type of dance. They stopped playing. All that they could do 
was only to gaze with amazement at the thrilling performance of Nat'arftja. 
Finding that the significance of the new dance will go unnoticed the Lord him-' 
self took up an extra drum and provided the rhythmical accompaniment himself.* 
Pftrvati who was responding to his dances with equal vigour and excellence in' 
the earlier part, became absorbed in the new poses and the new sequences of 
rhythmical patterns. The Urdhva tftndava almost unnerved Her and she silently 
gazed at the thrilling performance. Pftrvatrs failure to respond to tbe ITrdhva' 
tftndava is popularly taken as Her defeat. In fact there is air image in the 

Tiruvftlangftdu temple showing how in the initial stages of Urdhva tapdava,i 

Pftrvati even attempted to respond by partially lifting up her legs. 

In some temples like those at Tirupati, Bhadrftchalam and Trivandrum' 
great composers have composed special songs for being sung during'the Temple 
rituals. The managements of these Temples would do well to print these songs in^ 
notation and make them available to the worshippers. It is time that temples' 
appointed art curators who would look after the preservation of art treasures' 
of these temples. 

Temples in South India have been the home of Siaitc music^ dynamic, 
music and static dance and dynamic dance. Representations of concert parties: 
and dance parties through sculptures and paintings come under the heading- 
static music and static dance. These records on stone and colour are valuable, 

documents and help us to form clear ideas of the concerts of those periods, the. 

number that constituted a concert party or a dance party, the instruments that, 
were used as accompaniments, their construction and shape, the number of' 
strings, finger holes and drum faces, the seating plan of performers, etc. The 
mages playing on musical instruments and the sculptures of celestial musicians 
aVe interesting from many points of view. The postures in which the instruments 
were held, their manner of play, their possibilities in gamaka. aud compass are^ 
Uiiportant details furnished by these specimens of static music. The costumey and . 
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jewels worn by dancers as depicted in the sculptures and paintings threw a Hood 
of light on the subject of Ahdrya Abhinaya~\\\xo\xg\i the centuries. Dynamic 
music and dynamic dance comprise actual concerts of music and dance performed 
in temples. Here we see the actual performers in life, Hesh and blood before us 
and we listen to a continuous (Tow of music from them. The Veda parayana 
ghoshtis, oduvftrs, araiyars, bhajana ghosh^s, concert parties and nagaswaram 
parties provide dynamic music. The V&lmiki na^nam performed on all full moon 
deys in the shrine at Tiruv&nmiyur is of special interest. The deity is taken out 
in a palanquin. The bearers of the palanquin dance to quadruple time and triple 
time With remarkable precision and accuracy. 

Temple music has got to be revived and revitalised. Steps should be taken 
to reintroduce the items of music and dance that were formerly given on the 
occasions of temple rituals. 


0 . 0 . 7 



TIRUKKAMAKOTTAM 

Shri K. R. Sriiiivataii» M. A., Madras. 

In most of the South Indian i^iva temples a separate shrine is dedicated to 
Devi ( Uma or Parvatl ) and this is popularly called the amman shrine» amman 
being the general term by which the Devi is referred to. though in each Umple 
she has a specific name, a name which is in accordance with the name of the 
God in the temple, e. g. Brhann&yaki in the temple of Brhadt^vara, or in Tamil 
Periyanayaki in the temple of Peruvudaiyftr. She is represented as the divine 
consort of i^iva enshrined in the main sanctum, and in inscriptions she is referred 
to as the iampirattiyar^ pirattiyar^ ndcctyar or Bha^tdraki, while the god is 
referred to as uiaiydr, Perumdndr^ or Ndyandr or Bha^tarar. 

Among the earliest extant stone temples in the south-excavated or carved 
out of rock or constructed of stone — we do not come across an exclusive 
shrine for the Devi as consort of the Lord of the sanctum, though we have 
numerous instances of separate temples excavated or carved out of rock or 
constructed of stone, and dedicated to Devi as Durg& which did not form part 
of a ^ivsL temple unit, Durga was in worship in earlier times too, as revealed by 
the Sangam literature. We may mention here two rare instances in the Deccan 
and western part of the peninsula, where we have a shrine for Pftrvatl in the 
original composition. In the Kail&^a at Ellora, the sub-shrine attached to the 
main shrine on its west was dedicated to P&rvatl, while the four others ^n the 
other two sides and hind corners of the main shrine were dedicated to the 
Saptamatrkas, Ca^esa, Bhairava and Gane^a.* In the Elephanta cave the shrine 
on the side of the eastern gate in front of the central sanctum contains PArvatli 
while the other shrines flanking the gateways and. in the hind wall are dedicated 
to other manifestations of ^iva, including the famous Trimtfrti.t 

In the South, the early temple units of the Pallavas and their contempo* 
rary Pandyas of the 7th-9th centuries A. D. do not have a shrine for Parvatl 
in the scheme of subsidiary shrines in the peristyle. In the famous KailatenStha, 
for example, a temple unit which has come down to us almost in its original 
plan, the peristylar sub-shrines as well as the seven sub-shrines attached to the 


• Fergusson : History of Indian and Eastern ArohitQoture» ( 1910 ) Vol. 
I, pp. 843-44 & ff. 

t Fergusson : Cave Temples of India ( 1886 ) - pp. 467-74. 
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4hree sides^ iiiid four corners of the main vimdnam contain representations of 
^iva alone.^ 

The early Co)a periodi ’ 9th-iith centuries A. D , witnessed great temple 
bnilliing activity in eo»tb, the shrines in these temples being built of stone 
Jrom upanam ( basement ) to sinpi { finial ) were called karralis or stone temples 
( as opposed to the brick and mortar structural temples of the earlier 

phases. Though many of these temple units are extant complete with the 
iri^vinAnofn. or the main shrine with the pyramidial superstructure, the 
urdhQM(Xo4^P(iM or mukhamCL^apain in front in the axial plane, a group of 
eight all-stone sub-shrines or a^taparivara of smaller dimensions, all round, and 
a iirumadil or compound enclosing the whole group with one gateway or 
gopuram of modest dimensions always of lesser stature than the irivimanam in 
front, sometimes also on the fear or on the sides we do not find the Devi 
shrine in them. 

The Sundare^vara temple, called Tirukkarrali in its inscriptions, in 
Tirukkat^lai in Pudukkottai State, is a good example of such an early Cola 
temple which is extant with almost all its original parts, viz. the irivimanam 
and ardhiinuviidcpam^ the sub-shrines of the a^aparivara and the tirumadiU 
The Vijay&Iaya Coli^varam on Nftrttdimalai in the same place is the earliest 
Cofiar temple extant. It has these sub-shrines, but some are in ruins. When I 
cleared the sites of some of the other early Cola karralis in the State, I found 
the samd plan in the disposition of the sub-shrines in relation to the main shrine. 

The sub-shrines in Tirukkai^lai contained Sterya, Saptamatrkas, Gaue^, 
Iye§tha, Subrahmapya, Candela and Candra with Nandi in the eighth shrine in 
front, and the same appears to be the scheme in the case of the other examples 
cited above. An inscription in the Siva temple in Tiruppajatturai ( Trichinopoly 
district ), an eariy Cola temple, now completely renovated, enumerates the 
a^a:parivara^\ Another inscription on the Enimbur ( North Arcot District ) 
dated in 935 A. D., registers that the irivimanam was built of stone 
and the gopuram erected and a^aparivaram installed by a certain Irungola chief.} 

Tiius it is clear" that while Saptam&tris and Jye§tha found a place in the 
sub-shrines of an early Cola temple unit, Pftrvati had none. The Saptam&trik& 
and Jye^tha cults were popular from the 7th century. We see them in Kail&^a in 
EUora and in the cave and structural temples of the Pallavas and contemporary 


* At Rea » Pallsva Architeoture, pp. 27-42. 

t A. R. B. 268/1903} 8. 1. 1. VIII, 660. The deities are, Nandi (f); Saptamatris; 
Oapapati; Subrahmapya; Jyettha} GaPde^a; Aditya and Kama (Yama) instead 
of Oandra. 

X A. R. B. 864/1913. 
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rulers in the south. But by tLe b^inning of the iitb ceatw;y (tis^4l4t 

and this seems to coincide with the appearance of the Atmnan shriqea. int^ye 
temples. In the great temple, the Brhadl^vara in Tanjore, the Amman shrine wtia 
not built at the time of the construction of the irkirnSnam, though the 
Capdikesvara shrine on its northern side is almost oontemporaFy, The oijgina) 
scheme was a temple unit of these times complete with all its necessary adjuncts, 
viz. the vimAnam, mukhamao4apam, peristylar cloister or sttrrVai of 35 miniature 
sub-shrines, a Hrumadil with a gopuram on the east, and anothtf in front, and 
this original scheme did not include a Separate shrine for the goddeSs. ' This is 
also confirmed by epigraphy. The present amman shrine or shrine of 
Um&paramewarl to the north of the great nandi in the fore-court was construct* 
ed and the gcddess installed in it in the i3th century as an inscription on it fells 
us.* Curiously enough the inscriptions on the walls of the main viti^ntm, and 
elsewhere, do not refer to the amman shrine at all. 

In the Gangaikopdacolapuram temple built by his illustrious son R&jendra 
I, the construction of the amman shrine seems to have followed the completion 
of the great vimmam and its axial structures in front. Incidentally it may he 
mentioned that the earliest inscription on an amman shrine or a reference to it 
is of the time of Rajendra I. An inscriptiont on the wall of the Mahgaj&mbika 
shrine in the i^iva temple in Kantfiyur or Ayirattaji, which was one of the Cola 
capitals, is dated in the reign of Rajendra I, though the iaMCivan ot mulasthanam 
of i^iva seems, from its inscriptions, to belong to the Pallava-Cola transition 
period — 9th century. Another inscription from Epv&yiram ( South Arcof 
District )t enumerates the temples in the village which include three Vi?nu 
temples — Rajacaja Vinpagar, Kundavai Vippagar and Sundara Cola Vippagar 
and variou.s other shrines all of which perhaps formed the ^iva temple unit, viz, 
&ri mUasthmamtviaiySir Ci. e. .^iva in the sanctum) shrines of Devendra. 
Sarasvati, ^ri Bha^araki ( Parvatl ), Swrya, Saptamatris, Subrahmapya and 
Jye?tha, besides the temples of Durga, Mahafasta, the gods of the ceris ( village 
gods ) and others. The separate mention of a temple for Durga rules out (he 
possibility of ^ri Dhat^raki referring to her. She could not also be the ^iri Devi 
ol a Vispu temple, for the reason that when three such Vifpu temples are men- 
tioned, there cannot be only one for Sri Devi. That i^ri Bhal^raki refers to 
Parvati is thus evident. 

Towards the end ol the same century we have the inscription of 
Rajendra 11$ dated about io6i A. D. on the. wall of the amwaq shrine in the 


• S. I. I. Vol. 11, part 11, No. 61; also (eot-nola, ibid, part V, p. [18] 
of Introduction. 

f A. R. g. 22/1896 ( S. 1. 1, V, 6J8 ); 23/1896 ( B. 1. 1. Y, 679 ). 

t 336/1917 of the 27(h year of Bajendra L 
I A. R.B 66/1890(8. 1. 1, ill, 22). 
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HI Kafur ( Trichinopo.ly District ) which shows that it came mto 
exildtetice churing that period. Two inscriptioBs of Kulottunga 1* dated about 
1080 and 1082 A. D. on the wall of the amman shrine in the ^iva temple in 
Dharfnapuri, or Taga4«r, the ancient capital of the Adigaman chiefs, refer to 
repairs to the amman temple and ether i^iva temples in the village and restoration 
of arbrship in the latter. 

In the 1 2th century again we have an inscriptiont — dated about ii64 
A. D. during the reign of Rajaraja II — in the. j^iva temple in <^ri Va^jiyani 
which registers the construction of the temple to the goddess and an endowment 
for the same temple. In the TiruvalangMu i^iva temple, where the main shrine 
dates from the time of Nrpatunga Pallava, another inscription} dated ii73 A. D. 
in, the reign of Rajftdhiraja II refers to a gift of lamps to the Periyamcciyar of 
the Tirukkamakottam, 

In the reign of Kulottunga III which began towards, the close of the 
century, and in those of his two successors, Rajaraja III and R^jendra III, 
whose reigns in the i3th century mark the close of the Cola rule in South 
India, the addition of Tirukkwnakottam to temples already existing or their 
inclusion in contemporary constructions and lavish endowments therefor seems 
to have become a prominent feature. 

In the Voluvur ( Tanjore District ) i^iva temple a shrine for the goddess 
was constructed in the north-west corner of the north court of the temple in the 
reign of Kulottunga HI, about the year 1182 A. D. according to an inscriptions 
from the temple. In Vijayamangalam ( Coimbatore District ) the goddess in the 
Tirukkamakonam\i^%\vL%\aXi^ and consecrated about 1x86 A. D. in the time 
of Kulottunga III.|| Inscriptions of Vira Pandya dated about 1262 A. D. and 
Sundara P&ndya Ilf dated about 1243 A. D. rosier to endowments of lamps to 
this Nacciyar of Tirukkdmakottam. The shrine of Tirukkamakottam-udaiya^ 
mcciyar was constructed in the Accftpuram ( Tanjore District ) ^^iva temple iii 
about 1210 A. D. in the same reign.^ In the Haratirthe^vara in tiruvarangulam 
( Pudukkottai ) a Nishadarftya princess constructed the Ttrukkamakaffa//i 
accordix}g to an inscription§ from the temple dated about 1216 A. D., towards 
the close of the King’s reign, and another of Maravarman Sundara Pandya, dated 
about I22X A. D.,(^ records gilts to the same shrine. The construction of the 
stone temple and prakdram for the goddess in the Uttattwr ( Trichinopoly ) ^iva 

* A. R. B. 807/1001, and 308/1901, II 677/1908. 

t 70/1911. ^ 686/1906; 689/1906. 

t 469/1906. ^ 630/1908. 
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temple by a dancing girl referi^ed to in an inscription*, there was also in the 
time of Kubtittnga III. Besides all this Kulottonga III is famous as the builder 
of Ithe gopuram o\ the ^ivuk&masundari {Gififidraja ot Iraivi) temple in 
Chidambaram/ as the praktsHs in his TribhUvanam inscriptions^t and two 
Pndukkottai inscriptions} tell- us. The other early inscriptions in the temple 
which refer to the shrine of the goddess are those of the reign of Koppera^jlhga, 
dated between his 9th and i9th years. Kopperuiijihga was the Pallava vassal 
under the Colas, the later contemporary of Kulottunga III and the contemporary 
of his successors R&jar&ja III and R&jendra III. He usurped power, and ruled 
over these parts and was prominent during the decline of Cola power. 

The shrine of the goddess Nallan&yaki in the Tiruv&ll4varam j^iva temple 
ill Turaiyur ( Trichinopoly district ) was built in about 1218 A. D.,f in the time 
of Rajataja Cola III and seems to have closely followed the construction of the 
main temple the VftlTlvaram which was in the time of Kulottunga III.|| The 
Tirukkamakottam in the ancient Tirumananjeri ( Tanjore district ) temple was 
constructed in about 1222 A. D.lf by a Milalai chieftain. In Koviltir (Tanjore 
district) an inscription^ of Rsjar&ja III dated about 1248 A. D. refers to the 
shrine of the goddess Bhuvanapatinacciy^r in which she was consecrated by 
Prince Puro^aikkudaiy an in about 1273 A. D. according toother inscriptions.^ 
The shrine itself was constructed by a Pallavaraya chieftain.® Neyyadidpakkainii 
(Chingleput district ) inscription** records the construction of the stone temple 
for the goddess in the i^iva temple in about 1243 A. D. in the same reign. The 
earliest epigraphical reference to Akhilandanayaki in the Jambukesvaram in 
Tiruvanaikkaval (Trichinopoly district) is found in connection with ^matha- 
named after .the goddess, mentioned in an inscription from Kumaramahgalam 
in Puduktot^i State.tt The inscriptions in the Jambukelvaram referring to the 
amman shrine are later ones, dated i453 A. D. and i578 A. D.}} Another in- 
scriptionff of the time of Rajaraja III, from Aragal ( Salem district ) dated 
about 1220 A. D. is of interest, since it refers to endowments to the god of 
Kaml^varam, the goddess and the deities of the subsidiary shrines. The whole 
temple seems to have been built in the time of Kulottunga I1I.|||| 

In the time of Rajendra III, the last Cola ruler, and of his Pa^dya, Hoysala 
and Telugu Coda contemporaries, more ammari shrines were built. An inscrip- 
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tion* from N&rtt&malai dated about 12S2 A. D.- jn the reign of R&jendra tllf 
records gifts to a mason and his father, who renovated the Kadambllvaraih and 
built the amman shrine for it and also built the i^iva and amman shrines in the 
Tirv&naikkft temple, all in the same village. According to an earlier inscription 
fP.S. I. i58) in the time of Kulottuhga III, dated about i2o4 A. D., the 
construction of rhe iSivn. temple of Tiruvanaikkavudaiy&r had, started. The 
ndcciyar was consecrated in the Tirukkamakottam of the KadambT^varam in 
1228 A. D. in the time of M&i^varman Sundara Pandya 1 (P. S. I. 279) and 
another inscription of M&ravarman Sundara Pandya I dated in the same year 
refers to an endowment to the Tirukkamakotta Nacciydr in the Tiruv&naikkft 
tendple. The present inscription refers only to the gifts made to two generations' 
of masons who built these temples. The installation of Tirukkamakottam-ttdaiya'^ 
nS^cciyar or HarMake^vari in the Ratnagirlsvara temple in Ratnagiri ( Trichino* 
poly District ) is recorded in an inscription of the Hoy laja Vira Somelvara, 
dated about 1253 A. D. In the north, an inscription! of Vijayagandagopala 
( 1253-1283 A. D. ) from Reddipalem P&ntr&ngam ( Nellore district ) records the 
gift of the image of the goddess of TirukHmakc^am in the PSpdarange^vara 
temple; the i^iva shrine in this temple dates from the time of Kulottiinga Cola I, 
A record on the wall of the amman shrine relating to gifts to the Tirukkatm^ 
kottam shrine in TiruvadH&lam ( Chingleput district ) temple is' dated in the 4th 
year ( 1254 A. D. ) of GandagopSla. The goddess herself, according to an undated 
inscription! on the walls of the shrine, was consecrated by- a native of Perun* 
dandalam, probably during this period. The shrine of the goddess in- the 
Tirukkattuppalli (Tanjore district) j^iva temple was built in the time of 
M&ravarman Sundara P&ndya I, according to two inscriptions! dated about 1223 
and 1229 A» D. The main temple dates from the time of Rajar&ja I. Among the 
other Pftndya inscriptions of this period referring to gifts to the goddess installed 
in Tirukkamakcttams in temples, may be mentioned two records, one dated I2i3 
A. D. from Ponnamaravati ( Pudukkottai )|| and another from Tiruppattur 
(Ramnad district ).f The main shrine and amman temple in ^eihb&tttir 
( Pudukkottai ) were built by i^ema Pi)laiyar ( 1 267-78 A. D. ) a feudatory of the 
Colas, and an inscription of Ja^varman Sundara Pandya dated i270rA. D. refers 
to. a gift of land to the Tirukknmakottam. : 

It will be clear from the above that within the centuries between the 11th 
and i3th, which marks the later half of the Cola rule in the south, numerous 
temples had their amman shrines constructed. This activity was continued by 
the Pandyas of the second empire who took their place in the first half of the 
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%Sih ctotulry, and the 8Uece.eding Viyajayanagar and Naik kingdoms which (o^ 
fowed in their wake. The amman shrine was invariably built on the , northerti 
side of the mHAamaotfapam or in the fore-court* facing south, and occasionally 
it was built in other places in the temple in the north-west corner pi the north 
court of the Valuvihr temple quoted above. 

just as every shrine to i^iva was called in the numerous inscriptions, 
Tirumalai ( Holy hill ) or KaMsa or Meru or PommalOfi after the et^nal 
abodes of j^iva, every Devi shrine was called Kaniako^am or. Tiru (iSri) 
kdmakottam after Kdmakoti which was believed to be the most important shrine 
or seat of Devi in KancTpuram where she is herself called Kamakoti or K&m&k^ia 
k&^cT, like Kashmir, is believed to have been built in the form of Srlcakra^ 
according to the i^akta figamas, and purarms praise, it as one of the seats of 
Devipithas, The constructions of kdmakottams in other temples evidently follow- 
ed after its construction in Kanci. The earliest epigraphical reference to 
kfimakofi of Kanci seems to be in the undated inscription* from Gotlagattu 
(Nellore district) and another dated in 1259 A. D.f. from Tripurftntakam 
( kurnool district). Both mention a chief-Pallava Immadi B&sava Samkara 
All&4a Premaya Deva, lord of KancTpura and a devotee of K&makaiyambikS 
and the receiver of many boons from her. The Tripur&ntakam temple itself was 
built in 1255 A. D, under the orders*of the KakatTya king Gapapati.t 

Other Kam&kfi amman temples are known from epigraphy, e. g. in Chundi 
( Nellore district ) with an inscription dated x43o A. D.$ and in Dharmapuri 
( Salem district ) dated in the years of Kulottuoga I, i. e. the close of the iith 
Century A. D.|| The latter example thus takes the date of the original Kamakoti 
to the nth century A. D. at the earliest. All the inscriptions in KancTpuram 
which refer to the Kfimftk^i temple are later ones, dated in i393 A. D. in the 
time of Harihara IIH and after. 

The original Kdmakottam in K&ncT, and its duplication in the other i^iVa 
temples from the xith century onwards seem to mark the advent of new schools 
of i^aktaism and i^aivism in the south, but Dnrga continued in worship in separate 
temples, or found a place in the niche in the northern wall of t\ktardhama:o4apani 
of a i^iva etmple. 


* Nel. Ins. Ko. 18. 
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COINS OF JAGADDEVA PARAMXrA 
Shri V. P. Rode* M. A., Nagpur 


The coins that form the subject of this paper were acquired lor the Coin 
Cabinet of the Central Museum, Nagpur, in i9i2. They are three in number and 
were discovered in the Central Provinces. From their fabric and type the coins 
appear to be Sonth-Indian. On the obverse they show feur punched-areas as 
seen on the issues of the Western Ch&lukyas and the Y&davas. Of the four 
pttnched'*«reas on the coins under discussion the top one shows a legend in 
Nagarl Characters of the 12th century A. D. 1 read it as ‘Sri Jagadava. ’ Both 
the side-areas show a symbol formed by curved lines and dots, looking like an 
arch within an arch with a small compartment on the left hand side. The symbol 
appears to be a crude representation of the old Kannada letter ^rl. The bottom 
area contains a symbol formed by a rectangular area over which rises a tower 
like thing. The symbol appears to be a representation of a temple. On both the 
sides of this symbol are seen some dots. The reverse of the coins is blank. The 
metal of the coins is base gold and their average weight is .S7 grains. 

In the supplement to the Catalogue of the Provincial Cabinet of coins, 
Assam, is published a coin of this type on page 18. The obverse of the coin shows 
four punched-areas. Of the four punch^>areas the top area gives a legend in 
N&garl characters. It is read as * i^rl Tagadeva ’. The symbols in other areas are 
formed by curved lines and dots. The reverse is blank. The metal of the coin is 
gold and its wdght is 57.5 grains. The coin is net illustrated but from its 
description it appears to be exactly similar to the coins under discussion. The 
reading of the legend appears to be incorrect. The legend on the Nagpur 
Museum coin is ‘ ^rl Jagadava ’ for ' Jagaddeva *. I think the legend on the 
coin- in the Coin Cabinet of Assam is also 'i^rl Jagadava’ and not ‘^rl 
Tagadeva ’. The coin remains unassigned. 

From the characters of the legend on the coins they appear to be the 
issues of some Jagadeva or J^addeva who must have flourished in the 12th 
century A. D. From the Jainad* and the Dongargaont inscriptions it becomes 


• B. 1. VoL XBII, pp.64 if. 
t Ibid. Vol. XXVI pp. 177 ff. 
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clear that }aga4deva Paramftra was placed in charge of Berar and the northern 
portion of the Nizam’s dominions by his overlord, Vikramaditya VI of KalyanT. 
The Paramftra prince was very much liked by his overlord, who treated^him like 
his own son. Whether Jagadd^va enjoyed the pri^ege of issuing coins in his 
own names is not known to the numiamaHsts. From the legend on the c^ins it is 
clear that they are the issues of a ruler, whose name was Jagadeva or Jagaddeva. 
As Jagaddeva Paramftra was a powerful ruler I think he may have enjoyed the 
privilege of issuing coins in his own name and assign these coins to him», whose 
coins have remained unknown so far. 



SUBIUGS in early INDIAN SCULPTURE 

. Shri C. Sivarjanatn^rti, M. A., Calcutta. 


la early Indian sculpture all over India man or woman is represented 
draped S[nd’ at the same time the sex is indicated. In the case of the Yaksfs 
from Mathura, beautiful representations of i^rT from different places like S&nci, 
Bharhuty Mathurft, Amaravati etc.i the.sex of the beautiful woman is emphasised. 
The diaflbanous apparel of the woman is quite clear in the fringe of the cloth 
prominently shown in the representation of the Bhute^vara Yaksls. In the 
sculptures from Nagarjunakonda the Yakfts and Kinnaris at the tail end of each 
friezCr ^Ite women in the Mithura panels have all their sex prominently shown. 
In the case of the beautiful Lak^ml image pressing her breast preserved in the 
Itucknow Museum Dr. Coomaraswamy has remarked that * it is a voluptuous 
womanly figure, evidently that of our Lady of Beauty and Abundance. * A 
similar figure of a nymph from Dandan Uiliq is also discussed by him and he says 
* the sex is strongly marked as in Indian Sunga and Kushana type though the 
fig leaf may be of alien origin. One hand rests on the breast and other on the 
navel; i^edless to say that these are not gestures of false modesty but rather 
ihitended (such at least would have been the original intention ) to emphasise the 
sources of life and nourishment* * 

The early representations of the Mother Goddess always emphasise the 
productive aspect of the Mother and she is literally portrayed as BhagavaU with 
the emphasis oil Bhaga. <^iva as the Parent of the Universe and the source of all 
that is born is represented truly as Bhagavftn and his earliest representations like 
those from Gudimallam lay the same emphasis on the Bhaga element. 

As all the source of happiness in conjugal life is centred on Bhaga, 
happiness, luck and beauty came to be associated with this and the word 
Subhaga and Saubh&ggya became pregnant with meaning. It is from this point 
of view that the charm of the use of both the words in the Meghadt2ta of Kalidasa 

^ II Megha I. 3o 

has to b# understood. The constiousnesf of Subhagatva is itseli referred to in 
another verse of Kslid&ss 
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jjpi ini5 - 

swift^ (i4^iRi I 

RF H ^ <y? ■ 

SRTO It Oif^55tjNiR[^nreR *nir * 15 II M^ha ii. 33 

Mallinatha says that he is a Subhaga wbbin damsels ad<>re 9 ^ §)TIT: *IR^T*IT: 

on Megha 1. 2s and that is a secret known only to the women who have 
experience in that happiness. In a suggestive manner the prominence ol Subhi^a 
in Srtigara for Ras&sv&da is given by K&lid&sa in his own inimitable way in thb 
verse from Meghadieta. 



’3t«IWl4 ft'OTt f!l% II Megha L 29. 

Sri the Goddess of Luck and Beauty is always represented in early 
sculpture as a SubhagA with proper emphasis on the sex. Though Bhaga may 
connote luck as well, the other aspect seems to have come in for greater emphasis 
as this was in itself a beauty spot full of luck, , * 

Ths use of beauty spots of the body describing their essential chacni in 
personal names is c]uite common and we have such names as AralakesT,. 
Karabhortl, CandramukhT, SumukhT etc. Passion^ Love and Sex are also similarly 
emphasised in names like Pramada, Madayantika, SurathA, ManoharA, ManoramA, 
Pramathinf, Surasa etc. Subhaga may conie under both. The great beauty of man 
and woman in youth and Sringararasa are thus emphasised in early Indian- 
s(culpture by showing prominently the Bhaga beneath the drapery and this may 
be the explanation for such representation. 



EXPLANATION OF p5tr3SANA 
IN EARLY INDIAN SCULPTURE 

Shri C. Sivaramamurtiy M. A., CalcuUa 

Life changes so rapidly through the centuries that though man essen^lmliy. 
remains the same in feelings and baste thoughts outwardly he changes imm.eo^ely^ 
His dress, style of living, customs, intellectual equipment, attitude to society*, 
in short the very mode of life and outlook changes with the change of time. The 
dress of Sir Francis Drake is not the dress of Sir Claude Auchinleck nor ia the 
tower of London perceptibly the predecessor of the most modern American 
style skv-scrapers. Though a ceremonial chair may still represent the ancient 
fashion in furniture the latest simple type of steel furniture shows no link with 
the past. Sometimes the change has been so great that the very obiects that have 
changed have been forgotten and the very historicity of their existence 
questioned. 

In India it is a common belief today that chairs and tables were unknowii 
to the ancients in this land. Sitting in a chair has been considered so unnatural 
that there are hot descriptions wanting where Buddha seated in such a way i^ 
characterised as seated in the European fashion. But strictly speaking there is 
no European fashion about it as there are as many examples of Indians seated 
exactly in the same manner on seats which are in no way different from those 
of the Europeans. 

South India, where most ancient Indian customs are still preserved, does 
not preserve a tradition of sitting on chairs. But the seats used are planks with 
very low rests below. And similarly there are planks placed against the wall for 
the back to rest on« This is an improvised chair without legs. But this does not 
mean that chairs were unknown in India. Not only were chairs, seats, stools 
common in ancient India but even teapoys to hold vessels for food. Theus^aV 
custom in taking food in the orthodox fashion is to spread a plantain leaf on the 
ground opposite the plank on which the person is seated who is to take the food.. 
All the items of the feast are arranged on the leaf and squatting on the plank 
comfortably the food is partaken. It is in this manner that the food is served for 
the Brahmans who are invited ( Nimantritas ) for the i^raddha ceremony. But if 
we were to suggest to any of these people performing the ^j^rftddha with the 
utmost ^raddh& as behoves the performatee of it that these Brahmans may be 
given chairs to sit on and food served on leaves spread out on small tables 
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in front of them they would certainly be outraged and exclaim that the very 
thought is sacrilegious and would vehemently oppose such a move as opposed to 
traditional Indian custom and smacking of Europeanised habits. 

But this should be examined with a more dispassionate mind. During the 
performance of the j^r&ddha' ceremony we may say ' Pitr-pitamaha*prapit&mah&nam 
Mtfin^sanam/ then darbha or kufa grasses placed beneath the planlc, then we 
say ^ idam pitrAsanam ’ and similarly kuda is placed beneath the plantain leaf on 
\lFhich food/ is spread.. ' But though this is done with great care whpt . it really 
nieans is clear neither to the performer of the i^raddha nor the nimantrita^ The 
explanation for this which is a survival of an old custom of taking food seated 
bn a seat the food being served in a vessel or on a leaf spread over a low teapoy 
or dining table^ is to be found in early Indian sculpture. In the sculpture of the 
beginning of the Christian era in Mathura as well as in the Krii^nA Valley and 
for the matter of that in all the sculpture of the land of the time any dining scene 
is remarkably similar to what we would consider to be in India a purely Western 
mode of ^king food today. In some of the sculptures of the second century 
A. D,) ftbm Amaravati, Nagar]unakonda depicting the scene of the interpretation 
of the dream of Maya DevT this mode of dining may be seen. Brahmans well 
yersed in astrology ■ were invited by King i^uddhodana, feasted sumptuously and 
requested to interpret his queen’s dreams. The sculptures show the astrologers 
seated on chairs with small tables in front of them for taking food, an attendant 
moving about with a water jug for filling their drinking cups and also for serving 
them the viands. The small tables in front are of wicker and are shaped like a* 
^air of. trunkated cones with their apices together. 

So these are the patrasanas which are substituted like asanas ihemseives 
by ^tUa just/as in the Ganapati P^ja in a main pitja where vastra, m&lya, 
yaj^ppavUa, etc,, are reserved for the latter and substituted by ak^atas in the 
case.qf the, forme?. They have so long gone out of use that the substituted 
objects are forgoUen and only the act of substitution survives. 

Though it is the sculpture of the early centuries of the Christian era that 
helps 08 to utiderstand'the true import of patrusana and asana, early literature is 
Apt without.its own light on this point. Bhojana-phalakas, stands with wooden 
tops andpattakondolikas, wicker standi*are known from Buddhist literature i. e.|. 
the Chullavagga of the Vinaya. 



AN OLD. REFERENCE TO PERSIAN OIL 
; IN SANSKRIT LITERATRE 
Dr. V* S. Agarwala, Delhi 


The use of mineral oil in India is considered to be of recent origin. An old 
reference, however, from the poetical work known as the Vikramdnkadeva-eharita 
by Bilhapa ( last quarter of the nth century A. D. ) is worthy of attention 
in this connection* Speaking of the love^smitten condition of King Vikrama 
(lo7^n47 A. D. ) before his marriage with queen ChandaU Devi, thepioe^say^; 

g r ^qt qf^ fir ii-* . ; - . 

* The God of love produced iu Jiis arrows shot at king Vikrama the fir^ lit 
from ‘ Persian Oil *, of which the intense heat could not be quenched^ either by 
ley water or by liquids of sandal wood paste. ' . , . ^ 

. The.Parasika oil appears to be kerosine oil which seems to hav^ been* 
imported in Western India and the Deccan from Persia and obtained in t^t 
country from the well-known. Persian oil-fields. An old commentary on the 
Vikramankadeva-chariia given in a manuscript to be dated about 1286 A. P., 
in the Jaisalmer manuscript Library expkinsy ^d)^ |^) fa ^ as 
i. e. fire lit with the oil produced in the Parasika country.! The poet certainly 
seems to know that the heat generated from the Persian oil, i. e^ petroleum, was 
much more intense than that from, ordinary vegetable oils being* used in India,. 
It may be argued that the poet had only heard of the P&raslka oil and . not 
actually seen it in use in this country. But the manner in which he has used the 
expression ‘fire from Persian Oil ’ for the understanding of his average readers,^ 
suggests that the use of this oil was a common enough sight in the Kingdom ot 
King Vikramaditya VI of the Western Chalukya dynasty at the close of the 
iitb century A. D. This was also the period when Arab traders and mariners^ 
who held the monopoly of naval transport between India and the Near -East 
countries .were visiting Western and Southern India. A host of Arab get^iiaphefe 
like Ma4fidi( 943-955 A. D.) Ibn Hauqal (975 A. D.), Idris! ( ix54 A«.D.) «ndr 
others have left to ps very trustworthy accounts of seaports and emporiums of i 
trade, oxt the Indian side. The presence of Persian products in' the Indian market 
is therefore juet what might have been expected for this period. 


• YiktawHnJcademckaHia, IX.' 20j edited by G. Buhler, Bombay Sanskrit 
Seriesg No. XIV, 1875. 

t revised, edition, Sorasvati .Bhavan Sanskrit Texts 

Setiei^ Benarest' 
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NOTES ON SOME IMPORTANT SANSKRIT WORDS 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Delhi 


1 

' Dhanap&la, the author of the prose romance Tilakama?ijart was a court-r 
pbel of the famous king Bhoja of Dh&rft and as such lived in the first half of the 
eleventh century. The Tilakama^jari follows closely, not only in style but also 
in its entire make-up' of the story and the technique of plot, the Kfidambari of 
Blpa. As such it is also a document of contemporary social history. 

B&na refers to some interesting conversations of the . female attendants 
which Candr&pida heard inside the palace of Kadambari ( ) 
The^ throw light on the engagements which kept the inmates busy in a variety 
of pakimes. Dhanap&la also treats the subject in his own way. He says there : — 

( P. 373, N. S. edition ) 

‘'0 Makarika, will you . please burnish the glass-house by rubbing the white 
sandal-wood ashes taken from the pplace kitchen ? ' 

The important reference is to fhe - It shows that in the medieval 

Hindti palaces the custom of having glass-houses had already come into vogue; 
They correspond to the sTs-mahal rooms that we find in the Moghal palaces in« 
ride the forts at Agra and Delhi. Even Ranjitsingha's room in the fort at Lahore 
shows this. But what is now certain is that this architectural feature of interior 
palace decorations was certainly a huge Hindu feature existing ini the pre-: 
Mbghal times. The Rajput kings of medieval India seem to have patrotiiifed and 
extended the use of glass for all purposes. Glass-barigles of various colours are 
found, for {he first time in the early' medieval period. So Also glass beads which 
are referred to. in the Ku^Unimatam of D&tnodara Bhstta. Small gla^ discs 
Were sewn in female garments and the use of small ornament iii the faai^ 
ii referred to by Rajaiekhara in the Viddha^filabhanjikft. The introduVAion of 
the glass-houses ' ^ ) by studding the walls with small round pieces 

of glass of convex surface was certainly a feature which' develop^ al^ut the 
early medieval period. 

2 ilTWir • 

. We are very well familiar with the two features of the Moghul ImMces in 
the fort at Delhi. They are the DiwSn-i-Am. and the DiwUh-i4Chl^ i. W. ^er 
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ll^ls of pttbiie j|i^'|privat« MdSenM of the' king. In the former the king or the 
Emperor wae Accessible to the public end admission was more or less unrestrict- 
ed. Here the , king would receive petitions or .complaints and alspIgiYe public 
audiences I to his people. In the private hall i e. Divan-i-Kh&s admission was 
very ntuci) restricted to only a chosen few and here the king would converse or 
(neet with the ^st trusted friends and distinguished guests. The female' inmates 
of the palace were also admitted to the Divan-i-Khas. It is interesting to note 
that both the Oivan-i-ilni and the Divan-i-Khss are referred to as part of the 
palace.architectifee by B&Qabhatta in the 7tb century A. D, 

. . The Sanskrit term for both the private and the public balls of audience is 

hstbana^niandapa. But the poets description brings out their distinctive features 
Clearly. In dtSCdbing king i^Odrak when the parrot was ushered in his presence 
and presented to him by the C&ndala girl, the poet speaks of him as seated in ths 
Asthana-nian^apa, the public hall of royal audience which was attended by 
thousands of kings ( oi'c end of it was erected the 
royal pavilion bf which a graphic account is given : 

(t) It was a silken awning ( ) 

( a ) It was of moderate dimensions ( Ri R i ma ; ) 

. . . ( 3 ) The. awning was supported on four slightly built pillars referred to 
by the poet as 

' . (4) Golden' chains fastooned the delicate pillara 

( 5 ) Froin the centre of the canopy was suspended a cluster of thick 
round pearls. 

(6) Under it was placed a moderate-sired royal seat, appropriately 
called (■qi$f%^) ,by thepoet. 


Ail the above features find pictorial illustrations in the royal canopies or 
pavilions ’figured at Ajantt. By looking at them we are enabled to appreciate 
why the fourfold pillars of the canopy were designated As a matter 


of fact thb pillars are very delicately shaped and moulded. When the parrot had 
been preshnted to the king and the midday hour had struck, the king rose and 
tkft the audience-hall ( ). 


• . After finishing his midday routine meals the .king repairs to the iisth^nd- 
tnmiapa but this 'time in a different atmosphere : 

( I ) A platform stood in the audience-hall ) 

(a) On it was placed a comfortable couch fof Ibe king 

• '>u , to lie down, 

■ ■■ 
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; .. (3). TMUes of the e<}ach were' pi.keed-(m'«ni«ll ri^itPr ctHlidiuJjlAnRpRB 
The-word has survived in Hindi ttfniinblogfy. '^«n to our ^snrlpiKi 
. intheform <T9fpiT. ‘ - -/s ■■■:'• .* 

(4) Nearby was plac^ a fobtrest tor the king. ! 

..••■S' . • .' ■ , 

(5) When the king rested on the couch his sword bearer b<^aii 0 
shampoo his feet with her hands. 

' (b) And in this hall the king was attbpded by a few sde^fd; peSwM 
specially admitted on the occasion ■( ) ^ompriaiag 

kings, ministers and friends , , 

This is patently an account of, the king’s private aucKmcerbaU 
corresponding to the Divan-i-Khas,, of the much later Mug|iai palace 
architecture. . , . • „ 

' - 3 _ 

In describing the education, of Candr&pl4a iSA^abhatia gives a cpmpre’i 
hensive list of the many arts and sciences which formed the.subjects of 9tudy for 
the princes. This in fact represents' the typical curricula of royal stones in his 
times. Besides ssfPimf^SlT, H 

^ f ^^4 (■ wood carving) (ivory carving), be! jneotio|i8 the 

significant term as an item pf princely training. 

The term was taken from the fort engineering aind the details of its 
construction at once become clear by a reference to the existing Yadaya; fort at 
Daulatabad. The was the tunnellike passage leading to that portion in the 

fort which contained the royal palace. After crossing the moat at the drawbridge 
the rampart or the fort wall was entered into through the gateway. This gave 
access to the outer portion of the fort. The real palace was still far removed by 
a most intricate and difficult passage, often carved out of liverock an^almost 
impregnable. This was called or the tunnel passSge .and jthe;8i}G^ssIn]L 

si-ege of the fort depended on the breaching of the tunnel. The secret ; pf. its 
construction was closely guarded and it was the duty of every pr^ep^tiM 
in war to acquaint himself with :the detailed .metl^ of ik; Jhe. 

blowing of this tunnel led to the invader’a entry into that 'porrij[>p jo{.r^e;{pct, 
where the king’s palace was built and* thus recited in his ultimate conquest. The 
gtiTlq^ was thus naturally an. importsint «u^ct -of study iin 4he bdneation 
of princes. . ; , . . . '■ . 



The word {#») occurs in the Harfacarita in context — 

(jx ao7. N. S, edition) i. •, 
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itiekbirga who attended on Har$a wore linen khqlas on their heads which were 
studded' by crest jewels. 

- jAi;.*;;; .A'"- a*,':"-- ^a*!' ‘ ' 

The ward khola is not known to the Amarkot^a and does not occur 

frequently in literature. Sahskara explains it as a helmet Its regular 

Sianskrit derivation is uncertain. I should like to suggest its derivation from the 
Persian a form. of printed helmet .or. cap, introduced for, the first time in 

India by the Kui&naS wild on that account were designated Hgrakhandas. 
It became quite common during Sassanian times, and has been found on many 
statues discovered in this country, but betraying Sassanian influences in style 
tii^^- 'dt^ery.' 'Thd ^SanskritisedM of Parstan k'ulah appears to have 
Bcrebifiti-' khola. -I., 



MJDbHtSt ANtlQUltlES 


IM CfiNTRAt INDIA* 


IX B. Dhliftllaur, M. A., Indore . 


Part I — Rise^ Spread and Ffill of Buddhism, iu Ctniral Indtai y 

1. Buddhism in the pre-Maurye period. 

(a) The province o{ Avanti becattiie' an import^ot^ec^ttre. ol: Buddhism 
from the first as soip^ of the best disciples of thp, 'Buddha 
Abhayakuniara, Isid&sa, IsidatUi Dhammap&la, So^a KuUkap^ and 
Mahakaccana were either born* or resided in Avanti. ' 

(b) The particular form of copimon speech in which the disciples of the 
Buddha had exercised their literary gifts and in which the Pali can- 
non was composed was almost entirely the form that was current 
in Avanti. 

2. Buddhism in the Maurya period. 

A^oka after he became an adherent of Buddhism built Buddhist monu- 
ments at the following places in Central India • 

(a) At Besnagar — • A superb viMra for bis queen, the daughter of the 
Chief of the place, whom he had married on his way to Ujjain to 
take up the appointment as a viceroy, and who after A^bka became 
an adherent of Buddhism, became a devout follower of the 8ect.t 

(b) At Sanchi — Topes to contain relics of Mah&mdggalatia and Sftri- 
putta who were the friends of the Buddha* 

The ancient monuments in the neighbourhood of Besnagar or 
Bhilsa are among the most remarkable and extensive to be found in 
India.} At various villages within a radius of about twelve miles of 
the present town of Bhilsa there are groups of Buddhist Stupas 


** BuddJjist antiquities in the eastorii half of C. I. Agency cOfiiiitlug ofBuudel- 
khaiid and Baghelkliaiid ate not included iu this paper. 

t The Mahavaiiiia (chap. 13) leads us to believe that even before the time 
of Aioka Besnagar or ancient Chetiyagiri was a Buddhist place where Aloka stayed for 
some days to marry the daughter of the chief. But as'A^obn is known to faava become 
a Buddhist some years after he became an emperor thhl U impossible* 

} Cambridge History of India, Yol* I p. 693* 
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muabtriog ioim sixty in all, which are known collectively as the 
Bbilaa Topesi and of which the most celebrated are those of Sanchi. 
the fattcriptiOns as well as the style of the architecture and sculpture 
of these monuments show that they belong to the three successive 
periods of Mauryas«> ^ungas and Andhra supremacy. 

(c) . At Ujjailn where Asoka had worked as viceroy before he became 
an emperor and where a royal prince was continued to be appointed 
as viceroy by him one of whose duties was the propagation of the 
Buddhist faith — a number of Stupas were built by order of Aloka. 
Some of these were discovered during the recent excavations carried 
pn by the Gwalior Archaeological Department. lam inclined to 
. . suppose that the Satiyaputas mentioned in an edict of A^oka were 

the people in the S&tapuda region and that the Mahisha-Mandala'to 
which a Buddhist mission was sent by Moggaliputta Tissa in the 
' time of A^oka was the Nimar-province extending on both the banks 
of the Narmada and between the Vindhyas and the S&tpud&s of 
which M&hifmati or modern Mahe^var was the chief place. 

3. Buddhism in the post-Maurya and pre-Gupta period. 

. At Kasrawad in the Holkar State, three miles to the south of the 
Narmada, have been unearthed very important remains of a .Buddhist 
establishment, which from the inscribed pottery and the punch- 
marked and tribal coins found at the place, can be assigned to about 
the second century B. "C. Uufortunately nothing is known of the 
political power at the time nor of the Buddhist priests who had lived 
. ’ there. A fragmentary inscription on a piece of an earthen pot found in 
the excavations speaks of a Vihara of Nigata. The mention of Tak^atiU 
in one of the inscriptions shows that there was some connection 
between Kasrawad and Tak^alila in those days. MMiismati or modern 
. Mah^var, which is quite close to Kasrawad on the other side of the 
tiv^, seems also to have been an important place of Buddhist worship 
at the time, since mention is made in two inscriptions ontheS&nchi 
' Stupas of the time of persons coming from Mahifmati. 

4 . Buddhism in the Gupta period. 

Buddhism, which had already begun to decline in Central India in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, was thrown almost completely 
In the background because of the special patronage given to the 
orthodox Brahmanism by the Imperial Guptas and their feudatories, who 
held sway' over the province. But an inscription of the time of Govind- 
gupta, assignable to the fifth century A. D. shows that there was a 
' Buddhist monastary at Mandsor which is wellknown to have been an 
: • * Important place of Brahiqamcal culture in those days* 
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" ' 

5; Buddhism in the post-Gupta period,- ' ^ ^ 

Od' the fall of the Gupta^ power, a humter pi hi&ail Principalities 

■ were founded id'Central Tifdia, which w^re'aim'ost^idd^P^Shnent of each 
other and which changed thefr allegiance from prie spi^^rfcfgn power to 
another to the Culchuries of'Gujrat and Anupa, td the V'fikatakas and 

. the Ra^traku^S' of Maharaitta and 'feprar hnd to-' the-Vandlians of 
‘ , Kahauj br to some other north Indian power. In those dhys, Buddhism 
' ; > • stetured unpretedented patronage from different plaeeS^ ih the provinoei 

* though the names of the patronising rulers are not fenOWiri 'The number 
of Buddhist rock-cut caves and brick-made Stupas^ f#Bhd at various 

Li ' places in Central India, is large add reproseniative. ' Thh BSgb caves on 
u ' the northern bank of Narmada, the excavation 6f Whictb se^ms to have 

. / •' been carried oh for many years and where a Buddhist hiohabtary named 

; Kalayana Vihara' was situated, in which Bnddhist ttiotdis used to atay 

-rJ.ii in numbers,, as we see from the copperplate grant of king* Subandhu of 

uU ^lahi^ati found 'in the -very Bagh Caves, seem' tb-have been an 
important Buddhist centre in the fifth century A. D;^ tmfact; Buddhism, 
which was flourishing in and round about . Mahi^ma^ . from the second 
century B. C. as we know from thp Kasrawad.inscriptipns^ and from the 
^ ' Sfittcbi Stupa inscriptions referring to Mahisnjati, '^Pejp's to hsve conti* 
nued to do so till at least the fifth century A» IX " ' ‘ 

1 ; At Poladongar and Dhamnar iif the Gai^oth. .district:- Oi the Holkar 

r State and at various places like 'Ranigaon, Hategabn^ . Khijadia Bhopa 

and Kholvi, which are round about Poladongar and I^hamiiar, » but now 
in the territories of Gwalior, Jbalawar and XasdCr statbs, a iiumber of 
.rock-cut Buddhist caves have been discovered 3wbtch; shows Wonderful 
/ ; *. activity of the Buddhist followers in : the region : foe at least three 
centuries, from the hftfa to the seventh .centuries. .Tdie. .presence of 
Buddhist Stupas ut.Gyaraspur, Rajpur and Bigam wbfch.’ar'e situated 

• at: different places in the Gwalior State outtide the siphece of the 

i : above-mentioned caves but which etie also a$sigiiable to the same 

period add support to the view that Buddhist activStibs were witnessed 
in the period throughout the vast province of Central India^. . ^ 

6. rpMappearauce of Buddhjism from the^prpyince inithe.joth deittury A. D. 

.When Buddhism altogether dislappeared from -the pi^'oVince and 
what its latest antiquities are cannot be stated'"wUh-certaiifl^, but it 
' : .seeihs that except at.Sftncbi, it disappeared from the province in the 
^ V eighth century A. D. Houen Tsang who vistti^^^&lwa In thb seventh 

■ f >■ ; : ceutury A/ D, did iibt find Buddfaism nittoh BdurtsHing dif ihOxpf ovioeea 

> : ‘ ! Some of the Buddhist antiquities found - at SAnchi aireasst^aMe to the 
9th or evea\the mk oentAiry wMoh^’ i^isw 
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managed to maintain its independent existence at the place upto a. very 
late date. 

It deierv^s td be no ted* in this connection' that throughout this long 
period ’of more than i36o years and In this vast province no free 
Buddhist images or sculptures have been found, except at Sanchi, which 
were Riade:6f s'toiie, or on any other material and set up in any of the 
Buddhist places. The Buddhist images we see in the different caves are 
only cut in the rock.* 

i/.fjv. . ' Pari II Buddhist Antiquities 

:l« ‘.Group, oi Stupas at Sanchi and neighbourhood of San chi in the.Bhopal 
State. 3rd Cen. B. C. to 1 st Cen. Ai D. 

3 . Monastaries at Besnagar or modern Bhilsa, in the Gvyalior State. 

3rd Ceh. B. C. 

3. Ruins of Stupas at Ujjain in the Gwalior State. 3rd Cen. B. C. 

4. Stupas at Kasrawad in the Indore State, and Cen. B. C. 

5. Caves at Bagh in the Gwalior State; to the- west of Mhow on the 

R. M. R. 5th Cen. A. D. 

6. Monastery at Mandsor in the Gwalior State. Sth Gen. A. D. 

. At present no vestige , of the Viharas and Stwpas mentioned by .th^ 
IMandsor inscriptipn of Gov.indgupta have survived at Mstndsor. ' 

7. Caves at Poladongar in the Garoth district of Indore State. 6th Cen. A. 

8. Caves at Ramgaon in Tonk State. 6th Cen. A. D. 

‘‘Caves in Hati^bn in the Tonk State. 6th Cen. A. D. 

’ to. 'A Stupa at Rajpur; near Pichor in the Gwalior State. 7-8 Cen. A. D. 

* , . There is only one St^^^ at Rajpur. It possesses no carving, figure, 

sculpture or inscription to give us an exact idea of its age. 

1 1 .. .Stupas at Gyara.spur in ,the Gwalior State. 7ih-8th Cen. A. D. 

^3. ^tupas at Bigam in the Gwalior State. 7ih-8th Cen. A. D. 

' j3i Caves and Rock-cut Stupas at Khajadia Bhop in Gwalior State near 
Runija Railway Station between Indore and Rutlam. 7th-8th Cen. A. D# 

1 4. Caves at Kholyi, five miles from Dig in the Jhalawar.^ State, 
‘ 7th-8th Cen. A. D, 

^ * is/ CaVes at Dhamnar in the Garoth District of the Indore State. Sth Cen. A, D, 


* Ihave to thank Mr. M.B. Garde, the Direetor ot Atohaeology, Gwalior, 
{ TOtirod I for making useful suggeetions in preparing this p.iper, 



. A NOTE ON KING CANDRSDITYA . 

OF THE ^ll^GAVARAM-MELACHERI RECORD 

Sbri K. R> Venkata Rama Ayyar, Pndukkotiai 

The credit of the discovo'y of a short inscription in the rock-ont thrtte 
at Melacheri, three miles northwest of Gingee. goes to Prpl. Jouveai|~Dob(euil, 
who first published it in his Pallava AnHquities.* Mr. V. VenkataiubbI A/ysr 
of .the Epigraphical Department has recently published the correct tiifktdftbe 
inscription,! which reads as follows 

I. K&ritamidann!^atin& 

a. Candridityena sarva [ p&the ] na [i] 

3. ^^rl i^ikharipallave^varamiti 

4. i^aivamdha [ma] Sifihapure [ii] 

#ft [*i] II] 

( This shrine to <^iva named &r% &ikhari Pcdlaotharam was built- by ktpg 
Candr&ditya, the Supreme Ruler. ) Sinhapura is the modern ^ingavaram, a v{llajfa 
6loae by of which Melacheri is now a hamlet. 

The name o\ ^ikhari-Pallaveivaram is easily explained. Itisatetnple 
built by a Pallava king on the top of a low hill ( §ikhari).X But who was tii|a 
Candr&ditya who built the temple ? The Government Epigrapbist suggests from 
an examination of the palaeography of the record, " that the king who bore 
this title or name probably flourished in the time of Mahendra ' VarmfO or 
Narasimha Varman I at the latest ”, and concludes that *'as, however, thii title 
does not occur among the numerous birudas found for these in any ro(dC'-cut 
shrine, Candr&ditya was a pallava prince of this time, about whom fie bny* 
present no information. ” 

The P&pdyas of the first empire sometimes prided themselvea on their 
tuni-solnr ( Candr&ditya ) descent. Cera kings ruling over the Kofign CQuntiy 

• Vol. I. p. 86. 

t 8. 1. 1. Vol. Xll No. 116 ( A, B. B. No. 2S4 of 18. ) 

I ■ a mountain, a bill-fort. 

u 
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aUo datmed Luni-Solar descent. There is a record* of the 9th century dated in. 
the X I th regnal year of Kokkandan Vlranftrayapa, “the sovereign jewel of 
Candradityakiila, “ Kokkandan assumed the surname Viranarayam as a mark of 
vassalage to the Paulya king Par&ntaka Viranarayana. Later he became a vassal 
of the Cola kings Iditya and Par&ntaka 1. The justification for these Pandya 
kings claiming Luni-solar descent was that their fathers belonged to the Lunar 
race, while tkeir mothers, who were often Cola princesses, belonged to the Solar 
race.t The Geras of the Kohgu country, who were subdued by the Pandyas, 
entered into marital relations with their conquerors and with the Colas, and 
hence called themselves Candradiiyas,. 

That Chandraditya of the Melacheri inscription was neither a Pfinlya king 
nor a Kohgu Chief is obvious from the fact that the country as far south as the 
Kftveri had been brought under Pallava suzereignty early in the 7ih century in 
the time of Mahendravarman L 

Another Candrfiditya known to contemporary epigraphy was a Western 
Cftlttkya prince, a son of Pulakdin II. He is mentioned in two grants, in both of 
which his wife Vijayabha^^rikft figures as the donor. The first is a Ner»r grant,^ 
and is dated 23rd September A. D. 659 ( S. 58i ) and the second is a Kochrem 
( Karnfil district) grant,! the date of which is not clear. In both the grants 
Cftndr&ditya is referred to as Ptilhv^allabha^ Mah^rajadhircija but, as 
Fleet observes, II such titles had then come to denote only feudatory rank. 
Candr&ditya is not to be disnlissed however as a mere feudatory. During the 
period of confusion that followed the death of Pulakesin 11, Candraditya and 
Adityavarman continued to' maintain Cftlukya rule over parts of their father's 
empire, and Vikramftditya I, who restor^ the Cslukya imperial fortunes, had to 
contend against Adityavarman, Candr&ditya and the Pallava Narasimhavarman I.T 
C&Ittkya Candr&ditya’s sway could never have extended as far south as 
Gingee; nor would he have built a temple in the country of the Pallava, who 
was an enemy of his line and much less named It after his enemy. 

On palaeographical grounds, as Venkatasubba Ayyar points out, the 
Melacheri inscription must belong to tke time of Narasimhavarman I Pallava at 
the latest, and on architectural grounds also Prof. Dubreiiil dates the cave 


* B. 147 of 10. 

t Of. A. B. E. 884 and 836 of 1929-80 and A. B. E, 1903-04 p. 27fi. ' 


0 , 0 . 


t I. i. VII. p. 168 and B. J VII App. p. 6. 

% I A, VIII p. 46 and B. I VII App. p. 6. 

II Bombay Oa9$Hi$r : Vol I, Part II pi 866. 
f AyanlyaUiraya ( KarnOl plates of Vikrarntditya 
... 10 
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temple to the middle of the 7th Century ( about A. D. 65o). Prof. Dubreuil 
thinks it probable that Candrftditya was one of the names of Narasimbavarniah I 
or Parame^varavarman I.* 

In a forthcoming publication.! .have discussed the chronology of. the.* 
PallavaSi and have assigned A. D. 63o to 668 to. Narasimhavarman*. These.. daUa. 
perhaps claiming greater accuracy, do not deviate much from the conjectural, 
dates that scholars have so far assigned. Sinhapurd was evidently named after. 
Narasimha; and this lends force to Prof. Dubreuirs . conclusion. An inscription^ 
in the Kailasanatha templet records that Mahendra, . a son of Rajasimha . and. 
grandson of Lok^itya, built a temple of i^iva and called \\. Makendreharatn 
after his own name. Narasimhavarman II was called Rajasimha. His father was 
Paramesvaravarman I, and according to this inscription, therefore, one of his' 
surnames must have been Lokdditya. There is nothing improbable in Narasimha- 
varman I, practically the predecessor of Paramesvaravarman, having had a' 
similar surname namely Candraditya. .Many.of .Proh. Pubreuil’s bpjd conclusions 
have been corroborated by later architectupl and epigr^phical^ ^iscoverie^^ and 
this conclusion seems to be no exception. There, is nothing, s^jran^e or, improh^bl^e^ 
in two Rulers, more or less contemporaries, havjing the same name .or surnames^, 
We hear of a Pandya Parantaka. and a Cola ParAntaka, of a Pandya jsurnamed 
Parfthku^a and a Pallava surnamed Par&hku^a; of ji, Pand.ya R&jasimba i\nd^a 
Pallava Rajasimha; of a Calukya, Adityayarman and a. Pallava Adityavarman 
(grandson of Bhimavarman ) — supb instances i^ay . easily be .multiplied*, 
Narasimhavarman 1 Pallava might have horne the surname of Cai^dr.ftditya^ . 
which wasalso^the name of one of. his later C&}uky^ .,contei^ppraries.. The 
Sarvam^ha or the Supreme Ruler over olheira, in t^e piiddle of the 7th Ceniju^y 
could have been no other than Narasimhavarman Mamalla, the proud conqueror 
of Vatapi. 


* Op. di. p. 60. 
t 8. I I. VoU I No. 27. 



BUDDHIST ANTIQUITIES FROM IdU9?U 

:i , 1 , I r. , ■ 

Dr. M. Rama RaO| Guntur 


I happened to visit Amalipuram in the East Godavary district in June 
■last in connection with wserifes of lectures organised by the local VijwSnasamiti. 
■Xt the ind 6f tny ‘address on Andhra art wherein I described the Buddhist 
‘ckitifas of Amarlivati, Niger junakobda. Some friends told me that in the village of 
‘Adttrrfa; sitnjat^ ahout eight miles away, a well built of big bricks and a brick 
'lettiple with fbuHaces and a number of rooms on its suriace, were unearthed 
‘recently. I desired that a few of the bricks found in the building may be fetched. 
‘When I exlihined these bricks I'found that they measured 2o”xio’’x4” and 
'resetiiblhd those found in the ancient ' Buddhist sites of Amaravati, Nagarjuna- 
‘kouda, Ko^lp^t etc. I went to the village the next day* and found to my 
surprise that the villagers have unknowingly excavated an ancient Buddhist 
esUblishment with two caityas and what appears to be a monastic site. 

Aduj^ is .a small unpretentious village situated on the southern bank of 
the Vainateya branch of the Godlvary in the Razole taluk of the East Godavary 
•district. The two taluks of AmaUpuram and Razole, which constitute the 
‘central delta, are familiarly known as the Konasima.f This region is very 
.famous for its mango, cocanut and arecanut plantations and scholars of Vedic 
lore. The Vedic scholars of Pertir enjoy an all-India reputation. The area is of 
considerable commercial importance as the chief cocanut exporting centre on 
the east cbaSt. The Godlvary plates of Prthv!ra«la,t assignable on paleographic 
and other grounds, to the fifth century A. D., afford the first glimpse into the 
histbry of this region. The Konasima seems to have constituted at this early 
jperibd an independent kingdom under mahirlja Prabhaiitjanavarman and 
probably had Vijaya-Klndali for its headquarters. Prabhawjanavarman’s son 
Prthvimula was a Mihelvara, a scholar of the i^rutis and Smrtis and a protector of 
Varpllramadharma. He gifted the village of C«yipika in the Tinupaka-visayaf 


* This was on the I9th of June 1946. 

t Between Kotipalli in the East Qodavary district on the northern bank and 
KafiapAr in the West Godavary district on the southern bank there are three main 
branches of the Godlvary separating the Kondaima itself into two parts, 
t 'J. KA.S. 1806 p, 204. 

• I identify TSnupitka with the modern village of Titipika in the 

Razole taluk. ' 
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to some brahmin scholars. Thus the wave oi brfthminical revival oi the post- 
Sstavahana period swept also over this out-of-the-way region. Later, this area 
was incorporated into the Eastern C&)uky an kingdom of VengT. The Nandampa4i 
grant of Rajar&ja* states that the village was situated in the Repderula nadimi- 
visaya and that it was gifted to N&r&yaDabhaitaf who was a great scholar and 
poet and a composer in the Sanskrit, Pr&krt, Pai^ci and Andhra languages and 
^had the titles Kavlbhavajr&mkuia and Nannin&r&yapa. The two sets p! Ryftit 
plates! discovered in this region register gifts to a br&bniip family of scho^rs 
.belonging to the Parasara gotra. One of the donees was an agasty^ for literature,, 
•and a scholar of Vedas, Vedamgas and Mim&msa. After the Vengf C&tukyen 
epoch the KonasTma consisting of the two divisions mentioned above-viz-*the 
Tanupaka-visaya and the Reuderulanadimi-vi^aya, seems to have come under 
the sway of a Haihaya family whose members are familiarly known the Kpna 
chiefs. The records oi this family range between S. S. 995 and t24o.f These 
rulers exercised influence on either bank of the GodSvary over the Guddayadi- 
vi§aya and Pagunara-vi^aya. They acknowledged the suzereignty of the 
Calukya-Colas. When the K&kattya empire was extended to the east coast, the 
KonasTma was incorporated into it and included in the viceroyalty of the 
Induhiri family. || In the post-K&katlya period it was for a short time ruled over 
by the Nayakas of Korukoniall but soon became part of the Reidi kingdom 
of Kou javidu. These Reidi rulers made numerous grants in the Konasima to 
scholars of repute. When a separate line of Reddis was established at 
Rajahmundry, Konasima was included in the new kingdom.tp» After the fall of 
the Reddis the Gajapatis overran the east coast including the IConasTma.§ This, 
'in brief, is the history of this region. 

Jt is evident from the Godavary plates that the Konasima was the 
stronghold of brahmanical Hinduism from the fifth century onwards. We do not 
know what were the conditions before that date. A number of Jaina antiquities 
including TUlhankara idols were found at places like Ta^paka and Nedundru in 


• K. 1. I Y. pp. .300-^309. 

t This Scholar is considered to have helped the famous poet Nannaya in 
translating the Mahabharata into Telugn. 

t J. A. H. U. S. IX. pp— 24— 30 and 38—35. 
t M. K. li. 1933 pt. II. para 11. 

il M. Kama Kiio — Kakatiya Samohika App. see under the Sivayogasiramm 
% See the A ryavatam inscription in the Andhrabhirati III. p. 166. verse 6. 

V ProlajTR Verna’, title. . 

(o. ikCofM E. R. 191»— 20) See aleothe VAnapalli aud Madooftr nanteof 
Anaveoia ( E. [. II I. pp. 59-66 and 

S See the Tottarampttdi plates of KAtaya Verna B. I. IV. p. 818. 
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tK>s,Kgjoi>. but o! Buddhism . not i| single, trace has so far he^ qbtuned. The 
mah&c)»itya,o{ Adurru is the first indication of its kind,* 

The site on which the monument stands is very charming. On the right 
bank of the Vainateya river opposite Bo4ssakurru,t a popular fording place, is a 
sniall ghat where boats bound for Adurfu land. About one furlong from this 
place is a narrow drainage canal with a wooden bridge over it. About i75 feet 
to the south of the bridge is a small tank about no feet square with a row of 
ancient steps on one side. To the south-east of this tank and at a distance of 
about 35 feet is the foundation of a small caitya. About 32 feet to the south of 
this caitya is a mound now about 6 feet high and about 24o feet in circumference. 
In this open mound and within a margin of about 3 feet in the interior stands the 
mah&caitya. Its height from the ground to the present summit is about i6 feet. 
Of this the base which is 6 feet high is hidden by the mound while the rest of the 
structure stands above the surface of the maund and is visible from a distance. 
From the outside the entire structure looks like a cylendrical pillar surrounded 
*by two Concentric circles, the intervening space between the pillar and the 
circumference of the circle being cut up into shaped compartments by 

narrow walls radiating from the base of the pillar. It looks as though two giant 
wheels with spokes have been placed one over the other, the upper one being 
smaller in size, and a big cylinder has been placed on the axis of the inner 
wheel. If one stands on the top of the mah&citya and looks around huge gardens 
of cocoanut trees waving their branches majestically in the air and the large 
expanse of water of the Vainateya river feast the eyes. 

The history of the excavation of this site by the local villagers is very 
interesting.} It seems that the mound was originally 4o feet high and was 
known as Dtibarftju gu4i. There was a huge banian tree on its summit surrounded 
by shrubbage. The villagers of Adurru used tO sacrifice goats and cocks on it. 
The mound stands in a ziroyati field owned by one of the villagers. Recently, 
some one told the villagers that the mound contains the ruins of a temple and 
suggested that it ought to be restored. A few thousands of rupees were raised 
and the excavation of the mound was begun. At a depth of about 3 feet from the 
top level of the mound, there came a white surface made of huge slabs cast 
with sheil-lime and pebbles. As this surface was cleared alround it was found 
to be in the shape of an arc. When these slabs were removed they were found to 


• Seethe NandampSdi grant of Prataparudra Gajapatiin J. A.H. 0« 1 — 2 
pp. 76«79. 

t This village ie about three miles from Amal&puram, the headquarters of a 
Uluk of that. name. . • 

X This acoouiit is baaed upon information obtained from the villagers ^f 
Adurru who witnessed the excavation. 
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have beem laid as an arch-shaped lid over a huge cylinder built of brij^y. The 
"c^fcufar wall olf tlie sii^ucture was about 5 feet thick. About 9 feet iibtn.Ihe 
circumference of this wall in the interior, the top of a pillar was found at the 
^cen^e, the intervening space being covered by bricks and earth. When this 
^debrb. was cleared a circle of spokes-and-wheel pattern appeared at the base 
((>fthe pillar, its circumference being made of a thick wall. Further digging 
; revealed a second wheel-like structure and below it a cylindrical structure 6 feet 
.high^Digging was stopped at this stage. Large quantities of bricks of varying 
^apes and sizes removed from this mound during the course of the excavation 
are thrown in a big heap to ih.e west of the mound. 

The main objects of interest at Adurru are the mahacaitya, another 
''caitya, what appears to be a monastic site and sevaral spots in the village. I will 
how describe them in detail. 

inti t) ■ ■ * ' ■ 

The mahacaitya — At the base of the structure is a low platform one toot 
'high running alrouhd. Above this platform Is a huge cylinder made .of a brick 
'"wall about' S feet thick, 6 feet high, 206 feet in circumference and about 65 feet in 
diamet're. This basic structure contains in the four cardinal directions four 
^^i^bjectibns resembling platforms each 1 5 feet high and 5 feet broad. Each plat* 
iorm is cut'into three sections at an interval of one foot each laid within one 
another. The surface of the structure is made up of twenty-four *‘V** shaped 
Compartments formed by slanting walls radiating from another cylindrical brick 
struclure' standing at the centre. Each of the spoke-like walls is about 7 feet 
longi 2 feet broad and narrower towards the end. The second cylindrical 
^trqcture is about 5 f*set high, |9o feet in circumference and about 60 feet in 
;diantetre. The surface of this structure is also divided into sixteen “V** shaped 
^compartments. There 4s a third cylindrical brick structure standing at the centre 
of the second one and is 3 feet high, about 112 feet in circumference and about 
35 feet in diametre. Its surface is also cut up into four compartments. The earth 
and brinks that must have originally surrounded the second and third tiers have 
been removed and consequently the interior of the mah&caitya is now open to 
yiew more or less like a cross-section.* 

Thus, we have here all the main features of some of the well-known 
piahftcaityas of Andhrade^a viz. the use of large size bricks, the shape of a wheel 
on plan, with hub, spokes and tyre, all complete and four iyaka pillar platforms. 
This leads to the inevitable conclusion that this Adurru mound contains a 
Buddhist mahacaitya. 


. * These measurements were kindly supplied to me by Mr. Medioharla 
Bapanaa, the dwneir of the site on tthloH the monuments stand. * 
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Another Caitya — To the north-east of the tnahacaitya is to be seen on the 
grojutnd level the foundation of another caitya. It has an outer brick wfilL about 
4 feet thick with a circumference of about 102 feet and a diametre of about 32 
feet. Its surface is divided into eight “V” shaped compartments made of spoke- 
like walls radiating from a pillar in the centre. It seems that there was a high 
structure above it but it has been totally destroyed by the villagers. 

Monastic site — There is open space alround the mound bound by a public 
]^ath on the ^ east and dwelling houses on the south. I was told that wherever 
digging is done round the mound on all sides there appears a brick pavement 
with foundations of horizontal and vertical walls forming halls and small rooms.' 
A pestle and grinding stone green in colour, earthern utensils and large pieces 
of pottery were obtained in this area. Evidently this area contains one or more 
monasteries attached to the mahacaitya. 

Coins and icons — The villagers told me that they also obtained from the 
mound a few coins of lead with figures of elephants and other animals on them' 
but that they became powdered on being touched. A number pf broken idols are 
also said to have been found during the course of the excavation. 

On examining the caltyas in "detail, the plan of construction, the bricks' 
used and the pieces of pottery and old coins obtained from the site, I am inclined' 
to ascribe the mahacaitya and its adjuncts to the beginning of the Christian era. 

From what has been stated above, it is beyond doubt that this site in the 
Village of Adurru once contained an expensive and flourishing Buddhist settle- 
ment with a mahacaitya, one or. more other, caityas and a number of monasteries.; 
The entire area has to be carefully surveyed and excavated. I hope that the 
Archaeological department w»hich has been acquainted by me of this discovery 
will soon do the needful in this matter. 



ANEW KUSXNA image OF INDRA IN THE MATHURA MUSEUM 

K. D. Bajpaii Mathura 


Recently anew image ol Indra has been acquired for the Mathura Museum* 
It 18 of red sandstone and measures 9’* x 5 V’. The god stands facing. His right 
hand, which was raised, is unfortunately broken. It appears lo have been held in 
the abhajfamudra and probably held a iakti or a vajra^ the emblem of Indra. 
Thei left mutilated hand holds a scarf which passes around his knees. The god is 
adorned with a crown ( mukuta ) on the head, ear-rings ( kmialas a ^lecklace 
( hira ) and armlets ( keyura ). He wears a dhoti which is tied round the waist. 
There is an indication of the third eye lying horizontally in the middle of the 
forehead. The most remarkable feature is the elephant, the vakana of the god, 
standing behind him. It settles the iconography of the deity and helps in 
identifying the standing figure undoubtedly with Indra. 

Though the worship of gods of the Hindu pantheon is fairly old, their 
representation in art is seldom found before the Gupta period. It is especially 
the Muthura art that we find the early figures of deities like BalarSma, Kubera, 
Agni, Indra, Vi^^u, i^iva and Brahma, which have been assigned to the Kufa^a 
period. Early figures of Indra are extremely rare. There is only one mutilated 
image of this god in the Mathura Museum which belongs to about first century 
A* D. The present new image, though somewhat later, is a unique and well- 
preserved specimen representing the king of gods. 
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Presidential Address 

Dr. Sukumar Sen, Calcutta 

INDO-IRANIAN SPIRANTS 
AND PROTO-INDO-ARYAN SPIRANTISATION 

It is usually expected that the address of a Section President of the 
Oriental Conference would be prefaced by an account of the research work 
done in that particular subject since the last meeting of the Conference. For 
quite a good bit of time, we, in India, are passing through very difficult days, and 
it is no wonder that not very much work has been done, or rather has been 
published, for the last two or three years. I would also refrain from laying out 
before you elaborate schemes of collaborated research work in Indian 
Linguistics, in as much as I have no faith in mere sumptuous programmes and 
gorgeous blue prints. From my own experience as a student of Linguistics 1 
may say that individual work in Linguistics, as in all other research studies, if 
prosecuted with sincerity, vigour and meticulousness, makes much more head- 
way than collaborated labour which is necessarily slow, can ever do. I do not 
deny the neccbsity of collaborated work in our Science, but I believe that such 
work is preconditioned by the existence of a good band of trained Linguisticians, 
not merely Sanskritist, Prakritists or stragglers from other subjects dabbling in 
Philology. In India we have perhaps the most promising, fertile, and to a great 
extent, virgin field of Linguistic research. Unfortunately, however, the powers 
that control the University Studies and higher research in our country are not 
at all alive to the special importance of Linguistic studies and research work 
herd. We, who flaitter ourselves as being serious workers in this domain in India, 
are still too few, — our number can be counted on one’s finger end, and have 
to fight against heavy odds. We are suffered rather than encouraged- Apathy, 
ignorance and amateurism are the forces operating against us. Rut let us not lose 
faith in the future. The science inaugurated by Panini is sure to thrive in Free India. 

0.0... It Si 
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In this my presidential address I propose to follow a different line of 
approach which has been pursued by scholars elsewhere with conspicuous 
successi because it appears to me to be the better and more profitable way. 
Instead of indulging in generalities and useless repetition of our difficulties and our 
ambitions, I think the treatment of a particular topic coonnected with a special 
line of research in which a sectional president is working would be more 
interesting to the general range of scholars. 1 have followed this plan and I hope 
it will not be looked upon as too much specialised and therefore not suitable as 
a sectional president’s address. 

I shall now put before you some facts and observations relating to the 
interrelation among Iranian and Indo-Aryan dialects. I shall try to show that 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit do not fully represent the Old Indo-Aryan dialects, 
that there were Old Indo-Aryan dialects which bare distinct Iranian 
characteristics not found in Vedic and classical Sanskrit, that the affinity 
between Iranian and Middle Indo-Aryan was much closer than we arc apt to 
suppose and that only such hypothesis can satisfactorily explain some important 
Middle Indo-Aryan forms and phenomena. 

There are a few dialect forms inO.I-A. that indicate closer Iranian affinity. 
The change to a kind of sh sound which can lor convenience be described as 
palatalisation of final and non-final-s after / and u in Indo-Iranian was not 
universal. The Iranian dialects are characterized by such palatalisation. But 
Proto-*-Indo-Aryan show it only optionally. In this respect the language of the 
Rgveda is akin to Iranian; e, g., nakis te (,<nakis ie)\ dudhi (,<duzdhv-) as 
against Cl. Skt. durdhi ( ^dusdhl-), Palalalised and non-palatalized forms both 
are sometimes preserved as doublets; e.g,, vistara vistara {^visiara). 
The non-palatalised forms, however, generally indicate later formation or 
compounding. Thus, older suft/m, adhi^Mna as against later sustha, susihirni 
later nisiara, vismaya etc. 

In Indo-Iranian final -nx (-nO became voiced -az (rUz) before a voiced 
sound. I In 0,I-A. this final -az {-az) became -o in Sandhi; e g., -Sas ayam^ 
*saz ay am > so ay am (Vedic), so ^yam (Skt.); *(x)''a^ daia > -s^z daia > 
dam Avestan as well as most of the M.I-A. speeches generalized this treatment 
of final -az even outside Sandhi. Thus; Av. ko^ M.I-A. ko < -kaz < 
Internally however I-Ir. az (-r?z) became -e in O.I-A. And this treatment of 
az was generalized by other M.l-A. speeches for the final -as of O.l-A.; e.g.,. 


1 Old Persian does not. show this, but that may not mean the absenoe Of this 
phenomenon in this dialect. Like final -S final -Z also may hare been weak enough in 
this dialect to be omitted in arthography. lu the first member of a eompoufid the 
final - Z is preserved in O# P., e. g , VahyauWa-^ a proper name. 
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M.I-A, ke < -kaz > has* There is only one instance of such treatment of final 
in O.I-A., viz., Rgvedic sure duhita ^ ^suraz dhuzhilu I-E. ^s^dlo^s 
dhugkeier (S) “ the daughter of the sun, ** 

I-Ir. final -az ( < -as before a voiced sound ) became -d in O.I-A , but 
in Avestan and in some proto-I-A. dialects it became disyllabic -daz^ whence 
M.l-A. disyllabic -do and Av. diphthong -a; e.g,^ gdthds ( nom. pi. of gdthd-) 

> ^gatMcts > ^gdthdaz > Av. gadaa^ M.I-A. gdhdo. Such prolongation of 
disyllabic treatment of d is not an unfamiliar phenomenon in the language of 
the l^gveda and in Avestan. 

Vocalisation of final —is ( ) and -u% ( « ^ ) before a voiced sound also 

is an I-Ir. phenomenon. It further developed into rhotacism in O.I-A. A solitary 
instance of Zetacism voicing ** as opp. to rhotacism in O. P. is nij-dyam 
< ^ni\-dyant “ I came out, ** O.l- A. nir-dyam. The sole, but doubtful, instance 
of internal zetacism in I-Ir. is Av. yuzdem “you** (pi.) < *yus-atn < I-E. 
S^s ^ om{ after the analogy of Leghorn ). As O I-A. yuyam does not show the 
expected rhotaciam, the Av. and O.I-A. forms might have been independent 
creations. yuyam is undoubtedly made in analogy of I-Ir. vayatn* 

The sole remnant of Mr. intervocalic old palatal -yi- and new palatal 
-5A- in O.I-A. is 4.i In one or two Sandhi forms, however, the old and new 
palatals appear as -yA-; viz., ^ud-yiita- > ^ud-^jhila- > uj-jhiia^ ( not by 
syncopation from O.I-A. • ud-jahita- as supposed by Wackernagel ); 
Pad-yaii- ( root ghen^ han ) > *pad-jhati- > pajjhatikd ( with spontaneous 
cerebralisation and addition of the diminutive affix ), the name of a metre that 
imitates the swing of stepping ( cf. paddhati ). 

Being the only voiced spirant ( aspirate ) in O.I-A., h also represented the 
proto-I-A. spirantized dh ( < d/i ). The spirantisation of intervocalic -d/i- might 
have begun in I-Ir. period. The reduction of intervocalic to -h- through 
intermediate -d/i- is attested in a number of old and historical forms; e.g., I-£. 
^iadhi > I-Ir. ^yadhi ^yddhi > ydhi\ I-E. *idlie > I-Ir. *idhd > Av. ida^ 
O. P. trfs, O.I-A. iha, but M.I-A. idha\ I-lr. ^-madhai ( first person plural 
middle present ending ) > Av. -maide, 0,l-A, mahe\ I-E. *grdho-^ ^grdha- 

> IE. ^smdhe > I-Ir. sadha > O. P. hadd^ Av. hada^ O.I-A. saha^ etc. 


1 I-Ir. -z(fc)- ancl-z(;i) fell together in O.I-A. and in Av. whereas they 
remained more or less distinot in 0. P. lu 0. P. I-Ir. -z ( /i )- is generally -d-, dialectally 
•f- and -«8- before -n-. ( e. g., -dona- and -sono-, oddmi and xsndsdtiy^ ayadaiy, adam ), but 
Wr. -z ( A )- is always -j- and never -d- ( e. g.» ujamiydf ajanam ). 
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Spirantization did not occur in initial Syllables. In O.I-A. hiia- > dhita-- 

< I-E. ^dhetO’- the change of initial dk- to 4- is only apparent. The form -hita- 
must have been extracted from such compounds as nihita-^ prahita-^ suhita-- 
( also sudhita - ) etc. The alternance ih : dh which appears sporadically in Av. 
O. P. and O.I-A., e.g., Av. dadana-, O. P. danuvanige-i O.I-A. Mth-nadh-vazy 
indicate the tendency of the spirantization of dh» 

I shall now digress a little to examine the genuineness of dehi as the 
present (reduplicated) imperative active from the root flfa-. There are two 
formidable objections against dehi being derived from I-Ir. *dadzdhU I-E. 
^deddhi. ( i ) I-Ir. interconsonantal glidic -j- and -s- are preserved in Ir. but 
not in O.l-A. Thus : I-E. *bhndhto- > I-Ir. ^badhsta-- > O. P. basia--, O.I-A. 
baddha-\ I-Ir. *madsia- > Av. masia-^ O.I-A. maita-\ I-Ir. ’^adzdha > Av. 
azdd^ O. P. asdd^ O.l-A. addhCi. I-Ir. ^dadzdhi normally becomes Av. dazdi and 
O.I-A. daddhi which occurs in the Rgveda. ( ii ) I-Ir. after -z- ( z ) is 
not reduced to in O.I-A. in as much a^ its spirantization was prevented by 
the preceding -z- ( -z- ). Thus : I-E. *esdhi > I-Ir. *azdhi > Av. ( a )zdi^ 
O.I-A. edhi\ I-Ir. ^idzdhi > O.I-A. iddhi\ I-E. *nmsdhe- > I-Ir. *inazdhd- > 
Av. mazdd-^ O. P. mazda-^ O.l-A. medhd-. The change of ••dh- > -Zr- is there- 
fore not expected in O.l-A, The form dehi can be explained only as imperative 
of the root day- : *dayadhi > dehi. The Prakritism aya > e occurs in forms in 
Vedic as < irayav^i-^ tredhd < *trayadhd\ also cf. ire^tha- > *irayi^iia-^ 

de$ha- < ^dayi^ka. 

The form dhehi^ the imperative of dJm^ is still more anomalous. The 
retention of the two aspirates is another point against its historicity. It is 
obviously modelled after dehi. I-£. *dedlidhi and '‘^dhedhdhi would fall together 
and become *dadzdhi in I-Ir. From this we get Av. dazdi for both the roots and 
in O.I-A. also there would be a common form daddhi. But in Vedic daddhi 
occurs as imperative of dhd- only. 

The tendency of the reduction of intervocalic -bh- to -A- through inter- 
mediate spirantisation undoubtedly, was just noticeable in Vedic; e.g., grbhvdti 
> grho-dli^ dabhra- > dahra-. The anomalous form jabhdra for jahdra illustrates 
the confusion between -bh- ( spirantized ? ) and-A-. 

The change of intervocatic -gh- to -Zi-, which appears in quite a number 
of forms, can be easily explained as I-Ir. doublets showing ablaut variation of 
^0 : *e. Thus : O.I-A. drogha-, O. P. drauga-^ Av. draoya- < I-Ir. *draugha- 

< I-E. *dhrcugho-y while O.I-A, droha-^ O. P. draujana-^ Av. draoja- < I-If* 
*dratizha- < I-E. *dhreugke-\ similarly O.I-A, megha- < I-E. ^meigho- and 
meha- < I-E. *meighe-r\ O.I-A. dngha- ( as in niddgha- ) < I-E. ^dheigho- 
and ddha < I-E. *dheighe-\ O.I-A. gharmya- < KE. ^guhorma- and harmya- 
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< I-E. ^guhermo^\ O.I-A. mogha < I-E, ^meugho- and moha- < I-E. 
^meugke-\ etc. 

The I-Ir. voiced spirant conjuncts -gz{ h and h y lost the voice 
and became in O.I-A., but in some proto-I-A. dialects they continued as 
voiced conjuncts and became -(y )/A- in M.I-A. Thus : I-E. *gohereti > I.Ir. 
^g^araii ( cf. gk. phiheiro ) > Av. yzar-^ O.I-A. ksarath proto-I-A. (dialectal ) 
\haraH> VLA-k. jharai\ I-E. *ghsero- *ghsemo- > gk. l-lv g^hania^ 

> O.I-A. ksama-t proto-I-A. (dialectal ) ^^Iiama > Jhdma . 

The I-Ir*. unvoiced spirant conjunct appeared as in O.I-A. 

while in dialectal proto-I-A. it became which in M.I-A. normally 

became Thus : I-E. *sueks > I-Ir. (xf^ds ( cf. Av. xvds ) > O.I-A. 

proto-I-A. ( dialectal ) > M.I-A. cha-\ I-E. ^xdeiirom > I-Ir. 

^xsditarm < Av. 'soidrem^ O.I-A. k^eiram, proto-I-A. ( dialectal ) *^haitram 

> M.I-A. ^chetta^^ chitta ( as in Niya Prakrit bhmna-chilla - ). Turner’s 

suggestion that N.I-A. dcke < M.I-A. acchai is not from I-E. ( ^es^ske^li 

> O.I-A. ^accJiati ) as assumed by Chatterji, but from I-E. xdei- ( I-E. •^xdeiii 

> I-Ir. > p.I-A. ( Vedic ) finds additional support here. I-Ir. 

’*^d-xsctiti would normally become ^dssliaiti in dialectal proto-I-Ir. from which 
the form expected in M I- A. is accha{i)u 

It can now be safely presumed that the M.I-A. development of -(^M- 
from O.I-A. presupposes regressive assimilation of a proto-I-A. •x^^ and 
that the M.I-A. development of -(^)^A- from O.I-A. has resulted from 
progressive assimilation of I- A- dialectal -x^-. Often both the -(rV^- and 
are preserved as doublets; e.g., chCira - : kUra- ( < k^dra - ); kaccha- : kakkha- 
( kahkha- ) f < kak\a j; ch%w : khlw ( < ). The -(c)r/i- forms are certainly 

older; e. g.; accha- < rksa-; chea- < ksepa^; chuddha- < k§udd/ia-; ckudda- 

< ksudra-; etc. 

A late I-Ir. or early proto-I-A- dialectal spirantization is indicated in 
M.I-A. but not recorded in O.I-A. It is the treatment of -/r- to •iih- via -rfr-, 
which appears only in a few old and historical pronominal adverbs; viz., iira 
(> kv, idra)*eira^ M.I-A. eti/ia; yaira > yaUha\ tatra > tatiha. The 
normal development of -tr- in I-A. is -//- by progressive assimilation; eg.^putra- 

> puUa-\ mitra- > etc. 

The M.I-A. development of the O.I-A. conjuncts -sife-, -j/- and (-s^-) 
into -(>fe)/fe/i-, -(/jM- and •ip)ph- presupposes spirantisation of plosives in 
connection with the preceding sibilants. Thus ; skamhha- > *sxambha- > 
khambha-; duBkara* > ^dusxara- > diikkhara-; stupa- > ^sdupa^ > thuva-\ 
prastara- > ^prasdara* > paithara-: sparia- > *sfarsa- > phama-: pu^pa- > 
^pu^fa- > puppha ; etc. The spirantisation of -/- before -j- is partly proto-I-A.; 
e.g., Mr. *std- > O.I-A. sthd-; I-Ir. simtd > O.I-A. sihux^d; I-E. •osi- > I-Ir. 
*asi- > O.I-A. asth-. 
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The development of O-I-A. *stk* and -j/A- into MJ-A. -{kykk-t -(OM* 
and •{p)ph- respectively may be explained either by intermediate spirantisation 
or by direct assimilation. 

The above discussion leads to the following conclusions,— 

(i) spirantisation of some intervocalic voiced plosives began in I-Ir. and 
not in Ir. period; 

(ii) proto-Indo-Aryan voiced spirant was preserved more fully in some 
M.I- A. dialects than in O.I-A.; 

(iii) there were M.I<A* dialects that preserved distinct Iranian character* 
istics; and 

(iv) the distinction between Mr. voiced and unvoiced conjunct spirants 
was kept up in M.l-A. but not in 0.1* A. 



THE LANGUAGE OF THE CARYXPADAS 

Shri Jayakanta Misbrat Allahabad 


Variously described as Old Bengali, Old Assamese, and Old Oriya 
apecimens, the Caryft Padas have the greatest claims to be considered as Old 
Maithili specimens. The fact has been pointed out by Bhadanta Rahula 
Sahkrityayana, Kftshiprasad Jayaswal, MM Dr. Umesha Mishra, Babu Narendra- 
natha Das, Dr. Subhadra Jha and Shivanandan Thakur. I propose to put before 
the scholars all these evidences along with some of my own. 

( I ) The first ground on which the Padas are called Old Maithili specimens 
is that the majority of the Siddhas who wrote these Padas belonged to 
Bihar. It is accepted by all authorities such as Grundvelle, Cordier, 
MM Sastri and Bhadanta Rahula that most of them flourished at the 
Vihars of Vikramasila and Nalanda and Magadha. The completeness 
with which their names occur in the earliest Maithili Classic 
Var^a-Rainakarat only confirms that they were well-known in 
North Bihar. 

( II ) The language of the Doha-ko^as of these Siddhas is some form of 
Apabhram^a, but it betrays, nonetheless, affinities with the language of 
Klrttilatft, Kirttipataka, Varna-Ratn&kara and Visuddha-Vidyapati- 
Padftvali. For example, the dominant position of the dental sibilant, 
the use of e as instrumental singular suffix; the use of candrabindu as a 
postposition; the use of ka as genitive suffix; the use of 4/, r, or even 
e for locative; the use of such pronouns as mayl ( Kanha 3i ), je, eku. 
tasu^ appma ( Saraha IV, 6 ); the imperative ending in ha, hi or u\ 
simple third person sing, ending in - 2 ; adverbs such sis, jahi^ tahi^ 
tehi’-khane^ ia; typical Maithili idioms and words such as, ughUyU 
suma^ bedha, parila^bhitU gharahx baisiagijar\ dahavia karue 
dhume^ uparia kese, ccharrhu re^ ki^ parhijjat sovi gmijjai^ binu^ 
avassa^ gharavah(^)^ caudaha^ sirlphala^ p^ka^ pokkhara^ ghariifi. 

(III) The morphology of the Cary&padas apart, even in their phonology 
they have striking similarity with Maithili. They have the stress on 
the penultimate syllable or on the last long vowels - not more back- 
ward than the third from the end. " In Bengali, however, the second 
type of stress are found in the ^language of the inscriptions only 

* * ( Chatterji p. aSo ff. ) while in Maithili the two types of stress arc met 
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with in the language of the V(aroa)-R(atn&kara) as well as in the 
Padftvall of Vidyftpati. At any rate there is little to prove on the basis 
of stress only, whether theCary&s are in Bengali or in Maithill." 
( Subhadra Jha — Formation of Maiihill Language pp. 49 -6o ). 

The presence of nasalized sounds and the prevalence of dental 
sibilant may further be noted in support of MaithilT. 

(IV) In morphology there are several important features ; 

( i ) Declension of Nouns : 

(a) The presence of all three Maithill nominative forms — the 
short, the long, the redundant - is foreign to Bengali. 

(b) The instrumental in e is peculiarly MaithilT feature. 

(c) The occasional genetive in ^ka is found rarely in Bengali 

writings, but it is native to Maithill. The other genetive form 
in --era, -•ara, -kera^ ri^ ^eri etc. was known in early Maithill 
(See Shivanandan Thakur -Vidyapati ki Bkaaa^.2>o) and 
survives even today in ~kera. Indeed, -era^ as genitive 

suffix is known for pronouns in many more languages than 
Bengali and Maithill. 

(d) The use of candrabindu for case-endings is peculiarly Maithill 
feature ( See — Ibid, p. 9 ). 

(e) ** The presence of the locative in ta in the Cary&s suggests 
first its connection with Bengali. But ta in extended form is 
met with in early literary Maithill as well as in the Eastern 
Maithill dialect; of course, even there it is no more commonly 
used. In Bengal too its literary form is te^ while -t has its use 
restricted to some dialects. As a matter of fact it was a loc. 
affix in the whole of Northern, Central and Eastern Mftgadhan 
area : it .occurs in Assamese also. ( Chatterji — p. 75o).'* 
( Subhadra Jha — op. cit . ) 

(!) The use of te in the instrumental ( e. g. in the word 
sukhadukha-ie ) is similar to its use in Varna Ratnakara ( p. 
24-ka lokate ). 

(ii) Declension of Pronouns : 

(a) Maithill forms ( as in Kirttilata ) of first person singular hao 
and hdu^ ( Shivanandan Thakur -op. cit,^ p. 212 ), are found in 
Caryas xo and 20 . 

(b) Third person singular pronoun te in caxyA aa is found 
abundantly in Varn^a^RaMkara. ( Ibid ) 
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(c) Peculiarly Maithill personal protioun for emphatic ‘ sell * 
( =3 swayav^ ), apme is in Caryfts 3 and 22. ( Ibid ) 

(d) The first person form mo ( Carya 5 ) is known to occur in 
Vidyapati as mo ( Nepal Ms. quoted by Nagendranath Gupta 
Pada 62 ). Forms like mone are also known in Vidy&pati. 

(e) Second person forms like to, ioe^ toliora^ iorU^ iohari etc. arc 

known to Maithili. ( cf. Vidyapati qjgq; 

(f) Third person form se is common to Maithill and Caryfts. 

(g) Such interrogative pronouns as kog ( Cary ft 43 ), kditi ( Cary ft 
1 }, etc. are all found in Vidyapati ( Vidyftbhu^ana and 
Khagendranatha — Padas i5o,. 7i9 etc, ) 

(h) Such forms as ^ ( C. 6 ^ bana cchari ), ehti ( C. 26 ) are familiar 
in Maithill, 

(iii) Conjugation of Verbs etc, : 

(a) The substantive roots TMk and Acha are both found in early 
Maithill ( Shivanandan Thakur — op, cit, p. i3f; cf. ^ ^ 

Of — VHiuddha Vidyapati 

Padavali ), 

(b) ** Verbal forms in -u are used in the past tense in the Caryfts, 
in Bengali and in Early Maithill. Chattarji explains their 
presence in the Caryfts as due to Western influence ( p. 946 ) 
but such cases were quite common in early Maithill. In 
V(arna) R(atnftkara) it is a genuine early Maithill form.” 
( Subhadra ]ha — op, cit, p. 49'’6o )• Vide Caryft, for 
example, ii. 

(c) ” Third Person Singular forms in •ti are found in the Caryfts 
and in Vidyftpati; but they do not occur in Bengali; while 
the Third Person in tM found in the Caryfts is foreign to 
Bengali but Indigenous in Maithill ” ( Subhadra ]ha — ibid ) 

(d) The use of dva ( bandhdvae Caryft 22 ) in forming causatives is 
common with Maithill. ( Shivanandan Thftkur — op, cit, p. 125 ) 

(c) The use of ia for forming passives ( Caryft I karia\ 3, i3, x9 
kia\ 10, 33 chdria ) is also common with Vidyftpati ( of course, 
with the variation that a in ia^ undergoes a phonetic change 
— it becomes e — See Shivanandan Thftkur — op, cit, p. 1 19 ) 

(f) The ila and iba forms in the past and present tenses 
respectively seem apparently to be non-Maithili features* But 
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they are both found abundantly in Early Maithill as in 
Variola Ratnakara ( p. 6, p. i4» p. 4o kaili or kaila ) and in 
Klrttilata ( e. g.purila p. 44 Dr. Babu Ram Saksena'a Ed. ) 
and as Dr. Subhadra Jha observes in the Chik&-Chikl dialect 
( of modern Maithill ) — the area wherein the Ancient Univer- 
sity of Vikrama^iU had its site, the professors of which are 
mainly the composers of these songs. ” Besides, these forms 
are found in other Magadhan speeches besides Bengali; they 
are not peculiar to Bengali only. 

(g) "Further, such verbal forms as are derived from the past 
participial forms of the old intransitive verbs change with the 
gender of the nominative. This has been the case with Maithill 
of the early as well as of the Modern period. This has never 
been the case in Bengali. " { Subhadra Jha — op^ ciL Add : — 
" The verbal forms derived from the past participle form of old 
transitive verbs agree in gender with the accusative in Cary&s 
in Several cases. This is also the case in Early Maithill." 
( Ibid ) The examples are : Cary& 37 tuti gelt kankha , ) 

(h) Imperative Second Person in -Aa (Caryft 28 hindhaha\ 4i 
khelaha\ 45 chebaha ) is pronouncedly current in Maithill. 

(i) Conjunctives in abound in Caryas; in Bengali ne or hen&k 
follows it ( Chatterji II p. xoo6 ) ( Subhadra Jha — Ibid) 

(iv) Gender : 

(a) Feminine nouns have feminine ^^erbs and feminine adjectives in 
the Caryas as in Early Maithill. Caryfts 5 ( difhi t^hgl ); 8 
( Sone bhariti Karma );S ( kkuv^ti updri melili kdccht);io 
(iohori kurid) 18 {Hdd suteli). Parallel forms in Varr^a 
Raindkara p. 4 ( t%ni rekha samanviti grlvd ), p. 5 (se Ao 
mandi AotAi\ p. ii (ninnauli swarga-ndri baisali) etc. 
( Shivanandan Th&kur p. i5 ) 

(b) The word dgi (-fire) is feminine in Caryfts (No.47) and in Early 
Maithill (Thakura — op.cit. Cl. kAariviraAdnaladgi-A/idy&ptLii) 

(V) Adverbial forms : Such forms as kaisana^ jaisana are all profusely 
found in Varna Ratn&kara and Vidy&pati. They are very much 
unfamiliar to Bengali. 

(VI) Proverbs and Idioms betraying affinities with Maithill : 

(a) 



$ 1 . 


(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 


(i) 

(j) 

(k) 

(») 

(m) 

(n) 


The Language Of The Cary&padas 

( cf. Modern Maitkill — 

?|feTT ^ ^lo; I 
^ ^T<a; ll 

[ Note — • the earliest use oE this proverb is found in the 
Sanskrit work of a Maithila, Govardhanacarya., Vide — Dr. 
Umeaha MUhra's article on “ a’JrRIcft ”, 

VaMli for ] 

f%9?R ( in mod. Maithill. ) 

?R5^f^3|<J:55nr^3TT5[r^(cl. modem Mai.5rf^f5f3nn;^itIC!;^^1« ) 
t aiq 5r(^)f?«5 3 it3t l 
qrf5 l ( cf. mod. Mai. 

STTR I (=«5t?5 
STRJt m I 

ife ff? ft3r ^ 5IT? I 

^ fwft^ II 

( cf. q mqr •“ Blmnati by Maithila V&caspati ) 

^ I 

^ q^RT (=qwr or qnrft i 

o; 3 ( lit,, in mod, Maithilt, to strike by the heels ) cf. 
Vidy&pati gg Nag. Pada 454 

% % arrq;?!! ll % iRi I 
qR? 5ft? iir^ I 
^ 5t3 1 


(VII) Vocabulary : Though many words are common to all languages 
allied to Magadhi, yet there are certain typically Maithill words 
in the Caryas, such as, ( = mod. Mai. or 

(= same Early Maithili and mod. Maithili ); (cf. mod. colloqial 
Mai. =5riPr^^); ( = niod. Mai. ft ) (! Varna- 

ratnakara form; Dr. Shahldullah connects it with Middle Maithilt 
dUfd; may be connected with mod. Mai. ^T§; 

( = mod. Mai. 2^TT^); f ft^^Tr (= mod. Mai. iftdl); (=5115^); 

( = Early Maithili same form in Varna-ratnakara ) 

^rf?; (=mod. Mai. ^m); ^51; ^d; 

t2;d^T55; ( = mod. Mai. sense garden); ^^Id; fit? 

( Vidyftpati e. g. Pada i42 Vidyabhusan and Khagendranath Ed. ); 

(ss sift); q53T ( = Early Mai. Vidy&pati Pada 79 q^SS); *l«H 
(=*PIf, qirff (= VidySpati Pada 7i9); f l|; 3ft; ^1 
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55 iPsf; ^31 (=WIIJt); (=Vidyftpati); 3FJa% (= Vidy&patl)} 
•ft Sanskrit); Etc. 

(VIII) The local colour and imagery in the Cary a language are, as pointed 
out by MM Haraprasad Sastrl, appropriate to the area familiar with 
boats and rivers. I may refer to the other name of Mithila, 
Tirabhukti; to the fact that Mithila was in early years a thoroughly 
marshy land; to the fact that there were several pools and rivers so 
much so that men lived mostly in constant fear of floods — esp. in 
the area near the several beds of the Ko^i and the Ganges; to the 
word nadi or nadl-dlsa in Modern Maithili. As for the imagery from 
cowherd’s life, suffice it to point to the predominantly ahlraot goara 
population of Mithila and to its traditional fame for milk and curd. 

(IX) It is true that Buddhistic thought did not directly enter Mithila, 
but there was nothing in preventing these Siddhas who flourished 
in the south-eastern part of Mithila from using the vernacular of the 
land to attempt to popularise their views. There might have been 
greater response in lower classes of this part of Mithila than we 
know of today. At any rate they gave to it a tradition of Pada-- 
writing which found flowering in vernacular of later date. 

(X) Lastly, it must be borne in mind that Maithili characteristics of the 
Caryas cannot be explained away as mere corruptions of the text 
brought about by the Nepalese and Maithila scribes. Indeed, it 
seems that the fact that these Padas have found so far only Bengali 
editors, accounts for many 'restorations’ and 'improvements* in 
the text being given Bengali garb. A non-Bengali Edition, preferably 
a Maithila Edition, will therefore bring to light the true character 
of the Language of the Caryapadas. 

To sum up, the Language of the Caryapadas seems to represent a Proto- 
Maithiji dialect of the Chika-Chiki area, midway between Standard Maithili and 
Standard Bengali. Certainly it represents the vernacular of the Age, when Maithili, 
Bengali, Assamese or Oriya had not been able to develop fully distinctive features. 



POLYGLOTTISM OF RAHIM 
Prof. P. K. Modi, Nagpur. 


AkbarS was the reign of culture and enlightenment and in his court 
flourished one of the most distinguished poets of his age. This was Khan-l- 
Khanan Abdur-Rahim. He claimed nobility by birth, being the son of Akbar's 
regent and guardian Behram Khan. This, added to his own accomplishmentSi 
secured for him some of the highest positions in the state, and he had opportunity to 
have ample taste of the richness of life in war and peace. The other extreme of life 
also did not remain outside his range of experience. He incurred the displeasure of 
the pleasure-loving successor of Akbar and had to pass some very hard days. 

This wealth of experience has found full expression in the poetry of 
Rahim. His literary ability was of an outstanding order and he could compose 
well in Turkish, Persian, Arabic and. what is surprisingly delightful, also in 
Sanskrit. It is, however, his poetry in Hindi that has made him immortal. He is 
one of the most popular poets with Hindi readers. His * dohas at once dis- 
tinguished by a depth of feeling, clarity of expression and simplicity of style 
all his own, and of which there are hundreds, would be found on the tongue of 
almost every Hindi-reading person. His other famous couplets are what are 
called ^Barbai’ so well adopted for sentimental poetry. All these 

contain poetry of a high order and are well known. 

What is, however, not equally well known is that composition of Rahim 
which, though of not an equally high order from the poetic point of view, is of a 
very particular interest to us from the linguistic point of view. There are certain 
verses attributed to Rahim which are composed in more than one language and 
therefore present a linguistic mosaic, at once interesting and useful. It is my 
purpose here to draw attention to a few of these in the hope that such composi- 
tions would in future be brought to light more and more and attention would be 
paid to their linguistic value. One of these verses is — 

«ti »iqT ^ ^ 1 
3«5 ^?c(l qt ^ II 
at aqqtaai I qll q sir I 

^ qftarfii 5«Ri f^T ^ fiR, <3:^ II 

In this quardruple, the first foot of every line is in Sanskrit, at once simple 
and elegant. In the very first foot, the poet reproduces so well the hush of the 
evening by the repetition of the sound S S SS. In the second line the spirits are 

95 
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mroused by the repetition of the guttural sound and * ranga ’ is brought in as it 
were, at the sight of the young damsel. The next two feet in Sanskrit are as 
simple and matter of fact as the natural feeling of attraction and its expression, 
without any reserve. The counterparts of these Sanskrit feet are in Hindi with a 
fair sprinkling of Urdu words, so that we can very well call it modern Hindu* 
stani, which the * Khadi boli ’ in its simple and original form. ^ and 
are Urdu words, probably of Persian origin, 9^; is Hindi taken directly from 
Sanskrit, while the rest of the expressions are of * Khadi boli * which have 
become * current coin ’ both in Hindi and Urdu. Though other poetry of Rahim 
is in Avadhi, he has here charmingly combined the classics with modernism. 

The second verse which 1 have to introduce is a much richer linguistic mosaic, 
containing as it does samples of no less than ten different languages. It is as follows— 

jrr4t ^ ^ ^ 1 1 

Jtnft SR nte ^ ST It 

arrfsqt SII^ II 

The first foot of this verse is pure and simple Sanskrit. The second 
^ is Hindi of the Avadhi type as both the first and the last words 
indicate, g is Gujrati as unmistakably pointed out by the word 

easily mark out the next foot as Marathi. Though the available 
reading of the next foot is the correct reading appears to be 

^ ^ ( ^ho would now listen ) which is Marwadi. The next foot 

^17 ^ ^ ^ is also Marwadi of the Rajasthani type. In the next sentence 
3 ^^ there again appeared the necessity of amending the text and I 
have suggested * pira ’ in place of * tira ’ This again is Rajasthani. 

t is simple Khadi boli of the latest style. The next two sentences 
iW feSI' ^ are Punjabi. A Punjabi friend of mine suggests 

that the correct reading would be tVl* ^ or ^ and he classifies 

the dialect as Pothohari which is found current in the Rawalpindi district. 

The last sentence is in one of the Dravidian languages. A Telugu reader 
would amend it as translate it as * He came \ A Tamil scholar 

suggests in place of and then the sentence would mean he 

came running But it appears that is also correct as it is a word of the 

Malyalam language. 

Such is the richness of dialectic record that we find in this famous and in 
many respects unique poet of the 16th century. 



SOME SELECTED WORDS 
IN THE CENTRAL RADHA DIALECT 

Shri Panchanan Mondle, Shantiniketan 

I as a Research FeHow of the Visva-Bharati am now engaged in collecting 
.the dialectal vocabularies of the Central Radha ( West Bengal ). In this paper 
I place some of them as specimen. The source form is given is Sanskrit. 

I. OLTALA cf. Old Bengali OHALI ( SarvSnanda’s Tikasarvasvo). 

It means the place where the rain-water falls from the thatched 
roof of a mud- hut. 

3. KENDAL < Skandha -f -ala ( affix ) : 

“ The bordered-back plinth of a mud-hut.” 

3. -ANDO < *ankuta : 

" Carved-headed stick made up of bamboo or wood.” 

4. SALNI ^alakika : 

” The small stick which is generally used in the bullock- cart or in 
the yoke to make the bull yoked.” 

5. ROD < randhra : 

” The round or square hole at the extremeties of the axle of the 
bullock-cart.” 

6. KtJLl < kulyi : 

'* A narrow thoroughfare.” 

7. ROJA rajjtt + -aka ( affix ) : 

” The cord made up of straw which is used in the making of a 
barn-door.” 

8. TAlAI ( > TELAI ) <; tala + ; 

” The seat prepared from the date or palm leaf.” 

9. DENTIA ( ^ DENTE ) < dipavartika : 

” a cow whose extreme top of the horns shines in the dark night.” 

10. JATH ( < o. b. JATHI ) < yasti : 

” a wooden pillar which is ceremonially struck in the centre of a 
newly excavated tank.” 

II. HAMAR ^ harmy&g&ra : 

” a place or structure where newly gathered corn is kept.” 

13. bad < bandha : 

“ an area of small plots of land limited by a low embankment.” 
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13. CAMAJI < carmapairik^ or carmapaftik^ : 

“ a piece of leather which is used to sharpen the edge of a razor 
or knife.** 

1 4. BAT < bMa : 

“ the time when a plough land is ready for cultivation.** 

15. UL ( < UR < o. B. ORA ) < apara : 

** The end, the last limit.** 

16. LABAR ( NABAR ) < o. 6. NAREBARA : 

** a person who talks much but acts little, or who is accustomed to 
empty display.** 

17. HUMTO < ? + vartman or vrtta : 

“ not along beaten track.** 

18. MAI ( KATHA ) ( < M. B. MAHI ) < *madha + : 

“ central post.** 

19. RONA ( o. B. RUNA ) < tugna : 

“ to wither.** 

20. DANGURE < ? : 

“ an earthen vessel used to prepare 

21. DHAURE dhma + vrtia : 

fickle.** 

22. SANGDA < ? : 

**a rythmic process of irrigation by four persons.** 

23. i^INGUTI < irngapattika : 

“ a cord which is tied down by the horns of a cow.** 

24. SOT < samasta : 

all, entire.** 

25. GANGNI < gangapati : 

“ the persons who carry a dead body to the cremation ground.** 

96. ^IAR < ? : 

** a small branch of a tree with roots.** 

27. HAMTO < ? : 

**a ploughland which has not been properly cultivated.** 

28. MAIPAL < mahlpal : 

“the name of species of fine paddy.** 

29. BAOP < ? : 

“ storm with heavy rain.** 

30. AOJ < ? : 

to put the paddy plant in the proper place by a bamboo stick?* 



Section : Tecbnical Sciences > 


Presidential Address 

Girija Praaaima Majumdar, Calcutta. 


GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF PLANT SCIENCES IN ANCIENT INDIA 

I Introduction 

Since Man the Hunter settled down to a pastoral life he became dependent 
on plants for subsistence, clothing material, materials for building and shelter, 
and other essential ingredients of his material comforts. The study of plants and 
plant life, which formed their immediate environment came to hold a prominent 
and formost place in their lives. This utilitarian motive gave the first impetus to 
the scientific study of plants which formed the basis of other allied Sciences, 
such as. Agriculture, Medicine, Arbori-Horticulture • etc. In the life of the 
Science of Botany, as in th? life of all other positive Sciences, there were earlier 
processes suggesting its possiMlities. 

We explore these possibilities in India, and our enquiry begins from the 
unwritten Period of Indian History, and extends to a period when the evidence 
of the development of such sciences is found in the early literature of India. For 
this purpose we divide our discourse into three sections, namely, (i) Pre-Vedic, 
(a)' Vedic.and (3) Post-Vedic Developments. 

II, Pre-Vedlc 

The Pre-Vedic evidence is based on the Neolithic, Iron age, and the 
HarSppa-Mohenjodaro finds, discovered through the efforts of the Archaeologists. 

The first chapter of the history of Man's relation with plants opens in 
India in l^e Neolithic Period. During the beginning of this period he used fruits- 
Mid Ihred on products of Agriculture In the Bellary Neolithic Settlement, disco* 
vered in the Bellary district extending up to Dharwar, evidence has been found 

Q, 19. . : . 97 
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of the existence of “ a large and extensive civiliixition in this area. The people 
aie said to offer stubborn resistance to the invading races from upper India. 
They used to Hue in forests and comprised numerous forest dwelling tribes* That 
they were an agricultural people, at least partially, is proved by the discovery 
of an abundant variety of milling stones, corn crushers, pounding stones, etc. 
Presence of straw in the cinder mounds clearly proves that they used to live in 
thatched houses of some sort. Wood was used along with stones. A piece o! 
wood, beautifully polished and flattened on one side has been recovered from 
the Sitakund Range in Chittagong. Another piece of wood work, a beautiful 
wooden tooth- comb in a perfectly preserved state has been ' found in Guntafeul 
Junction by Mr. Cardew. Prof. P. Mitra of the Calcutta University concludes 
from his extensive studies of the Neolithic finds that these people were agricul- 
turists, and most probably wore clothes ( p. i67 

The Iron Age people! on the other hand, were more pastoral. From 
the finds in the burial sites we know they used millets and riVr, wore clothes 
and knew the art of weaving. They also used daggers with wooden handles. 
Their pottery used to be polished, i. e. glazed with the help of the juice of a 
plant, as in Egypt. Later Neolithic and Iron Age Finds include "spindle whorls 
and traces of cloth". This indicates that the art of weaving was at a flourishing 
state at this period. The land of Punt in the Egyptian ethnological traditions 
has been identified by Scholars with the Malabar Coast of Deccan. From this 
land ebony and other rich woods, incense, balsam, precious metals eta used tp 
be imported into Egypt.J 

The next chapter of the unwritten history of the progress of Indian 
Civilization comes from the Harappa — Mohenjodaro excavation Finds.f This 
is regarded as the pre-Vedic Civilization which existed between 35oo B. C. and 
25oo B. C. The evidence shows that the Indus People had become more 
civilised, built cities and towns, had brisk trade and derived their, wealth from 
agriculture, trade and commerce. 

In the Preface ( p. viii ) to his " Mohenjodaro and the Indus Valley 
Civlization, " Sir John Marshall writes, " One thing that stands out clear and 


* P« Mitra : Prehistoric Culture and Races of India. Jour. Dept. LettersirO* U» 
1920, Vol. I, p. 143. 

t Arch. Sur. Rep. India, 1902-03, 1908 09; and Mr* Rea'a CatalO|^e* 
t Biasing : Prehistorische Topfen ans Indian and Aegypten, lOllrehap* Vlllf 
Brugch’s History of Egypt under^ the Pharoaha See also Budge. — History oiEgypt*. 
Book of the Dead, pp. 145-16. When unguents form Punt are meotioned, and on ^ .192 
spices, Mitra thinks these unguente were made from cafidana* ( From Mitra ) 

I Sir J* Marshall ; Mohenjodaro and the Indus Valley Civiliaatioq» liOad. 
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ttnimstakabie both at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, is that the Civilization 
i^eattd at these two places is not an incipient Civilization, but one already age- 
old and stereotyped on Indian soil with many millenia of human endeavour 
behind it.*’ 

The Indus people lived as we have just seen, in great cities with com- 
tnodidiis housd,. well laid out roads, well built public baths, covered drains, etc. 
They Is ere a w^lthy and rich people, and Sir John thinks that all these became 
possible, because the country was capable of producing food on a large scale, and 
the great river aflforded facilities for irrigation, transport and trade. For trans- 
port beside's boats they used wheeled vehicles drawn by oxen. 

Agriculture implements, grain crushers in plenty have been found. Agri- 
cultural productSi such as, wheats barley^ have been found in the ruins. There is 
undoubted evidence that millets^ dates^ melon, and cotton were cultivated besides 
wheat. and barley^ That vegetables and other fruits formed part of their dietary 
might be inferred even without positive evidence. 


Finds of numerous spindle whorls with remnants of cotton and fabrics, 
and in one case a scrap of cotton material dyed purple, show that cotton was 
extensively cultivated for textile purposes. Indian cotton was known to the 
Babylonians as sinihu and to the Greeks as smdon,^ Heredotus ( iii. io 6 ) 
mentions cotton as peculiar to India. 

Tree worship (PI. cxi i. 387) was practised, and the Pippal is figured as 
an object of veneration on a large number of seals (PI. xii, i6, 20 , 21 , 22 , 25 , 26 ). 
Other sacred trees are also represented but they cannot be identified. Plant 
designs (PI. Ixxx, 4 , 7, i3) ** half realistic, half conventional ” ( Pi. Ixxxviii, 6 , 
12 ) occur on most of the painted pottery. Palm ( PI. xcii, 9 ) is one of the 
common trees for such models, millet ( PI. xcii, 5, 6 ) is another Very natu- 
ralistic. in style. 

Representation of plant forms occur on 12 seals ( nos. 22 , 126 , i67, 3o3, 
3^, 352, 353, 355, 357, 382 , 387, 527 ). Amongst these Acacia arahica, Prosopis 
opicigers are clearly recognised. The trefoil pattern on the robe of statuary has 
. been identided as the leaf of Aegle moi’melos (PI. xcviii ).* 

• From all these we can infer that the Indus Valley People were acquainted 

wUh a large number of plants and plant products, cultivated crops, and certainly 
knew about their general life history and had some sort of a nomenclature and 
desoriptiye terms* for the identification of these plants and their successful pro- 
pagation. For the plants and plant products formed amongst others the main 


Sir J. Marshall : Mohenjodaro and the Indus Valley ^Civilization, Loud, 1931. 
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conunodUies of their trade and commerce, daily food and miderialt lor their 
transport on land and in water. * Thus the foundation of the Setcnce 'of-Betuay 
was already laid. -v !.>)' ’ • 


III Vedic Period 

' i 

The Vedic Indians were definitely a pastoral people settled doyra to e 
peaceful lifea They lived in villages, towns and cities, in fixed dwellings and 
houses. Their food consisted of various preparations of cereals, pulses, vegetables, 
fruits and dairy products. They were mainly an agricultural people and developed 
agriculture to an extent which yielded them in plenty so that hospitality came 
to be regarded as a cardinal virtue ( R. V. X, ii7 ). One of their favourite drinks 
was Soma ( beverage made of Soma plant ) the preparation of which is elaborately 
described in the Rgveda ( IX. 6o ), another was dhanyor-rasa. The Vedas deactibe 
the Vedic Indian perfectly well dressed and caring for dress, so much so, that 
the i^atapatha Brfihmana ( 26/9 ) holds that ** all civilised persons woiild wear 
clothing of some sort '' ( S. B. E. XLIV, p. 69). Even along with the art of 
weaving developed the subsidiary art of washing { mala^ malaga^ vctsahpalpuli). 
They used some sort of footwear ( updnalia ) and also garlands ( sraja) as one 
of the means o! personal decorations. Their houses were furnished with simple 
furniture. They employed conveyances to go from place to place, both for 
ordinary journey and for land transport of merchandise, as they were also a 
busipess people, and in war. The IBgveda mentions three kinds of chariots, and 
for transport by water ships ( nan ) and boats (plava ). 

The Vedic Texts afford enough evidences of both import and exporf trade 
which was carried on in waggons drawn by bullocks ( R. V. VIII, 146, 3o ) etc. 
We find such terms as kraya^ vikraya^ pma^ vasna^ iulka^ iresthl^ samudra^ etc. 
As a cose^uence professional artisans and craftsmen sprang up, such as, car* 
penters, ploughmen, rathakdras and the rest. The standard of weights were 
kr^la and 7}idsa^ and the media of exchange were fashioned alter -md^a and 
kdr^dpma^ all plant products. 

Their pastime consisted in playing dice, performing on the flute ( vind ) abd 
other musical instruments, and hunting, and their weapons,' both for ofienstve and 
defensive purposes, consisted of swords, spears, javellin bows and arrows, etc. 

Agriculture (R. V. IV, 12) became the staple industry, sole source of 
food and universal occupation of the people, which they considered holy and 
dignified; they had recourse to artificial water supply when' neCessary, usiid to 
distribute land by measurement, utilised manures to improve tiSfe fertility 0*1 tlib 
soil, practised rotation of crops, "invoked gods for successful agriculttiire,' ioi 
abundance of rain and grain, for protection of cattle, etc. As a matter of fact the 
picture of the art of cultivation as we get in the hymns of the Vedic literature 
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does not differ materially . {tom the same art practised by the peasants of 
Jn^a today. 

The Consecration of. gardens for public use was a Vedic ceremony ( R. V. 
Ill, 8, iz ). Maintenance of these gardens required some knowledge of plants and 
plant life and planning of the garden. 

^ They practised Medicine. In one of the hymns of Rgveda ( X. 97 ) one 
hundred and seven applications of plants are mentioned to make people free from 
diseases. With the developed a class of people, called ^^> 0 / ( X, 97 ) 

who practised in the bhe^ajas as remedies against maladies, physical and mental. 
Most of the bhe^ajas were derived from Osadkis ( herbaceous plants )• In the 
Atharvaveda ( VIII, 7 ) different herbs and plants are named, classified and 
pfaised only for medicinal purposes. 

The picture of Vedic life as made out above is neither comprehensive nor 
exhaustive. In this short account our main object has been to show that the 
Vedic Indians had good many reasons to acquire a working knowledge of plants 
and plant life. We have given sufficient indications to show that agriculture, 
medicine, arbor i-horticulture, sylviculture, as individual arts and practices, 
developed to a great extent during the Vedic period. 

All these required a knowledge of plants and plant life. At this early 
stage Descriptive Botany, or the External Morphology as it is called, and some 
knowledge of nursing and maintenance of growth of plant ( rudimentary know« 
ledge of plant Physiology ), and the naming and classification of plants became 
necessary for the proper identification of plants and their successful cultivation 
and propagation, particularly so when the number of plants became unusually 
large. An account of the extent of this knowledge is given below. 

1 Morphology : External 

The terms dham^ dhanya and sasya are all used for grains; dh^nft for 
graihls of born, dhdnya for grains in general, and sa^ya for corn generally. 
Dh&h& is always used in plural ( R. V. I, i6, 2 , etc. ). Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad 
( VI, 3, 22 ) enumerates ten cultivated grains { gramydni)^ namely, Vr\khyaiiah^ 
iilorm^k^ avu'-priyangavah^ godhutnah^ masurdhy khalva^ and ktuilakulak 
(i. e. paddy, barley, sesamum, beans, millet, panic seeds, wheel, lentil, 
PKaseolus radiatus and vetches ). Seeds of particular plant formed ^compound 
word with the plant, e. g. iSami-dAanya ( seeds of ^aml ). Sasya used in the 
Atliat^vaveda corresponds to Avestan hahya. Sometimes the word dhmya is used 
as an affix to a word to denote a particular event, such as, dhanyakrt^ meaning 
preparation pi corn, ( R. V. X. 94, i3 ), dhmydda, i. e. corn eating ( horse, Ait. Br. 
y^IIvaa; Sat, Br. XIII, 5% 4, 2 ); a grain of the North Country (?) was named 
masusya in Taiu, Sam. ( III, 8, i4, 6 )• 
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Tae4uta, as rice graitr occurs for the first tiaie in A. V. ( X, 9< 26‘) Paddy 
is described as kar^a ( husked ) and akarrta ■ ( unhusked ) in Taitt ( It ^ 

93 ); tusa lor busk is mentioned in the A. V. ( IX, i6, i6, sq. ); amba and namba 
are used in the i^at. BrSh., and Taitt. Brfth. ( V, 3, 3^, and 1, 8, ip, i, sq. 
respectively ) for a kind of grain; ( they may also mean a wall plant ). ' ^ 

In connection with grains other terms are also used to denote particular 
parts, such as, palSva ior chaS ( A. V..,XII, 3, i9), pat'Sit for sheaf used, id 
plural ( R. V. X, 48, 7 ) and puipa andpulya for shrivelled grain ( A. V.X, 2t63K. 

>•5, I, 

Trees are called vfksa, vana ( R. V. I, 64, so, as; A. V. I, i4, i,.8q. ),, and 
druma (^a^ Br. V, ii; Nirukta IV, i9, etc.); shrubs, vitakhA ^ith spreading 
branches ( A. V. VIII, 7, 4 ); herb, rora ( R. V. I, 5i, 3; X, 79, 3 ). 
denotes a spreading or deliquescent plant ( A. V. VIII, 7, 4 ), stambinl, a bushy 
plant ( ibid ) vratati, a climber ( R. V. VII, 4o, 6), pratbtiavati, a creeper ( A. V. 
VHI, 7, 4 ) and alasala, those spreading on the ground ( A. V. VI, i6, 4 ). 

A plant with a single sheath or spathe is called ekasuhga ( A. V. Vlf, 7, 
4 ), prastpuU%, expanding ( U>id ), plaiuka denotes a fast growing plant as an 
epithet of ( i'at. Br. V, 3, 3, a ), pras&, young shoot o( herb or grass 

( R. V. I, 9S, lo, etc. ), tula, panicled shoot (Taitt. Sam. VII, 3, i9, i; Va). Sam. 
XXII, 28) and ' shoots in general, but particularly the shoot 6{Vr\hi 
Priyangu and Yava. ■ ^atpa is a spreading grass ( Vaj. Sam. XiX, .3, 8; ^at. Br. 
XII, 7, 28 ). The flowering plants are called prasuvar% and prasurab^ ( R. V. X, 
97, 3, i5). 

The trunk of a tree is called (Taitt. Sam. VII, 3, i9, t) plants 

having trunks, kapdiuah ( A, V. VIII, 7, 4 ) ^atakavda, with hundred branches, 
stalks or joints, used in describing Darbha grass ( A. V. XIX, 32, 1 ). ^akM is 
a branch, ( R. V. I, 8, 8, ), skandka, corona of a tree ( R. V. I, 32, 5; A. V. X, 7, 
38 }, stupa, crest or crown over trunk ( R. V. I, 24, 7 ), vcdia, twig of a plant 
( Taitt Sam. VII, 3, i9, t ), iatavalia, sahasravalia ( R. V. 1.11, 8, ti ). for p^spts 
with many twigs, and Hkhandin, crested ones, used, in the description of 
A^vattha and Nyagrodha trees ( A. V. IV, 37, 4). 

A hairy stem is described as lomasa-vasana as in the description on the 
plant Arundhati I A. V. V, 7, 5 ), when golden in colour, hira:i^ya-va'n^a, ( ibid\ 
when twany^ Aort.( R. V. IX, 3, 9, 7, 6, etc. ), when ruddy, arut^a ( R. V. VII, 98,* 
I X and when brown, babhru ( R. V. IX, 33, 2, sq. ). Plants with thorns is desr 
cribed as kantaki. 

The leaf is called /arua (R. V. I, 32, 5), many leaved plants, 
pansa ( A. V. XlX, 32, t ), and a plant with Spotted leaf, dtrapar^i' ( A. V,ll, 
aS, 3 ). A leafless plant is called Garins ( Taitt. Sam, n, 4, 9, 2 , e(c )i 
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The root is called 'fnO/a..( Taitt, Satq, VII, -3i i9, i fibrous roots of 
Darbha ami other grasses, bhi^rimuta ( A. V. VI, 43, 2 ), vaj^a, hanging roots 
( k. y. II, 25; 4 ), &&luka are the edible roots of Lotus ( A. V« IV, 34, 5 ) aiid 
Win, the Lotus fibres ( A. V. IV, 35, 5 ). 

The flower is called /^a'(A. V. VIII, 7,12), a blossoming plant, 
^pli^avat\ mAprasuvarl ( R. V. X, 97, 3, i5 ), and prasurabhi. i. e. having flower 
(ibid ),; siamba is a bunch or cluster of flowers ( A. V. VII, 6, i4 ) and simbal 
la the flower of i^&lmalt tree ( R. V. Ill, 53, 22 ). 

The fruit is called pbala ( Taitt. Sam. VI I, 3, i9, i ), fruitful and fruit** 
bearing plants are called phalinah, phalavat% ( R. V. X, 97, 3, i5; Sad. Br. V. 2 ). 
The fruit of a tree is called vrk^a (Sat. Bn I, i, i, 10). Pippala and pippali 
(pi ) are used for berries ( R. V. I, i64, 20 ) and urvaru for the fruit of 
Cucumber (Pane. Brah. IX, 2,19 ). The seeds are called hija, t.g.Dhmya^ 
35/0 (R. V. V, 53, i3 ). 

A few speeial terms to denote a particular plant or plant parts are also 
mentioned. Thus trr^ for grass in general, also mentioned as a thatching 
material ( R. V. I, x6i, i ), palala^ straw found with mu-palala ( A. V. VIII, 6, 
2), as straw of barley ( A. V. II, 8,3); bundle of grass, especially of 

Darbha (K&th. Saih. XXIII, i ), pinjila, same in Taitt. Sann (VI, 1,1, 7) 
Sumbala occurs in i^at. Brfth ( XII, 5, 2, 3 ) and may mean straw, Nirydsa 
denotes exudation of trees in Taitt, Sam. (II, i, 5, 4 )• 

The parts of complete plant are mentioned in the Atharvaveda ( VIII, 7 ) : 
*'Rich in sweets the roots ^ rich in sweets the tip of them, rich in sweets was the 
middle of the plants ( stem ). rich in sweets the leaf^ rich in sweets the flowers 
of them. (12). Rich in flowers, rich in also those lacking fruits^ like 

joint mothers 27. 

A more systematic account oi the parts of a plant is given in the 
Taittirya Samhita (VIII, 3, i5, i ) and the Vajasaneyi Samhita (XXII, 28) 
where it is said; The plant comprises mula ( root ), the tula ( shoot ), the kwoia 
(stem ), the valkt ( twigs ), pu^a ( flower ) and phala ( fruit ), while trees have in 
addition skandha ( corona ), idkhd ( branches ) and paroa ( leaves ) ( see also 
^ Taitt Sam. VIP, 3, 20; and R. V. I, 8a, 5; A. V. X, 7, 38 ). 

Plimt Association.: Only one or two instances of plant Association are men- 
tioned in the Vedic Literature, Thus Nmlvald or the bed of Reeds, is used 
in the description of a locality in the V&j. Sam. ( XXX, 16 ) and in the Taitt. 

' Brtt. ,( III, 4, 12, t ). Similarly we find that when a place is overgrown with 
’ the locality is described as &ipdlya (Sad. Brah. Ill, i. Cp. also 

'Ai V. VI, li; 3 )• 
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• 2. Morj>hology : Internal ‘ ^ 

The detailed study of internal structures of plants became pessibla only 
alt^ the invention of the microscope as late as the i6th. Century A. D. • . 

In the ^gveda the wood is called d&ru ( R. V. VI, 3, 4 ); T*>tt> Samhitft 
( li, 5, 3, 5. etc. ) distinguished outer and inner bark of a tree, valka and valJ^Uf^ _ 
( III, 7, 4, 2 ) repectively. Bark of a parUcular .tree was referred . to as valka ot' 
that tree, e. g. Par^-valka, i. e. bark of Buiea frondosa. In a later Sa^hitft 
(Kath. XIX ? lo, etc.) we find two words, namely, krmuk and kramuk, 
used for wood. 

f 

The Bfhad&raeyaka Upanifad ( III, 9 ), by an analogy, describes ibe inner 
structure of a stem thus : 

“ The body of the plant is exactly like the body of man, its leaves to the 
pores in the skin, ... the skin of man corresponds to the dry exterior bark of the 
plants. ” ( 234, 28, i ). • . 

"The flesh of the human body answers totheto^am ( soft tissue next 
to skin ) of plants, his nerves standing for the kin^ia ( fibrous tissue in Sakara, 
asm Jute) of plants, both being equally strong. Just ais the bones of man lie 
behind his flesh, so also wood, d&ru, lies behind the ^akara, ( and occupying the 
centre of plants ) the majja ( marrow, pith ) is alike in both ", ( 236, 3o, 3 ). 

Thus the icternal structure of a stem is evidently divided into an outer 
skin ( epidermis and dry bark ), and inner wood, between which stands a soft 
tissue, the bast ( outer and inner ) with strong fibres, the bast fibres. The wood 
encloses a soft pith. 


3. Classification of Plants 

We find definite attempts at cbssification of plants. The Bgveda divides 
plants roughly into three Classes, namely, Vrktas ( trees, R. V. 1, 64, 20, 22 ), 
Otadhis ( herbs useful to man, X, 97 ) and Virudhs ( minor herbs, li 67, 9 ). 
Plants are further subdivided into Vii&kha ( shrubs ), Sosa C herbs ), Vfatati 
( climbers ), Pralanavat* ( Creeper } and AlasilS ( spreading on thfe ground ). 
Two terms, NUagalasal& zxtA are used in connectibn/with Cornfield _ 

weeds ( A. V. VI, 16 }, but the meaning is not clear. All Grasses are separately 
ctassified as Tp^a. Flowering plants are Pt^paoat\ and PrasHvar^, and thh 
fruit bearing, Phalave^, Leafless plants sure placed finder the ifronp Karira. 

The Atharvaveda divides ,^aBa (herhs) into (.expanding 

( one sheathed or spatbed Amiuimli ( having many slalk^* ;Or bran- 
ches ) and ( jointed ). Herbe are also described |n Uie AthvrvKveda 
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( VIII, 7 ) in the following way : The spreading, the bushy, the one spathed, 
the extending herbs, do I address those ( plants ) rich in shoots, jointed, that 
have spreading branches. 4. 

4. Physiology of Plants 

Plant Physiology in a very rudimentary form can also be traced to the 
Vedic Literature. A significant passage in the Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad ( IV, 6, 
X ) tells us that the essence of water is embodied in plants, such as, grasses, 
creepers aud the rest, flowers represent the essence of plants and the essence of 
flowers are fruits, such as paddy, wheat and the rest. 

The Vedic Botanist understood the value of cowdung manure, Karima and 
sakri^ in the nourishment of plants (R. V. I, i6i, lo; A. V. Ill, 3, 4; XIX, 3i, 3; 
XII, 4, 9; Taitt. Sam. VII, i, i9, 3). He also practised * rotation ’ by following 
and by sowing different crops alternately in the same field ( Taitt. Sam. V, i, 7, 
3), to improve the fertility of the soil. Roxburgh believes that for the latter 
practice the Western World is indebted to India. 

Prof. B. Chatterji of the Benares Hindu University, traces the knowledge 
of photosynthesis, i. e. synthesis of food in presence of sunlight, to a couple 
of verses in the Rgveda ( VIII, 43, 9; II, i, i4 ). He thinks that the Vedic people 
had some knowledge of the manufacture of food, the action of light on the process 
and storage of energy in the body of plants. He says, the two points, ( i ) the 
assimilation of potential energy from the Sun and ( 2 ) the special suitability of red, 
orange and yellow rays for the more effective assimilation of plants, i. e. the storage 
of energy in the potential form are definitely suggested in the following hymns 

5h: l ( viii, 43, 9 ) 

^ gf^: II ( ‘1 ) 

II ( 1 IV, I ) 

srnuT: 1 ( s'tw I ) 

The first of these is clearly indicated in the above by the terms, “ garbhe 
scHb-jb^yase **, “ ivam garbham Viriidham and in the whole of the last texts which 
further show that the Sun is the source of energy in the fuel, and that it is the setting 
Sun, i. e. having the less refractive rays, whence the tejah or energy is transformed 
and kept in the potential form which is manifested as fire or heat ”. ( p. 202 

• ••Thy station, Agni, is in the waters, thou clingost to the plants, and 
becoming their embryo, art born again ( i. e. energy stored in seed ). All the benignant 
immortal gods eat the offered oblations through thee as their mouth. Mortals taste the 
flavour ( of all viands ) through thee, thou art born pure, the embryo of plants.** Wilson, 

O.C.-.I4 
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When the above is read with the version of the Brhad&ranyaka Upani^ad 
noted in the beginning, very little occasion for doubt is left in the mind about the 
correctness of the interpretation of Prof. Chatterji. 

IV. Post Vedic Development 

“ Vrksayurveda phalani manoharam »^astratah siddham ** 

We have indicated in the foregoing the genesis of Botany in the pre- 
Vedic Finds, and its development as could be pictured in the Vedic Literature. 
We have sufficient evidence in extant treatises to show that the Sciences of 
Medicine ( Caraka and Susruta Samhitas ), Agriculture ( Krsi, Parasara and K??i 
Samgraha ), Arbori-HorticuUure ( Upavana-Vinoda, in .^arngadhara PaddhatT ), 
were greatly developed in the post-Vedic India. The Science of Botany on 
which all these Sciences are based must have also undergone a corresponding 
process of development. But where is this Science gone ? From the Arthasastra 
and similar other treatises we learn that every good Government used to provide 
the citizens under it public parks, pleasure gardens, hunting forests, etc for 
enjoyment, recreation and sports, all placed under the supervision of Experts or 
Adhyaksas. The consecration of gardens, a Vedic ceremony, and dedication ol 
gardens to gods and to ascetic fraternities were a prevalent practice during the 
Buddhist period. Maintenance of these public gardens and parks, etc. required a 
scientific knowledge of plants, and they were placed under ArUntadkipaiis 
assisted by a band ol trained assistants. 

We may, therefore, accept that Botany developed and existed as a 
separate Science in Hindu India. This Science was called Vrksayurveda^ or as the 
major portion of the medicinal drugs came from plants, it was in the alternative, 
known as the Bhesaja-Vidya. Both these terms occur in ancient Sanskrit Texts : 
The Agni Purana, Brhat Samhita, etc. In the Artha^astra we get. the term, 
Gulmavfksayurveda^ and in a much later text, the Dhanvantari Nighantu, 
the Bhesaja- Vidya. 

Vrksayurveda literally means “ Knowledge of Tree Life, or the Science of 
Plant Life **, and the Gulmavrksayurvedapa, or the Applied Botanist, accordiug 
to the Arthasastra,^ Agni Purana, Brhatsamhita and other Sacred Texts, was 
to learn the art of the collection and selection of seed, selection of soil for 
sowing, the successful germination of seeds, various means ol propagation, such 
as, grafting, cutting, layering etc., planting, nursing, manuring, rotation of 
crops, cultivation under favourable metearological conditions, treatment of 


* srr 

I Supdt. Agri. XXIV, p. 138, Kng, ed. Shyama Sastii. 
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plants in health and diseases, classhcation and identification of plants, location 
of plants for improving the aesthetic and hygienic surroundings of the home- 
stead, and so on. 

The scope of Bhefajavidya has been well defined in the Dhanvantari 
Nighantu. The author says, “ Sometimes several healing vegetables (bhesajas) 
bear one name; sometimes one vegetable bears various names according to its 
class, external features, colour, potency, function { rasa ), effects, properties and 
the rest.** The physician does well to master Bhesajavidya by acquainting him- 
self with the various names of plants in Sanskrit and Prakrit, consulting all 
classes of men, by personal observation, by careful handling as well as by careful 
consideration of the specific characters and sex. *' 

In this quotation* we find the use of a technical term, Bhesaja Vidyft, 
signifying a distinct study of plants and plant life with special reference to 
medicinal properties and uses. Earlier still in the Charaka Sanihita ( Sutra I, 
52-52 ), in an expressed opinion, it is only the man well acquainted with the 
names and external features of plants, and able to use them properly according 
to their properties, is to be called an expert^physician. 

As an illustration we may cite the test to which Bhiksu Atreya the 
celebrated teacher of medicine at the University of Taxila, put his equally 
celebrated pupil Jivaka, afterwards the physician of king Bimbisara. He was in 
the course of examination asked to collect, describe, identify and mention the 
properties of plants that were to be found within iour yojanas of the University 
Town, and this Jivaka did to the entire satisfaction of his Teacher. Unfortunately 
for us, neither the Vrks&yurveda, nor the Bhesaja Vidya, is extant now. 

We may conclude by asking once again — was there anything in India 
approaching the Science of Botany ? Were there any earlier processes which 
enabled the people of this great country of ours, to gain in the knowledge of 
plants and plant life, and the art of application of this knowledge for the 
improvement of the general conditions of life ? 

Our answer is an emphatic Yes. Our ancesters not only lived in the midst 
of plants, but studied them sincerely, thoroughly and scientifically; and built, 
we are sure, a number of sciences as a result of their speculations and study, 
some of which are lost, but some still live in fragmentary condition. Of these 

5 Jir*r sir»i3 ?i»ir l 

I 

^ II 
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sciences, the sciences in which plants had their parts to play, are to be noted 
Botany, Medicine and Agriculture. And we have shown in the forgoing Just the 
beginning, I should say a brilliant beginning, of the Science of Botany. 

Finally, it may be asked, what is the use of our study of the early 
attempts at knowledge of plants which we have so far outgrown. If by use is 
meant tangible material benefit, I should say, there is absolutely no use. But 
beyond and above material use, there is another and a higher use, namely, the 
sense of pride and satisfaction coupled with an inspiration to similar efforts that 
comes from a study of the ageold culture of a people. 

A study of ancient Indian contributions to various Sciences, is further 
useful for a true and continuous history of the Sciences of the World. The 
ordinary histories of such Sciences written by the Europeans trace the begin- 
nings to Greek, or at best to Arab speculations totally ignoring the fact that 
the Arabs and the Greeks were themselves indebted to the Ancient Indians. 

V. Distribution of Plants in the Vedic Texts 

In this Section plants mentioned in the Vedic Literature are distributed as 
they occur in the various Texts. 

I. Samhiias ( i5oo B. C. - looo B. C. ) 

1. Atharvaveda — • Abayu, Aja^rngl, Ala, Alabu, Alapu, AlasalS, ArnuU, 
Andika, Apfimarga, Apar&jita, Aralu, Ar&takT, Aratu, Arka, Arundhatl, 
Advattha, Aukfagandhl, Avaka, Baja, Balbaja, Bhanga, Bilva, CandA, 
Canaka, CitraparnT, Darbha, Kharadarbha, Mrdudarbha, Da^avrksa, 
Durva, Haridra, Islk&, Jangida, Khadira, Khalva, Kiyambu, Kumuda, 
Kustha, Kyambu, Lak^mana, MadavatT, Madhuga, Madhugha, 
Madhuka, MasaparnT, Nalada, Naladr, NarAcT, NllAgasAlA, NllAgalasAlA, 
NilakalasalA, Nispava, Nyagrodha, NyastirkA, PAkadurvA, Par^a, PAtA, 
Pfttha, PllA, Pllu, Pippall, Plaksa, Pramapda, Pr^niparnl, Pupdarlka, 
Puskara, Putirajju, Pwtudru, Putrada, Putrajani, PutrakandA, Sadam- 
puspa, Saha, Sahadevf, Sahamana, i^Aluka, i^amT, j^apa, ^ankbapuspiks, 
^aphaka, ^Ara, j^atavAra, ^ilAcI, /^ilA^IjalA, j^ipAla, i^im&pA, ^^rakva, 
^yamaka, Tala^a, Tar§tagha, Tajadbhanga, Taudi, Tila, Tlrya, 
TrayamAna, Udumbara, Ulapa, Urvarw, UrvAruka, VAnaparnl, Varava, 
Vikankata, Vihalha, Vi^AnakA, Vrlhi, Yastimadhu, Yava. 

t. Kapisthaka — A^vattha. 

3. KAthaka — Adara, Amba, A^vavAra, Badara, Balbaja, Garmut, Jamblla, 
Karira, Kharjiira, Krspala, NAmba, NivAra, Parna, PitudAru, Priyangu, 
Pwtika, ^aml, .^ara, Sugandhitejana, SyAmaka, Udumbara, Vikankata, 
Vrlhi, Yava. 
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4 . Maitreyftnl — Al&bu, Alapu, Asvav&ra, Avaka, Badara, Balbaja, Vilva, 

Garmut, Gavedhuka, Godhtima, Jamblla, Karkandhu, Kar^marya, 
Khadira, Kusa, Ku^tba, Nivara, Parna, Plak^a, Pu^kara, Priyangu» 
Putudru, j^hyamaka, Tila, Tilvaka, Ulapa, Urvarw, Vrihi, Yava. 

5. Rgveda — Aialu, A^vattha, A^vavatl. Bhanga, Darbha, DtZrva, Kakam- 

blra, Karkandhui Ka^a, Khadira, Kimsuka, Kiyambu, Madhuga, Nada, 
Nyagrodha, Pakadfirva, Paraa, Pa^, Patha, Pippalr, Praksa, Pramanda, 
Pundarlka, Pu§kara, i^ada, Sahadeva, i^aireya, ^almall, i^ara, i^imsapa, 
i^Ipala, Soma,'* SomavatT, Spandana, SvadhitT, Syandana, Ulapa, 
Udojasa, UrjayantT, Urvarit, Urvarwka, Vibhitaka, Vi§anaka, Yava. 

6. Samaveda — Prak^a. 

7. Taittirlya — Amba, Avaka, Baiba ja, Bilva, Darbha, Dwrva, Garmut, Gave- 

dhuka, Kar^marya, Khadira, KharjtJra, Masusya, Namba, Nyagrodha, 
Parpa, Plak^a, Praksa, Priyangu, Pundarika, Puskara, PtZtlka, Ptitudru, 
i^almall, /^am!, Sugandhitejana, i^yamaka, Tila, Udumbara, Urvaru, 
Urvarteka, Vikankata, Vrihi, Yava. 

S. Vajasaneyi — Apu, Avaka, Badara, Dwrva, Gavedhuka, Godhuma, Jam- 
bila, Khalva, Karkandhu, Mastera, Nivara, Nyagrodha, Pitudaru, 

I Priyangu, Puskara, i^ada, ^almali, i^yamaka, Tila, Upavaka, Urvaru, 

Urvaruka, Vrihi, Yava. 

II. NiruJUa — Islka, Kulmasa, Nada, Pramauda, Puskara, i^ara. 

III. Brahmanas ( looo B. C. - 8oo B. C ) 

1. Aitareya — Bilva, Durva, Khadira, Nyagrodha, PaUsa, Pitudaru, Plakfa, 
Priyangu, Puskara, Sahadeva, i^rekaparpa, Sugandhitejana, Udumbara, 
Vrihi. 

а. Jaiminiya Up. •— Amala, Badara, Bimba, Islka, Karkandhu, Ulapa, Vrihk 

3. Kau^itakl — Palada, ^^yamaka, Yava. 

4. Pawcavim^ati — Parpa, Pitudaru, Praprotha, Pundarika, Putika, ^almalT, 

Sugandhitejana, Udumbara, Urvaruka, Varapa. 

5. Sadvimi^a — Sar^apa, .^ipala, Tilvaka, 

б. S&mavidh&na — Saha, Sahadevl. 

7. i^atapatha — Adara, Adhyapda, Ap&m&rga, Arka, A^magandha, A^vattba, 
Avaka, Badara, Balbaja, Bilva, Durva, Gavedhuka, Godhuma, Haridru, 
Islka, Karkandhu, Karira, Karsmarya, Khadira, Ku^a, Namba, Nivara, 
Nyagrodha, Palasa, Parpa, Pippala, Pitudaru, Plaksa, PrspiparpT, 
Pup4arlka, Pui^kara, Putika, Rajjudala, Sahadeva, i^almalT, i^aml, 
i^apa, i^ara, Sphurjaka, Sugandhitejana, i^yamaka, Tila, Tilvaka, 
Udumbara, Upavaka, Urvaru, Urvaruka, U§apa, Varapa, Vikankata, 
Vrihi. 
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8. Taittirlya — Badara, Gavedhukft, Godhwma, Kr?9ala, Kufe, Mastisya, 
Nivara, Parna, Plak^a, Priyangu, Pundarlka, Pu^k^ra, SamT, Sreka- 
parna, Vrihi, Yava. 

IV. Armyaka 

X. Aitareya — Mawjistha, Nalada, Naladi, Prak?a, Pundarlka. 

2 . Sftnkhftyana — Bilva, Bhanga, Eranda, Is!k&, Khadira, Ma^jistha, Nalada. 

Naladi, Tila. 

3. Taittiriya — Arundhati, Kasa, Kiyambu, Pakadurva. 

V. Upanisad ( 8oo B. C. - 600 B. C. ) 

1. Brhadfiranyaka — Anu, Godht7nia, Khalakula, Khalva, Mas^^ra, M&fa, 

Pippala, Priyangu, Pundarlka, Puskara, .^ara, Tila, Vrihi, Yava. 

2. Chandogya — Amala, Amalaka, A^vattha, Isika, Kulmasa, Nyagrodha, 

Palasa, Pundarlka, Sarsapa, L^yamaka, Tila, Vrihi, Yava. 

3. Katha — • Isika. 

4. Kau^Uaka — Asvattha. 

5. Mundaka — Pippala. 

6. i^veta^vatara — Pippala. 

VI. Sutras ( 4oo B. C. ) 

i 

1. Apastamba Srauta — Rohitaka, i^aphaka. 

2. A^valayana Grhya — Avaka. 

3. Katyayana Srauta — Adara, Prsniparnl. 

4. Kau^itaka — Ala, Pala, Pramandani, Putirajju, 5ila5^jala, Syandana 

Tajadbhanga. 

5. Sahkhayana Srauta — Sarsapa. 

VI. Locale of the Vedic Flora 

Hooker* has divided India proper floristically into six major Provinces, 
each characterised by ten dominant Families of Flowering Plants. Of these six 
we are here concerned with only three, namely, The Western Himalayan, The 
Indus Plain and The Upper Gangetic Plain. 

The Western Himalayan Province extends from Kumaun to Chitral. The 
Indus Plain includes the Punjab, Sind, Raiputana west of the Aravali Ranges 
and the Jamuna river, Cutch and Gujarat, and the Upper Gangetic dry valley 
from the Aravalli Hills and the Jamuna to the Kosi river. 

Three or four species of the Vedic Flora, namely, Pinus sp., Cedrus sp. 
Nymphaea alba and Saussurea sp., point to the outskirts of the Western 
Himalayan Province bordering on the province of the Indus Plain. The species 
of Acacia^ Anogeissus^ Balsamodendro7i mukul ( rare ), Prasopis spicigers^ and 


Hooker : A sketch of the Flora of British India, Lond. 1904. 
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Phoenix sylvestris are common to the border oi both the Upper Gangetic and the 
Indus PUln provinces of Hooker. The following trees, shrubs and herbs constitute 
the typical and conspicuous plants of the Flora of the Indus Plain : Bombax mala- 
baricumt Odina wodier^ Aegle marmelos^ Balsamodendron mukul^ Acacia 
catechu^ Spp. of Dalbergia^ Mimosa and Anogcissus^ Cordia myxa^ Phoenix 
sylvestris^ Spp. of Euphorbia^ Capparideae^ Zisyphus, Calotrcpis, Ephedra^ 
Peripioca, Cascuta, and the herbaceous species of Cucurbitaceae, Crucifer ae^ 
Amarantaceae^ and Chenopodiaceae, The Gramineac or the Grass Family contri- 
butes the largest number of species including the characteristic odorous species 
of Andropogovi to the Vedic Flora, and the Legnminoseae occupies the second 
place in this respect. To the above list may be added the four Ficus species, 
namely, F, religiosa^ F, bengalensis^ F. infecloria^ and F, glomerata^ 
and the Butea frondosa. All these plants and many more occur in the 
Vedic Literature. 

From a study of the Vedic Flora we can tentatively fix its Locale to the 
Indus Plain proper, and we see indications that during the Aranyaka and 
Upanisadic periods the Vedic Indians had migrated both southwards and 
eastwards. 

^ ^ fcRq 1 

^ 3Ttqrsi!J II 

Appendix A 

Some of the occupations, professions and items in Vedic India in which 
plants and plant products were used : 

1. Agriculture ; — became the universal occupation of the Vedic people. 

2. Cattle and horse ; — their shed and fodder. 

3. House and Furniture : — Agara^ aksu ( wicker basket ), upavarhana ( pillow ), 

upamit ( pillar ), upasiarana ( coverlet ), talpa ( bed ), tr^a ( grass for 
thatching ), dur ( door ), paryahka ( seat ), durya ( door post ), 
prostha { bench ), vahya ( couch ), kiyana ( couch ), sikya ( sling ), 
pyfha ( stool ). 

4. Utensils : — Amatra ( some vessel ), ahdva ( bucket ), asecana ( vessel for 

liquid ), ukhu ( cooking pot ), udafuana ( bucket ), juhu ( laddie ), dru 
( wooden vessel ), dhaviha ( fan ), parivapana ( winnowing fan ), 
pavana (winnowing basket or sieve), ^wz7«(wood dish), bkithi 
( mat of split reed ), muta^ mutuka ( basket ), sahku ( peg ), surpa 
( wicker work basket ), ( crate ). 

5. Food and Drink Ap^a ( cakes ), odayia ( mess ), karambha ( gruel ), 

kilala ( sweet drink ), dhmyarasa (rice drink, A. V. II, 26, 5 ), /few- 
raudana ( rice porridge ), pakli ( cake ), parivapa ( fried grain ), pMa 
( floor balls ), pitu ( food ), iaktu ( groat ). mtidgaudana ( rice cooked 
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with beans ), Hlaudana ( rice cooked with sesamum ), yavigu ( barley 
gruel ), soma ( drink ). The fire for cooking and other purposes was 
obtained from arcto^i, i. e. fire wood. 

6. Dress and clothing Cotton is suggested only once, sandal ( upinaha ), 

turban and garment which was embroidered, Sraja ( garland ). 

7. Conveyances'. — Ratka, syaniana^ bridal chariot; the parts of a ratha are c^s»a 

(axle), pin, pole, seat, wheel, yoke, etc; n&u (ships), (boats), the 
parts are : aritra ( oars ), dyumna ( raft ), tnmia ( rodder ), etc. 

8. Trade and Commerce ' We find mention of such terms as kraya, vikraya, 

gam, pava, pavi, va^ij, vasna, iulka, irestM, samttdra. Agricultural 
produce perhaps formed the bulk of merchandise. In the currency 
kffvala and maaa used as standard weights. 

9. Medicine : — With bheaajas ( medicinal herbs ) sprang up a class of people 

called Bhiaaj, who practised in the bhe^ajas as remedies against 
maladies, physical and mental. Most of the bhe;ajas were derived 
from <mdhis. In the Rgveda io7 applications of plants are mentioned 
(X,97) to make people free from diseases. In the hymns of the Atharva* 
veda ( VIII, 7 ) different herbs and plants are named, classified and 
praised only for their medicinal properties. 

10. Coffin : — used to be made from afaru by hollowing it ( A. V. XVllI, 3, 35 

BrhaddevatA, V, 83 ). 

11. Pastime The vedic Indians spent their leisure hours by playing with dice, 

hunting, and also by cultivating music, vocal and instrumental. Dice 
was made of VibhMaka fruits ( R. V. VII, 86, 6; X. 34, i; A. V. 
Paipp. XX, 4, 6 ). 

The musical instruments comprised Adambara ( drum ), karkari 
(lute), kmda viva (lute), dundubhi (drum), nadi (reed dote), 
vanaspati ( drum ), viv^ ( lute ). 

13. Weapons, Offensive and Defensive'. — Dhanu ( bow ), nisanghcdhi ( quiver ), 
parcdu (arrow), bava (arrow), asi (sword), ayudha (weapon), dhvaji 
( banner ), ratha ( chariot ), iara (reed for arrow shaft ). 

i3. Occupations Adambaraghata ( drum beater ), kantakakikan ( worker in 
thorns), jy&kara (bow maker), taimn (carpenter), kinida 
( ploughman ), kraivala ( plougher ), tvastr ( carpenter ), dirvahdra 
( gatherer of wood ), nSvSya ( boatmen ), bidalakSri ( basket maker ), 
rajayitri ( dyer ), vanapa ( forest guardian ), vapa ( sower ), vayatri 
(weaver), vanija (merchant), vaya (weaver), vWtg&thin (lute 
player ), dHnyakrt ( winnower ), sambin ( ferryman ), and dhamffiHra 
( bow maker ). 



ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Girija Pratanna Majumdar, Calcutta 


We have recorded elsewhere* the evidence that the Neolithic Indian 
was primarily an agriculturist and used to live in thatched houses and most pro- 
baUy wore clothes of some sort. 

The Iron Age people of India were more advanced; rice, millet, cotton 
fabrics and other agricultural produce have been found in their burial sites. They 
were a civilized people, and had maritime interccurse with Egypt, and their 
trade consisted of spices, unguents, ebony and other rich woods amongst others. 

But the excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro have brought out 
undoubted evidence of brisk agriculture, and that barley, wheat, millet, melon, 
dates, cotton, fruits and other vegetables were cultivated, and the wealth of 
these Indus Valley people was derived mainly from agriculture and trade. 

When we come to the Vedic period we find that agriculture has becom^ 
the universal occupation of the Vedic Indians. They developed agriculture to an 
extent which yielded them plenty, so that hospitality came to be regarded as a 
cardinal virtue ( R. V. X, ii7 ). 

" He who possessed of food, hardens his heart against the feeble man 
craving for nourishment, against the sufferer coming to him for help, and 
pursues ( his own enjoyment even ) before him, that man finds no cosoler. 

''The inhospitable man acquires food in vain, I speak the truth, it verily is 
his death. He cherishes not Aryaman, nor a friend : he who eats alone 
is nothing but a sinner." 

Agriculture needs the cultivator, the soil to be cultivated, and the imple* 
ments with which to cultivate. Evidence of all these we find in the Vedic texts. 
Importance of agriculture is stressed in the Rgveda ( X, 34, 13; ti7, 7 ). The R;is 
rqfarded agriculture as a holy and dignified occupation ( R. V. IV, 57 ). 

"May the herbs (of the field) be sweet fonts, may the heavens, the 
waters, the firmament be kind to os, may the Lord of the field be 
gracious to us, let us undeterred ( by foes ) have recourse to him. 

" May the oxen ( draw happily ), the men ( labour ] happily, the plough 
furrow happily, may the traces bind happily, wield the goat happily. 

• Majumdar : Presidential Address, Section of Technical Sciences, Proc. IStb 
All India Oriental Confr.) 1940 

b.o... IS ii3 
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“ May the ploughshares break up our land happily, may the ploughmen 
go happily with the oxen, may Parjanya ( water ) the earth with sweet 
showers happily; grant Suna and Sira prosperity to us.” 

From another hymn ( R, V. X. loi ) it appears that they had recourse to 
artificial water supply when necessary, and used horses, and the fundamental 
principles of agriculture were known to them. 

” Harness the ploughs, fit on the yokes, now that the womb of the earth 
is ready sow the seeds therein, and through our praise may there be 
abundant food, may ( the grain ) fall ripe towards the sickle.” . , 

For successful cultivation soil was repeatedly ploughed ( R. V. I, a3,. i5 ), 
principles of irrigation were understood ( X, 99, 4 ), rotation by fallowing was 
practised ( VlII. 9i, 5-6), and to improve the fertility of the soil cqw dung 
manure ( sakft^ I, i6i, lo ) was applied. The cattle was well looked after and 
grazed on good pastures ( VI, a8, 7 — ” grazing upon good pasture and drinking 
pure water at accessible ponds ” ). Barley was the staple crop grown ( I, ii7, 2i; 
II, |4, ii; etc. ). The grains were collected, threshed on the threshing fioor 
fX, 48, 7), winnowed with a sieve ( X, 7i, 2 ), and finally stored in a granary 
( II, i4, 11 ). The lands used to be distributed among cultivators by measurement 
( ” measure the land with a rod ” — R. V. vol. i p. 56. Wilson. Eng. ed. ). Ripe 
grains in the field were protected against birds ( ” the husbandman calls out 
when keeping the birds off the ripe grain ”• R. V. X, 68, i ) and the distribution 
of the six seasons in the year for practical purposes was known ( I, 23, i5, — 
” Verily he has brought to me, successively the six ( seasons ) etc.” ). 

In the Atharvaveda the whole process of agriculture appears sanctified 
with a hallow of Divinity. Hymns are recited for successful agriculture ( III, i7, 
p. ii4 ). ” Scatter the seeds in prepared womb ” harness the plough etc. 
We find the same mode of ploughing the Und, preparing the womb of earth, 
broadcasting the seeds, cutting the corn with the same sickle when they are 
ripe. The hymn 24 is addressed to the god of Plenty so that he might favour the 
worshippers with abundance of gram. Hymn i5 ( Bk. IV. p. i72 ) conveys a 
beautiful tribute to rain, — ” let the mighty liberal ones cause to behold together; 
let the juices of the waters attach themselves to the herbs; let gushes of rain 

gladden the earth, let herbs of all forms be bom here and there let the 

herbs become full of delight with the coming of rainy season.” Hymn 5o ( Bk. 
VI. p. 3x7 ) enumerates the animal enemies of corn,* and invokes the Divine 

* The Kausika SQtra of the A. Y. enumerates the following enemies; Ed. 
Bloomfield, Jour. Amer. Oriental Soo, Vol. XIV, 1800. 

Khandika. 60, ( 7 ) — Sarpavrlcikadvidaihlakama^akabhramarabhfimikT^krmayab ( 
Eteeftip bhayam na bhavati. p. S5i 

” 61, (17- 22) — Mfi^HkapatafigalalabhahariQararQfalyidlni sasyavififtlakiof,* 

mfifaka^alabhapatafigatittit)haki^akakotikfthari9arfirfifalyaka* 
gOBedhftgokrmyftdievaetayanara p. 866 
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aid for their destruction; and two more hymns ( Bk. Vi, 59, p. 325; Bk. IV, 21 , 
p. i87 ) are devoted to the protection and praise of the cattle. 

“ Richjn progeny, shining in good pasture, drinking clear water at a 
good watering place, etc. ( A. V. IV. 21 . 7 ). 

Manuring as a general practice has been mentioned (XIX, 3i, 3); cow 
dung {sakri ) was recommended (Rich in manure, rich in fruits, etc., XII, 4, 9), 
but later cow dung was found to give better result when dried before appli- 
cation ( kar^Ut III, i4, 3-4; XIX, 3i, 3 ). This shows that they understood the 
value of natural manure of animals in the field ( Cp. Zimmer, Altindischen Leben, 
236 ). The application of kar^a was also recommended in the i^atapatha 
Br&hmapa ( If. i, i7 ). and Taittirlya Samhita ( VII, i, i9, 3, etc. ) 

We have already seen that to improve the fertility of the soil by rotation 
fallowing was practised during the Rgvedic period ( R. V. Vill, 9i, 5-6 ), but the 
Taittiriya Samhita«( V, i, 7, 37 ) recommended “ rotation of crops ” by sowing 
different crops alternately on the same field, i. e. rice in summer and pulses in 
winter ( dvih ^amvatsarasya sasyam pacyate ). The Yuktikalpataru, a much later 
work, gave the following reason why the rotation should be practised : 

^ 1 
u;^i II ( 4i-42 ) 

Rotation of crops was thus known and ** to India Dr. Roxburgh be« 
lieves ** the Western World to be indebted for this system Rice, barley and 
sesamum were the grains cultivated, (VI. i4o. 2 ). 

In the i^^atapatha Brahmapa a detailed description of the agricultural 
operations, such as, kr^ntaK vapanlah^ lunantah^ and mniantah ( ploughing, 
sowing, reaping and threshing ) are given, manuring for the improvement of the 
yield was resorted to, irrigation ( khaniira ) done where necessary. Ripe grain 
was cut with ddira, iriv^i ( sickle ), bound in bundles ( parsa threshed on 
granary floor ( kliala)^ sieved { titaii ), or winnowed ( surpa), the winnowers were 
called dhdnyakri; the grains were measured in a vessel ( urdara ), and stored in 
a granary ( dhamdhmi ), The ploughland was called nrvarCi or kseira^ manure 
( sakri^ kar%9a ) was used, irrigation ( klianitra) practised. The plough { Idhgala^ 
sira ) was drawn by oxen, teams of six, eight or even twelve being employed.* 

The cereals cultivated were yava, vrthi, upavdka, mu, godhuma^ nxvdra^ 
Priyangu^ iydmdka and pulses were mudga, mdsa and masura. For oil and food 
they cultivated tila, vegetables and fruits, such as, urvdru^ urvdruka. Fruit trees 
were plentiful and fruits were plucked ripe ( R. V. III. 45. 4 ), pakva- 

idMdI. ( R. V, I. I. 8. 8 ) or vrk^-pakva ( R. V. IV. 20 . 5; A. V. XX. 127. 4 ). 


• See Vedio Index, Vol. I, p. 182. Translation of Vedio Texts are from 
Wilton's Edition. 
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The Vajasaneyi SamhitA ( i8. X2 ) mentions vrlhif yava^ mdsa^ iilat fHuiiga\ 
kaldyn, priyahgu^ godhdma^ putsura etc., and the Brhadftrapyaka Upani^ad 
mentions ten village seeds ( grdmydni namely, Vriktt yava^ iila^ md^t 
pHyangu, godhuma^ masuta^ kluilva and khalakula ( vetch ). 

Seasons of agricultnre were also mentioned ( R. V. I. a3. i5 ). Taitt. Sam. 
recommends that yava is reaped in summer being sown in winter, vrxhi in autumn 
being sown in the beginning of rains; mudga^ wio«a and tila are planted in time 
in summer rains, ripe in winter and the cool season. 

“ ( He gave to the spring the sap ), to the hot season the barley, to the 
rains plants, to autumn rice, beans, and sesamun to winter and the cool 
season ** ( VII. a. lo. 2 ). 

Two harvests ( sasya ) a year were gathered ( Taitr. Sam. V. i. 73 ), winter 
crops in the month of March, April. Excessive rain or drought might damage 
the crops. The Atharvaveda ( VI. 5o. i42; VII. ii ) prescribes spell to prevent 
the evils which are also enumerated : moles, birds, various kinds of reptiles 
( upakvasa^ tabhya^ idrda^ etc. j injure the young shoots.* Definite mention of 
** blight” and” mildew” as diseases o! corn and sugarcane, we get in the 
Vinaya Texts during the Buddhist period ( C. X x. 6 ). 

It is not my purpose here to go into details of later development of the 
Agricultural Science in Hindu India, but I cannot help mentioning the existence 
of a very valuable treatise called Kr$i~Para^ara or Kr^i-Samgraha of uncertain 
date.! This treatise is devoted principally to the cultivation of paddy and 
secondarily, to other things concerning successful agriculture. It throws a flood 
of light upon the perfection attained by the art of agriculture in ancient India. 

It deals with such topics as meteorological observations leading to the 
prediction of scarcity, drought and abundance of rain, superintendence of the 
field and its produce; tending of the herd needed for cultivation, preparation and 
application of manure, the construction of agricultural implements, collection of 
seeds, sowing, harvesting, etc., etc. This treatise is all comprehensive being full 
of a large number of pregnant aphorisms relating to the minutest particulars of 
agricultural processes regarding rules for the removal of weeds from paddy 
fields, rules for the transplantation of paddy seedlings, for proper drainage, 
irrigation of rice fields, etc.{ 


• Ibid, p. 183. 

t Bhattotpala, the Commentator of Varahamihira*8 BrbatBaihhit& in explain* 
ing the prescriptions in the Section on Vrksayurveda, has elucidated the points by 
certain quotations from three earlier authors, namely, Kft|yapa, ParAlara, and 
^Arasvata. The authorship of the treatise is ascribed to the second author* 
t Kl?i-Parasata is being edited by the author. 



ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCIENCE OF ARBOR! 
HORTICULTURE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Girija Prasanna Majumdar, Calcutta 


The Science of plant life, or Vrk;&yurveda, was a distinctly cotnprehen* 
aive Science, a branch of which dealing with the construction and maintenance 
of gardens is only referred to here. The Science of Arbori-Horticulture existed 
in India since the Rgvedic times. It played an important part in later days in 
Public Administration, Public parks and pleasure gardens were provided by the 
Government ( Artha^stra, i^ukranlti, and K&mandakiniti ) for health, recreation 
and enjoyment of the public. 

All decent houses ( Vatsayana K&masutra ) and palaces o! kings had 
pleasure gardens attached to them. These were well laid out, kept in perfect 
order and placed in charge of well trained Experts, or AramUdhipatis. In ancient 
dramas and epics and amatory poems flowers and flower gardens played 
important parts, and a special class of artists, mSilakaras, nialms, came into 
being enjoying protection of the State ( i^ukra. If, 83 ). 

The construction of a garden and its dedication to public use is mefitioned 
as early as in the Vedic period ( R. V. III. 8. ii ). Sankhayana in his Grhya 
Sfitra described this Vedic ceremony under " The consecration of a garden " 
( V. 3. 2 . et. sqq. ). Though ^ukranlti is of a much later date we find that apart 
from pleasure gardens adjoining a dwelling house the parks and pleasure gardens 
used to be regarded as important features of Social life in Ancient India. ** They 
were important enough to have given rise to special classes of skilled artisans 
who were given patronage and protection by the State (^ukra. II. 83). The 
artisans used to construct parks, artificial forests and pleasure gardens."* The 
parks were meant for health, recreation, enjoyment, etc., and constituted a 
spending department of the Government, pure and simple. The gardens and parks 
were in charge of Superintendents ( II, 200 ). He was to know the causes of the 
growth ( II, 3i7-i9 ), and development of flowers and fruits, the method of plan* 
ting and curing trees by the administration of proper soil and water at the 
suitable time, and the various uses of the plants as medicinal drugs. He was 
assisted by gardeners whose business it was to collect flowers and fruits after 
having duly nourished the plants with care ( II, 345^6 ). The knowledge of 


* i^kraniti, S. B. H. XVI, edited by Ssrkar. 
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grafting was one of the qualifications of the gardener and it came to be regarded 
as one of the 64 kalas^ or arts ( IV, iii, i44 ). 

A typical garden attached to a dwelling house is described in the Vatsftyana 
K^masutra. It says : attached to every house there should be a yrksavdfUd^ or 
puspavdftkd, a garden with wide grounds where flowering plants and fruit trees 
can grow, as well as vegetables. A well, or tank, large or small, should be 
excavated in the middle ( niadhye kupam vdp%m dirghikdm vd khmayei ). The 
garden should be in charge of the mistress of the house. She is to duly procure 
seeds of common kitchen vegetables and medicinal herbs, such as mulaka^ irapusa^ 
dluka, pdlahk\ damanaka^ dmrdtaka, ervdrnka^ vdrtdka^ kmmdiy}a^ aldvu^ iuram% 
iukandsd, svayamgupia, iilapamtka^ agnimanthat laiuna^ paldi^u and such 
others .••••• ( pald-Q^du prabhrtindm sarvatisadhindvca byagrahwam kdle vdpaka )» 
The direction is also given as to how greens and vegetables are to be reared in 
specially prepared beds, sugarcane in clumps, stunted shrubs of mustard jxraka^ 
ajamoda^ iatapmpa and similar herbs in patches, and the dark Tamdla tress in 
groves {pariputesu ca hariiaidkavaprdniksustambajj'xraka’-sar^pdjamoda-iat- 
apuipatamdla-gulmdnka kdrayet ), The flowering plants recommended comprise 
Kubjaka, Amalaka, Mallikd, jail, Kurantaka, Navamallikd, Tagam, Nandyd* 
varta^ Japd^ etc.; the shrubs, include Bdlaka, UHra^ and other grasses which yield 
fragrant leaves and roots. The garden is also to be provided with bowers and 
vine groves ( vrk^avdtikdm mrdvlkdmaniapam ) with raised platforms here and 
there for rest and recreation ( kubjakdmalakamallikdjUxkurantakanavamdli^ 
kdiagaranandydvarlajapdgulmdnanydmka bahupuspat balakoixrakapdtdlikdmka 
vrksavdtikdydnka sthmdildni mafiojndnt kdrayet ). A swing too is to be fitted on 
a spot well guarded from the sun by a leafy canopy ( svdstlrndpre^^khAdold 
vfksavdtikdydpi sampracchdydj The text speaks indeed of an abandunce of 
various flowers to be artfully arranged, here and there.* 

The garden within the homestead of Vasantasenft was a paragon of 
beauty. The flower beds were all artistically laid out and various trees planted, 
some heavy foliaged with swings hung from their branches. The golden Yuthikd, 
the &ephdlikd, Mallikd, Mdlai\ the Navamallikd, the Kurtivaka^ and Mddhavx 
were the sweet and fragrant flowering plants with their flowers that had lent 
charm to the garden. The tanks were charmingly adorned with red and white 
Lotuses and Lilies. The Akka trees with their red flowers in bunches stood up 
here and there like posted soldiers.! 

In the Buddhist literature we find description of the pleasure gardens 
of kings Bimbisara and Asoka, as special places of diversion. Such gardens 


* Social Life in Ancient India, Chakludar, G. L Soc, Series. Text* Madau 
Pal £d. Calcutta. 


t Mrccbaka^ika, Gh. IV, 28-80, ed. Haridas Siddhantav&glfo. 
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were full of shady and flowery arbors. The Venuvana and ftmba-vana 
in the vicinity of Rajagrha, the Mahfivana near Ves&li, the Nigrodh&rama 
near KapilavastUi and the Jetavana in the outskirts of i^ravasti, were all Royal 
gardens, but later opened to all chance visitors. Queen Mallika's garden at 
i^r&vasti was beautifully enclosed on all sides by rows of Tinduka^ or Timbaru 
trees. It. was a flower and fruit garden, as well as a park, provided with sheds. 
Subsequently these gardens were converted into permanent retreats for the 
wanderers of different Orders. 

The A^okavanik&* which was R&vana's pleasance, was the best, a 
graphic description of it is found in the Ramayana ( Sund. Chps. XIV, XV ). It 
was surrounded by a wall. Within the enclosure was a sylvan grove with the 
iSd/a, Aioka^ Bhavya^ Campaka^ Uddalaka^ Naga^ and the Mango trees, all in 
blossoms in season. The grove was surrounded by artificial mounds and contained 
herds of deer and many sweet singing birds. The place was surrounded by many 
kinds of trees, and the earth appeared beautiful strewn with heaps of fragrant 
and charming floweis fallen from the trees. Nearby were tanks, large and of 
various other sizes with transparent and sweet water, fitted with bathing ghats 
having beautifully made steps set with jewels and crystal posts. The bank was 
artistically lined with columns of trees while the watery portion looked 
exceptionally beautiful with full blown Lotuses and Lilies. The tank served as 
a special retreat for geese, swans, cakraviikas, and a host of other aquatic birds. 
The trees on the banks were entwined with hundreds of creepers having flowering 
Sant<ina and Karavwa as diversions. Not far from these series of tanks was a 
hill with beautiful and wonderful peak. All elevations of this picturesque hill 
were decked with trees and hilly abodes { Hl^grha ). A long and beautiful stream 
of clear and sweet water issuing from this hill flowed through this garden. Its 
banks were artistically lined with trees with many hanging branches and creepers 
that touched the water. Besides the hill was a lotus pond gay with many birds. 
There was also to be seen a big tank full of cool water. Its steps were all jewels 
being set with stones, and around were many palatial buildings all made as 
though by the hands of Vi^vakarma himself. Everywhere were to be seen rows 
of artificial mounds and flowery groves. The fruit and flower trees had golden 
and silver pavements, and terraces at their bases. A large ^msapa tree with 
spreading branches and adorned with big foliage and entwined with creepers and 
fitted with a golden terrace at the base added much charm to the scenary 
(Sund. Ch. XIV, 1-S2). 

At another place thfs garden is compared with the Nandanavana, the 
Celestial garden, containing various animals and birds, palaces and mansions, 

* RftmSyana, Sundaraksnda. 
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adorned with ponds abounding in beautiful Lotuses and Water LilieSi provided 
with many comfortable seats, sylvan retreats, bowers and arbors with beautiful 
flowers of all seasons and fruit trees. The Kam^ikdras^ the Kimiukas^ the 
Punn^gas^ &apiaparna%^ Campakas and the A^ka trees were in flowers, and so 
on(Sund. ch.XV). 

Our object is to show that the art of Arbori -Horticulture attained to a 
great perfection in Ancient India. We have no treatises extant on this subject, 
but we have a small chapter, the Upavana Vinoda, as a part of Vrk^&yurveda, in 
i^&rngadhara's encyclopaedic work, the i^arhgadhara Paddhati, of the x3th 
century A. D. xThis chapter treats of Arbori-Horticulture, and discusses the 
following topics : ( i ) Glory of trees, ( 2 ) Good and Evil Omens relating to 
residence near trees, ( 3 ) Selection of soil, ( 4 ) Cassiflcation of plants, ( 5 ) Sowing 
of seeds, ( 6 ) The process of planting, ( 7 ) Watering of plants ( after planting ), 
( 8 ) Rules for the protection of plants, ( 0 ) Construction of garden house, 
( 10 } Examination of the soil where wells (for watering) are to be dug, 
( II ) Rules for the nourishment of plants, ( 12 ) Kmapa water ( recipe lor a 
nutrient solution ), ( i3 ) Treatment of plants in diseases and health, ( i4 ) Bota- 
nical marvels, and ( i5 } Ascertainments of the prices of things based on certain 
signs developed in plants.* 


Upavana-Vinoda, edited and translated by Majumdar. 
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Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Let me thank you at the outset for the honour you have done me in 
electing me as the president of the Dravidian Section which has been formed for 
the first time at this, the i3th Session of the Oriental Conference. It is an honour 
which I value greatly; but the duty it imposes opon me is indeed onerous. I hope, 
however, you will extend your kind co-operation enabling me to carry out 
my task successfully. 

A separate section for the Dravidian languages has long been a necessity. 
Year by year there has been a growing strength of researchers in this field.' The 
research work also has been growing in importance, urgency and complexity. So 
little has been done and so vast is the subject that the work here needs more 
time to be devoted to it than what the general language section can afford. The 
workers will not at all be benefited if their papers are merely taken as read. 
These considerations must have weighed with the Executive Committee in 
making their decision and they must be congratulated on this wise step. 

That we have allowed the study of our mother-tongues to fall into neglect 
is no secret. In our educational system, they have long been relegated to an 
insignificant position. Their l^itimate place has been usurped by the English 
language, just as in our national life, we, the rightful owners of the country, 
have been made to occupy an unenviable position by our foreign masters. Even 
now, after we have reached the threshold of National Freedom, the question of 
the medium of instruction is being debated hotly and there are not wanting 
scholars who champion the cause of the foreign medium. This shows the depth of 
degradation to which we have fallen. Unless our mother-tongues are made the 
media in all stages of our education without exception, our languages will not 
grow, will not meet all our needs, and will not be helpful in the acquisition of 
knowledge. They will famish and die of starvation. Another aspect also must be 
borne in mind. In the formative period of our life, we shall be wasting a few 
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precious years in learning a foreign medium. Such a medium will be a handicap 
to the average man and his knowledge acquired through it will necessarily lack 
vitality, will be a matter of memory and not of complete assimilation. I am not 
unmindful of the great advantages we have derived by our contact with western 
culture and by our study of the English language; and I have no doubt that our 
present national regeneration is in no small measure the result of our western 
education. To say this is one thing; but it is quite another to say that we should 
lor ever, out of gratitude, remain slaves physically and mentally. Slavery is an 
unnatural condition and the sooner it is wiped out, the better for the whole world. 

In the field of scholarship and research also, our languages have suffered a 
similar neglect. Here the Sanskrit language has taken the place of honour and 
this pre-eminent position is in a large measure justified. For ages the Sanskrit 
language has been cultivated throughout the length and breadth of our mother- 
land. All our national treasures lie stored up in this sacred linguistic recess. 
Almost every department of knowledge known to mankind is represented in this 
ancient language. Almost every section of the people in our land has, by its 
distinctive contribution, enriched this language and literature. It has profoundly 
influenced the growth and development of almost all the living languages in 
India. It has enjoyed the position of a lingua franca in this sub-continent of ours. 
In the realm of human thought, it places Indians on a level not at all inferior to 
any nationality of ancient or mediaeval times. It forms an excellant background 
to our future progress. We, as Indians, feel proud of this ancient, glorious 
heritage of ours. But there are other considerations which we must take into 
account. Our just pride in our past has always made us turn back to it at every 
step, without sufficient thought either of the present or the future, and consider- 
ing our future progress, research in this field must be characterised as being least 
serviceable. The dazzling glory of this language has blinded us to its true 
relation to the languages of the people and led us to attribute divinity to it. It 
has also induced in some of us the belief that the summit of human knowledge 
has been reached. This cannot be said to be quite healthy. Eminent scholars, 
both Indian and foreign — scholars of all nationalities — have been, for over a 
century and a half, unremitting in their exclusive devotion to research in this 
particular field. That this exclusive application is a sad mistake even in the 
limited field of philology will be apparent from the following observations of 
Prof. Jespersen in his ‘ Language, Its Nature, Development and Origin ’ 

‘ Another feature of the linguistic science of these ( early ) days is the almost 
exclusive occupation of the student with dead languages, later develop- 

ments ( were ) left to specialists who were more or less considered to be outside 
the sphere of Comparative Linguistics and even of the science of language in 
general, though it would have been a much more correct view to include them in 
both, and though much more could really be learnt of the life of language from 
these studies than from comparisons tnade in the spirit of Bopp.’ ( pp. 67-68. ) 
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The same authority considers that a study of the vernaculars is an excellent 
corrective, supplementing and correcting as it does the results of philological 
investigation into the classical languages. Another important aspect also must 
be clearly understood. The Sanskrit language reached its limits of perfection and 
came to a dead stop long ago. There can be no progress for it. Its noble purpose, 
except the cultural aspect of it which is^for all time, has been more than fulfilled. 
It exists as a vast field for research, and, rich in its varied treasures of antiquity, 
it offers unlimited scope for scholarly work in this direction. But its normal life 
has spent itself. It lives now through our vernaculars and it serves as a vitalising, 
nourishing agent for the living organisms of vernacular languages. The greatest 
merit of our vernaculars is that they throb with robust vitality, that they are 
living and while there is life, there is room for progress. Research in these living 
languages is productive. We can increase their usefulness and we can prefect 
them as media of thought by observing their laws of growth. We can prefect 
them more and more, and in this process, the Sanskrit language is bound to be 
of great service. 

Let me once more repeat that the untold riches of the Sanskrit language 
must for ever engage the attention of research scholars all over the world. And 
this must never be neglected. At the same time, let me remind you that Indology 
does not exhaust itself by research work in this particular field alone. For the 
reasons stated above, our vernaculars deserve equal attention, if not more. 
Neglect of their study is criminal to the last degree and it is suicidal in the long 
run. It is surprising that we have not realised this. Each one of us can apply 
himself satisfactorily only to a limited field of research; but it is absolutely 
necessary that we should understand the general lie of the land, and the relative 
importance of the several fields of activity. We must also find fresh fields of 
research which will help to supplement and correct the results obtained in the 
older and well-established fields. Moreover our vernacular language and 
literatures are also rich and of great antiquity. This is especially true of Tamil 
whose extant literature goes back to the beginning of the Christian Era. From 
the philological aspect, this language is, in the words of Dr. Caldwell, ‘probably 
the earliest cultivated of all the Dravidian idioms, the most copious, and contains 
the largest portion and the richest variety of indubitably ancient forms.* We, the 
Tamils, possess one of the noblest literatures of the world. In poetic content, in 
facts of antiquarian interest and in cultural value, our languages are in no way 
inferior to Sanskrit and we legitimately pride ourselves on this. Falling in line 
with these observations, a Dravidian section has now been opened; and that it 
should have been done when the Indian Government has entered on a new phase 
of life augurs well for its future. It is also a pleasure to remind ourselves that 
the first Dravidian Section has been originated in a province which has first 
stood for the rights of the Indian languages in official and other public 
proceedings. 
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A few years back, a distinguished personage paid a visit to the University 
of Madras. He was taken round by the then Vice -Chancellor to the several 
departments of research. When he came to the language section, his curiosity 
was roused and he asked what sort of research this particular section was 
engaged in. I could very well see that at the back of his mind he was feeling that 
there was no scope for research here and that the departments were kept more 
or less as shows or ornaments, though useless from the view-point of national 
economy. It was sometime before I could convince him of the real necessity. The 
distinguished personage is representative of a type— alas, all too common in our 
country. 1 am mentioning this just to show that there is a large amount of 
distrust with regard to research in languages, even among educated circles. It is 
our lot to carry on our work in an atmosphere of general distrust. The step- 
motherly treatment accorded to our language studies is merely symptomatic of 
this general attitude. The sooner we dispel this distrust, the better for research 
in languages. 

The reason why this distrust prevails is that the average man thinks that 
he, as much as any specialist, is qualified to carry on investigation in this 
particular field and reach conclusions. No specialist is needed, and if any person 
claims to be a specialist, he must certainly be putting forward a claim to which 
he has no right : so he believes. And nothing is done to prevent this erroneous 
belief. So far as the science subjects are concerned, he dares not entertain any 
such belief. The absurdity would be too obvious. That language studies also stand 
on the same footing must be made clear to such self-complacent men. A 
consideration of the scope and nature of the several subjects comprised in these 
studies will convince any one that this is a branch of research requiring special 
knowledge, equipment and training, I shall give below a survey of language- 
research, marking out the most important of the fields. It will be simply a 
recapitulation of topics familiar to you who are all specialists. 

Language studies fall under two groups, viz., language proper and 
literature. The former maybe divided into (a) General linguistics and (b) 
Dravidian linguistics, which is our immediate concern. General linguistics deals 
with the ( i ) origin of languages, ( ii ) language classification and families, ( iii ) 
linguistic atlas, ( iv ) psychology of language and ( v ) semasiology, e., the 
science of word-meaning. Dravidian linguistics deals with the affiliation of this 
particular family, with its cultivated and uncultivated languages, with compara- 
tive Dravidian grammar and philology and also with the re-construction of the 
hypothetical proto-Dravidian. Taking any one of our languages we have to 
study its standard form, its dialects, its colloquial forms, its speech-levels, its 
travel abroad and the foreign and other influences on it. Under the heading of 
the standard form, we have to study grammar, etymology comprising morphology 
and semantics, syntax, vocabulary, phonology both experimental and historical, 
orthoepy, history of the alphabet and script including orthography and 
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palaeography. Grammar is a study of the behaviour of words and the usage of 
common speech. Historical, descriptive and comparative Grammars have to be 
grouped under this and when we distinguish old, middle and modern language, 
this branch becomes a highly complicated study. The vocabulary also has to be 
viewed and studied from several standpoints, native-words, loan-words, word 
mix-ups, slangs, officialese, journalese, obsolete words, etc. We have to study 
names also, such as surnames, place-names, etc., and we have to think of several 
dictionaries, dictionary on historical lines, etymological dictionary, dictionary 
of scientific and technical terms, of slang, of difficult words, of synonyms and 
antonyms, of phrases and idioms, of rhymes and of numbered groups. Thesaurus 
also must be included in this category. 

Besides these, there are some ancillary studies to be pursued. Under this 
head, we must mention linguistic palaeontology based on the study of words in 
the proto-Dravidian and on the study of mythology, legend and folk-lore from a 
comparative standpoint. Racial problems also have to be studied here. 

Turning now to literature. We may study the literature of a language, say 
Tamil, or we may make a comparative study of the literatures of two or more 
languages, say Dravidian literature or Indian literature. In the study of a single 
literature, we have four important branches, viz., editorial work, literary criti* 
cism, literary history and treatment of historical and other materials, besides 
two helpful pursuits, viz., cataloguing and bibliography. Literary criticism 
naturally divides itself into two branches, viz , general and special. The former 
deals with the canons of criticism, with art and literature, with imagination, form 
and function, with style, rhetoric and metre, with the milieu of literature 
comprising literature and life, literature and society etc., and with attitudes in 
literature such as humanism, idealism, romanticism, realism, naturalism. The 
latter, i. e., special literary criticism, may deal with the individual poet, indivi- 
dual work, specific genre or period, or specific topic such as music, musical 
instruments, etc. In literary history, chronology has to be settled for several 
works and authors; and it will be a branch by itself. Literary biographies, 
including a dictionary of National Biography will come in for consideration here. 
Then general literary histories have to be prepared. The latter comprise genre 
and periods, old, middle and modern. Under genre, we have to include drama, 
fiction, poetry and several other types of literature. In this connection a 
dictionary of literature will be of great help. There are considerable historical 
materials in our languages, especially so in Tamil, chiefly in the form of 
inscriptions and copperplate grants and these must engage our attention as a 
separate branch. Mythology, legend and folk-lore, comprising motif-index and 
comparative studies, yield us substantial historical and pre-historical materials 
and these, along with proverbs and popular sayings, form another important 
branch. The history of specific subjects and to'pics, such as medicine, astrology, 
amusements, riddles, etc., makes a third branch of study. Social History, culture 
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and civilization along vith witchcraft magic and spirits and with beliefs and 
practices, totemism etc., fonn yet another branch, the fourth of this group. 

Only the most important of the several fields of research in languages are 
sketched above; but the accompanying two tabular statements of the appendix 
give a fuller indication of its scope. 

It must be obvious to any one who glances through these tables that 
research in languages is a rich and wide field which must be undertaken by 
persons especially equipped and trained for the task Also, research in this field 
is inexhaustible. The more we work in these several branches, the more we find 
the necessity of intense application on a wider scale. Our subject seems to grow 
with the growth of our knowledge. As Sage Valluvar puts it, * the more we know, 
the more we realise our ignorance.* 

Let me now briefly indicate what we have achieved and what works need 
our immediate attention. I can speak with knowledge only about Tamil and in 
the following remarks 1 naturally devote myself to that language in particular. 
But I believe what I say here applies to the other Dravidian languages as well, 
mutaiis mutandis. 

The general studies in language involve a knowledge of psychology and 
the general studies in literature, a knowledge of aesthetics and fine arts. Research 
in literature is comparatively less complicated; but even here we have not made 
any appreciable advance. In reality, our research is in its infant stage and this is 
particularly so, in regard to Tamil. But there is one exception and that is 
editorial work. A number of brilliant scholars laboured in this field. I may 
mention the names of Thandavaraya Mudaliar, Vedagiri Mudaliar, Saravana- 
perumal Iyer, Visakapperunial Iyer, Arumukha Navalar, Rao Bahadur Damodaram 
Pillai and last but not least Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. Swaminatha Iyer. These 
scholars are responsible for the valuable editions of Tolkappiyam, the Sangam 
classics and other important works. The Tamils have every reason to be proud 
of these scholars. But there is still work to be done. Definitive editions of these 
works with all the critical apparatus of modern scholarship, discussing readings, 
etc., are still a desideratum. Moreover, a great number of works are available 
only in manuscripts and these must be printed before the perishable material on 
which they are written is completely destroyed. I believe the same is the case 
with the other languages, A band of scholars who are experts in the line must 
take up this kind of editorial work. 

I shall pass over literary criticism in silence, for no respectable work at 
all seems to have been done in this field, so far. I desire to make one observation 
only. We seem to live in the middle ages, and Sanskritic writers like Dandin 
still hold the field. No fresh outlook seems possible to us and we are allowing 
ourselves to be tied down by shackles forged in an age and under conditions far 
different from ours. Under the crude notion that we are improving upon Dan4in, 
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W6 have made endless but meaningless divisions and subdivisions and in the 
process we have lost the art of literary appreciation. Literary criticism as 
developed in the West must save us and guide us, if we are not to lose one of the 
greatest pleasures vouchsafed to mankind. We must not forget, at the same time, 
that Dandin and other rhetoricians have a legitimate place in the history of 
literary criticism and of literary technique. 

The next task I shall mention is the undertaking of a good literary 
history, e. g. history of Tamil literature. Of the books that exist in Tamil, 
mention must be made, despite defects, of Mr. K. S. Sreenivasa Pillai's ‘Tamil 
Varalaru’ in Tamil and Mr, M. Sreenivasa Iyengar's ‘ Tamil Studies’ in English. 
All the rest are, hairing a few exceptions, either scrappy or carelessly written or 
are replete with exploded theories. In Kannada Rao Bahadur Narasimhachariar, 
in Telugu Veeresalingam Pantulu, in Malayalam Ulloor Parameswara Iyer and 
others have written valuable literary histories. A good deal of preliminary work 
has to be done before the task is begun in earnest. First, all the contributions in 
journals and all the books bearing upon the subject must be collected and studied. 
Secondly, a catalogue raisonne of all published works ( including incunabula ) 
and of unpublished works must be prepared. I must say here a word about the 
collecting, preserving and cataloguing of cadjan and paper manuscripts in Tamil 
and allied languages. The Madras Government has done a grievous wrong in not 
creating a separate agency for each of our languages. Time was when the work 
was entrusted to a professor of Sanskrit whose knowledge of the Dravidian 
languages was very limited and whose time was fully taken up with his profes- 
sorial duties in his college. That he had been able to do something in his capa- 
city as a curator of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library speaks to his 
broad-minded spirit and his sense of duty. But now a committee is put in charge 
and its curator is altogether innocent of any knowledge of Dravidian languages. 
If this state of affairs continues for sometime more, all the manuscripts in the 
country will be destroyed and our priceless heritage will be lost to us for ever. 
The peripatetic section of ihe Oriental Manuscript Library staff must be, some 
of them, Tamil students capable of dealing with Mss and a scholar of eminence 
who is an expert in reading and editing manuscripts must be put in charge of the 
Tamil section. So also with the other languages. The honorary curatorship was 
hardly satisfactory and the present arrangement is worse. I hope the new 
national government in the province will go into this matter and make suitable 
alterations. Let me resume. Thirdly, a complete bibliography according to 
subjects must be made ready. Cataloguiug and bibliography may be done on the 
models of ‘The Year’s Work in ’English Studies’ edited for the English 
Association by F. S. Boas and ‘ Annual Bibliography of English language and 
literature ’ edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Angus 
Macdonald. But our catalogue and bibliography must include, not only language 
apd literature, but ajl subjects. Needless to say that these must be brought 
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up-to-date and conticoed year after year in future. Fourthly, chronological 
problems must be tackled afresh. Here in Tamil a wrong tilt has been given 
originally by men of undoubted learning and talents; and it has to be righted 
now. I i it be merely a question of evaluating literary evidence, the matter would 
be simple. It is more than that. With a section of Tamilians — not necessarily 
scholars — the dates of works like Tirukkural and Silappadikaram are matters of 
faith, on which they are willing to stake more than their honour. Nothing this 
side of the first or second century A. D. would satisfy them and if any scholar 
dares to suggest a later date, he is held to be a traitor. A poisoned atmosphere 
is thus created. Research is stifled and truth struggles for its very life. But the 
duty of a scholar is clear and he has to fortify himself with the noble words : 

' They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. * 

Speaking of historical^ material. I record with pleasure the invaluable 
services rendered by the Epigraphical department and by Messrs P. Sundaram 
Pillai, V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M. Raghava Iyengar, K. G. Sankaran and 
S« Desikavinayakam Pillai in respect of Tamil, by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 
and others in respect of Telugu and by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachariar and 
others, in respect of Kannada. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri’s * Cholas ’ must be specially 
mentioned. But there still remains a great deal of work to be done. The 
Epigraphical department is chary of lending estampages to scholars. Hundreds 
of inscriptions copied have yet to see the light of day. Hundreds of inscriptions 
are yet to be copied. All the inscriptions must be carefully edited and annotated 
by scholars wellversed in South Indian languages. Besides inscriptions, we have 
historical poems and diaries. These also have to be critically edited. It is a pity 
that Anandarangam Pillai’s diary in Tamil is still a sealed book to us. A unique 
piece of literature throwing light on the commercial activity and the eventful 
political life of South India during the i8th century, and affording considerable 
material for a study of Tamil colloquialism during the period, the diary demands 
our immediate attention. I hope the Government of Madras will take the earliest 
opportunity to make arrangements for its publication. Or at least the record 
office, in whose custody this work remains, may be directed to give facilities to 
scholars to copy and publish it. 

In research under literature, I shall touch upon only one more subject and 
that is the comparative study of literatute. This concerns all the Dravidian 
languages in a special manner. In an essay on * The Teaching of English 
Literature \ Prof. Dowden declared that he 

* would have the student start with a General Sketch of European 
literature, somewhat resembling Mr. Freeman’s General Sketch of 
European History in its aim and scope and manner of treatment 
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When Boccaccio/ he went on, Ms spoken of in connection with 
Chaucer, when Tasso or Ariosto is spoken of in connection with 
Spenser, or Boileau in connection with Dryden or Pope, or Carlyle in 
connection with Goethe, he ought at least to be able to place 
Boccaccio and Tasso and Ariosto and Boileau and Goethe aright in 
the general movement of European literature, and in some measure 
to conceive aright the relation of each to the literary movement in 
our own country/ 

i.> 

Judged by the above standard, the scholars of the three languages, 
Kannada, Telugu and Malayalam will pass the test so far as Sanskrit literature is 
concerned. But I am doubtful whether the same can be said of the Tamil scholar 
of the present day. So far as Dravidian literatures other than his own are 
concerned, every one of these scholars, without exception, is labouring under 
the same serious disability. Fancy a Dravidian scholar not knowing anything at 
all of Vftlmiki, of Vyftsa and of K&lid&sa; nor of Valluvar and Kamban; nor any- 
thing of Tikkana and Nannaya; nor of Pampa, Ranna and Ponna; nor of 
Ezhuttacchan ! Such a state of affairs should not be allowed to continue. Com- 
parative study of Dravidian literature and of Indian literature will certainly 
widen and enrich our scholarship. It will break down the thick wall of prejudice 
behind which our scholars are immuring themselves. Research will gather a new 
significance and new nobility. Let us try to understand and appreciate one 
another’s literature and thus honour one another. 

Before proceeding further, I should like to mention an important item of 
work and that is Translation. This has not sufficiently attracted the attention of 
our scholars. No doubt there are some works in Tamil, in this field, the most not- 
able of them being the English translation of some Tamil classics by G. U. Pope 
and of Tirukkural by V. V. S. Iyer. A good many lyrics from the Tamil classics 
have been done into English by Messrs. V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, K. G. Sesha 
Iyer and P. N. Appuswami. I am, of course, ignoring translations which had 
better never been made. A proper translation bureau must be established. Tamil 
works must be translated into Hindi and English; likewise works in foreign 
languages must be done into Tamil. Thus an inter-traffic in ideas must be 
established. In other Dravidian languages also, translation work must be taken 
up in earnest. This is an urgent work and no time should be lost in establishing 
the bureau mentioned above. 

I shall now take up the more complicated research in languages. In 
general, I may say that we have not made any headway , except in a few 
branches of study. Let me pass in review the more important of the several 
branches. First, etymological studies. Here the very atmosphere is uncongenial, 
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so far as Tamil is concerned. An illustration will carry conviction. A funda- 
mental assumption is made by our * scholars * that any word containing a trilled 
medial T is a genuine native word. That this assumption is only partially true 

can be easily proved. The Sanskrit is the Tamil word Pilai; the Sanskrit 
ilr^ka is the Tamil word Siga\ikai: the Sanskrit phala is the Tamil Palam.^ If 
anybody follows up these phonetic equivalences and deduces that the Sanskrit 
glaha is the Tamil Kajagavt, at once he is a marked man and pronounced a pro * 
Sanskritist. Let me note that this is a late word occurring in a late sangam work, 
Kalittogai, that its first use is in the sense of a place where dice is played, that 
P&nini enjoined the application of the Sanskrit word especially to dice playipg 
and that this great grammarian flourished about eight centuries earlier than the 
first recorded use of this word in Tamil. In the face of these indispu.table facts 
and chronology, the majority of Tamil scholars hold that the word ICalagam is 
a genuine native and, worse, do not brook any suggestion to the contrary. Such 
an atmosphere is hardly conducive to research work. I believe this condition 
does not obtain in other languages of the Dravidian group. Despite this un- 
favourable condition, etymological studies are made in Tamil language and that 
is a good sign. I may mention hete that the late Mr. R. Swaminatha Iyer has 
produced a work of great value. We may occasionally go wrong and to err is 
human; for instance, following the curious working of the popular fancy, a 
scholar of eminence gives a bizarre derivation. The Tamil word, mayil, meaning 
peacock is obviously connected with the Sanskrit which is a Rgvedic 
word. Yet it is taken as a compound of Tamil * Md * meaning beauty ( of colour ) 
and * lla * meaning shelter the word indicating * the shelter which the (beautiful ) 
feathers afforded the bird when necessary.’ Poetical fancy is no derivation. The 
etymology is made under the impression thai‘il/d’ is a Tamil word. Unfor- 
tunately for the speculator, it is the Sanskrit kj denoting Lakshmi who is 
always associated with beauty. So this makes the word a hybrid, and a very 
uncouth hybrid at that. If we derive the Rgvedic from the Tamil mayil, ai 
a western scholar does, we shall be casting chronology to the winds and 
floundering in method. It is regrettable that this learned scholar with his vast 
linguistic equipment should occasionally permit himself such extravagances. 
Another linguistician of great repute has derived * hanumant * from Ananmhdi in 
Tamil, meaning male monkey. Apart from other objections, the proposed Tamil 
original is a contradiction in terms; Kqx Mahdi, in early Tamil, means female 
monkey and AnawKxhdi would be ludicrous both in nature and in language. I may 
make this observation, in passing. The very few foreign scholars who have been 
attracted to Dravidic studies cannot be expected to have any intimate knowledge 
of the Dravidian languages. Even with this serious limitation, thdr contributions 
deserve honourable mention. The names of Bishop Caldwell. Dr. Gundert, Brown 
.and of Kittel must be reassuring. Some of their conclusions are no doubt marred 
by serious defects; but their method, their wide knowledge and their close- grip 
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of details deserve praise. We may well follow them in their method and make 
correct etymological studies. 

Closely connected with these etymological studies is the study of place- 
names, surnames, etc. We have in Tamil what are called Sthalapuranas in plenty 
and their authors are dealing actually with place-names. Only instead of patient 
research in the history of a place, they have drawn freely upon their imagination 
and woven a thick veil round the true origin of place-names ! We have been 
long content with these fibs and only quite recently, a book has appeared, 
which tries to rend the veil of mystery. It follows the puranic method and 
contains flagrant errors. For instance, Veli in Tirunelveli has nothing to 
do with land-measure as the author says, but simply means fence or enclosure. 
Even the Purana of the place interprets it correctly. In Tilapaiclni] C%7ti is 
construed as plantain tree, following Sivasthalamanjari. No Tamil word, 
according to Tolkappiyam and Nannul, can begin with Cl and so Clni must be 
a variant of N%lt. But neither word bear this sense anywhere in Tamil literature. 
This significance must be of a very recent date. We are led to suspect that it is 
an anachronism. The Tamil Lexicon gives the provenance of the word Paicce]am 
as* local’, which is belied by its very form. The matter should have received 
careful consideration. Muttupetai is interpreted as an ancient port noted for 
pearl-fishery. There is indeed no authority for this view. The name is capable 
of a different interpretation. Muttu or Muthia is a common personal name among 
Tamilians and very probably, the Petai is called after this name. More light 
should have been obtained before venturing a definite explanation like peacl- 
fishery. Vellai has no doubt the meaning of * Baladeva ’ in Tamil, besides other 
meanings. But to see worship of Baladeva in all place-names where this word 
occurs is absurd. Want of proper investigation, want of study and reflection and 
want of method are serious defects which mere graces of style can never atcne 
for. Errors are likely to be perpetuated by dilettantism. It is better we acquaint 
ourselves with the methods of work which Western investigators have pursued 
in this line of research. A study of the works issued by the Place-Name Society 
in England would be of immense service. When sufficient advance is made, the 
investigation may be systematised and a dictionary of Place Names may be 
undertaken. 

1 should not be going into these details but for the immensity of the stake. 
An etymological dictionary on historical lines can never be accomplished while 
the conditions indicated above prevail. Father Jwanaprak&sar's dictionary — only 
two fascicules have appeared— is a sad comment on the existing state of philo- 
logical research in Tamil. 

The Tamil Lexicon, published under the authority of the University of 
Madras, is not in* any sense an etymological dictionary. But it is a monumental 
work. The sources already utilised in previous dictionaries have been carefully 
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examined afresh. New sources have been studied and utilised. In the treatment 
of words, considerable improvement has been made. The arrangement of 
meanings, the definitions both in English and Tamil, etymology and cognates, 
illustrative quotations — in all these respects, the lexicon is a great advance and 
I may say it is the one solid achievement in Tamil within recent years. There 
are, no doubt, shortcomings which have to be remedied in future editions. A 
concise dictionary is an urgent need and the Madras University is making 
arrangements for its early preparation and publication. A dictionary of scientific 
and technical terms is also an urgent necessity and for the past six years, it has 
been engaging the serious attention of the Government of Madras. Of the other 
kinds of dictionaries noted in the table, nothing has been done. All of them are 
of great general utility and they are best done by a syndicate of scholars. I must 
not omit to mention here the Suryaraya Nighantu in Telugu and also the 
lexicographical work in Kannada which the Mysore Government is projecting. 
The Travancore University also is planning a Malayalam lexicon. 

The affiliation* of the Primitive Dravidian is a major problem beset with 
doubts and difficulties. Most of our scholars think that Caldwell's Scythian 
theory is the last word on the subject. No doubt the learned bishop was the 
founder of the comparative study of the Dravidian languages. Besides, he was 
the first to study systematically the interrelationship of the languages comprised 
in the Dravidian group, though others before him felt vaguely that these 
languages were all connected. He was a pioneer of outstanding abilities and his 
name will ever be remembered with gratitude and reverence by all scholars of 
Dravidian languages. This does not mean that there is no room for further 
enquiry. Caldwell was himself quite modest in his claims. Speaking of the 
Scythian affiliation, he admitted the possibility of being misled by accidental 
assonances and claimed rather to have pointed the way to future research than 
to have demonstrated the relationship with any finality. A similar conclusion was 
reached by Max Muller who used the term ‘ Turanian * in the sense in which 
Caldwell used ‘Scythian.* 

But the theory was rejected by P, Hunfaivy who explained bis reasons 
most lucidly and ably in a paper on the study of the Turanian languages. Dr. 
Sten Konow remarks in his Linguistic Survey of India ( vol. iv, p. 282 ; ieo6) 
that ‘with regard to the Dravidian languages the attempt to connect them with 
other lingu’stic families outside India is now generally recognised as a failure 
and we must still consider them as an isolated family.’ In i925, Caldwell's theory 
was again taken up by F. O. Schrader who confined himself to a comparison of 
the Dravidian languages on the one hand and the Uralian languages, i. e., Finno- 
Ugrian etc., on the other. E. Lewy followed with a destructive criticism which 


* Summarised from Dr. Burrow's ' Dravidio Studies.* 
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had considerable efiect. Shortly afterwards, Hevesy, a Hungatian scholar, tried 
to prove that the Munda or Kolarian languages were related to Finno-Ugrian. 
If this be established, it would indicate that the Dravidian and the Kolarian 
languages were ultimately connected. But the general opinion seems to be that 
this connection is not established. In the words of Prof. S. K. Chatterjee, ' the 
original Dravidian speakers, according to most recent views, belong to the west. 
Their original home was in the Eastern Mediterranean region. TheancientLycians 
of Asia Minor who were colonists from Crete called themselves Trmmli.* Thus it 
may be assumed that the Dravidians were connected with the pre~Hellenic Cretans. 
This ethnic relationship suggests the possibility of a linguistic connection also. 

Considering the nature of this kind of enquiry, it is best left in the hands 
of experts whose ethnological and philological equipment specially fit them for 
the task. The Dravidian scholar is naturally interested in the more immediate 
problem viz., the relative positions of the main South Indian languages in 
reference to the original or primitive Dravidian. In the infancy of philological 
studies, it was fondly imagined that out of the womb of Tamil, the other 
Dravidian languages sprang and that Tamil must be considered the primitive 
Dravidian. But this position is philologically unsound. A primitive Dravidian 
language, as distinguished from Tamil and far older than that, has to be posited. 
That being accepted, the South Indian scholars are now waging war for the 
right of primogeniture of their own respective languages. My learned friend Mr. 
K. Ramakrishnayya of the Madras University inclines to the view that Telugu is 
the earliest language to separate from the primitive Dravidian and hence is of far 
greater antiquity than Tamil. I have heard Malayalam scholars making a similar 
claim with regard to their language also. But the seniority and antiquity of Tamil 
are well vouched for and Dr. Caldwell’s view is hardly disputable. Still it is bes^ 
to remember that our sister-languages have entered a claim which demands 
enquiry and consideration. The question must be approached dispassionately 
from a scholarly point of view. 

A problem ;of greater importance has arisen out of the recent discoveries 
of Mohenjo Daro ( Sindh ) and Harappa ( Punjab )• It has been suggested with 
great plausibility that the Indus valley civilisation revealed by the above 
discoveries is Dravidian in origin. Admittedly it is Pre-Vedic and Pre-Aryan. Of 
the peoples that had anything to do with the Indus valley in Pre-Aryan times, 
we know only of three and they are the Negritoes in the palaeolithic stage of 
culture, the Austro-Asiatics in the neolithic stage and the Dravidians who were 
city-builders and organisers in peaceful life. The Indus valley civilisation is ‘of 
a remarkably high type with well-planned cities of brick-built houses in more 
than one story and with underground drainage, with writing as a widely practised 
art, with pottery decorated and painted in various styles, with peculiar systems 
of burial obtaining among the people and with all the paraphernalia of civilised 
life including dolls for children.’ Such a civilisation could hardly be attribute" 
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either to the Negritoes or to the Austro-Asiatics. Moreover, this civilisation 
dhows noteworthy affinities with the Mediterranean and West-Asian culture. 
'The Dravidians, apart from the Mohenjo Daro context, have been suggested as 
being a Mediterranean people/ All these would make it appear that the great 
city-cultures of the Punjab and Sindh were built by the Dravidians before the 
advent of the Aryans into India. 'Whether this assumption is correct or not will 
be settled finally only when one can read the Mohenjo Daro script and when the 
language is proved to be the source or an early form of the present-day 
Dravidian languages. It will not do to read Old Tamil straight away into the 
inscriptions on this assumption, as Father Heras is doing. Such an attempt has no 
value in serious epigraphy and linguistics. It lacks all sound philological method.' 

I have closely followed the views of Prof. S. K. Chatterjee in his book 
^Indo-Aryan and Hindi*. I think his position is, in the main, correct. If at any 
time the Dravidian origin of the Indus valley civilisation becomes a proven fact, 
the consequent changes in our outlook and the new problems we shall have to 
face will be revolutionary in character. We, as Dravidian scholars, have a part 
to perform in reaching a definite solution and that brings me to the next topic I 
propose to deal with here. 

Efiorts are being made, now and then, to reconstruct what is known as 
proto-Dravidian or primitive Dravidian. Even with regard to the Indo-European 
languages where comparative philology has attained a high degree of exactitude, 
the result of such attempts are far from satisfactory. Prof. Pedersen has made 
this clear in his work on linguistic method. With regard to our Dravidian 
languages; comparative philology is still in the making. Even an exhaustive study 
of comparative vocabulary has not been made. The cognates have just been 
collected and studied by that erudite scholar, Mr. Ramakrishnayya, and his work 
on this subject is a notable contribution. But his list is not by any means 
exhaustive. Phonetic laws must be scientifically deduced from a study of these 
cognates and comparative philology in Dravidian languages. Rao Bahadur R. 
Narasimhachariar in his history of the Kannada language and Dr. C. Narayana 
Rao in his history of the Telugu language have done valuable work in this 
connection. Messrs. V. G. Suryanarayana Sastri and L. V. Ramaswami Iyer have 
similarly done here much useful work in respect of Tamil and Malayalam. This 
Study can and must be done only by our scholars trained in philological method. 
But it must necessarily be a work of co-operation among scholars in the several 
languages belonging to the Dravidian family. There are facilities for this kind of 
work, only in the Madras University and I hope the authorities there will make 
suitable arrangements for such co-operation. I know something is being done by 
the scholars of this university and I hope they will push on the work more 
vigorously and systematically and in the soundest of philological methods. 
Reconstruction of primitive Dravidian must be based upon the results of. such an 
investigation. Only then shall we be able to help in the solution of the Mohenjo 
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Daro problem. The Dravidian civilisation will be more of a certainty and its 
antiquity will be pushed back at least two or three millenniums. 

One more field of research where co-operation among Drividian scholars 
may be helpful, I have reserved to the last and that is Grammar, both historical 
and comparative. As regards the former, very little has been done. 'Confronted 
with the facts of modern speech, the philologist attempts to penetrate behind 
these, in order to arrive at an explanation of them. He discovers, in the course 
of his investigations, that the most characteristic feature of language is fluidity, 
in consequence of which it is perpetually changing’ — that, for example, Tamil 
of to-^lay differs greatly from that of Sangam poets or even of Valluvar. ‘ He is 
thus enabled to throw light on the history of the language, and ultimately to 
trace its development, through various ramifications, from its origin down to the 
present day. This particular task is the province of historical grammar^ It is 
not enough if the grammars written in different periods are alone studied. Our 
classical grammars are greatly influenced by Sanskrit Grammars. There is no 
guarantee that all the linguistic phenomena in our languages have been observed 
and explained. Nor is there any guarantee that the structure of the languages has 
been properly studied. We must first study the literatures of the several periods 
in their historical setting, observe their linguistic laws and write systematic or 
descriptive grammars. Of course, our grammatic classics will be our guides and 
help us in the preparation of the work. Our ancients did not conceive of 
language as being always in a state of flux and so they tried to check the develop- 
ment of language by imposing artificial laws. We must 'avoid the besetting sins 
of such grammarians, pedantry and dogmatism/ Then these systematic grammars 
must be studied in their chronological order and, on the basis of such a study, a 
historical grammar must be written. Prof. Jespersen's words are relevant here : 'it 
is the pride of the linguistic science of the last hundred years or so, that it has 
superseded older methods by historical grammar, in which phenomena are not 
only described but explained^ and it cannot be denied that the new point of view, by 
showing the inter-connection of grammatical phenomena previously isolated, has 
obtained many new and important results.’ If a proper historical grammar of Tamil 
were written, it would show the utter imposslibility of the hypothetical Tamil 
sentence, Sandikappu vai emantu irukkar'^ said to be found in Ancient Egypt 
About B. C. i5oo. 

Another branch of the same study is Comparative Grammar which supple- 
ments the evidence that is accessible to us in historical sources, by connecting 
languages whose common 'ancestor’ is lost to tradition. Bishop Caldwell's 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages is the classic in this field. The 
foundations of Dravidian philology have been solidly and firmly laid by this 
distinguished investigator. He believed rightly that it was not possible to under- 
stand thoroughly any one language of this group without a knowledge of the 
others and he regarded that comparative grammar was not only a thing useful in 
Us own way but a real necessity. It is a pity that no one followed his footsteps 
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and carried on the work so well begun by him. But it is time now that some 
competent scholar took up this work. Since i87S when the second edition of the 
Comparative Grammar was brought out by the author^ substantial progress has 
been made in linguistic science, especially in method. In Tamil, Tolkappiyam, 
Sangam Classics and several other important works have been edited and made 
available to scholars working in various fields. Epigraphy and history have made 
considerable progress. Several scholars have devoted themselves to research and 
our knowledge has increased greatly. In other Dravidian languages also, we note 
similar progress. Any comparative grammar will have to take note of these 
advances. In the light of such fresh knowledge, Bishop Caldwell's book calls fora 
drastic revision. In fact a fresh grammar on comparative lines has long been overdue. 

The Tamil area has two universities, the Madras and the Annatiialai Univer- 
sities. TheTelugu, the Kannada and theMalayalam areas have each a University. 
I am referring to the Andhra, the Mysore and the Travancore Universities. It 
would be very desirable and profitable if these Universities concert measures lor 
co-ordinated work for the advancement of research in Dravidian languages. 

My task is finished. It has been my endeavour to indicate the scope of 
research in Dravidian languages and literatures, the vastness of this particular 
branch of study, and to pass in review the most important fields, glancing at 
what has been done and what may be taken up immediately for study and 
research. There may be shortcomings, omissions and commissions for which I 
crave your indulgence, You have given me a patient hearing for which I thank 
you most sincerely. I wish Dravidian scholars had attended this conference in 
greater numbers if only for the purpose of contacting the savants who are 
working in several fields of oriental research. 

Gentlemen, just now I spoke of Dravidian scholars. That term should not 
be taken to mean that there are pure Dravidians at the present day as contra- 
distinguished from pure Aryans. Both are merely convenient terms to denote a 
conceptual fact of ancient times. Racial purity is an impossibility. Let us not 
confuse the past with the present, the dead with the living. We are all students 
of Dravidian languages, of Dravidian culture and civilisation, just as we have onr 
brethren present here who are students o! Aryan languages, of Aryan culture 
and civilisation. The two great streams have commingled long ago and what we 
have at the present day is a composite culture and civilisation. So also linguistic 
purity is a chimera. Many diverse elements have gone into the leaking of pur 
languages. Such a historical view will give us that scientific detachment which ia 
.so necessary to the pursuit of truth. Let us all work and co-operate with one 
another in a strictly scientific spirit. Let truth be our sole objective. Let us add 
•to the sum total of human knowledge by constant devotion to our appointed 
work. Let us be true servants of out noble mother-tongues. Let us be w^orthy 
.eons of mother India. May our tribe increase 1 



SOME OBSOLETE KANNADA WORDS AND THEIR FORMS AND 
SHADES OF MEANING ANCIENT AND MODERN* 

Prof. K. G. Kundangar, Kolhapur 


Somadeva, the lamons author of yaias~tilaka~campu, belonged to the 
middle of the lotb century. In the colophon of that work he says that his place 
was Gahg&dh&r&, the capital of Vadyaga, the son of CMukya Arikesari ( of 
Vengi>map4ala) the mahtt-mapdal-idbipati of glorious Kr^narajadeva of Rastra* 
:kt<ta. dynasty. Further he calls himself the emperor of logicians, a preeminent 
disputant and a great poet. He was a disciple of the great disputant and ascetic 
Nemideva and brother of another learned disputant the worshipful Mahendra- 
bhat^raka. Y asas-tilaka-campu, Ntti-Vaky6mrtam, Trivarga-Mahecdra-MAtali- 
sanjalpam, ^anpavati-prakaranam and Yukti-clnt&mapi are the five woiks 
ascribed to him. Of these the last three have not been traced so far, while the 
first two have come down to us in printed form. 

Recently a Kannada commentary on the Nui-vakyitmrta by Sandhi- 
vigrabi Nemicandra (probably of the first part of the nth century) has been 
traced and the Director of Bh&ratlya Jn^na-pltha, Vidyit-bhti^apa K. Bhujabali 
i^&stri of Moodabidire has undertaken to publish it. Its press copy was prepared 
by Prof. K. G. Kundangar of the Rajaram College, Kolhapur, with the help of 
two palm leaf manuscripts and a printed copy of the M&nikacanda Digambara 
Jain Grantham&l&, Bombay, t92i (Vikrama Samvati979). The first two were 
sent by the Director and the last was lent by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, my colleague 
and friend. While preparing the press copy a number of obsolete Kannada words, 
a number of words derived from Sanskrt, and some words which had some 
bearing on Marathi language were noticed. An attempt, therefore, has been made 
here to place them before scholars for their consideration and opinion. To avoid 
length and boredom in the treatment of all such words only forty-six of them 
have been selected for the purpose oi this paper. These have been grouped 
under four heads. The group A contains Sanskrt words which are designated in 
Kannada grammar * Tatsamas ’, ( B ) contains deformed Sanskrt words called 

* Abbreviations used in this paper are as follows 

Catn. Ni. ■ Caturasya-Nighantn. Cen. B. P. = Cenna-Basava-Puranam. K. M. 
B. S. P. - Kamataka-maha-Bharatam, Salya-Parva. Niti-v. = Niti-Vakyamrtain of 
Somadeva. P. Bha. » Pampa-Bharatam. P. Ram. = Pampa-Ramayanam S. M. D. D. K. 
P. « Sabda-mani-darpanam, Dhatu-Kosa, Page. 

0. C. ... 18 i37 
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‘ Tadbhavas ( C ) contains Kannada words, and ( D ) contains Kannada words 
probably adopted into Marathi language or viceversa. Attempt has also been 
made to give the original meaning of words, their shades, their present usage and 
their Dravidian and MarAthi equivalents. Cnre has been taken to arrange them 
alphabetically. 


(A) 

. Arambha ( 7-3 ) — Agriculturci -husbandry. 

Beginning, commencement,, introduction, act, haste, speed, efiort, 
scene, killing. But Jain authors have commonly used the word in 
sense of agriculture in their scriptures. common com- 
pound met with in those works, ^ ...|| ffr. 

— aramdhamum | — pasugalum | ... 

Ka?ta ( 5-65 ) — Wicked person. 

Evil, Difficulty, misery, pain, sin, wickedness. Kannada authors have 
freely used the word in the sense of wicked person. Ninnanu tarubidavare 
kastaru ( K. M. B. S. P. i-3t. ) ft?!! II 

koAara pordugeyind-ada ( Nlli-v. 5-65 ). 

TiritilHtam ( 26-65 ) Great enthusiasm. 

Agitation, activity, quickness, smartness. Of 

5 Tq II ( NUi V. 26-65 ). The word may be compared with 

‘ tirfir * in Marathi which means toTrave. A similar word *turtur*is 
current in Kannada which means ' noise ’. The following are the 
instances : haccidane ? 

(B) 

Aggayile ( 23-48 ) — A harlot, a prostitute. 

It is derived from the Sanskrt word 451: 4 ; 4 SIVI^ 

^441^ II tanna dhanadim | perarge | 

aggayileyam | malkum. ( 23-48 ). The word is obsolete 
in Kannada now. 

KllAra ( 1 8-23 ) — Multitude of cows. 

The word comes from the Sanskrt compound means 

literally a store of milk, and then a cow. It has changed its sense now, 
and connotes a particular bovine kind. The word ‘ Khil&ri ' is commonly 
used in Kannada and Marathi for this purpose. ijWfTO 

35 % ^ II Kilaramum nyAyadim suhkamgondu nadayisuvudum 

bhandaram piridagal-kara^am-embudu tatparyam. ( i 8 - 23 ). 
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Tavaga ( 29-122 ) — A raised platform. It is derived from the Sanskrt word 

tavagamam | ... (29-122). In modern Kanna4a it is not current. 
It is noticed in Jagannatha-vijaya of RudrabhatU (end of i2lh century). 
Siihba-sphural-langhanam-eseye tavangakke dhTnkittu ... (6-66). Now 
it is to be noticed in place names located on the tops of hills, as Tavaga 
in Belgaum district. 

Pote ( a6-4a ) — An amazon, a hermaphrodite. ... ... || 

( 26-42 ) q{^: d&si-dfts-adi-parigraham | p^tve^ ... 

The word appears in Tamil in the same sense and in Telugu it is 
changed to pc(i. Can it be that it was taken into Sanskrt from 
Dravidian languages ? 

B44a(7-3) — Vege-table. The Sanskrt word mz an enclosure, a garden, a 
road — is corrupted into 6d^. ^ 

“Sf II ... ff^: arambhamuni | pasugalum ) sftl^srrzt i^itta 
totamum | ... ( 7-3 ) With this sense it is obsolete in Kannada. However 
a taddhita-dhatu formed of this word iafisu is in vogue and means chew 
' as a condiment. 

Sambala ( 26-67 ) — Provision for a journey. It may have been derived from 
a Sanskft word. TRfgf 3; qftsig: | ( 26-67 ) 

piridappa saptdalainum ... ( 26-67 ). The word now means pay. 

Heriga ( i3-i ) — A spy. It is derived from a spy. 

fifrTeRcftJini. II nolpalli | Aerigar ( i3-i ). 

In Mar&thi the word ^ appears in this sense. The Kannada equivalent 
for it is behinavan. 

(C) 

Asiyerukftra ( 24-109 ) — A spy. ft *15^^ •• II 

Kuntala-de^ad-arasan- at^ida | asiyerttk&ram ( 24- 

to9 ). The word cannot be traced in Tamil. Can it be asi -«■ eru k&ra 
one who causes slight wounds ? 

AJkume ( 24 -i 4 ) — Indigestion, srlwl sqpflflt qfl'Jlli5ft'4|3[qraftiqaa- 

II ^akti-gundidanum I STsflw: alkumey-atanim 
A}ku ^ ( S. m. D. D. K. P. 2i9 ). The word is obsolete now. 

Illatne(5-8S ) — Absense. Jttqqjftft; || shifts santasada illame ^.^duhkham- 
embudu ( 5-85 ). The word is rare in old Kannada and obsolete now. 

U«4ige ( i9-7 ) — Seal. ^ II a43^s 

«0^/g-<y-illadam ... The word occurs in Na«janag«du inscription No. i75 
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of 1168. It occurs in the same form in Malay&lam. Telugu has 
to place. In modern Kannada the word remains in a compound H\miige 
' a particular kind of lock.* 

^cyata ( 24 -i 4 ) — Exercise. WFf5iq^...ll s^lW. eieymm.... 

The word is found in middle Kannada but is obsolete now. In' its place 
the word apa is freely used to convey the sense of exercise. 

Elidike ( 28-67 ) — Derision, carelessness, indifference, 

spjjgs: II eUdikeyindamum \ nelano! | 

naUa.... It seems the word is derived from edisu, elisu to censure, to 
reprove. It is obsolete now. 

Ottotti ( 26-61 ) — Trouble. rtgqi ^ ^ II m avan-orvam | 

parigrahad-^//(i//iy^im.... The word is a reduplication form 
of the root ol£u to press and may mean pressing again and again. Tamil 
and Telugu equivalents for it are orru to foment. The word is not 
current now. 

olagu ( 10-7 ) — Secret, ^ II 

9r^^^^^qqf^tfl^^s&8trad-e7{^^a;2-arivudum... Tulu has an akin word ulagu, 

Kadiku ( 5-43 ) — A piece. II ajnannamum | 

korado puru^ano emba, cippina kadiku belliyemba | ... The word is 
akin to kcdikai in Tamil, kc4i in Malay&lam and kade in Tulu. It is 
obsolete. 

Tadasu ( 2I-10 ) — To stop, to pul a stop to, to hinder. Intappavam tadasal- 
agad-embud-uttara-vakyam : ... Ta/lai 

is the Tamil equivalent for it. It is not noticed in Kannada literature. In 
modern Kannada it remains in the name of a village, in Dharwar 
District on the border of the forest at the foot of the Western 
ghats, Ta4asa. 

Tapnasiga ( xo-34 ) — Idle man, an indifferent man. II 

&vom I if tamasiganalladom. Tamasa coldness, frigidity ( catu. 
ni. ). Tannasiga is a taddhita word derived from it. 

Tita ( 5-76 ) — Touch. II titaraum \ w saviyum | ... 

Its parallel in Tamil is tiiQ^du to touch, to infect by touching. The word 
has lost this sense, the present one being itching. 

Toti( 26-65)— Quarrel, battle, war. ftft- 

II ...fqqfR /^/{-geyvudu ... Ballidara ioH bed-embudu ... 
Kannada and Telugu todar to fight are its relatives. Ada iopiyam 
tolagisidam ( P. Ram. i-75 ). 7h^i>-ata ( Ccn. B. P. io-9 ). 

J 
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Nadap&duha ( 24-io ) — Exercise (especially walking). ( Please see above Tadasu.) 

nafapc^duham. The Kannada root na4apu means to walk. Its 
Telugu equivalent is nadupu and Tamil nwlappi, '* Mugilamele nade- 
paduv-akegal ( P. Bha. 7-84 ). Aledata or aleyata is the present word 
in that sense. 

Nenavi ( 5-74 ) — Memory remembrance, qg* II 

qg; avudondarattanim | nenaviyum ( It is akin to ninaippu, 

ninaivu in Tamil, ninavu in Malayftlam and NelavU in Telugu. Pampa 
uses in that sense kanasinol kandu nenas^ttiAxi bagedu ” ( P. 

Bhft. 4-1 lov a.). In middle Kannada it is nenahu and in modern 
nenapu. In colloqual language it is neppu. 

Padepn ( 3-42 ) — Gain, profit, advantage. 

sftrWJrnT ?rqfq:|| ...^rRpcfqr samyag-jn&nam-emba | 

babitrada | pa4epim.... It is derived from the Kannada root paie 
to obtain. In Tamil it has an equivalent in pa^aippu. 

Pasavu (76) — Famine. II 35J alii | ell& 

kalamum | pasavu | ... The word occurs in the form ol kasa^. 

gila in Belter inscription No. i37 oi 1182, " Hasa-g&lado)am salisuva.” 

Bayke ( i6-9 ) — Deposit. f ^ || baddi- 

verasida I ^rthada I -ante. The word appears in 

Sikarapur inscription No. iii of io96 ” Madagida The word 

is derived from the root ‘ bay ’ to deposit. The word baytidu another 
derivative of the same root is common in old literature. It is changed 
into bacciiu in modern Kannada. Its Tamil equivalent is ^vaV Malayalam 
‘ and Telugu * ve^ 

Mandev&la ( i7-3S ) — Intimacy. II 

pergadey-adode | mandevaladim | ... Telugu equivalent is 

mandemela. 

Muravu ( 29-121 ) A particle. 

)|q pogeyum | affiq kiccum | muravum | ... The word cannot be 
traced in literature. It remains in spoken language in the sense of chaff, 
husk etc. ( emmege muravidu ). 

Mosani ( 26-4o ) — Harlot, prostitute, q^p'^qsqq^qflfs^q^q ^?q II 

Mosani-geyvaroj piridapp-artha-vyayam-allade tannicche salvud-all- 
embudu tatparyam, The word seems to be very peculiar in as much as it 
cannot be traced in Kannada literature of any time. Nor it is current in 
colloqual language. Can it be that it has come from mosa which in that 
case may mean a deceitful woman ? 
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Sivalige-guttu ( io-3 ) Cholera. *1# jfw H... 

bhuri maleyum | sivalige, guiiamum pasavum 1 ... 

The word cannot be traced either in literature or in inscriptions. It may 
have been current in that locality in which our author lived. Neither 
can it be traced in colloqual language. However Maraka appears in 
spoken language as MaragU MuragU Maragavve. 

The other important words are : puttuge, Balinfr, biccatike, m&ruge, 
midiha, stineg&ra and surul. 


(D) 

Kaiv&ra ( 9-6 ) — Selfishness, partiality, partisanship. 

^ II tanna n&da kaiv^ram | ballittu. Kaivdra 

' also means praise. Kaiyari occurs in Marathi in the sense of ' supporter.’ 

Potta ( a7-i6 )— Purse, .. II poiiada baykcgalo! | 

vyajyam I ... In Tamil potti means * garment’ and in Telugu a 
* coat.’ In Marathi it means a ’ bag,’ 

Balkudi ( 9-49 ) — Agitated, confused. H 

balkudi matum | ... The word appears to have been formed of two 
words balku + udi meaning ’ be tremulous and break.’ It is not noticed 
in literature or in spoken language. But Mar&thi contains the word 
bakheda ’ a quarrel.’ 

Modal ( 20-3 ) — The initial sum, capital. || ModaU 

giial%yade vartisuvud-embudu tatparyam. It is used in the form of 
' muddala ’ in Mar&thi. 

Randavapiga ( i3-23 ) — A cook. 11 ftrftlikan-embom 

randavwigam. The taddhita termination vapiga gives it an appearance 
of a Dravidian word. It has not been possible to trace it in Dravtdian 
languages. But in Mar&thi th«»re is the root ' randbape * to cook. 

Other important words are : Ubbarisu, ollapige. 

It will be worth-while to give currency to some of the words in C group 

which the language needs. 



SACRED PLACENAMES OF TAMILNAD 
Sri R. P. Sethu Pillai, Madras University 


Sacred Places 

The Tamil country has been from the remotest ages subject to the 
dominant influence of religion. This is reflected in the familiar Tamil proverb 
which enjoins people not to dwell in a place which is devoid of a temple 
dedicated to God. Several villages and towns have come into existence around 
celebrated temples and it is significant that the principal streets in almost every 
village or town are the car streets along which the temple deity is taken in 
ceremonious procession during festivals. 

In ancient times trees and groves were cherished as the dwelling places of 
Divinity. Lord Siva was seated under a Banyan tree when He taught the 
objectives of life to his devout disciples. The Son-God, Muruga, loves to dwell 
in Kadamba groves and the popular deity known as Pillaiyar ( Ganesa ) is seated 
under the pipal tree. Some of the illustrious saints and seers of the Tamil land 
have attained self-realisation at the foot of trees. Manikkavacagar, the saintly 
author of the Tiruvacakam felt the presence of Lord j^iva under the Kurundu 
tree and Nammalvar, the greatest of the Vaisnava saints attained spiritual glory 
under a Tamarind tree. 


K A (KAVAL). 

The names of some of the ancient fanes of the Tamil land seem to show that 
the fragrant bowers and shady groves served as places of worship in the olden 
days. The Tevaram speaks of the Jasmine fane, ( Kokudi-k-koyil ), the Oleandar 
fane, ( Karaviram j, the Banyan fane, ( Alakkoyil the floral fane ( Pungoyil ) 
and so forth. 

The classical name for the sacred groves was K'a or Kavu a suffix now 
corrupted into Kaval. Tiruvanaikkaval, on the bank of the Kaveri near 
i^rirangam was originally an elephant grove. Tirukodi kaval is a grove in the 
vicinity of Tiruvidaimarudur, ( Tanjore District ). The luxuriant grove near 
Sirkali (Shiyali) where Saint Sambandar sang the glory of the Lord is Kolakka, 
Tirunellikkaval, the sacred grove of N^iU is another ancient shrine honoured in 
his hymns. Kurakkukka, the monkey-grove, is the abode of Siva, five miles 
northwest of Vaidiswaran koyil ( Tanjore District ). Even in the desert the 
heroic goddess Korravai was propitiated in groves. 

l43 
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K O Y 1 L. 

The most Common term denoting the temple is Koyil. Koyil or Kovil, 
literally means * the residence of the Lord.* Placenames having the termination of 
Koyil or Kovil have undoubted religious associations. In the sacred parlance of 
Saivism and Vaisnavism, Cidambaram and i^rirangam or denoted by the term 
' KOYIL * as these constitute the holiest of fanes in the respective faiths. 

There are several placenames having the termination Koyil. Sankara- 
nainar Koyil or shortly Sankaran koyil in Tinnevelly, is, as the name indicates, 
, the temple of Lord i^ankara. It has given its name to the town where it is situate. 
The Goddess Gomati, whose devout penance is said to have caused the 
manifestation of the Lord’s Grace at the spot, commands the special adoration of 
the devotees, and the sacred dust of the temple styled Purrumarundu is 
[Cherished as the panacea for the ills of the human body. It is possible that the 
anthill was the original spot-divine out of which the present temple has grown. . 

Avidayar Koyil ( Avadayar Koyil ) about eight miles south of Arantangi 
owes its name to the ancient Siva temple which though small is considered to 
be one of the most perfect specimens of its class in Southern India.’ Avidaiyar 
Koyil means the temple dedicated to the Lord of the Sacred Bull. Tradition has 
it that Manikkavacagar, the saintly minister of the Pandya king founded this temple 
at the spot where the Lord revealed Himself unto him. A stone representation 
of the Kuruntu 'tree under which he was initiated by Siva into the mysteries of 
the Saivite religion and the equestarian figure of Siva in the outer mantapam of 
the temple are supposed to testify to the foundation of the shrine by the saint. 

Vaidiswaran Kovil in the Tanjore district was originally known as 
Pullirukkuvelur. The eagle kings Jatayu and Sampati are traditionally associated 
with this shrine. In the Tevaram pertaining to this temple, St. Appar refers to 
the Lord as * one capable of eradicating incurable ills.’ These sacred words were 
perhaps responsible for the popular name Vinai-tirttan-koyil, by which the 
temple is still known in the locality. Vaidiswaran, the Sanskrit equivalent, of the 
popular name, has however gained wide currency and hence it has become the 
name of the village. 

The Tevaram mentions different kinds of koyil, e. g , Madakkoyil, 
Ilangoyil, Perungoyil, etc. The Chola king Koccenganan is said to have been 
a remarkable temple-builder. By him, about seventy temples known as 
Madakkoyil were dedicated to <^iva. The temple at Ambar on the river Arisil, 
Tennakadam, Nannilam, and Kudavayil are styled Perungoyil. Temples known 
as Ilangoyil were at Kadambur and Miyaccur near Peralam. 

P ALLI. 

The termination Palli in the names of places is sometimes indicative of 
their religious importance, Tirukkattu-p-palli, for instance, is the name of two 
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Saivite shrines ... one near Tiruvenkadu and the other on the southern bank o! 
river Kaduvay ( Kudamurutti ). In course of time the former assumed the 
Sanskrit name Aranisnrar Koyil, the temple of the ‘ Lord of the jungle,’ and the 
latter retains the original name. 

On the bank of the Kaveri, near the Ayyampet Railway Station there is 
a village called Cakkarappalli. Tradition has it that Visnu was gifted with a disc 
( cakkaram ) by Siva at this spot. The epigraphical name of it is Alanturai. 

Cembon palli, the golden temple, was the ancient name of a Saiva shrine 
seven miled east of Mayavaram, The present name of the place is Ccmbonar 
'Koyil. Agattiyam palli near Vedaranyam is associated in legend with saint 
'^Agastiya andTiru-cirappalli with Trisira, the three-headed warrior of Lanka. 
A Vaisnavite shrine known as Parttan palli is seven miles south east of Shiyali. 

PALL 

The Jaina temple is generally called Pali in the Tamil country. An 
inscription at Maruttuvakkudi mentions two great Jaina temples ( Perumbali ) 
Janardanapuram. Among the shrines mentioned in the Tevaram, one is known as 
Arataiperumbali, the present Arittuvara Mangalam in the Papanasam taluq. 

ICC ARAM. 

Another termination commonly found in sacred placenames is Iccaram, a 
Sanskrit tadbhava, which signifies * the abode of Siva 

The temple of Siva at Kaviripumpattinam founded by a Pallava king was 
styled Pallavan-iccaram. Another Siva temple which probably owed its origin to 
a king or prince of the Naga trib^ is known as Tirunakeccaram, and so forth. 

Sometimes the name of the celebrity who inaugurated the worship of the 
shrine is associated with it. The Pallava king who renounced the Jaina religion 
at the instance of Saint Appar is said to have demolished the P&lis at Pataliputra 
and constructed a temple for i^^iva at Tiruvatikai which he called Gunadara- 
Viccaram. Gunadara or Ganapara was one of the surnames of the king. 

The great temple at Tanjore dedicated to <^ivais known as Rajarajeccaram . 
it is a visible symbol of R&jaraja's intense religious zeal. Tradition has it that 
Karuvur Tevar, a great Siddha helped the king in installing the image in the 
temple, and his devout songs in praise of it are included in the collection of 
sacred verses* 

r 

The ancient temple at Darasuram is also said to have been brought into 
existence by R&jar&ja. The original name of the shrine was R&jarajeccaram or 
R&jar&je^waram, which became Rarasuram, perhaps by the operation of the law of 
haplology. The change of Rarasuram into Parasuram may be due to dissimilation, 

0C..rI? 
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Rftjendra Chola, the son and successor of R&jarAja erected the temple pf 
Gangaikonda-Cholaccaram in the principal city which was named after him. 

Other temple names bearing the suffix iccaram are Ramaccaram in Ramnad; 
Mukkiccaram at Uraiyur, Ganapaticcaram at Naraiyur« Kapaliccaram at Myla* 
pore, Pasupaticcaram at Avur and Karuvur, Varttamaniccaram at Pukalur etc. 

V I N N A G A R. 

Just as the temple of Hvara ( i^iva } is styled Iccaram, the fane of Vi^po 
is known as Vinnagar. The Pallava kink Mahendravarman founded a temple for 
Vi^nu at Mahendravadi and named it ^ahendravinnagar. Similarly tbe Visnu 
temple at Nandipuram was known as Nandipuravinnagaram. Parameccar-a 
vinnagaram at Conjeevaram is considered to have been constructed or renovated 
by the Pallava king Parameswara. 

The influence of religion in the Tamilakam can also be understood by the 
incorporation of the names of the deities in placenames. Sivantiram is the 
correct name of the famous place known as Suchindram near Cape Comorin, 
Sivagiri, Sivagangai ( Ranmad ), Sivakasi ( Ramnad ), Sivapuram, Sivapuri near 
Chidambaram, are placenames having the name of the Lord t9iva. 

Tirum&l is the classical name for Vispu in Tamil. His name is associated 
with ancient places mentioned in the Tamil hymns. Tirumalperu of the Tevaram 
is identical with Tirumalpuram in the Chingleput District. Tirumal-irunjolai 
honoured by the songs of the Vaisnava saints was perhaps an extensive grove 
in which Visnu was worshipped. The epigraphical name of Sivalaperi situated 
at the confluence of the Tampraparni and the Chittranadi is Ten-tiru-mal 
irunjolai. 

Kannan, the popular name for Vi^pu in the Tamil country is found as an 
ingredient in some placenames. Although several shrines connected with Kaunan 
have been sung by Vaispava saints, special sanctity is attached to five of 
them known as * Panca Krisna Kse^ra Tirukkannapuram,’ four miles east of 
Nannilam ( Tanjore district ) is one of them and it has been honoured by the 
hymns of five Vai§pava saints. Tirukkannan kudi, near Nagapatam, Tirukanna 
mangai near Tiruvarur are among the select five. Kannamangalam is the name of 
a place in Arni taluk, ( North Arcot district ). 

MANNAR. 

Some of the incarnations of Vifpu have been cherished in placenames 
Ramanatapuram { Ramnad ] is associated with Rama avataram and Singa-vel- 
kunram, ‘ the hill of the lovely lion/ in the Cuddappah district is obviously 
called after the manlion incarnation of MahAvispu* Singaperumal koyili 
(Chingleput Dt. ) Narasamangalam, a corruption of Narastngamangalam, and 
Narasingapuram ( Chingleput Dt. ) also owe theit names to this incarnation, . 
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Srimusnam in South Arcot which is famous for the temple dedicated to 
the Boar incarnation of Visnu originally consisted of two parts. The portion in 
which the Vi?nu temple is situated was called Adivarahanallur and the portion 
where the i^iva temple stands was known as Mudikondachola-nallur. The deity 
in the ^iva temple is referred to in inscriptions as Tirumuttam Udaiyar, the Lord 
of Tirumuttam. The increasing popularity of the Vi§uu temple is perhaps 
responsible for the neglected state in which the iSiva temple is found today. 

Tirunakeccaram, three miles to the east of Kumbakonam, is noted for two 
important shrines, one dedicated to i^iva and the other to Visnu. The latter is 
known in inscriptions as Tiruvinnagar, and the former as Tirunakeccaram. The 
name of the village therefore was Tiruvinnagar-tineswaram. In course of time, 
however, the first part of the long compound was dropped probably for the sake 
of convenience and Tirunakeccaram has become the name of the village. 

M U R U G A. 

One of the popular deities of the Tamils is Muruga whose exploits are as 
much a source of inspiration and delight to the people as his romance with the 
lovely maiden of the hill. His memorable victory over a mighty Asura king 
forms the theme of an epic poem devoutly cherished by the i^aivite world. 
Every hill of the Tamil land is dedicated to him. 

Murugan bears several names, of which some are now found only in the 
ancient poems and placenames. For instance, the classical names Vel, Cey and 
Cendan are associated with placenames of antiquity. Velur^ near Negapatam, in the 
Tanjore district, is called Kilvelur ( Velur East ). Besides this there are two places 
Ciruvelur and Peruvelur in the same district. Pulirukkuvelur is yet another Velur. 

It is remarkable that although some of these placenames have since been 
substituted by others, the old religious associations continue to exist. At 
Pullirukkuvelur, now called Vaidiswaran-kovil. the son-god Muthukumaran still 
continues to receive the special adoration of the votaries. 

Another Velur famous in the songs of Avvaiyar is Pulvelur in the 
Tiruttani taluq ( Chittoor District ). Vellur is a variant for Velur and villages 
bearing this name are found in the Tiruchendur Taluk ( Tinnelvelly Dt. ). 

The village which now goes by the name of Chenganur in Kumbakonam 
( Tanjore Dt.) is an ancient place. Chenganur is a corruption of Ceynallur. 
According to tradition it was the spot selected by the Son-god for offering 
his devout prayers to the Lord. It was in ancient times one of the five coronation 
cities of the Chola kings. In the world of religion it is cherised as the birth 
place of Chapde^wara one of the illustrious i^alva saints. 

Another village associated with Muruga is Ceyur, in the Coimbatore 
District, and Cbeyyur, a corruption of Ceyur, is the name of a place near 
Madurantakam, ( Chingleput Dt. ). 
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The classical name Cendan is found in Cendamangalam in the Karur 
taluq ( Trichinopoly Dt. ). Murugan appears as a prefix in Murugan-kuricct 
( Tinnevclly Dt. ), Murugainangalam ( North Arcot Dt. ) and Tirumurganpundt 
( Coimbatore Dt. ). 

Arumuganii the six-faced god, is another name for Murugan. It appears 
as a prefix in Arumugan-eri and Arumuga-mangalam in the Tiruchendur Taluq 
( Tinnevclly Dt. ). 

Kandan, Kumaran, Kadamban, Kangeyan, Shanmugam and Subrahmanian 
are the other names of this deity. Kandanrkudi is a village near Peralam 
( Tanjore Dt. ). Kumaran is the first part of the placename Kumaramungalatn. 
Kadamban-turai ( now Kadambar-koyil ) is a village in the Chingleput District. 
Kangeyam in Coimbatore, and Kanganur in North Arcot, which is a corruption 
of Kangeya-nallur, are associated with Kangeyan, another name of Miiruga. 

The consort of Murugan, Valli, has given her name to Valliyur in the 
Tirunelvely district, and Vallimalai in North Arcot District and sq forth. « 

Gapapati is another popular deity of the Tamil country. His Grace is 
sought for the successful termination of every undertaking. Naturally his name 
is associated with villages and towns. Ganapatimedu ( North Arcot ), Ganapati 
Nallur (Salem), Ganapati Nagar (Tanjore) are named after this Son*godc 
Pillayar, the Tamil name of this deity is found in Pillayar kulam ( Tirunelveli. ) 

The Tamil name Pillaiyar, in which * ar ’ is an honorofic suffix signifies 
* Son-god \ It is significant^ that this name is conspicuously absent in the early 
Tamil Literature. On the other hand, there are numerous references to Murugan, 
the Son-god, and one of the ten poems in the collection called Pattuppattu has 
been exclusively devoted to Him. The earliest mention of Ganapati, the Sanskrit 
name of Pillaiyar, is perhaps made in the Tevara hymns and it is noteworthy 
that the hymn in which the name occurs is the opening song in the orthodox 
recital of the Tevaram. Since the days of the Tevaram, ( 7th Century A. D. ) the 
worship of Ganapati has become count*'y-wide and His image is found on the banks 
of rivers and tanks, under every pipal tree, at street corners, in short, everywhere. 
It is a literary convention evidently set up by the Saivite writers of the medieval 
times to invoke the blessings of this deity in the opening verse of every work. 

Baladeva, the brother of Krishna, was one of the deities worshipped in 
the ancient days. His temple is known as Vallai nagaram in Silappadhikaraiti. 
Vellai koyil in the Coimbatore district perhaps denotes the village ^here therr 
was a temple dedicated to Vellai, the white deity. Another Vellai Koyil is a 
village near Palamcottah ( Tirunelvely ). 

SUN. 

Of the elements the Sun and the Moon were propitiated by the installation 
of their images in temples. In the ancient city of Pukar there was a ko^m 
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dedicated to the Sun* The sacred hymns oi Tevaram pertaining to a shrine 
called Pariti niyamani in Tanjore Dt. testify to the existence of a temple for 
Pairiti the Sun-god. The Lord of the shrine was perhaps known as Paiti appar, 
a name which has been corrupted as Parutti appar. Another temple dedicated to 
the Sun bears the name Suriyanar koyil near Tiruvidaimarudur ( Tanjore ). The 
central shrine where the image of the Sun is installed faces the west. The temple 
is said to have been built by Kulottunga 1. 

The classical name for the Moon, Tingal, is perhaps associated with 
Tingalur ( Tanjore ), the birth place of Saint Appudi, a Saiva saint. 

The Puranic names of the celestial regions are sometimes adopted as 
placenames. Kailftsapuram and Srivaikuntam ( Tirunelvely ) are redolent of 
celestial residences. Velliyangiru the silvery hill of Siva, is the name of a 
village In the Coimbatore district. Similarly, Tiru-parkadal, ' the ocean of milk ’ 
where Vi^nu is said to slumber is the name of a village in the Walajah Taluq 
( North Arcot ) Pon-Amaravati in the Ranianad District and elsewhere, bears 
the name of the golden city of Indra, the king of the celestials. 

Papanasam, at the foot of the Pothiya hills ( Tirunelvely ) is a pious name 
which perhaps originated in the bilief that the Tampraparpi which descends on 
the plains here, washes away the sins of the mortals. There is another Papanftsam 
in Tanjore. 

Dharmapurari^ ( Tanjore ) and Sharmapiiri ( Salem ) denote perhaps the 
special religious merit that pertained to them in the ancient days. The former 
is the seat of a great mutt which promotes the cause of the Saivite religion and 
South Indian Culture. The latter was originally known as Takadur. It was a 
great city in the days of Atikaman. The military expedition undertaken by a 
Chera king against this fortified city is the theme of a classical poem entitled 
••Takadur Yattirai.” 

A large number of placenames of the Tamil country has the prefix Tiru 
pernianently attached to them. It is generally believed that the holy places 
honoured by the hymns of the Saivite and Vaisnavite saints attained 
this distinction. 

Tiru has become an integral part of the placenames in most cases. In fact 
ii> several instances the original names have been reduced to insignificant 
syllables by the process of attrition. Trichinopoly was originally known as 
QrappalU. But in the modern contraction Tirucci ( Trichy ) the prefix Tiru is 
kept intact and the primitive name of the place is reduced to a single syllable. 
Near Trichinopoly there is a sacred place known as Tiruvasi, a corruption of 
Tirupaccil. The modern placename contains only Vasi besides the prefix. 

In some cases ' Tiru ’ has lost its identity in the process of assimilation* 
Tiranilakudi has changed into Tennalkudi. Tiruneyttanam has become TillaK 
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ttanam, perhaps due to the popular desire of investing the place with the 
sanctity associated with Tillai ( Chidambaram ). 

The popular tendency to enhance the spiritual merit of ancient places by 
exploiting initial corruptions of their names may be traced in Teralundur and 
Tirttanagari, The former is a corruption of Tiru alundur and the change of Tlru 
into Ter has given rise to the legend of the aeral coach. The latter is known as 
Tiru-tinai-nagar, ‘the sacred city of millet* in the Tevaram. Tirutinai has 
become tirtta which perhaps forms the basis of a myth regarding the miraculous 
properties of its holy waters. 

The holy places of Vaisnavism have in certain cases taken the Sanskrit 
prefix ^ru j^rivaikuntam is a celebrated VaUnavite centre in Tirunelvely. 
i^rivilliputtur is the venerated birth place of Perjyalwar and Andal. j^rirangam 
is the present neme of the islet which contains the great temple of Vi^^u^ 
although the ancient Alwars preferred to call it Tiruvarangam. Sir Musnam in 
South Arcot is perhaps the Sanskrit equivalent of Tirumuttam. And i^riperum- 
budur is the birth place of the great philosopher Ramanuja. 

Among the shrines held sacred by the Saivites there are one or two 
places which may be considered to have as the prefix. Cikali has the prefix 
Sti or its corruption Si. 

It is the birth place of Saint Sambandar, the greatest of the i^aiva saints 
and hence held in the highest respect. Orthodox i^aivite opinion considers, 
however, that the prefix in the placename is a corruption of Cir, a Tamil word 
which connotes celebrity. The expression *Cir tikal kali * which occurs in a song 
of Saint Sambandar is perhaps deemed to justify this opinion. Tiruvanjiyam is 
now known as Sri Vanjiyam. 

The popularity of the great epics, the Ramayana and the Mah&bhftrata, 
among the Tamils is attested by the placenames of the Tamil country. 
Rameswaram and Ramanadapuram ( Ramnad ) are associated with Rama. 
Hanumanthakudi in the Ramnad district evidently bears the name of Hanuman, 
the ambassador and devotee of Rama, Popular imagination has discovered the- 
the exploits of this hero of the monkey race in Manamadurai which is assumed 
to be a corruption of Varana-viran-madurai. Tiruccirappalli, the classical name 
of Trichinopoly, is ingeniously twisted into Tirisirappalli in order that it may 
sustain the legend of Trisira, the'three-headed warrior of Lanka. Today the 
elegant name for Trichinopoly in the literary world is Tirisitapuram. Karuvur 
got the name Karapuram as it was supposed to be connected with Kara, another 
hero of Lank&. Pious tradition associated with PulUrukkuvelur, the eagle king 
Jatayu, who lost his life in defence of Sita and this tradition embodied into the 
Tevaram pertaining to Pullirukkuvelur ( Vaidiswaran Kovil ) has given rise to a 
number of legends* Pundanallur, in the vicinity of' Vaidiswaran kovil, is 
considered to be a corruption of Puvilunda nallur ... a term which is supposed, to 
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indicate the spot where a flower slipped down from the garland of STta when 
she was in the grips of Ravapa. Another village Cirandanallur, close by, is said 
to be the contraction of Cirakilanda nallur the spot where the eagle-king who 
resisted R&vana was clipped of his mighty wings. Sambati, the brother of Jatayu, 
is associated with Sambati nallur in the Madura ntakam taluq, ( Chingleput Dt. )• 

Mayamankuricci ( Tirunelveli ) and Mayaman-karadu ( Salem ) are con* 
n.ected with M&rica who at the instance of Ravana assumed the form of an 
alluring stag to delude Sita. Manur near Tinnevelly is also invested with the 
legend of Mftrlca. 

Vali, the king of the Vanaras, is associated with several places in the 
Tamil country. Valikandapuram, Valinokkam, are obviously named after him. 
Kurangadu-turai cn the northern bank of the Kaveri is said to have derived its 
name from this monkey chief, while another Kurangaduturai on the southern 
bank of the river is connected with his brother Sugrfva. 

The spot where Rama stretched himself on wild grass praying to the 
sea-god for a passage across the sea is known as Tiruppullani, said to be a 
variant of Tiruppullani, the Sanskrit equivalent of which is Dharbhasayanam. 
And Dhanuskodi is deemed to be the place where Rama bent his bow at the seagod 
who was slow to answer his prayers. The dam which the monkeys constructed 
across the sea is known as Setu and on account of the celebrity of the dam, the 
district of Ramnas is called sometimes Setunadu, and the rulers thereof Seta* 
kavalar. In the Ramnad District there are placenames having the prefix Setu. 

The story of the Paudavas is cherished with no less fervour. The pedigree 
of the Pandya kings of the south is affiliated to the Pandavas, who in consequence 
have got the title of Pancavar. A Chera king has obtained immortal glory by 
the magnificent act of giving a sumptuous feed to the Papdava army engaged in 
the righteous war against Duryodhana. Tradition asserts that Arjuna visited the 
court of the Pandya king in the course of his southern pilgrimage, fell in love 
with the princess of the royal family and eventually married her. Many a hill of 
the Tamil country is associated with the Pandavas. The history of Pancapandava 
malai near Palani is interesting. The hill was originally known as Ayirai. On the 
top of the hill there was a temple dedicated to the war goddess, Korravai. The 
ancient kings used to propitiate this goddess before undertaking an expedition. 
In course of time Ayirai was corrupted into Aivar and Aivar malai was inter- 
preted as ‘ the hill of the five.* The five were identified with Pancapclpdavas 
and the ancient goddess was made to play the role of Panc&li, their 
devoted wife. 

The monolithic temples on the seashore of Mahabalipuram are popularly 
called Fancapanda ratham, and a sculptural representation in the Shore-temple 
goes by the name of * Arjuna's penance.* 
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Tiru-vet kalam near Chidambaram is said to be the place where Arjuna 
the prince of archers performed a great penance and obtained from Lord i^iva 
the great weapon called Pasupatam. 

The fort which stands on Pulikal ( Hulikal ) * the tiger hill * in the Nilgiris 
is called by the Badagas, Pak&sura kottal. According to the local legend it is 
connected with the demon Bhakasura who daily exacted from the surrounding 
villages a car load of provisions, which he devoured along with the driver of 
the cart. BhTma, one of the five Pandava brothers happened one day to be near 
the place and offered to take up the usual cart load of food. Getting hungry on 
the way he ate the provisions himself. The demon was furious and attacked 
BhTma. In the terrible fight that followed the demon was done to death. 

The small granite hills of Madura contain smooth rectangular spaces 
which are popularly connected with Panca Pandavas. Near Karungalakudi 
eight miles north ol Melur there is a natural shelter formed by an overhanging 
rock, which is called Pancha Pandava Padukai,«* the bed of the five Pandavas.’ 

Ladapuram, nine miles west of Perambalur, is associated with the 
P&ndavas in exile. The name of the place is said to be a corruption of Virata- 
puram and it is explained that the town belonged to the king Virata in whose 
country ( according to Mahftbharata ) the Pandavas lived in disguise for a year 
before the battle of Kurukshetra. A ruined camp the shape of which can only be 
indistinctly traced is pointed out in confirmation of the story. It is generally 
believed that the Kuruba shepherds wandering in the neighbouring hill have 
every now and then seen the bow of Arjuna rise from the ground and return 
into the earth with a clash of metal. 

Agastya has obtained an abiding place in the mythology of the Tamil 
land. His eternal abode is the Pothiya hill on the Western Ghats, which is on 
that account held in high veneration as the Tamil hill. Poets, ancient and 
modern, have vied with one another in paying their tribute of gratitude to this 
hoary saint. Every great achievement of the ancient Tamils in arts, science and 
religion is attributed to him. He is said to have saved the land from the Asura 
peril by ravishing the cars of R&vana wifh lyric songs. 

Several places in the Tamil land are connected with the life and 
activities of this saint. Agattiyampalli, for instance, near Vedaranyam, is said 
to be the shrine where he offered his devout prayers to have a sight of the 
wedded beauty of the Lord. 

“ It is one of the most remarkable achievements of medieval Hinduism to 
have harnessed the religious emotions of man in the effective service ol society. 
The temple and the Mutt flourishing on d&na ( gifts ) together with the agrah&ra, 
the Caturvedimangalam of the Chol?t inscriptions are paost typical expressions 
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of this phase of South Indian religion.” The Devad&na, Brahmadeya and 
Salaboga are the main kinds of gifts. 

Of these Devad&na, as the name indicates, is a gift to God and the lands 
dedicated to the deity were often indicated by means of boundary stones 
bearing its emblems. Villages bearing the name Devadanam are found in almost 
every district. Devad&napatti is a village* seven miles east of Periyakulam 
( Ramnad ). Sivayam Devad&nam five miles south of Kulittalai ( Trichinopoly ) 
is possibly a gift of R&jaraja the great, as the first part of the name is a 
corruption of i^ivapadasekharan, one of his surnames. 

A gift of land to a religious institution for the performance of a specific 
festival or ceremony is known as Kattalai and some of the placenames bearing 
this suffix are expressive of the objects of the endowment, e. g. Munram Kattalai 
( phingleput ); Sukkiravara-k-kattalai ( Tanjore ), Periya Kattalai ( Madura ), 
and Pillayan Kattalai ( Tirunelvely ). 

Besides Devad&nam, there are other denominations of dana such as 
Mahadftna, Uttamadana, Dharmad&na, etc. e. g. Mahadftnapuram in Kumba* 
konam ( Tanjore ), Mah&danam in Negapatam ( Tanjore ) and Mahadanapuram 
in Kulitalai ( Trichinopoly ). Uttamadana is in Kumbakonam ( Tanjore ) and 
Uttamadanapuram in Papanasam ( Tanjore ), Dharmadanapuram and Annadana- 
puram are in Mayavaram ( Tanjore )• These denote other kinds of gifts. 

Salabogam is the endowment of land for the maintenance of rest houses 
and choultries. A village in Papanasam (Tanjore) is called Salabogam. The 
Sanskrit term Chattiram and its Tamil equivalent Viduti are found among the 
placename terminations. Pavur Chattiram ( Tirunelvely ), Amma Chattiram 
( Trichinopoly ), Chetti Chattiram ( Tanjore ). The Tamil termination Viduti 
occurs in Pala Viduti ( Trichinopoly ), Chenniya Viduti ( Tanjore ). 

In popular parlance Chattiram and Chavadi go together, Chattiracchavadi 
( Coimbatore ), Chetti chavadi ( Salem ) Kurumban Ch avadi ( Trichinopoly ) are 
Instances of placenames having this termination. 

The austere lives of the high-fouled men who lived in hermitages known 
as Matam attracted munificent gifts from princes and people alike. The matams 
( Mutts ) of the i^aiva monks at Tiruvavaduturai ( Tiruvaduturai ), Tarumapuram 
t Dharmapuram ), and Tiruppanandal are holy institutions intended to promote 
-the cause of religion and culture. Isana matam attached to the Tiruvavaduturai 
mutt is the name of a village in Tirunelvely. Andimatam in Trichinopoly, Andar 
matam in Chingleput, Palli matam in Ramnad, and Siddilinga matam in South 
Arcot owe their origin to the pious instinct of the people. 

Brahmadesam, evidently a Brahminic village, is found in every part of the 
Tamil country. There is epigraphical evidence regarding the creation of some 

0. t}. ...«o 
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of them. Chembiyan mahadevii the mother of Uttama Chola, is said to have 
founded a village of Chembiyan-mahadevi in Tanjore as a Brahmadeya and 
built therein the temple of Kailasamudaiyar ( 485 of i925 }• Brahmadesam in 
North Arcot is mentioned in an inscription of the fifth year of Rajendra Chola 
as Karikottu- p-piramadiyam alias Parakarama Chola Chaturvedimangalam 
( 243 of i9k 5 ). Probably this Brahmadesam owes its origin to R&jaraja one of 
whose surnames was Par&krama Chola. 

Another kind of inSm granted to learned Brahmins either rent-free or at 
a low rent is Pattavirutti which has become a placename. In M&y&varam 
( Tanjore ) there are two places Pattaviruttti and Pattamangalam. Pattavirutti 
Ayyampalaiyain is in Coimbatore. 

The inscriptions of the great Tamil kings record the creation of numerous 
Caturvedi mangalams, evidently granted to Brahmins well versed in the four 
vedas. Cholavandan, near Madura, is Cholakul&ntaka Caturvedimangalam, 
Vijayanarayanam in Tirunelveli is Vijayanarayapa Caturvedimangalam. Kandira- 
tittan in Trichinopoly is Kandiratitta Caturvedimangalam and Peruvalandan 
in Pattukkottai ( Tanjore ) is Peruvalvu-tanta-perumal caturvedi-mangalam. 

Several ancient places were renamed after the royal personages who 
were responsible for the creation of Caturvedi mangalams. For instance, 
Alam})akkam in Trichinopoly was called Dantivarma Mangalam in the Pallava 
times, after the king Dantivarman, but in the days of the Imperial Cholas it 
came to be called Maturantaka Caturvedi mangalam. Pundamalli near Madras 
was known as Cherapandiya Caturvedimangalam. Kalavai in North Arcot assumed 
the name of Ulakalanda-Chola-Caturvedimangalam and Urmur ( Erumbur } in 
the northern bank of the Coleroon was styled Vikrama Chola Caturvedimangalam. 

Some of the Caturvedimangalams are associated with the names of queens 
and princesses of royal families. Shermadevi in Tinnevelly in Cheran-Mahadevi- 
Caturvedimangalam. Tirubhuvani in Pondicherry is a contraction of Tirubuvana- 
mahadevi-Caturvedimangalam. 

There are many villages in the Tamil country going by the name of 
Akaram, which is considered to be an abbreviation of Agrahftram. It also occurs 
as a placename termination e. g. Kottakaram ( North Arcot ). Puutakaram, 
( South Arcot ), Kattakaram (Trichinopoly ), Palliakaram ( Chinglepui ), l^ela* 
karam ( Tirunelveli ). Agraharam itself is the name of a place in Tirupattur 
( North Arcot ). Agraharapalayam is in Arnio ( North Arcot )• 



TELUGU PROSE CONTENT 
IN THE CHODA AND REDDY INSCRIPTIONS 

M. Upendra Sarma, Hindu College, Guntur 

A linguistic study of Dravidian languages has been attempted time and 
again by scholars of repute. Thanks to the efforts of linguists like Bishop 
Caldwell and Kalaprapurna G. V. Ramamurtliy our knowledge of the subject 
has advanced. Since their time language professors in the colleges and the 
Universities have undertaken philological researches and are working for the 
furtherence of these linguistic studies. 

In this paper I shall endeavour to offer a few observations about the 
Telugu Prose content in the Choda and Reddy inscriptions. 

The earliest Telugu Prose Inscription* available belongs to the Choda 
dynasty. It can be said that this dynasty is responsible for the growth of pure 
prose inscriptions in Telugu. We cannot exactly say to what branch of the 
Chodas does the donor of the First Telugu Prose Inscription belongs since there 
is no evidence in the inscription to this fact. But there should not be any doubt 
that the donor belongs to Chodas, since almost all the Choda Chiefs were 
patrons of letters. To elucidate this a short history of the Choda chiefs is not 
out of place. The first branch namely the Velnati Chodas who ruled over the 
country of Velnadu in Guntur district over a hundred yeais encouraged poets 
like Manchana author of Keyurabahucharitra. The Telugu Chodas ruled from 
Nellore and were responsible for the development of Telugu Literature in the 
thirteenth century. Thikkana the greatest of the Telugu poets was the Minister 
of Manumasiddhi. The Renati Chodas, who ruled over Renadu which is identified 
witht ** the black soil country which roughly included large portions of the 
modern districts of Cuddappah and Kurnool along with the valley of Kunderu 
river ”, the Kammanati Chodas who ruled from Kondena of the present 
Narsaraopet taluk, Guntur district, and the Pottapi Chodas who ruled from 
Pottapi a village in Pullempet laluq, Cuddupah district, have also encouraged 
Telugu literature.} 


* Misoellany of papers presented to Rao Saheb G. V. Rainamurty Pantulu 
Garu on his 70th Birthday, 
t B. I. V 0 I.XI. 

t All the facts mentioned about Choda chiefs in this paper are from "Choda 
chiefs and some of their Telugu prose inscriptions " paper published by me in the 
J. A. H. B. Yol. XIX Pts. 23 and 40. 
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The Potladurthy Malepadu Inscription edited by Mr. M. Somasekhara 
Sarnia belongs to a Choda king of the 7th century A. D. According to him 
this is the earliest Telugu Inscription available. We can agree with the 
Editor.''* This inscription registers a gift of land to a Brahmin and it is stated 
that if anybody spoils the gift he will incur sin. 

The language of the Inscription has nothing in common with the present- 
day Telugu. I wish to add to what has already been said that ** Revanakalu ** 
and ** Puddanakalu ” the names of the donors possibly are derived from the 
Sanskrit words **Ramapa” which means all love and *'Buddhana*’ which 
means all wisdom. * 

The Saty&ditya Chola Inscription edited by H. Krishnasastry was 
ascribed to 9th century. The language is somewhat ununderstandable. It contains 
forms such as kqdukul The * kul * of the kodukul is a Dravidian suffix which 
is the origin of the Telugu plural nominative suffix lu It was accepted by all 
the Dravidian scholars that ' kal ’ was existing as a suffix denoting plural number 
in the primitive Dravidian family.! This Inscription registers a gift made by the 
Chola king to a member of the Kasyapagothra. It also mentions that one who 
tampers with the charity will incur sin. 

The Bhavanarfiyanaswami temple Inscription of Kommana edited by 
Mr. M. S. Sarmal registers a gift of Kommana for the merit of his father 
Govindamatya and his mother Ketasani. The donor Kommana Manthri was the 
minister of Gonka II. He was one of the ablest ministers of Velnadu chiefs. 
Kommana's father Govindamatya also was very famous for bis political skill. 
This Inscription also tells us that the Gonkas are the Mah&mandaleswarlu and 
their minister Kommana was Sandhi Vigrahi and one of the mainstays of 
the kingdom. 

In this Inscription most of the words take the present pronunciation 
like Vaninjekoninadu The secondary sign for “ R ** which is called the 
Velapaligilaka in Telugu is invariably used where ' R ’ occurs in conjunction 
with another consonant like peggada. In the modern script the secondary form 
is not frequently used. 

Boya is generally used for a Brahmin in the old Inscriptions. Here 
' Bommana Boyine ’ and * Namana Boyine ’ are used. This ' Boyine ’ is the 
accusative case of ' Boya It must have come from " Bhojaka ” which means a 
village headman. In olden days Brahmins were among the administrators and 


* Miscellany of papers presented to V. V. R. 
t Andhra History and Culture Vol. II. 

{ Bharati 1927. 
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they earned the title ‘^Bhojaka** which has been corrupted into **Boya, 
Boyana, Bondu, etc.”* 

It is stated that in some Telugu Inscriptions of the Renati Cholas the 
office like that of a ” Bhojaka ” means a village headman. In ancient times mostly 
in Pre-Nannaya Inscriptions, i. e. prior to nth century A. D. there were 
mentioned these three words, viz., Bhojaka, Rattakudi and Gamakudi. We have 
dealt with * Boya ’. Now we take up Rattadlu which is otherwise called Rattakudi 
or ” Rattaguttu These are the various forms of the same word. Scholars are 
of opinion that Inscriptions of other times mention ”Rattagudi, Rattodi, 
Rattadi and Rattadikamu ” in addition to those forms mentioned above. All 
these forms of Rattadlu are closely related to the Sanskrit word R&^Wakt2ta. 
This R&strakuta as the village headman, seems to be common, prior to the nth 
century or even from the 7th and 8th centuries in the Telugu country. As 
regards the Gamakudi we have to take that it has the same meaning etc. 
like Rattakudi. f 

We have now to deal with an Inscription of one Prithve»wara a 
Choda chief of the Velnati line. It belongs to the 12 th century A. D.{ 
In the Telugu Prose portion of this Inscription the words **Prolananti 
Navakhandavada ” etc. are used. We know Prolunadu is identified with that part 
of the Telugu country which roughly included large portions of present 
Peddapur and Pithapur taluks of the East Godavary district. Andhra country 
must have been consisting of a number of nadus such as Prolunadu, Veginadu, 
Kammanadu, Renadu, Pakanadu, Palnadu, etc. Navakhandavada is the present 
Navcondada of the same district. Evidently it is the corrupted form of 
” Navakhandavada ”• It is stated that this splendid city of Navakhandavada 
came into prominence prior to the construction of Rajahmundry as the Eastern 
Chalukya capital. Rajaraja Narendra gave this city of Navakhandavada as a gift 
to his contemporary Pavuluri Mallana a poet and a mathematician of repute. 
This Inscription registers a gift of Prithveswara son of Kulothunga Manmagonka 
a Mah&mandeleswara and JaySmbika of the Kondapadamati family. The gift 
is made to Kunti Madhavaswamy of Pithapur, East Godavary where the 
inscription was laid. 

The language in some places is like the modern Telugu language. The 
scribe is fond of doubling the consonant that occurs in conjunction with the 
letter “R”. Thus, for example, he has written “Havirbber Achar” ‘R' 
where the modern scribe would write Havirbalyarchanavdhamu. This means 
the secondary form or Velapeligilka is used. This secondary form appears like 


* Andhra Patrika Vrisha Annual, 

t Andhra Patrika Vrisha Annual. 
} Gadya Ghintamani. 
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the upper hall of a circle. **Kodku” meaning son is used for ‘*Koduku”» 
Even to-day in documents we find mostly kodku not koduku. Anuswara is used 
after long vowels like Nanti, Nenti, etc. Vada is one of the synonyms of 
village ’’ like grama, padu, parru, palli, etc. 

A word remains to be said about an Inscription of a Rajadhiraja Cbola of ii96 
A. D. This is edited by Dr. N. Venkataramanyy a and it was published by him in the 
leading Telugu monthly magazine ** The Bharati. The Inscription, it seem, is 
taken from the South Indian Inscriptions. It seems to me that the script of the 
inscription has more things in common with the script of the inscriptions which 
are already mentioned.} It was written prithvu for prudhvu which is a correct 
form of the Sanskrit word. Anusvara and Sekatarepha were used just like other 
inscriptions. Some modern scholars in Telugu think that it is unnecessary to 
observe the Arthanusvara and Sekatarepha as they have no significance 
phonetically, because the pronunciation remains unchanged even if it is 
dropped now. 

We gather from all the Choda Inscriptions which are mentioned here 
that their language is different from the Telugu that is being spoken to-day. 
They are of immense use to the student of Philology. Further investigations 
into the prose inscriptions and their language content will throw much light 
upon the history of Telugu Prose literature. 

The Choda chiefs succeeded the Eastern Chalukyast not only in 
the administration of the Telugu country but also in the patronage of the 
Telugu literature. 

After these rulers there was the revival of patronage of letters during the 
magnificent rule of Kakatiyas of Warangal in the i3th century A. D. From this 
century onwards the Telugu language progressed without interruption for three 
centuries. The development attained during the reign of Kakatiyas is praise- 
worthy and it forms a separate part by itself. So I propose to deal with the 
development of the Telugu prose during the sheet and splendid reign of the 
Reddys of Kondavidu and the Reddys of Rajahmundry first, though it may not 
be in a chronological order. 

These great Reddys ruled over Andhra country for over a hundred years. 
Vemareddy was the founder of this dynasty. His capital was Addanky. He was 
succeeded by his son Komaty Prolaya the patron of poet Erraya. Prolayavema 
was succeeded by Anapotha ( whose regnal period was i35o to i362 ). He was 
succeeded by Anavema. Then Kum&ragirireddy succeeded Anavema who was 

• The Bharati 1946 June. 

t S. I. 1. IV No 1100. 

t See my paper on * Eastern Ghalukyas and their Prose Inscriptions ’ read in 
the 12th Session of the All India Oriental Conference. 
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famous for his patronage of pandits and poets. Anavema changed his capital to 
Kondavidu from Addanki. In Kumilragiri's reign all the literary activities were 
given good impetus. Kumaragiri entrusted the administration to Kata<yavema 
his sister's husband and engaged himself in enjoying in the company of artists 
and poets. Kumaragiri gave away Rajahmundry to his sister Mallamamba wile of 
Katayavema who started the Rajahmundry branch of the Reddy dynasty. 

After Kumaragiri, Peda Komativema came to the Kondaveeti throne. He 
appointed Srinadha the prince among Telugu poets as the Educational officer. 
Vemabhupala was succeeded by his son Rachavema the last of this line. 

Katayavema of the Rajahmundry fame was succeeded by Alladareddy 
and he was succeeded by Virabhadrareddy. Srinatha entered Virabhadrar eddy's 
court through the good offices of Bendapudi Annamatya and afterwards became 
his court poet.* 

Having taken a brief survey of the Reddy rale, we shall try to trace the 
linguistic and historical bearings of the Prose Inscriptions of the Reddy 
dynasty. They are a fewjn number while the Sanskrit Inscriptions are many. They 
not only encouraged trade and commerce but they have made agricultural and 
horticultural enterprises successful by giving financial assistance to the ryots to 
improve their lands and gardens. On account of these benefactions the agri* 
culturists enjoyed perfect peace and prosperity. The privileges of good 
Government were enjoyed and hence there was nothing wanting in social life. 

Literature and arts were encouraged. Mallareddy was the first to 
patronise Erraya who was one of the translators of Mahabharata works of the 
rarest merit in Telugu and who was the author of Harivam^a a work next to 
Mah&bharata in matter and merit. He dedicated this work to Vemareddy. 
Erraya who belonged to the high order of Telugu poets was the author of works 
like Narasimha-purana and Ram&yana, the latter being lost is not available. 
We know that Srinatha-a unique name iii Telugu literature-known lor his eluant 
style and clear thought, also flourished in Reddy’s time. Though there were some 
other poets, these two represent the ages in which they lived. As the intro- 
ductory portions of their works were devoted to descriptions of the geneologies 
and the virtues of their patrons, the information they detail is generally of 
political, military and literary importance.! In Errana’s Narasimha Pur&na 
mention was made about Velnati chiefs. In his Harivamsa Vemareddy’s virtue 
were described in detail. Srinatha's works throw a flood of light on the social 
conditions of his time. Kridabhiraman, which was admitted on all hands to be 
the work of Kavisarvabhauma, as it is characterised by all those poetic genii 


* Andhrakavula Gharitra. 
t J. A., H R, S. Vol IL 
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associated with the writing of Srinatha, contains descriptions of fairs and 
festivals and information about the political conditions in Kakate Prataparudra’s 
period. The preface in Naishadha tells us something about the educational 
matters of his time. The introductory portion o! Hara-Vilasam gives out how 
Vssantotsavam was celebrated with the help of Avachi Tippaya who used to 
supply numerous perfumes to Kumaragirireddy. Srinatha’s Palnaticharitra 
Plthika furnishes some information about the peaceful lives lead by the people 
of Palnad. As Bhima Khandam and Kasikhandam were dedicated to the minister 
Annaya and king Virabhadra the prefaces contain many interesting facts about 
the minister and the ruler along with the descriptions of great deeds performed 
by their ancestors. Thus Srinatha*s prefaces are of immense value to a 
historian also. 

It is to be noted here that as Srinatha’s powerful personality dominated the 
Telugu literary world for over half a century and as he survived all his patrons, 
his works portray the conditions of his age. The royal patronage is noticeable 
not only in the case of poets and pandits Erraya, Srinatha, Vamanabhatta, 
Praudhakavi and Kommana, but also in the case of dancers like Lakumadevi. 
Kings like Kumaragiri and Pedakoinativema enriched the Sanskrit literature 
with their own works such as Vasanta Rajyamu and SrungaradTpikil etc. The 
development on the side of literature and arts is a standing monument to their 
artistic taste and scholarship. Their contribution to the cultural progress of 
the country is great. Addanki, Kondaveedu and Rajahmundry became the 
sanctuaries of learning. The names of Vemareddy, Kumaragiri and Vtrabhadra- 
reddy have become immortal. 

By this time there arose two types of literary works in Telugu, Puranas 
and Prabandhas.^ Puranas are those famous works which are mostly in verse 
interspersed with prose. The themes of puranas are mostly mythological and 
religious. Prabandhas are another type of literary compositions which are also 
mostly in verse interspersed with prose, but the themes of prabandhas are taken 
, from puranas or ithihasas. There is opportunity for the poet to show his powers 
, of imagination and description etc. in the prabandha. Errana though belonged 
to the puranic age was recognised as the pioneer for the prabandha type of 
literature. Srinatha stood between these two standard types and enriched both the 
varieties by his contributions. Thus he became an ideal to the authors of both 
. the varieties. His sweetness of expression and symmetry of versification were 
imitated by many a prabandha poet. 

His prose is as chaste and as dignified as his poetry. All his poetical 
•works, pur&nas, prabandhas, translations, original compositions — were invariably 
interspersed with prose. He followed Nannaya the famous author of ^ah&bh&rata 
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the first literary production in Telugu which is a camp« kavya, i. e. a combined 
work of prose and poetry. Nannaya perfected poetry as well as prose. Prior to 
him there were some writings in poetry and prose which were fragmentary in 
character. Nannaya’s work made a great advance over the language of 
the Inscriptions, His poetry is polished and flowing. His prose has all the 
characteristics of his verse. It can be called poetic prose, i. e. prose which 
rises to the level of poetry in thought and beauty of language, but which does 
not follow the rules of metre. Just as Nannaya’s prose made great advance over 
the prose in the Inscriptions of the Eastern Chalukyas, Srinadha’s prose also 
made great advance over the prose of the Reddy Inscriptions. In the inscriptions 
of the Reddi kings there was no literary prose.* • 

We will begin with Kommuchikkala Plates of Anavota.t The Inscription 
{s edited by Mr. B. V. Krishnarao. It is written partly in Sanskrit and 
partly in Telugu. The alphabet employed is Telugu and closely resembles 
the modern one. The anusv&ra is not properly used like ‘Babumgarki’ 
in some places. The letter ’Bha’ and *ba’ are not differentiated from one 
another as there is no vertical stroke at the bottom of ’ Bha *. Sobhakrit is 
written as Sobakrit. All the inscriptions of Reddys belong to Telugu Kannada lipi 
and Burnell has remarked that the script that flourished from i4oo A. D. is Telugu 
Kannada script. There are some scholars who hold the opinion that the Telugu 
script is not derived from Brahmi script or any other script, but it is one havingt 
Anuswftra or Bindu for its nucleus. But this view is not favoured by many and 
that view, namely, that Telugu script has been detived from Brahmi script the 
mother of all the scripts in India, is being maintained by scholars. 

Returning to the topic under discussion, we note that almost all the 
Inscriptions of the Reedis contain Telugu prose as it was spoken In those 
days. In some Inscriptions the word Sani is used. It means a prostitute at 
present. For example, Bogamusani, Dommarasani, Sanidi, etc. In Inscriptions and 
Mahabh&gavata it is used for a woman in general. In order to show reverence 
Amma gftru, Reddimigaru were employed. In Telugu ‘garu * is the honorofic post 
position as * gal * in Tamil. In the present day Telugu we do not find purnanusvara 
before this * garu In almost all the Inscriptions the numeral suffix ' Agu ’ is used. 
The synonyms of this ‘ Agu * are ‘ Avu ’ and * Ava ’. In almost all the Inscriptions 
‘ Agu ' and ‘ Ava * are employed. In the Mahabharata of the nth century * Agu and 
Ava ^ are used. In Basava Pucana ( 12 th century A. D. ) Ava is used. Sometimes by 
adding the root ‘ Agu ’ before, nouns become adjectives as Baludagu Manugudu. 
The doubling of the consonants that follow the anuswfira such as “Manddapamu'* 

* Handbook of Telugu Literature. 

t J. A. H. R. S. Vol. Ill Pts 2, 3 and 4. 

t History of Telugu Literature* 
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and Puntha are to be seen in some Inscriptions. This . peculiarity is 
common in ancient Inscriptions also but it is not in use now« Using 
Anuswara after long vowels like ' Nandu ’ is also not in use now. The names of 
villages undergo a change now like Totturapudi to Tottaramudi. The influence 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit was less when compared with that of Eastern Ch&lukya 
Inscriptions.* Casual forms like “Kattenche** were frequently employed^ 
Passive voice is used. 

Most Inscriptions contain Telugu prose and poetry along with some 
Sanskrit slokas and Sanskrit prose. Pure prose is of a later origin in Telugu. 
Most of the prose pieces dealt with here are with local touches and full o{ 
idioms. Easy uiiderstaliding is the keynote of the majority of the pieces. They are 
a contrast to the literary prose. The prose of the Reddy Inscriptions contained 
colloquial expressions. Rules of traditional grammar were not observed and some 
Sentences begin with *ya’ like ' Yituvanti *. As most of the Inscriptions 
contain an easy language, they were within the reach of masses also. 
These prose passages served as incentives to the writers oi Southern School who 
developed pure prose writings which served very useful purpose of propagation' 
and who prepared local records which are very important sources of the history 
of the period. In a way, these prose passages prepared the ground for the modern 
Telugu movement or the movement for making spoken Telugu the vehicle of 
literary expression in the beginning of the 20 th century. 

I could not substantiate all my statements by giving examples from all the 
Inscriptions available. I could not but touch upon the social and political 
conditions of Reddis reflected in the literature of the age. 


Hindu College Magazine^ 1949, 



mUGU LANGUAGE IN THE FIRST MILLENNIUM A. D. • 
( Pre-Chalukyan period ) 

Sri. IC. Ramakrishniah, M. A., Madras University. 


' Telugu Language of the 6rst millenium A. D. clearly betrays far closer 
affinities with other Dravidian Languages of South India, than the language of 
Nannaya’s Telugu Bharata, the first extant work of the 2 nd millennium A. D. 
Nannaya's work, the first literary composition in Telugu, was written under the 
patronage of Raja R&janarendra, a Chalukyan King of Rajahmundry, about the 
middle of the iith century A. D. and so belongs to the and millennium of the 
Christian era. No literary work of the Pre-Nannaya age has so far been 
discovered; therefore we have to depend merely on the available inscriptional 
writings for all our knowledge of the condition of the Telugu Language before 
Nanhaya. A study of these inscriptions clearly indicates that the Telugu 
Language of the pre-Nannaya age has undergone no little change just about the 
beginning of the and millennium A. D., when Nannaya came to adopt it in his 
work the translation of Mahabh&rata. Again, as Nannaya 's is the only literacy 
work which came down to us for over a century or so after him, we are not in a 
position to trace the steps in the gradual development of that language. Yet we 
will not perhaps be far wrong, if we consider that Nannaya himself was partly 
responsible for the sudden turn taken in the development of the language about 
his time. The title “ Andhra-bhash& V&g&nusasana ” given lo|,him may also 
justify this in a way, and it is the language adopted by him in his Bharata that 
became the standard literary language for many centuries after him. Though we 
cannot be definite as to how far he was personally responsible in moulding the 
Telugu Language to bis tune, or whether he merely followed the tradition of a 
change which has already come into existence, it is clear that the condition of 
the language of the Pre-Nannaya age differed very much from that adopted by 
him in the Bharata. For an investigation into the origin and development of the 
Telugu Language from the Dravidian point of view, a study of the language of 
the inscriptions of the first millennium A. D. i. e. of the Pre-Nannayya age will 
be of very great help. This age can be chvided into two periods— viz., Pre- 
Chalukyan and Chalukyan. 

Inscriptions actually written .in Telugu become available only from the 
second half of the first millennium, i. e. from the 7th century A. D. when the 
Kings of Eastern Chalukya and Chola dynasties began to rule over the Telugu 
country. But during the earlier centuries, all the inscriptions found in the country 
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were written either in Sanskrit or Pr&krit and not in the Telugu Language* From 
this some began to argue that the Telugu language before the 6th century of the 
Christian era was not at all in existence^ and it began to evolve at that time from 
the Prakrit which is considered as the current language spoken by all the people 
in the country. This argument cannot stand, since it denies the existence of non- 
Aryan peoples and their languages even in Southern India before the coming of 
Aryans and does not take due notice of the non- Aryan characteristics found 
in the Prakrits themselves. The Aryan Prakrit of the Inscriptions even of the 
Telugu country, can under no circumstances be proved to be Dravidian in 
origin, though in later stages these Prakrits have developed some Dravidian 
characteristics which have become very prominent in modern Aryan vernaculars 
of Northern India, owing to the gradual influence of the Dravidian-Language- 
speaking people who form the lower strata of society, on the Aryan. 

Though perhaps due to the predominating influence of Prakrit till the 4th 
century A. D. and later of Sanskrit, we have no traces of inscriptions written in 
Telugu before the 7th century A. D. it is not possible to deny the very existence 
of Telugu before that as some have done. For, even in those inscriptions of the 
early centuries, written in Prakrit or Sanskrit, when reference has to be made to 
a village granted to somebody as a gift, or boundaries of that village were to be 
given, Telugu names as they were current in the language of the country, had to 
be introduced into the PrAkrit or Sanskrit composition of these inscriptions. 
While thus introducing indigeneous names, Sanskrit pratyayas, or terminations 
were sometimes added to the Telugu names, this making a mess of the 
whole thing. 

"Cinnapure grameyakah vaktavyah 

** Pralttra grame — Munduru grame ( once * ra * once ‘ ru * ) 

“ Kamburancheruve ” — viriparasa ( cheruve ). Cheruvu is a pure Telugu word. 

“ Regonram * nama gramam ’’ etc. 

We can clearly see in them not only their indigeneous character but even 
traces of their Dravidian origin, since they are a foreign element in the language 
adopted by the inscriptions. The early Prakrit inscriptions of the Andhra Kings 
discovered at Amar&vati, Jaggayyapeta, or even Nagarjuna Konda, do not refer 
to any gift of villages made to any persons, but only mention some gifts made 
to Buddhist shrines; as such, we do not meet with any names of villages 
mentioned therein. Perhaps the earliest reference to any Telugu Village that we 
can trace, is the one found in one of the 'earliest inscriptions of the Pallavas, 
namely the Maidavol Prakrit inscription of Sivaskanda Varma and that is the 
name of the village • viripara ’ — Andhftpatiya gftmo vicipara dattam”. This 
seems to be a Prakritised form of * Virparru * which later came to be pronounced 
as * Vipparru ’ or ‘ Vipparla • a village in the Narasaropet Taluk of the Guntur 
District. The same village is again referred to in a later inscription of the 
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.Chakyan king ' Jayasimhavallabha ’ of the 7th century A. D. as “ vitparti This 
is an adjectival form of a word * vitparru That this is not a Sanskrit or a 
Prakrit word but an indigenous Dravidian word is clear from the second part of 
the word 'paru’ or ‘parru* which contains in it the * vallinum’ or the hard 
rough ‘r’ or the sakata repha as it is called, which is peculiar to all the 
languages of the Dravidian group, but not found either in Prakrit or Sanskrit at 
any stage. This word ‘ parru * with the double ‘ r* occurs in many other village 
names in the inscriptions of the both pre-Chalukyan and Chalukyan periods as 
Peuukapanu ( Ongodu grant of Pallava King Skandavarman II ), nidumbarpi, 
pasumbarru, kalucuvum barru, pambarru, etc. etc* 

The word 'Parru ’ occurs in Tamil and Malayalam also in the sense of a 
resting place, a village or a portion of the country etc. In Kannada it occurs 
as * pattu * from the root * parru * ( -Tclugu-PaUu- ) = to seize, hold, adhere to 
etc. In Telugu the root Parru changed into Pattru-paUu = to catch hold of, seize, 
and as a noun it means a place or a hold.... cf. Uniki-pattu s a place to live in, 
habitation. We thus see the development of the vallinum ' r’ in these languages 
and this development is peculiar to the Dravidian. and not at all found in the 
Aryan Sanskrit or Prakrit. Later, when Sanskrit inscriptions came to be written 
in N&gari characters, the script of this letter had to be introduced into the 
N3.gari writing when names of villages or words containing this letter came to be 
mentioned therein as this letter is foreign to Sanskrit alphabet and Nftgari writing. 

This by itself is sufficient to show that a language different from Sanskrit 
or Prakrit was current in the Telugu country during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

This sound * r ’ which is quit foreign to the Aryan group of languages 
occurs in the names of some villages mentioned in the inscriptions of the same 
century. ..as Chencheruvu, Kamburancheruve, arutore. These occur in the 
Pedavegi Inscription of the Salnkayana dynasty. One peculiarity which we have 
to note in the word ' cheruvu ’ forming part of the names ' Chencheruvu ’ and 
Kamburancheruvu * is that the initial ‘ ch ’ of the word * cheruvu * meaning a 
tank, is due to the palatalisation of the earlier guttural • k preserved even until 
now in the corresponding Kannada form ‘kore*. It must have taken a long time 
for this palatalisation to have been effected in this language, after it got 
separated from Kannada or from the primitive mother tongue, which should have 
got the guttural form. If that is so, are we not justified in presuming the 
existence of Telugu as an independent language - in this country at least, some 
centuries earlier than the date of this inscription or at least from the beginning 
of the Christian era ? 

a. Another landmark in the History of Telugu language, which takes us 
a little earlier than the 4th century A. D. is the word ‘Nsgabu’ which occors 
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-fwomineatly by itself, written on one of the stone slabs discovered at Amacavati. 
This word occurs inscribed on the slabs alone and not in any sentence. Hence 
it is sometimes doubted whether it is a Telugu word or not. Yet since we meet 
with such forms as ^ Puloburu ’ in Polamuru Inscription of Madhava Varma 
in of the Vishnukundin dynasty ( about 55o A. D. ) ( the same appearing as 
*polomburu’ in the inscription of Jayasimha Vallabha of Chalukyan Dynasty 
about 640 A. D. ), and also in words like ' vakrabu ‘ Siddhayabu ^ * MaUiabu ’ 
of the later inscriptions, we may be sure that it is a Telugu word with the 
termination ^bu’, which later came to assume various forms as *mbu’, mmu, or 
mu,..n&gambu, nagammu or n&gamu. This *bu* or * mbu * can easily be traced to 
the Dravidian noun forming suffix * bu * which occurs in Tamil words like * irumbu \ 
• elumbu * ( bone ), pulabu ( field ), cunambu, pambu, vembu. These ‘ bu * ending 
words assumed the following forms in Telugu: — inumu, emmu, polamu, sunnamu, 
pftmu, vemu. The * mu ’ of these words is not however considered as the sign of 
the nominative, but only as part of the words themselves; it must be on the 
analogy of these forms that Tatsama words — i. e. neuter nouns from Sanskrit, 
borrowed by Telugu, developed the form in ‘ bu * or * mbu *. 

3. The village names occurring in the inscriptions of the Pre-Chalukyan 
Period furnish us some more information regarding the condition and the peculiar 
features of the Telugu language during that period. 

( i ) One such feature is the occurrence of the peculiarly Dravidian sound 

the * rzh ’ sound as it is called by Dr. Caldwell in some of the village names 
like Menduluru* mentioned in the Chikkula inscription of Vikramendra Varman 
of the Vishnukundin dynasty of the 5th century A. D. as Mendulura vasakat ’ ••• 
*regonram nama gramam’ etc. This sound occurs in many other words in later 
Chola and Chalukya inscriptions of the first millennium A. D. i. e., till about the 
time of Nannaya when it suddenly disappeared from the language. It was mostly 
replaced by *4’, sometimes also by the vallinum 'r’ or Sakata repha and ' 1 ’. 
' Lcnduluru ’ the name of a village near Ellore in the West Godavari District on 
the Madras-Calcutta line has now oecome ^dendul^ru’, but sometimes written 
also as Menduluru ’. This sound 1 occurs in Tamil and Malayalam even today 
and in Kannada until the 12 th century A. D. In this language it is mostly 
represented by the sound * 1 ’ and it has undergone various changes in other 
Dravidian Languages. The Chikkulla plates of the 5th century A. D. in which 
this letter appears for the first time in the name of a Telugu village, were 
written in what is called the South Indian or the Telugu-Kannada script, and the 
language used was Sanskrit. Even by that time the Telugu Kannada script seems 
to have adopted a form different from that used in the Tamil script and 
this letter, foreign to the Sanskrit alphabet, came to be introduced even into 
Sanskrit Nagari writing in later times, when indigenous words containing this 
peculiar sound had to be mentioned therein, A good number of words containing 
ibispecuUar sound occurs in the inscriptions of the kings of the Chola and Chalukya 
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dynasties in later centuries of the first millennium A. D. and they will be 
considered later. 

(ii) Another peculiarly Dravidian sound that occurs in these early 
inscriptions of the pre-Chalukyan period, and also finds a place intnany words 
of later Chalukyan inscriptions is *nra’, which is found in the name of the 
village ‘regonram’ occurring in the above-mentioned *Chikkulla’ plates of the 
Vishnukundin dynasty. This combination ‘nr’ occurs earlier (4th century) in 
the name of the village ‘tanrikonra’ mentioned in the ‘Gorantla* inscription 
of Attimarma and again the word ‘ Kunruru * in the Polamuru Inscription of 
Madhava varman HI of the Vishnukundin Dynasty. Of these ‘Tanri konra* 
is identified with ‘Tftdi Konda’ earlier * Tandikonda a village lo miles 
from Guntur, on the eastern bank of the river Krishna; and Kunrur with 
Konduru in the Sattenapalli taluk of the Guntur District. From this we can 
see that the second *nr’ changed into ‘nd’ in later times. This seems to 
be a peculiar Dravidian combination, for neither of these sounds occur in any of 
the North Indian or the Aryan group of languages. The ' n ’ here is an alveolar 
nasal ... the n of words like ‘ then * in English — considered as the final n or the 
‘raunakara ’ in Tamil, ( to distinguish it from the dental n ) and preserved even 
now in Tamil in words like avan, ivan, magan, etc. The vallinum * r ’ being also 
an alveolar sound, has the same place of production as this final ‘n’ and 
therefore whenever this final ‘r ’ is stressed or nasalised it takes this ' n ’ before 
it, thus giving rise to the combination ‘ nr ’ very frequently in the language. But 
this combination being perhaps difhcult for pronunciation has given rise to 
different sounds in different languages. The word ‘ Kuuru’ meaning ‘mountain * 
or a hill in Tamil Language, has become ' Konda ' in Telugu and Kan; 

‘ Kunnu ' — in Malayalam; ‘ Kunji ’ — in Tula. Telugu and Kannada forms like 
gu^a, gudda, etc. indicate the loss of the nasal. Similarly, ' Tapri ’ seems to have 
changed into ‘ Tadi \ Thus the village ‘ Tapri Konra ’ later came to be known as 
‘Tadikopda* and ‘ Kunrwru as Konduru ’. The form ‘ Gonram * in “ regopram 
seems to indicate a stage midway between ‘ kunru ’ and ‘ kopda ’ -—namely that 
of ‘ kopra * which later on gave rise to the form ‘ kopda ’. “ Regonrum ” a Renu + 
Kupru must have become “ regonda " but this village is not identified — perhaps 
gone out of existence. 

There are many instances in Telugu, where words with the final * n ’ of 
the earlier language, having taken the vallinum ‘ r ’ as a help sound, gave rise to 
forms in ‘ pdu ^ or ‘ du * — cl. Tam. avap, > avanru > avandu > vftpdu > vadu ( he ). 
Tamil ; Magan > niagapni> magapdu> magadu. (Tam, son, Tel. husband). 

Tamil : Op*> Onnu > Opru> Opdru > Opdu ( One ). 

Tamil : Papri-Mal. Panni, K. Te. pandi ( a hog ). 

The root ‘ tor * to appear, to become visible ( Kan. Toru-darsane ) takes 
n or gets nasalised and becomes * topru * in Tamil, also ToTpi. Mai. Tonnn. Thit 
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U found in Telugu as ' toncu ' tocu *. Noun form from it is ' trova ’ meaning a 
way, passage. 

Though originally in the above words of the inscriptions the combination 
*nr’ is of the final *n’ and vallinum this combination of seems to 
have already gained a tendency to be pronounced as something like * ntr even 
by the time of these inscriptions. That is why, we should think, that a new script 
or letter-sign which looks somewhat different from that adopted for either 
Sakatarepha, the vallinum r, or the cerebral d, or even the peculiar Dravidian 
rzh sound M’, came to be introduced in the South Indian Vengi script of the 
day and in the later Vengi-Chalukyan script whenever this combination of *ntr * 
had to be represented in writing. Owing to the close similarity in the script 
adopted for these letters in the inscriptions the sign for the alevolar ' t ’ used for 
this combination was sometimes read as the vallinum * r ’ or M ’ in these words 
by some scholars. For instance, ‘ tanri-konra * was read by Fleet and Hultzsch 
as ' tanli konla ’. Since * 1 * also Changed in later times to * d ’ in Telugu this 
reading apparently made no difference, but the sign u«ed in that combination is 
seen to be clearly different from that of ‘ ! *. Thus we have to admit that even by. 
that time the tendency in pronunciation of the combination ‘ nr ' as ‘ ntr ’ has 
become so noticeable, that it had to find representation in the writing of that 
day in the Telugu country. At a later date, both of these alevolar n and tr 
uounds changed into cerebral sounds and came to be written as such i. e. nd. 
Thus ‘Tantri Kontra* became ‘ tandi konda Similarly, ‘vanru*, •maganru’, 
snli, etc., represented in writing as vantru, magantru, untri, etc. later assumed 
the forms, vandu, magandu, undi, etc. 

We have seen how * mu ’ of words like ’ nagamu * mathanu ’ etc. which 
is the result of the gradual development of earlier ‘ bu ' or * mbu * has been 
considered as the neuter singular termination of Tatsama words in Telugu. 
Similarly this *du ’ or *ndu ’ which is a development from earlier forms ending 
In ‘n’ or *nru’ ( avan, magan, Raman, etc.) is taken as the sign of the 
masculine nominative singular in this language, by later grammarians though, 
as a matter of fact, these form part of the words themselves. 

These are some of the sounds which may be considered peculiarly 
Dravidian and not found in the Aryan group of languages. They had their 
special development in Telugu whose existence in the early centuries of the 
Christian era has been vouchsafed by many words containing these sounds 
occurring in the inscriptions-of that period. 

4. The same inscription, namely the Chikkulla plates ( 53o A. D. ) gives us 
also an inkling into the inflexional condition of the language at the time. The 
word ' Vijayar&jya samvatsarambul ’ a Telugu inflexional form occurring at the 
end of the inscription written in Sanskrit is perhaps the earliest known foirm of a 
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Telugu noun in plural inflexion. The word * Samvatsarambu ’ shows that the 
form in bu or mbu which we first met with in the word Nagabu of an earlier 
century, has already come into vogue. The final *1' in “ Samvatsarambuj is the 
sign of plurality, which later on developed into lu. This cannot be traced to any 
termination in Sanskrit or Prakrit, since these languages do not have an 
independent sign of plurality as such, without at the same time having any 
reference to one particular case or other. That is, the terminations I su, au, jas, i, 
os, sup, etc. of Sanskrit, combine the case with the number, and they indicate 
the singular or plural number of the nominative or the locative as the case may 
be, but never indicate singularity or plurality independently by themselves. 
Thus, there is nothing like a singular termination or a plural termination by 
itself in Sanskrit as we find it in Dravidian Languages. 

Attempts have been made by scholars who believe in the Aryan origin of 
the Telugu and other South Indian Languages, to trace this Telugu plural 
termination Mu’ to the Sanskrit word * loka ’ as this word in the form of ’ log ’ 
is used as a sign of plurality, in some of the modern vernaculars of North India. 
These came into existence as independent languages only in the 2 nd millennium 
of the Christian era, and since earlier Sanskrit or Prakrits show no sign of 
having possessed an independent sign of mere plurality, the development of an 
independent sign of plurality itself in modern Vernaculars of North India may 
be presumed to have been due directly to the influence of the Dravidian 
Languages on them. 

The earlier history of the plural sign Mu’ of later Telugu, which appears as 
M Mn Samvatsarambul ” occurring in the inscriptions of the early centuries of 
the Christian era, has to be traced only by comparing it with the forms available 
in Tamil, Kannada or other South Indian Languages. In most of these languages 
* kal ’ is used as the sign of plurality — as * maran-gal eli-gal, etc. Tolkappiyar 
the first Tamil grammarian who belongs to the early centuries of the Christian 
era, makes mention of this ‘kal ’ as the sign of plurality, appended to the neuter 
or ‘ ahrinai ’ class of nouns. But later on its use has been extended to other 
classes of nouns also. In Telugu the original form ‘ kal ’ seems to have been 
mutilated and only the latter part of it, namely, * 1 ’ came to be considered as 
the sign of plurality. In some other languages the final • 1 ’ seems to have been 
dropped and ‘ ka ’ alone stood as the sign of plurality. An investigation into a 
number of words in Telugu having double forms in the singular, one of which 
ends in ka, while the cognate forms in other languages do not show it, reveals 
the fact that the ’ ka ’ ending forms in Telugu are the result of a wrong 
splitting of the old plural forms in ‘kal ’. And it is on account of such wrong 
splitting that ‘ } ’ or Mu ’ part of the original ‘ kal * came to be regarded as the 
sign of plurality in Telugu and a number of words ending in ‘ ka ' or ‘ga ’ like 

Q. 0. ... 291 
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elika, chiluka, molaka, Tga, enuga, pinuga, mraku, regu, gogu, etc. have come into 
use in this language. Though in a lew forma like ‘ bhatUralakun \ * Veseruvulu \ 

* kodukul * vegavilalu \ * swamul ' etc. ‘ 1 ' persisted to be the plural suffix even 
in the Chalukyan period for some time, ‘ lu ' seems to have been gaining ground 
even from the beginning of this period. Both the forms appear side by side 
in the inscription of Jayasimhavallabha, about the beginning of the 7ih 
century A. D. 

From the word ‘ samvatsarambuj * the earliest Telugu plural form so far 
available found in the Chikkulla plates of the 6th century A. D. we see that *1' 
separated from the primitive Dravidian suffix ‘ kal * has already come into use as 
an independent plural suffix in Telugu and began to be suffixed to Tatsama words 
like ' Samvatsarambu * to make the plural from it. Though .we do not meet 
with Desya forms like eligal, chilukal or mrnkul in any of the early inscriptions 
in order to indicate to us the line of development, yet it must have taken a long 
time, perhaps some centuries, before ‘1 ' got separated from indigenous or desya 
forms like the above, and came to be recognised as a sign of plurality, so as to 
be suffixed to the tatsama or borrowed words in Telugu. Tamil, Malayalam and 
Kanarese languages retained the full form ‘ kal ' even to this day. This language 
must have been separated from the other languages of the Dravidian group 
and become independent long before the 6th century A, D. 

5. Another point we have to note here is the change of the cerebral * P to 
the dental ‘ P in later forms. In Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada the plural 
suffix ‘ kal ' retains its cerebral 1 even to this day. But the tendency to change ‘p 
to ‘ P seems to have set in the Telugu Language even from the beginning of the 
Chalukyan period. In the earlier period we have besides “ Samvatsarambu] 
four more words with ‘ 1 \ viz., ‘ rauluda ‘ daliyavavi ‘ Ejure ’ * Lendulwra \ 
The ‘ r in the last two words changed later into I - Eluru, Dendulwru. The first 
part of the word • elu-uru ' may bv. connected with the root elu * to govern or 
rule, the earlier form of which must be aj — as it occurs even now in Tamil and 
Kannada. The primitive root ‘ ftl to rule must have assumed the form * eP in 
Telugu by the time of the Chikkulla plates, which later on changed into ‘ elu'. 
The change of initial a of primitive words into e in Telugu is 6f frequent 
occurrence, e.g. Tamil, Y&nai — Anai:> Tel Enuga. Tam, Y&n, N&n, « I -Telugu 
Nenu, cnu; Tamil Ar, river, > Telugu ‘ eru '• Tamil An^u x year, Telugu e4u; T. 
yar a who, > Telugu Evaru. Kan. ftrisu ' s'to pick out; select, choose. > Te. 
eru; Tam. Kan, ari - to know > Tel. erugu, etc. etc. 

Even in later inscriptions of the Chtlukya period this 1 persists and we 
meet with forms like ‘eluv&ru', ‘^elucunri', Kftvflrbolu, rattigu41u, Bhat&rala, 
Panntsala, Uriswftmuj, Kodukul, vatsarambuj. 
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In all the above forms the cerebral ] changed into the dental 1 in 
later language. 

6. Another sound which occurring in the names of early inscriptions has 
undergone a change like this in later language is the cerebral g. This has 
changed into dental n. In pre-Chalukyan period we meet with this sound in one 
or two names like ‘ Manchyagn^ bhattaraka ‘ Penukaparru But later we meet 
with this letter in words like ‘ en * enuboura ' enumbodi \ ‘ koni \ * Panj kesiri 
etc. When we compare these forms with those in other Dravidian Languages 
like Tamil and Kanarese, we find that the cerebral nasal belongs to the earlier 
or primitive language and the change in later language is peculiar to Telugu. In. 
Tamil, Malay alam and Kar.arese, ‘ en ‘ eutu ‘ ettu ' means eight, and this is 
changed into ' enlmidi ' in Telugu. This * en ' form that is preserved even in the 
earlier stages of Telugu — as ‘ euubonra ' and ‘ enumbodi ' later on changed into 
‘ enubadi * : ‘ pani * means ‘ work * derived from the root ‘ pan ' to do, even now 
in current use in Tamil and Malayalam. In later Telugu it became * pani Only 
the noun form is preserved in Telugu, and no verbal form is directly made from 
this root. Perhaps the root * pannu ^ to devise ( a plan ), to spread ( a net ) is a 
development from this root. ‘ Koni ' is from the root ‘ ko! * to take. In the 
participial form *1 ' seems to have changed into nasal ‘n In later Telugu this 

* n ’ has changed into the dental n — koni. 

Thus the few forms occurring in the early inscriptions not only indicate 
the line of the growth and development of the Telugu Language, but also help to 
establish its dose affinity with other languages of South India. 

7. From the names of villages mentioned in the early inscriptions we can 
gather a few more Desya words — like ‘ wru \ ‘ kodu ‘ tore *, which are to be 
considered as purely Dravidian. We have already dealt with ‘Cheruvu*and 

* parru ' occurring at the end of some village names. The word ' icru * is given in 
the De^inamamala of Hemachandra, as a Desya word * uro = gramah* meaning 
‘ grama * a village. This may be/derived from the root ‘ unJu * < ' unru * s to be, 
to inhabit, etc. Ko4u means in Telugu a wooden support of a cot or a table. 
In Tamil it means a peak of a mountain or hill. ‘ Ongodu ' is perhaps ‘ On- 
kodu ’ s having one peak. ‘*Ongo4u''^ in the Guntur District has now become 

* Ongole *. ‘ Tore ' in Tamil and Kanarese is a place where you land, or get into 
a river or a port. ‘*Tore" in Kanarese means a stream or a river. The word 
“dpruvu^ in Telugu means a small pond with a sloping entrance is perhaps 
connected with this. The village arutore is not identified. 

Thus, these Telugu words, wru, pami, cheruvu, koma, ko4u, tora, words 
which may be said to be of pure Dravidian origin appearing at the end of village 
names in the Telugu country in the Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
kings of the Pre-Chalukyan dynasties that ruled over the Andhrade^a clearly 
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indicate to us the condition of the Telugu Language during the early centuries 
of the Christian era of the Pre-Chalukyan period, i. e. before 7th century A. D, 

The information supplied by a study of these words found in the early 
inscriptions; is no doubt very meagre, yet it covers such an important part In the 
field of phoneitcs and grammar as well as of vocabulary^ that it is sufficient to 
dispel all our doubts about the independent existence of an indigenous language 
in the Telugu country not directly derived from Sanskrit or Prakrit even from 
the very beginning of the Christian era. It is also sufficient to indicate its close 
relation with other languages of South India from which it must have got 
separated long before the beginnings of the Christian era. 



A STUDY OF CASES IN DRAVlDlAN LANGUAGES 

Sri. M. Mariappa Bhat, Madras University 


The study of declension in Oravidian Languages is an extremely 
interesting one which goes to provide yet another proof, if proof is needed, 
that this family of languages is independent of Sanskrit. In this paper an attempt 
baa been made to analyse the several case signs in Kannada, Tamil, .Telugu, 
Malayalam and Tulu, the five important members of the Dravidian Family of 
Languages and study their importance historically. 


The following is a tabular statement showing the several case~sigos. 


Cases. 

Kannada. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Malayalam 

Tulo. 

Nominative 

(X) 

No case 
suffix, 
n ? m ? 

No case 
suffix'Stem is 
used as it is. 

du, mu, vu. 
Plural— lu. 

No case 
suffix. 

No case 
suffix. 

Accusative 

(a) 

am, an, annu 
( modern ) 

ai 

ni-nu 

e 

an, an, n. 

Instrumental 

(3) 

im, in, inda, 
inde, e 

al 

Ceta, ce, 
toda, to 

al, ot 

4t, t 

Dative 

(4) 

ke, gem, 
nge, kke, 

ku 

kay, koraka, 
kosara. 

ku, nu 

k. g 

Ablative 

(5) 

at, attauim, 
etc. 

in 

valana, 
kante, patti. 

ilinnu, kal. 

4t. 

Genetive 

(6) 

atu, aduj 

4, a 

atu, a 
( plural ) 

ki, ku, to, 
topala 

ute, nte 

ta, a 

Locative 

(7) 

ol, alii, e, 
ul, olage 

ii 

andu, na 

mm 

4.1 


At the outset we are impressed with certain characteristics peculiar to 
all the Dravidian Languages : ( a ) The majority of the case signs do not differ 
with the number or gender of the noun. It is the same accusative, same instru- 
mental, same dative, same genitive, same locative throughout, (e. g. ) In 
Kannada, we have 

( i ) maganam kelidal 

( ii ) magalam kelidal 
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( iii ) N&yiyam poydam 
( iv ) makkalam kelidal 
( V ) Nayga}am poydar. 

We find the same accusative sign * am ’ used irrespective of number and gender. 
The same holds good in the case of other Dravidian Languages. Whereas in 
Sanskrit it changes at every step. 

( b ) The fact that there is such an amount of laxity in the application 
of the rule of case~sign in these languages and the practice of * functional 
synchretism ( commonly termed vibhakti pallaia ) that prevails, goes to sub- 
stantiate that at one time in the early past, the distinction between severel 
case~signs was not well-marked. It was by the context — more than by the 
rule — that the relation between the subject and the object, was understood e. g. 
in Kannada this has been in vogue from the earliest times to the present 
day and certain deviations from the strict grammatical rules are hailed 
as idioms. 

(1) Elavo-ninenna Konday — must have been nTnnennam konday 
( genetive enna is used instead of the accusative ennam ). 

( 2 ) Karu-bidu which is considered a good idiom, must have been 
* karuvam bidu ’ ( Again genitive for accusative ). 

( 3 ) Nunpanullam must have been nunpullan ( Accusative used for 
nominative ). 

(4) Kattiyol or Kattiyalli Kadidan must have been Kattiyim or 
Kattiyinda kadidan. (Here the locative sign * o! ’ has been used instead of the 
instrumental sign * in ’ or * inda ’ ). 

This practice of Vibhakti pallata goes on even to this day in almost all 
the Dravidian Languages and it is by the context that the correct relationship 
is grasped. If we could mathematically argue out we may come to the inevitable 
mathematical equation that Nominative s Accusative ^ Instrumental - etc. 

( c ) There is no independent case sign for the nominative, even though 
Kannada grammarians were tempted to take * m ' or ‘ n * or bindu, and Telugu 
grammarians were tempted to take du, nu, vu, for singular and lu for plural. 
Closer examination will tell us that had there been a genuine case-sign, it must 
have been affixed in the nominative case of all nouns. But in Kannada only 
nouns ending in ‘ a * take that so called case-sign. Others do not. In Telugu too 
words like tandri, talli, do not take in that sign. Evidently, they are the 
remnants of the Dravidian pronouns avan ( kannada ) and v&du etc. ( Telugu ) 
tagged on to the bases, at times, just to indicate the gender. Therefore there 
is no regular case-sign tor the nominative in the Dravidian Languages. 
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(d) AhhUive Case is another very interesting item that has evoked 
much interest among the students of comparative grammar. Some scholars like 
Dr. Caldwell hold the view that there is no Ablative case iu the Dravidian 
Languages, but Dravidian grammarians who fashioned their treatises after 
Sanskrit grammar invented it to fall in line with Sanskrit. But if we study the 
table of signs, given before, we find what is the instrumental case sign ( “ in ** ) in 
Kannada is the Ablative case-sign in Tamil. Also in Kannada without this * in * 
or * inde * coming to the aid * at the case cannot fnnction. In Tamil ‘ al * is the 
instrumental case-sign. Thus we find that there is no definiteness about the 
Instrumental and Ablative case-signs of the Dravidian Languages. It may be we 
do not have case-signs, but the idea of ablative case is there. For is 

there no difference between the ideas implied in the case-ending of Kattiyinda 
and maneyunda between * Kattiyinda Kadide* and * Maneyinda bande In some 
Kannada dialects * inda * is used exclusively for ablative and ‘ li ' ( a variant 
of ‘ alii * of the locative ) used for the instrumental case ( e. g. Kattili Kadide ). 
If we analyse carefully this suffix ‘ inda * or ‘ in * it looks as though it must be a 
later form derived from * il * meaning ‘house*, or ‘here*. (It is common 
knowledge of philology that 1 becomes n ). If, as suggested, * in * has something 
to do with ‘ place * it is in the fitness of things that ‘ in ’ takes the rightful place 
of the ablative case-sign. Therefore, it is extremely hard to discard the ablative 
case as such, although there may not be an independent case-sign which is used 
uniformly in all the Dravidian Languages. 

( e ) Dr. Caldwell and several other scholars have expressed the view that 
case-signs in the Dravidian Languages must have been independent words with 
their own meaning at one time during the develepnie.^.t of these languages. From 
the table above, it is seen that Telugu possesses a good many signs which are still 
meaningful words. Ceta, toda, koraka, velana, patti, are all fully understandable 
words used as case-signs. Telugu behaves in a peculiar manner in regard to some 
case-signs. What is used for Dative in the other ( ku ) is used as a genitive case- 
sign in Telugu. “ Andu** an adverb of time (?) in the other Dravidian Languages 
is used as a locative case sign in Telugu. In all the Dravidian Languages, the 
cat ive case-sign ol, u], il, etc. are full of meaning. They mean inside (ol)i 
house ( il ), there ( alii ) etc. The genitive case-sign a, really a relic of atu 
( that, possession ), is meaningful. Quite probably ‘ in * is meaningful. In the case 
of instrumental case, it would mean with ‘here* ( il in) and in the case of 
albative case, it would mean from ‘ here * (il> in ). Accusative and Dative signs 
are no doubt relics of some Dravidian words which still continue to play 
hide-and-seek with us. 

From the fore-going analysis, it is clear that there is an underlying one- 
ness in the development of case signs in the Dravidian Languages, there is no 
fixity regarding the application of the case rule in them, there is much functiona 
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synchretism, at times one particular case-sign is used for denoting different 
cases in two Dravidian Languages ( thereby indicating the laxity at the 
earliest times ), that exact meaning is attained by context, that at one time 
there might not have been any case-signs at all, but gradually those .words 
which were employed to indicate the relationship between the several nouns 
began to act as case-signs. Some relating to old forms and some others, 
contracting into new forms beyond recognition ( as in the accusative and 
dative case-sign ). 



SECTION : HINDI 


Presidential Address 

Dr. B. P. Mifhra, Bilaspur 

§ 3nq^nlf % 

Nl^ H?; gll $ ?NT t a?^ : 5 «?riN*fti fecc ^ ??r I ft. ^ 

garR w ^«|i| T? ipir 1 WNst ^ ift ^?rr ar^f ^tjsr 

N>^?1 # HirWT ^ ftRRR 1 1 3 tIII NtrIT ftf iff I ft^Rf RI^ ^ gq 5l 

^ fiB^ afft 5 RT f^vjTn ipT gfTf if 1 ^ gli ft firaai I 3 «in[ f f fw; 
it ^NT ^ ff am^t % fflf assf-qf^ ftl?Rt f T itfl W ^Tltf fiKt ^ Slfl ^ 
aift ani^f w ff fffi % m ift f HR aifie % Ht f® fiff gg ^ % fen jra5iaH;4f 

w qf ft jn 1 1 

ff f ^ aft fra f it fe ft?it fi mra fen ftra f?m an ^ 1 1 jn«ift?n uni- 
mn % ran ft sn fi n fe«3 ar rr iRr it f rftn 1 hr#? i^fe aft wsjr aft^ qftf fe 
^ Nit nm ft ^ffiaft i?p aih 3 RfHt nifci finfft ffr aratrfefR <m \ I arftf 
Nraiftfft % raft rara HRitf f it n ira ^'t I afti: aiftf qraiW nf nit rara 
aR^rara % ffw raif f ^Nft rait 1 1 Nffen Jl it fen 'rh nnai itirar ftra fen 
lijiT fi nrsffefi mrara % firad ft Nn fipit it it anft fef R-fefftira fi urran 
ran fera I afft aw Nit *nra ft nrf ranran it rajit fiiraftfi raqn it ?it f I 
nfaftfenraff it ff^ ft fen nFRitn aM ft otr nf feftrft innr fi gN nrft ft ran 
anraranR ft gftnr nfe^ aiR qraft ft | Nfft ran ffft itft fuw awra nftrai 
3^ m n dit it ran ^ it I «R^ fft^it ft fi fNT it ra nrara fe Nn ftn 
ft yi 9ftsR*3SR nra eisR-niira nira ra feit jwr it awif ft 1 

Nn raran ft NRft gn “ fft'iranit ” feraif «ii«ft»ft *ft rarar inra 
rajait ft raraft an anra ft I fNt aft^ f^g^iftt ft itf it nift ra feg ran ft 

'ill 
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ft WqiSI ^ K I SWfaWIR^ ft STlft OT 

“ ^ ^^1-1 qft^q uica «iiqvi«P ?ww l qw- 

EIW®r ft fe^ft % STRPEE ^ SWfelHirTr^ ^ * 11^1 ET^r afK ^ 

STEqr “ ” EIE f^q? 1 qi{t E^q^St EPfl ftt qiE ft E^REI^I ft E5ft 

Eifti q=5rfft?r *ft I Em qE ^ee^k Seeeh ftt I ^e^’e aift^ 

E5EElf ft EEfE ^ET f% 3iV gEEEIE E^ffEEt EE EE>I^?E ^ EIE I ElJg fEl»E- 
EE E? ETE E ift E^ I ^E^ ^ EIElf^Eif EIE Et ETC ft e| I 

m Ef ^E ^ gfeE E^ffftft WE5 JtElfEE El E|;Er 3^1? gsRET ^EI, E?K E5EE^ 
f^EEffft EET E?fE EIEI ft fqftq EElfftci ET, ^Elftt 5FI EEI f0 ?f^I 

*ft “EIEir” «IEEr “ EM ” EIE ft E*^fftE |aE I ESI EiE E> E^Efft EE» Etfe^ 

cftEf E? ^ eIPeE W, 'Eg W “eIEE” EE E^EIEUE % fEE*! ft SR fisft I 
EftIfftE «IE Elftsi ^ silft 3ft?: 35 ft EI?E Eft E'^Elft eReE El'E E^I EE 

Eftt “ EIEII ” ft EfE-EEEE RltE |3fl | ftEEJE?, ElfilEf^lEniER ?ftt ElET ft 
fern'? Eft I EiEft^ftnlf ft iftl EIEI ft anft her jpe ^er E?ift I E?g ft;? e^rie 
EIE ftEl % EIRE Eft aft? 3 e¥I 3^91 |E aft? EET arM «PT ftssERT 
|aiT I EEg ftft H? ftt EEEI % CEE ft Ef EIEI E El EEft aft? fEfei^ Eft ETEI 
aiqft Hi'ftE “ ffEft ” EIE% EIE fti? 3iqft Hi=ftE aiTEE E? fE?iamiE ft ?ft ^ I 

gf?5!E E?f Rl fERlftt *ft 3^ ft E? a?qft E^ER ?Sq ft TEftift E‘?fiE ft 
Elftt arift ft I ^Efeq; ?I«^IErft fE^IE ft ^E Elffft ‘ft her aiTER?aE EElft ft ^ 
Eft 'E55 E?FEI 1 ^E% feu; eI q?WRIEE E^jfft ft E1E?^»5 EE ®BR ft Efft ft | 

Efft 5ft aiqft E'JEIEI % fen EE 5 RE EElft ftft Et EJft fetlEE; EgP 3 ft ^lEI? E? ft 
E5EI ftEI I E? EIE Eft ft fe fE fEft^ft 5Rft 3TEEI g|lFE?ffT HEiEE Efesfl? ^ft ?ft I . 
35ft fegg EITElft Eft aiEERI ^ifftn I EIElft EftEET EE «J!SR ft Eft ft fe ESftt 
qiEE^ffE EfeE EEft ^ ft?ft ft | q^;g ?E^E? ai^Eftft fe EIEI H^fe EfftElft 
feEI EEft EEfliftt |E5|E ftft ft EIE I ftEI ftft ft EIElft fe^RE ft 3iq=E ft ^TEET aft? 
ailR^ Eft fe E? ftlE ft aiEEI ElftE? ®lf ft aft? ?ee: ?Eft fen fe^ EE ER ] gE^ 
^ftq? ^SI fe 3E% CRT |EE^ ailft |ft q?iq?IEE E^fe W E^E? ft f ?I ft Ellfeft | . 
aft? anft q?»I?RE E?¥fe ft EEft eI ft fElft ?|«ftEEI ^ ft EEI gjIE E^I t 

^ ^ feft ft EIEI % Hft^ ERE % ftft n^ ER1?E aft ft Eft feU ^ft, E? 3 E 
aiE % EIE n^ q?*q?RE El^fiiE EiE-Egji ft aft ei?i e?et ft i “5?Ein” ft ee eie 
au ft Eft E«ft ft “ga” ft ft I “eeER er” afh; “aRja EiftE” aifei: n*S;ftft jn 
ft P^lf^ E^n ft 1 eft H^ aiE aft?.“3|^” qn Ife ft EET ft 1 ftft ft> 

EIEin ft ift ft aft? ftft ft ft f5i?r HffeEl ft “Ift ft I CE ftft ft Efe«R ft fes Eft 
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-•‘■ftsjeiTsft” virar % *1^ «Ri JWijR ^ ^ V ^ a«<lt 

Twaaa' afi< f^lsr % sriT gftgR ?i ag^a a it i 

af^ a>fha-aavj wi “rt^t” ait aa? f??5?aiat ara % ^r 

j^iar a^q 0f5 at fear aai ^ ^fa-faaaar % wa aiascrraa #at % ?iat ^ 
a<?^ af at ^ aa ’aPsr aia ^ ar aa§3 “aiat” w I wfeij; a| aiar 
aa5t ara ^ ir^fav ^araft ¥t xr^a-afear % fea: ii^arai^ ^a it 

^ ait ^^aar 3Paa | % faft firit aa 'w«wiaa ^ arf^ aagaa itar «Taai 
awit aiR^ faftia I ?r«itaar% a^ a*ft ^a ?a itat ^ a (i?it % qianiaa aa 
^ it a^; 8ifa« sagaa aa^ | f^ aa% TaaRf % anaiaaaia ^ ^ Prftaa 
it ait aa arf^ 3';^ aaar araar I srfea 

wsaraarr anaar, ^ aaaa: ana # t?a a*? ara ^it | ^ sjq^t aw ^^aa*! ?Ft 
a«a Rrr it ^ 'amit I, ?ns|aiai % a:a naa aa aataai^;^^ faara aft, arh fi^it 
^ anat w^arfitat ai<aa aaift «Ft aaR ^ i 


a? ata aif I % fiit aar fij^aiift % a»afa Jt ^ ^ anft it fa^t^ if i ^ 
% at a| ftai^ ft aa faaa a^ fs aat swra aist 1 1 afa tiiRiat aat, 
aiaar fi[it % M ft faaass ar^it I, a‘t aftaiam ft eiapa aaairft 
it % fea; I ai atai^ aar ar^w ftt it aiai ^at, a Ta; aifi«a ftt 1 
arft«a % fen at ii«5Hiat itit aaar aN? aft aa« ft fags %it ar itai i at, a? it 
aaai ^ fe 3aft ft agaft anrafea fttf a at?? ft^fa sarai'a % arft^W aata 
faars fen ata, aar gaft ^ara ft wit wat % aafea w? aar aata ^itqn? w 
aia I q?5i nar wft ft arar ^r aa aif ana arar i a? fea ara ft arit I 
aat ara ft garft araat l 

gft a at a|; aratft ftti fafta t a 3{ arfea ft l aft qtisft "gaft ntr ait 
aaa? 3tfa^ I fea aar? a?rit, aarat ar ga^ra't ftt i q?jg aft ?r«gatar tit ata 
ara ?wft I at gaaarat ft aaa ft na ^laa ^r^g ftt aaqar w ?i i l aaina^aiar 
ftt ^ fefaar sit? at Itfeai it a^ it ar af it I ^ a^ara qfeWfa ft ?t?itaar ft 
.it aqf ft aiaa 1 1 wfei? ?a feraar arr ait a ait it ia itai l at? ai ia fefeaa 
t fe?^ ft aa ft itftarar \ \ nafeft at ^a a^^ft aara ft fe^it at srftit arft aif 
aaft ^ anft i araar at araraqaa it a? aaaa? aaita ilft ?ift I fa rijRrit ft 
aiaa? 3|;it ^ ftt ?r' 5 arar ftarait art? ?r«ita arfita ft fta ft al fefetatfeara 
are? ^it, ft a? 3 f?afe at ^ a?a aif mu qrft I, ftai eaaai airfei l aatarr alit 
araar aift a? ?ft I ^ afera aT?ita fe^it arfeat ftwtaa aqar ar^ i nait aft?a at 
.anft ai^ ?ata? ^at ft it fea anft ar arapaa fear ft I a^rarr, ajit ft aa aaa, *( 
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«fti fIjsiTsft % 

^ I f^w 1 1 

ipm 9ffi5^5R sjm si*n «T*i^if»il & ^ I wft 

fB 8||^ ^ ^ q?«I I, 'Wa S5iOT I PF 5ft*r 3JJ wn ^ 

^ 1 w «?t^ # jwist % f|5^ 3Sf Jn*at ^ »ft Rj^»?TO % q^c % izj^ grrVt 3«i 
m »rqci^ RT^iqnn unft us swrsi^ % ^ ^ ^tPro: i ^ swr 

s'F«j i^T at 0^ss^, fgsi^ anPc q|t ^ si|*tiqn? ft 

^ %qa Ki« 5 *Tnir % qw «it^s Tff? ^ ^ qtsi I ^ ^i«lpqNi 

% w it ^ nq; aqa fB<ii af, | fa sf q»i apar «it at|am 1 1 aw 

. «rte&8fl ^ sq^r % at? af . awa aq^ a&ara aa ft ait aa ft*R qf s%»r[ ai 
faaRifta 1 1 af ftlfstasa; *ft aft arasc af afar a|a afiR 1 1 af raa 
^ fa a;a a;a a'taa qq aaq^ ^ atfeai aaa aiar aq^ 1 1 qiaakaia ^ arasa^ 
af a^f ^ qiaaa sqaar a^aq aft ^ i fs faafa ft aaq? % fw aaia-tafta ^ atjft ^ 
sasi^ anaa HT^aiar qf Ptai ara ? 3?ti afa aaia-fa^ aft %5ft ^ ai^aaa 
% feft 2asr5ft saar ar afr t, ^ ^ % feft af aa aaf a g^Raa aarr ara I aa 

fa ssR ap?(taaT ft *ft aift a^aa af?wi«?(taaT ^ aift sta w I, as saa fft 
“ aw ai»daa” ^ afftataft ft a|a sa^ sr arflti: I fa af aff ar^ ft aw 
^ atftt ft fa ftar ^ a ara 1 aaaiar, aa^ft, y ^a a»»t, aaaaFit aift ft a aft 
ftaar srff«a fafta jar t ! ai«pftaf at? ana afraftt ^ aiar awf ift ^ aiar 
^ 1 aaaa ?T«5aiaT ff5=^ aa aa aft? 3a?R ftar ft se^ a^ ^t fsr t aa?ft 
aw ^ a'tft^ ^ ftar ar, at? faftaar? a^a ftar ai, ar^aa aaft aa aiwf awar 
faift saa ft aqjfs a ^ I 

feat % arsaa ^ aia siaft anft ifl faft «aR ft araj? faaaftanaa at ftqfa 
ftt ftra arrar 1 1 faaafaanaa % faqfft aftts 3 ?rfta aftaa sat anar w?ft aft 
aft«3t at? aataai ft ftaaftartaa ft faaaa a? feat ^ ft aiafta atatsff ftr ai«aa 
a[i?r‘a=safeatr at a4a ftat art I af ft;ft^ ? 3 ?afafta|aft?^aaf? «^aTraTa 
af ft a^f a? a?a raqataaraaf ft ftl wi at ?f I I araaa fiW fl^tM w q?a 
aft*a f amt ^ ft ft fafaa ftaaf ft atfta % ataa 3 si% fftafifeta 5tai? a? ft I 
a«ajfe{f aft ff^f artaft f sast^ ?f ft, aat ft fs ataift ajar ftl? aftt af ?fr I 
af aft fftsf aft ft?fa ?f f aa ^aft ftfiat aar^at iftsffttn iwft ra?fift % 
arftatfta s^a? faftaft ft fef % stfl^a aft wwraii;fta atfftffe aft ft i fttjft atftf# 
'ft ftft ift‘naf ft, aft? fsft aiaiff ft ftfaa ftaat ft atfenfftarw ftt ■ aarf ‘ fft? 



*' ' ' f AaSibEJiTIAL At)6tlfe§ ‘ 

iit ^ i I ^tklf t ftipft % ?r flKt ^ ftrar Pirw« 
'tfs^ jp^ % f5wH ^ 3»5«i sn?^ lit 3T^ q? sipct srf^ # aiRn | ^ 
\ I ^?rf5Rrr®^ % I i % jrw ifrnw 

^it fqr ^ I ^ nw. «T«?in^ cwr rfremii^r 

i^-iPPRW 4t ^ Jtiw ^ 1 1 

^ «»*witJR 5j ir ^ ft jn fra fftlnawf fara 

jsft ara.^'tg^ 35T% ^ 1 1 sr^at ffff S jra# tfR ait arr !( I 

itfigf: % wf ainift ^ # smra ft f ar *it Jtfra % ff ^ ili^ 5ra% ^ ast 

ap ara ftra t 1 fsatr ^ ?a4 aff | fip | la r ;i ait at ^ \ a aaai ra , 
a^^a qajra it 2 te arrfitra fafta ft aft 1 1 3t«t rarat ft *ft atfta? irawra aramt 
^55 1 1 inaw^ ftt arpft arfacw anra atfatir-fR ft 1 1 «tftf4. ar a t fg r ga t t 

^ ?^ftt aft^ ar^fttfftffraaft % ft2# % stftifftR aft % ftt ftsi nftfat «Rr 
^ afm«a“f!wiia5i afti fta — ftaR 4t f% | ^ ssir^ ^ 5*n«ft atwtPa 
lift I apraJtpdta arfff^a^lf w «?? ff^fRura «ft ftratwM ft aia 4t fftar ^ aft 
Sfftar % atraa ft araa^p gq a^f ^ I aira % ajftgiftg gqaranazfts ^ aasrfaa ft 
^ aaqft anft ftaa .ft fft i«? 1 1 a faaa ataaa^t arflra-aroft ft ftfftailf 
^ara ara^ fjft I 

atfij[Raa> ^'aaraff^ aft? af^ra ^ara aftar % arfttftt 
arfagtar a^aa aaiaafft^ afh aiaf ft Taaraft gaa a^f^ aiftft I ffafratwaf 
ftaaiaft ait aiftftRat ft giatara aiiar, ^ giatara ait nfftfftai ft aafftara l fa an? ft 
aiftg aa^<R aiaapa swta ^t apargaaq m fft^ift aaai 1 1 ffta jj^r ftag gradftg 
it^<T3a ft aa^ ft«sft ifar afti apt arafrafftat inr aaaa ^ grarara aCf 
I, gftt JT^R ftaa aifftat ftt aif5c araf^ aa'ra ft aara aatftt wfftt ^ araftt ft a/aft gift 
^ t aafftara af 1 1 arfftra ftaa a;a far tt a$ 1 1 ^aft <(»aNar ftt aiftear gaftr 
(pfa aft fftfta af?a^ 1 1 ai arftfa t ^ar ftraft fftgftra a fftar-fft^ ftra aft 
ai^raf aigigtfti a tt I aaaai ftt aia ft ftt ana fta aa aaftrara “ gra^” ft ata.tt 
ana “ wag ” ^ “ fftag ” aft ^aafsa ftt at anaaa^ar gi fg f® aigaa 

gar 1 1 

an«a naat, 3a»aiat ^ ataftf aft aftjt an aaa atfrfftat ftta naftftt ?aap 
ftfftr ^ aifftai 1 1 aftt aft^ fta^at ft ftt ’ti'^^ta arwua ftatt ftaaf aft asgftr ^ 
1 1 ai ipa aataifta! 1 1 'pjg fa wr ft ftftt jt a^alt ftt ft^ar t?pft arfftg ft at 
t fft ai^lfr aagaftt araar anai^ araftr an «na taft «nft amr ft aft Vl ^ ft 



. i 8 a i3th AlloJndia Oriental CoNFBRBNCB : Hindi 

. ^ C ?? 3n?n ^ I fip?& ^ srfi ^ ^ 

f^!iRI<0^ W ^r«I I 35% 9llfsi^ “qft (n^, 91^<^ 

^jp^fenipra, gjrer^R 3irf? ii5«rosr ^ ^ .1 1 

•g5W Jilf arr e^Rrr I arnr 3tT»Rft <153 ^ afh arw ftsi 

*il 3^ ql^sct frst irjfg BRI “fwir^P?” % ^wiJt 

^ 3n t I 9Tcm^ ^ ?r33R 31*3?*! % I 

1 3^ ^1f ^ sHJft ^*f aiNit % «fjp3 ?wiJr *11? % w? ? I 

??R ??T fan I n? 5?i*nr?^ ^ % nrf^ »ft *n{f 

I ^ ?ftn ??f ^ anf^ ft?? % 3??^ ^ ^;^ ?ift 1 1 w? ^ ^ qftnii? 
?i?lf anni ??T?ill M njfip?*^ ni??t?T? 

,nflrsr?T? ^,5? ft?! ^ fi 1 1 ft an I, fiftt.aft? 

fipnftt ^ ft?*f ft?rw^ ?R? ^ ftm 1 1 ^nfttr, ?? ft?^ «??? ans^a? 
w anm qfiR ft^^gt ^ qr *> n?wi?^ an?! «ft3?i nrtn 

ft?T 1 1 ft??ft?n^f n *nfni?T w ^ ?? nn I, ^ ift?^ 

. 3nft wsanft % ipn? Ii nft^aiftF ?i*^, ??T?n«? 5 ^ anft naanit % a?f? % 

gnipftnSnf ??! i. ftsaWgr? ?i? ^ 4 t, ?r3 n*r?J5 ?*^ arrft n«3pit% ??«? % 
ni?r ^ ftgft anft aft ?*r?t ¥t an ?i0 1 1 gnlftn; anai f|^ arft? ?n ?^*nn 
ft?? ^ arprfta; JRtajaq qgt, *R^3ikftnRrfT^?«?if W |l anar ?nft 
afi? nrs^pf ^ ?ft ais^R-^ra^ft n?f ft?f aiRan^t % awn? it 1 1 

<RjgTna?iq^niaft^ ftq?«?n?ii^aw?'tfttwftft?l ?if| 1 ft?w^ 
% ?T? ft? % ?n ??%? aft ^ aft, % 3Tan^% ?r 
n^*?? auft n«^ft?ff % n#n Ir nnft #51 % nr??? ^ 3 ?^ fti?*ft 
3*T?xw?,%^?f%ni3Wfnrf5?n q.'faiTdiraK fsftit, ?rf.33F?n? aft? 
'^^. il?i^5flRsi^ft.^n^ftg??tjcft??fr%*ft??5sft nWnn^ ff^f 
<ft t # IFR it«BT *n?rafK niftw gftf aft aftas nnaaraft fi;?*??!*! 

p ?ftt ¥t ift??|ft[ ^ ftt? n^PRi fti ^ ait 1 1 

‘ ftfgt aft ?rn??Taff a?! ft^ ar?!l f ? ?t ft?? aft? »ft I ftnaft ait? «?i? aft 
ft?T ?it aipn I n,^\ ^ft?t aft? fn?T | f?ftni 1 ^ft?t % n?? ft ftf^t awf^ft ait 
,^5t5?rft an??ft? ^r 5na»rn*n? I w ft?? |ft ?nn??ft 

* 1 ?^? ft a?aftt ?tft ft ft qf??S? ft?r t aror ?n ?^ ftKt nrft? nftn? ft 
/ftftft ftnm ft 3iq?f niftn ft?r ?ftw? as? fa?T 1 1 q?g nftn? ft ?f fttft wg as? 

'.ft 1,% “ ?ft?af ft, *??!.%#. ft ^i?tft.,an irei?,ftjn I %M sq^.ftft ft 



(’RESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


1^3 

H ^i^«3?iT5n, 9»nrft9iT 

^ *IW 5 , ?PRra,. =3^ 5^(5 RT’at 8 8 t wift ^ 98 I ?9 
NTfi 8 s!R8t, 3R^ sR9r9r9>r -8 fc; 515 ^ ^ h ^ 

*rRr ^ 3Tt9R 5ts? ^ ^18, ’5ll\ 9«t9 '5->I .8 ?sn\ 9?I 8 I 98 515^1 
% aRl8 8 9^9 Rif 9 fi i(l 9?t<r 919% f f% 8?! fl aifRfUsi Ri^dh 

RiRiarf w 39% 94«r 1 1 aR4t ’SR^t ailf^ 5R^ ^ =999 8 | % *8 f|s^ 

»9rfIW 8 3I39R aR9?R 8 3Tl88 | ” %919T f9 ?9 9|8»f 8 3I9?9^ 8fe9t 319 
fip^ 8 ^ RfR % 99 8t IRR fl 9r«q9 99191 8. 1 

f989T 8 89 8 (598 8 ft 3S9sirg«s 9851 it f8 1 1 8 99i(gi | Pb 

398 9I9t9 % ipsjRm fl 99 f9f 9 9 8 % H^RI I 913 f89 919 f I 99% 3lf9f «< | 
99 t 398t Slf99I f r 59989 I ftr89T 5999lf99f ft «9r9 8 99891 % 9^8 

9^ ^ \, 99lfe 3=8 % 35% r989 399 88 | 1 f 55IfR 89 3T9i(t 9i3Iff99t % 9fiC 
998918 ^8 ^ 98199 ^81 59 ; 38 gf9T 331 8 98 99 8 398 9fg9T 99i3 t, 
3P99T 9f9 % r9*9?5R fl 99t^398 t 988 98 9991 3T99T f 8 artsHT % 898 919*! 
3988 ®n8 9r99r 8 1 Rf99T % 93qa: aig^fg 8 9 rr 8 8 f899i arfsi^ 99 9%9r 

98 5^919 ^I9f 8 8991 ^8^ 9891 1 9Tf|l9-R9T Crf 9^8 91991 1 1 f 99 

fl ^9 piT §911 9991 9!^9R 8 ^ 19895 ; 3131 9T91 1, 99 f8 39 ?^ % 8f 8 319% 
f99r9 8 3593 9 ^ 39 ; ft38 t I 31918 8 919 8 99 '! 3T9R 3:-93,9939; % 99»% 8 r99% 
^9^:*99I f99T 1 38 3l99f 9891(9 999% ^591 flff?; 1 99l *f 39fT 8 f59FI I 

389 8^ fl:8 1 %9 313%9 t 8 339 %, '91% 9 fit%91 89 % Tjf, *91% 398 919? 

f{, .319% 99 91(9198 99« 1 99 98R9 8 fea; 95 8 f%91RI 919593 | (8 9ir|i99>R 
9^ft9f%8 9R9r9f9I 8 f8 9 151 % I 919*9 8 9999^9 8 fw? ^rPr^rI 99% 8 , 
98* 89 389 9? f?99 ?99R 9(983 8%! 8 9?9 3t89 % I 

%% 399 8% 9il 959 999 (391 I 3199:9 99 %t 8 9T9 99 8 §9% 

?l8 8 fR'9 3119 88 8 599 % 9^9919 891 jafl % 31991 ?9I9 9^9 f?9r f |. 



5!W?f m Iw I?^ W^ff 

i)‘ lintfi *nny 

aNtsi 5 »i‘ft «nli 3 f|«rN?Ji!^ ?it»i ^»TqiH,. «H ^ i 9 ' 

aimwi ,OT5?R5fti:%?Fi?'ir.<t w 'riiw sr|l%^ »?5itR^ 

fr ^>: wFif ft 9fi TO ’R ft*rr «n I siRflqar fTOf ^ vr fiptr 
^ 1 ^ ^ 31^3 Mt upa fMN ft *Rf^ 3# g^5i<f 

s!H *RT, 39ft TOi ^ ^ sur^r^ %«ir i Mt ftt ^ ^wgi ft m ^nuft ift ^ 

ftn ^ ^ Jimft?, g?, sfK ft spi? fftjir, wff? 

fft? Ji^?: 35|tft upgl ^ arpn ?wht, siwi inMt ft *ft surjit tor 

3rfft>in 1 wn ft % ftai ^ sfta^-spr ?t ?ir aft? ^ ?^ 

nar ft I ft?ft ft anft ftfta ft ftN am Mf ft i 35 ft anft ftWft? ^rft? ^ 

‘auu’ ?mr ?aift ^ |i 1 s^Cift it ajqft ftl?i? fea 'q?n sta’ ?& «ig«a 

ftar ar, 3ftt ^ ‘aw’ aarft aft ftar aft l mft fei? mit arft?-^ *ik *ft I ft 

ftta-an{« ft ^ awt giai ft ?aw to aft %aa ‘toi’ ftft ft 1 ^ n ftt a<f 

aiR aift ft far ft a»a aiift a!a aft I , 

% 

a«a^ ft ^ amfta ft ‘fft^aa’ aw ganra fasar afj? fftft araf 
anft ft JRTfci fasar, aift ft *ft aif ft 1 ft a^iar^ft a^aift ft ar aai? waft 
wft aft ?pft? ft I few} ft aiifa jpa ft ‘ paft ’ ^ aioft ft aiiftftfa ^fta, aiafta, 
fa^m, qaara??, to, M, aiaraf?, aar, alar, ftar, ar#, tara, aftaiaift, ftai aifta, 
aftaw, an^ aft a^ aa»fea ft I 

‘anfft apa* ^ fta? aa^ ft fftar aarft I a?T^ ft ^aa aifftaaw ‘anfft 
ipa’ ft awa aiafta aS\? ft aa aiafta ftt aas aftt aiR^ 1 arafta ft 
aiaftft fr aiRP 5 ft aia^ aff ft to ft ftt aiata ai inftaa? w aafi#r a<f 
apift I a?!g la tftamf?, alam?, afiarnTaf?, arft, aJaft arrfi? ft aaia ift aaftaa? 
wfta aiafta a?t? ‘anfftjpa’ ft aiafta ft aiaft ft 1 wafta ft anft ipa nftwd 
ftapaft “ fft arodt aiftaft I ftaftfr f 5 ft aifta^” Rwfrf? anar *fW* 
aift(ft*a f? fftar ft I fift?a^ ftt TOT f ft ft 5 ft ft I aiRPjf ft ‘aimftft* 

m 



sjTn% ® ^ra ?Bf^ir JTn 1 1 araij;^ arif^ snir^^ % S 3rti?si<t 

Sf'cr ^Jii ^ w 1 1 ^Jir % arr^t ^ ‘ urnr ’ ^ 

% aTHhH ^ *rr*(r I aiHiT 1 1 3«ii w«5, iftwt «rtr?t ^ 4 

*Tri I, srf? 5i|f ^ i ?ji «aH ^ *n«iT ^ii^^rar “ 

Jimr ” % Ufa ^ ^ f^sr Ct^i ‘^I^|(^; fqti% srift ainitf 5r% 

t ^ I *if^? ^ ^ I % 3TT^ ark fllir, 

^*iT3 311^ % »Ti5i ^"t an^i 5^ ‘ ft»3r^g I 

afi^ I <« «ft ^lai^it ^ ^ t3f5 ‘ 3i!a<t ’ si^feg 

^ I fa^ ^ ‘ara^ ^ ^ 1 1 ‘ ?r ’ & ot^ft 

anf^ Jim^a % atR qfar 1 1 aw ^r st^z ^ atiat 1 1 fftw 
*m3Hia >T*i ^r 1 1 v. aft^ ^ 1 1 a? *ft aiqJt ‘fq'^^R 

siRT* 1 1 q| faaRRR \ % jriT3’irw 4*1)^ j?liiqn?i^. I, <r ^ 

•fista RR^a t, ^ 1 1 q?jg fa aR^a ^'t aai ^^ai aif^ t 

aijRi a amaa-a^ ft aaa? af i|araT ai I ^ afrti'^a a^^ft 
Rifpiitoia ( qianft %5ir) ^ 5ri xafT fR-fa^a aa ?r»o % ?v^® af faaifta 
fV^ aai 1 1 *lf ifef ‘fa’a-f^sitaR’ t f^ar I :— 

“ Natndeo, the Maratha Saint, wrote principally in Marathi, but 
he composed certain Hindi songs which are preserved in the Granth 
Saheb, He was a taiior by caste and is considered as one of the greatest 
sadnts of Maharashtra. His birth date is i27o A. D, and the date of 
his death i35o A. D.” 

RT. tr:if% h r 1 f tft »ra f i sfPnqRJi ft» 1 1 3^1% aniRf 

ffftsi % 3T39R ^R^f % 5Rr PfS®’ ft f ^ I 

3t?re;^ 5jR^^ ^ % Ht Pfs^’ % jifij Rff3 R?T5i ^ nk 1 ^ Jtfh ^h 

*tRr ff qr Jr, w fR ^ Rtf ^ l sttrrI frfaqh # ^ 

RR^R % fllR 3Tif5 gfr f r RRR ftai ^ 

fttIT RI I fTR^R % RTR RR^R h fRfT, RSfSRRF, f [5ft, ^R\5r 3TTf? RRT ^ i 

^ BRr R R?l ftft RI I ?[% ^ RR WR^ ^ RRlPR ^ ^ RR^R h 3R% nfh ^ 

R^is s rfg RlfqR ^ I ^ 3R^ fR5f-fRiaRT 5^3 I I ^ R’t 
RR’^R.fT RR RRPT & RiR RRT 1 t STfft RR f® ‘RRRJ^rT ^ R55r-|5RRR R^ 
3?h: RfT t 'fRR ^ 3ft5 I ^ R[^R 5 3TfRf RRR Rf 5f^ % ffR ^ 

0. C.... 24 . N 



186 i 3 th All-India Oriental Conference : Hindi 

^Ei ^ 1 ?ftji <11: et gfii ^ngi 1 1 • 

*Tf^ S ‘jiirX^ fq’ t, inft 'f^s-ii’ ^ frr % 'r air *nit ni i 

^ 5 n»i*RW>r «r ji? ^ri^r f^«?rrR[ ri i <1111^ % S’s^irj^ ^ ^ htr« 
< 3 :^ RN I, Rir RTR^R % ‘STf^’ ^ RRiR afK RTR^ ^ TIJ^FI \ 1 W 

fW tSRsr ^ RTRT ^ tj;^ JWPI ft^RT \ I RT^R R»it »f ‘R^R^I’ 

«CT ‘RfRf^’, SR^ RIRt f H ‘RfU^RI^u’, RTRT^IR fR ‘RfH-RT®’ Sllf^ R^ 

K I RRR ^ RfR Ri:i^ ^ aJh aif 5 g;i f^e& ^^ 1 1 RTURia ^ RT U 

<irar«l(I R(t RIJft RRft I ai^ R^ Rft % R«I I qaJTR » RIRf IJURRIRlft 

‘rtr?R ^ apRRTRft’ RIR*® HH? ^ rIrI ^ I 

vt RfR =rRr1 S rrr 3 i^ 5 nr^|;}r aftRR-RrRrgtff ^ ^r Rf 15 

RRt^ Mr arrar I % rrtr r ‘*nra’ % rRi anr^ stet 'Irt (r | 3 ir: ,rrr^ 

ErS RZRTait RR RIRTfRRI RR^ R fR^ RRRR? ^RR? fRRRTR ^*1 «Bt RR 

R^ ’RTERf I 3 fR R?>?l % R^ fR?® R^T I % RIR^R :fN R^I % *ft 
aiRIRlRir SRR ?! afR qiM RfR JT; fRRR^ RRRT NET *ft I RR% ftfRN “RM % 
R? *ft ftE ^T t RRIK ‘^i;’ RIRR.p % *51 W RRTR Rff RI I aiR; ^ 

‘f^’ RRiqj % Rf^ 9 ^ ^«RRr Rl R? R^ ‘fRl’ % R^rft RRT I 

RifR % TrRR S RR% fl?Ri: % rI RIRT RIRI 1 1 aiR: gR% % 

R| TrIrR ^T I f% q5l3^ ^ RIR^R ^ TRIR % RIR^R a?t^ 3Rlf ^ R RR 

1 1 RR fR«?^ q^ RR ftwi rrrrI % q|=R^ll :— 

Wf W\ 

ailfR RIRI:R % R^r^ 3TRRt ^ RW tRlI ft fRRift | 1 RRt ft 

RR RR ‘ f^R’ RIRRr % RRH RTTRT |, fRRft RTR^R % ‘f^«R* 

^R % R»R 5 R SRfR $Rr I I 

WFJt aivtiff ft ^ni, %5rR, IfSqfR SIlfR RTR%^ RRI % RRIR 
I I Rft R^RT fi[?R't-lRI^ Rtftt ^RTRiaft ft Rlt RI^ 1 1 ^ l^RTaif 

rRRIR, SR, RRRJg, aiRrfftR, Rf^RR, ^RT, a^^Rl, ^IrrI RTR R^W-eil^ tfj 

3 n% 

fip^ alt^ IRT^ ^sft RTRiaff % RRff ft ^pTr.R ansft Elfil VI ERRRr i%Rf t«— 
(?) “ EIR ft<^, ailRR ^TRRT I 

^ RRR ^ anRRT I ” (a^rft Rwr) * ‘ 



18? 


iirK%9 

(^) “ HJJ ^ *11 ^£|r #ft 5BT?ft I 

HP! *l{^ W«3 3W^ «Eret I ” 

( ^ anSj ^(r ^ sig^q ^ q1vjT 1 1 ) 

iKi^ ^ “ aTr*5t ^Ji ?f sirRt itii ” w w 1 1 

qaw, <RCTR fl«q^Rcr ^ %1qr’ vrt^r 1 1 a?i«iRq< 

^ I ft »n[m^ 5irft 1 1 v. ^reiq ^ srrfg^ ^ 

t, «Er«5 *ft ^ I ‘^T ^ ‘5r’ q^R ‘s’ ^rai I ft?r ‘qd’ ^ ‘q’ ‘s’ 

aa iWT 1 1 ara: ara^q aqqSt ^ ‘#qi’ fa?g^ ift aiRR^^lq ^ ?r^!l 'l 

‘fq^rar’ Jift ^ qia^q % ira q |q qlar, qtqft ^ 'sr’ «sr wqR fRT 
SRT, ^ *iR?^ 5sqR % ariit ftsi^ qsqTafr w ii-t afl? a^rsl q^l S 
qqRi qiqr aiRr 1 1 3 xr wq S ‘aiifq a^q’ % qm^q % fqqq a a? ^ aaFi qqt 
fiRRT ft ft^ ^MR it ^qqq qi; gq^t qq^^i; % qR^q % srfqqqi ^ 

^ anqt 1 1 

3rq qR^ SR^q qa^r^q fq? |f qr^ I qq qmq ^qt^ % ^qr 
K ^ ^ «qT«q't ^ dqr 1 1 

mMh m in ^ 

qwtq ^ ftq ‘ fqgq’-qq ^ qiiq ^ a^R ftqi qi, q? ^ qR^^ 
-<iq qi qRqq-q*a?R q>i?«Ri ? I ‘qRq><tqq’ ^ a? aianq afR q^eqq^qi 
5Rq aiR I ai qrft^R* % aq^ q^qq qfqq-qR qir a^iaq ftqr l 3q% 

qw ^ ai^T aiqtq V. fq^ ftqr i ?q?t fqqqqt q? I ?qff qvft q^ *« qar- 
^ ft ^T \] arali % qdq q^*, ai?iq q 'apsrs q^ q4t ^ qq*f ?qR I 
w 3^-5ft=q qqr 3qRftqqr-ftw ^ ?qR qif 1 1 Rt-jaa q»ft % ftq ^qar «r 
g»i 5«Ji 1 1 »raft qq*! ^ % fqis-q^q % ftq qRi‘4 q? ^ aiqjft 

q^KRT ‘fqss’ % qi& aR^ I ^q qq % afts: qq qia^q, aR^q. q^am aih asRR 1 1 
<pftq ^ sftqq<t ^ ‘fts^’ an aia q^ aff 1 1 qq qra qt q^ q ft ^ an% ‘ft«q’ 
^ qq arftqt ^ ^ 1 ^ I— 

‘' ^ ^3s, q»^ ‘sftqq,’ 

‘^qs’ fqa qqRa^ I ” 



i8d i 3TH ALL-itirDlA (^RIEflTAL CoNEBRENCB : OlNDI 

writ ^ 1-^ 

“ I %«|f f| left ^la *Tfe(t% m I ” 

3?!^ efe ^ *Tf^ afu g^ei, ?rgor 1 1 «^5p^T*T ^ 

“ 3n5i??^g^ ” w 1 1 

»t5Wi« « sTR^ ’TT *ir*i^-gjT?[ni 5 jr*t 1^, ta il tr^Rn^q 
qrfteq^R qr^ 1 <r q? ^ ?qs ^ I f% ?qq? inngq % qinqq qq w 

qp qw aqiq qqr I—# qq ‘Iq^qr^t I q^ qq srtq eRqq^ siiqfftq 1 1 qq •r Tq^qq 

^ qRt-qiqqTq qr qqq muq q?i I I ^rq-qq qr q^q 3 tr qRqtiqrqr ^ 
qqsRT fqRiR qjRei l5r ^ qt qqr qr I qq qr. ^^q^tsqR % qq Ir qqqq qff | ^ 
qiq^q "R gqesqRft qqrq q?r 1 1 qr^f <t qq % q^ft ^ gq:-q^wRT w ‘|«s’ q>q f^qr 
qrai I'— 

anfqqjq 

qRq^aqiq 
qt<^qrq 
Iqtqrq 
fqf^qrq 

^irqqiq 

fqqtqr #q^ 

1. 

qrqqq 

'qtqiT^qf 

qrl % 3T3qR fq^qr #iq^ qRqiq t qif , ^q|q % fj[i«q «t r 

*n<qiqiq ^ qqRT's? ^ qiq-qq % q=qR qri ^q fqqt qrai 1 1 q<r^ *f qt^qt- 
qiq 5ET ‘qfq^qiq qqR’ qrqq; v^ | fiq% ?srq qg'tq; ‘?r^qq<t’ % ^5 

q?ft^ ^ fqsf 55 1 1 qrq^q # gq ‘cq=qi’ nfe? qiq qqt ^ i qq qq% qw fq^q 1 1 

“ Iteft, ?|5ft, 5feqT, ^eft, fq^fq 55qiqT qq qt 1 
^q I, nq qt I ” 



qiaq^qiq 


\ 


^iq|q gqqrqA 



“ ' ^ iih 

( imr, 9^^, ^Htsi, jift, «?nin»^, ^ if^ # ew 

91J| fe^RT *ft W9T 1 1 ‘^'FST- »ft 91^ K I f^WI % 9TO «i:WIR 

*19^ ‘ars^ftW 9^|i 4r5R% ^l ^ i5rr9? 4t5R I I 
9^9T»», ?ft4, JRt q ^ ?flF I S> !It»T-iRF^ 

«nwiw WT ^ ^TRPR JH^^TSW ^ ¥t F|5|-?n^q| ^ JHR ^ \ ,, 

“ aifjft^ WR, 9T^I» ^ an^ ^ 

<H3Rt fej Fra 5ra9 an, =f1f s«i(t ar^ I 
' ' ' ag FR 9ra a# I 

an^ ^ VRU^ ^rsjf airft jwX 

5?Ri fFFt? f?Ri^ I, r^as nmft 31^ r • •• 

%m FF an%, m gr^a#l‘ ■ ■ ’ -' ’ 

'ft’F ^ <R *13! <FnFa, !^Fg F^n ^ \ ■, 

Fi|F FR^F SF|^ FRf FRF FF^'t a# 1 

Fi?ft 9F3f ftFi«ft, Fftag FTftf9 aiS'l 
aTFTFFF^FT Fa: FR^F ^ I— 

. / I u « .’ 1 •> ;‘ 

“ aftR ai55 Ff| ^FF, aftar sia f ffiff Ft, 

, aitraft ?ft^F SF: f^9R, FF fIf^ FT3FH ” ’ \ 

FFR 91 ‘F|I^-F«IFR’ FFTO^^.F!! FR^^t FF ^ 1 1 9f .. agS J|P| 4f 

FR^F % FR9<t FF ^ FFRP^ % aRt F^ FfTFT, FR^F 3F9T 3FR FRF it 
JfFR FR 9^ FR9, SC^ ail^ % feU ‘fFafF-FF’ ^ ^ IfR ^ I 'R FrIf, 
FIF^F % FF ^ aRFT ^ FfFf»3F ^FT FT 3F9I ^ aTR^ F^ ^ ^ ^ ftR- 
FRFtf%^I 

“ %raf %F FFtFF FT^ I 

FtF9 % 555F^ FRft s^rt I ’’“-FaCT^ ( tt^o. ^* ) 

FTFtF9!^|5— • 

9tfiR cftiF Fgat ai^FlIi Fft 
^FRFftFFfF^I 



3kbo i^TH All-India Oriental CoNFBRBNCB : tiiiibi 

<i«I <r NTSRt t ^ 5^1 «i^ 

^ I ^ 5 ^' ^ irRt« 3 r ^ t 5 <»if|»n ^ 51 

wc^^i ® ixn^ p *n I 

W wT 3 WR[ W 9 i®RT m JWR 

‘wll’ 311 ^ 1 1 H 3 # aWl WIT # 11 ^ 

NW lift 3 f 5 Pl?II I ^ an 5 l W ^ *t|^ 33 ^ I, 3 *ft ^ 313^3 % ‘WH 

V »ft 3*<f5i3 3!i5l 1 1 ^ war I, % 3?i% <R jft gn? I ! ^ I— 

“ w 5 i^ f^ 3 , w ^ 3 |ft*n ” 

3 W^ vft ’flft ^ H -~‘‘ ^ 5 ftr *raw 1 ” 

n«T3?i I— “ '3^Hf »m =3^, ^ <ft ^ 1 ” 

N|i 3 n ^^03 ^ > 41 3 HSIT 'wnw sirR^^% 3 flH 4 t ‘ft?n>ftfRfqq 

^ r 1 1 

t g^-Nfipn ^ 3^3 w 1 1 ftw$^ % *lt ‘ Jizsi 

‘ fR «Nr NhsI gi ^31 ’ aiifi[ ft ^Ri ^ 1 1 g^ % 3 R ft ‘sR ft 
51 <H 3 ira;ftftwi # 3 lft g^ gfsr ft« 0 i| 1 ’ 

g?l % R3R ft 3«r f3 ft*i«» I— ' ' 

v^,. .:gr^5^ a jJlftgiTft , . .' ." . i . ’ 

^'•I' i-wft g^ N 3?ft 4ifi: 

arag^3ft$5?ft ■ • 

313 g^f 3 sftjRi ill I ” 

“ g^ % 3^ *R ^rar jfwt 3 ir 3Rp»ft ” 

ft *ft aigiR |%g«ft ‘n^’ ^ ‘! ira*pii’ w 

3 ft vrax ^— 

"gfeiift g? «nRft 3ff ir^ 1 3R 
^fft Rsr? ft 1:331 W 3 3I*ft, 311:1”, 



Jftn^ ?*K ^<1 Ttwn <RTli!tt l9l 

s| ^ ‘3^’ ^ *?Ttft?5’ % *ft 9frf^^ f^\ I 
“p ’ftf«l^ ^sif ^ 55nff IN 1 
i ^Nf(> p arw^ «raN i” 

l«T f»T qf^i ^ «n^ I ft 3?:-*i^q qr qi*i^ ^ wHt <> q^ft 

\, 31^ w<w 3113^ qrap?! ^ ft3:-JTTq ^ ?R?qt »ft 'r I— 

“ 33 3rft3T-w, qrq "3 <fti!3 ^ 

35 qRqw ii3*raf|, ftftnHftquIrft l” 

“ ftq? qni 3^ ^af 

33-33 ft3«? IRTI c!^ 1 ” 

3?ft3 % 3R 3Rqr, 333313, H333T3, 3?^, 33131^, ^313 3*ft % «lft 

33^33a3^rHt— 

“33 3tft^ft3l3ftqt I 
3jra 333 3^ 33^, q^ft % 3tft ftqt \ ”•— Wl3ft 

“ If ft33r, 33 qn^, 333 anrqt 3J3 1 

333313 3T3S f5f^ , 33 33 #1^ JW3 ”—^33313 
“33ft3qT^33iftr^ 

33 f3l3 fq^pft I 
: 3I!W #IH^3ff3!=3 3f, 

• ■ qqf qiJft'tq qiNtll ” - 3i33 
3T3^ ^ R3 33333 3i3I ^ — 

‘ 3Fft 333 3lft^ fqairfl I 
9;%-3iI[ jffft g3rft I ’ 

aarftSj 3ft 33 ft 3i3*^.s^(3 sft 1 1 qtq ^ Wi f^33T, gg»3T ^ 3 ^ 3 3| 
*33^ qft-^ 3I3ft3 ft 333T ^33^ |— 

•; ^‘3frf?^8ra3^m3r, 

q^ft 3ft ,3tt3 3f I , 

*35 3?f 33 33 3ft 3I«3 • 

«lt3 fttfil ftlft airaftf- 1 ” 

313 3ft3I »ft 3Fft3 ft 3ft 3^ ^ I 33% 3R % 3*ft HHTM^ft fft^T ft 13 



i3tm ALL'jispiA Qrukntau Cqnejbrb^cb : Hindi 
««a’ m sift? .1 1-^ ?^K-r- - 

“ JTJTJI Ji^-Jtiii gr^ argg t i 

"l : .: 'I? ?> »fl?a | w ? II 




I— . 


W- rf r; •.;;.- ',t' 


“ ^qft*lT fltl, 

ftg I 

ftg I 

st^ggft^^l 
41^ ftft# w I ” 


% g*iR # 4 9IIJ15? gR ^ «f[ «gft <t aigijft ^ «ft— 
“«ift ^ aft w I 
*1^ ,f ft ai^ niSl I ” . 


ffs|; gggHR t. ^ # 5iRt^ ft ft <1# <^»T ^ I *i*T^ ^ ggifft 

ft aiift ft ift ftw I— 


“ aiif gift ftsg ^f^aiT, 

ijjc^ *pt wwi? ft I 

qil 3*?i^ *n*Nt, w ftig ^TRft *ft I 
ftJiT esifft 55ftci NPra aiftt *ft I 


ft't aRT ^r, PR ftaiTJft ?«IRI • 
gaaflig jftia, 

gift ftl? ftftan an ftp a ira'Ia I ” 

I - . .' . ■ ' ; 

PR ap 8R qrl, ftft wr I ' ' ' '* ' 

^R aR aa wwa arff, aftft qft gfti.®rtT I ” 
‘g53T’*ft?afta^a^‘frft:-' 

'^a^ip ^ fta aftft, aft a^f aiR | ” 

»? ft 'i‘>:.v r . . ; ai^rpift-^^, w a(ft am . . • . ,,, . 

af ^ aR? an(t, ^ aRj aracft anftV 



r> 


I J ‘ 
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ft ^ tftf r ¥t ft arPr^ # iiilf I <r jR4ft?{t 3i^«i I — 

“ jftft sRiftt 5r«^ m. 3T%5ft I 

'Tiftt^TT ftta I 

ftft ?RRT*r ftg ^Nft SIM, fftws ^m I 

ftft ^HRIH p[3 Wisft slTfli ” 

^ SIT*I^^ ffts^l I— 

“ ^ «IT^, ar^si ^ w. aifrl I 

fl?3ir %|3; i ” 

‘ai^si’ ^ft ^r sft fsm sim^a ft f%ar t— 

*■ 0:1 q?<R I sug: I |;ft qiaR qii I 

ft 3ftf gftf *ft I ^ sinifta mn ?r ^ ftar 1 ” 

« 

an a? ^fi %~ 

“ qi?si Pill, ^ ft q?R I 
gift q? *1^, 'ft?! ^ Ml? II ” 

^ ft ^ ‘f^sif r’ aiifq ft 3?rqqfqtT aft ^r (?) ^ t ^ nnita' 

ift 3sft ‘qpRSi’ ft ?SR'>r aR>i ft — 

“ ?TiT iniqn 'ftai ^ ^jri I ” 

nniftq ft f® ftft qrs^ ^ siqPi i%qi ft ft? mq: qftt ^t»i^ m ^aat ^ 
?^qi»ft ft qift anft ft I ft ft ‘^Msi’, wni?, pR^m gar (w^) I ‘^qq’, wnR 
pRaR 515^ ^ qRiftf ft q^^qiq ?=qqi3ft ft ftt Praft ft I “«aqq” 

sRpsq «rft qfft ft, aft anff ft qfir ppqr »m ft I inaft faftasR q. isirftqqiq ft 

awift ‘aNP’srpw^^a^ft’^ftl Hsifft^ = 3naiRr,qq = MH,3TftftaRqf srfftqifftg 
f^i ^ f% qsi ^ qi aiq?qi ^ qjpq-Pish ft 'P ft I 

fira[siiq ?R|qra[ ft ans^ smi*^ ft ’a-sflan nqPi faiai ft aft? af q^aas ^ 

aift ft ft Pra^ aft? q. fsnftaqia ft iPfaq f^ar ft- 


0. 0. ... «.« 


qaq qiai qfi[ mm 
qraa q^ft aw fa aP?ia^ I ” 



i94 i 3 th All-India Oriental Conference : Hindi 

JIJI ^511 I 

TO # ai’^ ^ E^T I, Rq 5^ ar^.R, S®, ff RRT RlfeRi I 
HR RIR ^ I 

H<?IK ^ I ara*. I, RURR ^ rRrNT ^ “ >3” 

(^fR) ^r SRRfN: fipRT ^ I a?rf^ 31^ 3H^ JIRtR %qT |, 

R| ^ ^ ^ I 

‘RHR’ 515? ^ SiqtR ^ H^I? fl filHHT |— 

B*Ff ^ a??? «ITOr f? (Tf5f, m JRINf I ’ 

Rf ?I8 t f% W ‘jTOR’ ifg % aiR ^ SHRCH 5?! t I ‘ srI RIR^R ^ 

‘Mh’ % ai^ ^ ngfH ft;?! I a?^? W % 3 t 4 R ^ft I 

f.Rt^ ^ ‘pR^aiR’ ^aiR SI5JR # ‘^Rl’ % feo: HRRH5 R^RR |aTr |— 

HTf fR5RI Rfift I ” 

‘^5?5l’ RT ‘f^55’ 5[5? ^T R^ RTR^R ^ aj^ SRm 5W ^tRt 

ai'Ji 9 pRiRT % 1 ?RR>t :j?TfH ^ |t I I RIR5R ^ RTO ^ R=R^ 

pRRl ^ Rt aRIR^ aT»I R RRT SJ^T R^fR ^aR | I RTR^R % HRWRtR Ir^RR ^ RRRI 
RRtR f%RT I— 

“ pRf ^HRT, ^ Rl^'^ R®f^ I ” 

*ft R^ t[— 

(?) “ RR % rI^R ^5®!, R|RR RIR) 

RRR #RR RR RTPiRT, aih R RI% Rlf^ ^ I 
(R) Rt^ RTR^ ^5®! 5^ RR ®IRt dft X I ” 

35RIR % R??fl ^tir an^ sftfwr ^ r®^R& %— 

" f^R ^ R?ft I Rft RR pRg® 5^ t R#t I ” 

‘PR5®’ 515? ^ oRiRR ai4-R*5lR ^R5 it ^ RTR^R ^ R?TO«^ R il5l Rit 
?5ft® vft ^51 1 1 R? I R? 13 ® RT?i I f% ?Rt 5Rn?P RRl^IRI^ R5^ % 

RTRtR ^ *H RR% i;4 ?R 515? ^ RqlR R^ | 
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fife?n 

€j wit 

^ *n^ t ttir^rjq^ ^qsqq^MT I q qqg qr|3 qq q, 31^1 

qr? S »ft I 35if5t siT^t 5qq ^ *ifqq ^ 5ii5<} 5pr ^.q r^qr— ^ 3 % qsiT^ % 
q^f q% I 3% q. ^urqa gf® % qisqf q qgqqj^'l qiqr ^ q^q 1 1 qRftq 

3 ?liK !FT qqiqg \ I q§qiq q?l^ % q^qq =qi, qi, 4 t 3q% 

qgt iT # qgfq gt? 1 1 q^ fqq ^jqqft m\ q q^r^ ^ ra=qfl i^qi I, 5% 
qCf %qT qi qspqT l W ^ ^q jgqqn?? ^ ^qf ^ 3q qqq q't ni afl^ anq ift |- 
“ qqg ^rrq ql»ft qfqqr iq\^ 
qqq 3Rrq ^q't qfq ”— ?ql^ (?\ €f gqi53(t) 

“ ^ f® qfqqf ^ qfg qqsf 
^qq ^qqqt ft I ” qqg^^qqiq (qg^ \%\\) 

‘=qT’ snqq *ft q?q>rqlq ^i3i?qiqt qm ^ ‘q>i’ % 3 t^ q «qqcq ^qr qr l “ 
fifqq q^ift <|qi ” ^ pqq^'t rqqr ^ fq^q ^ qft I, "qi q<qq 

fqosqr ^— 

“ qfq gqr %qqT 
qq ^q qrr qqqfq ” 

qrq^q q^qi^ *1 'pi'^ qqq q^ ^ 1 ^rq: qq% q€rq ‘=qr’ s^qq qi qw % 
^q^'f qjqr ^ uq^q q^f qr qq^i l %qq ‘qi’ q^qq t arr^fq^ f| 5 =^ ?rqiiq^iiif 
^ sTzqzrqr qiqqi 1 1 ^ ^ anqi qq qgqq qqR q qqfeq arqfg qr I aiq; 

qgqq qqiq qiqr # ?! siqqiqr l qrq^q ^ qm ?« qm 1 1 qqr 

^T I f¥ qi^ qf^ qq q^qrq ^ 55 =qi^ m ^ qf qq qqq q^qfeq qr l 

^ 'T?! 

qrq^q % ^qff ^ q^qq ?;qi ^ q^rfgq ‘q^ qrqr’ q ftrqr qqi 1 1 
gqft ^qqft f ?5 qw 1 1 f^t % s^q qi^q q qq^ q^ qq|>q 1 1 

jqqlr qn^-qq fq?i# ^ qrlmqq qiq 1 1 qfi q^i ^qq “^qi fq^ 
qf^qr 5 iiq” ^ ‘s^s^qifeqi’ q^ 1 1 qqqft arrqaqfqq qga ^ qtqqiqli 3 q$qq! ^ 

^ qq^, ^qqr, 58lq srife an^ I q a»ieq % % feq; q|f; aT3^^ ^ 

qrg 1 3qw ^ ^fqqf S q^ q^^ql ft ^fq q? *q^’ ft’qrqr 

ftq% qfft arqqr qr^ ^atr arq^ ‘qqqjq’ ^ ftq’ qqi ‘qta’ sift^sr q>f I 



sif ^ ^ 3ik ^ 

?fr. 

3wift f Pra»r?«ft f % sri “*1?” ot?ci 

^51 1 1 gRi ^ ^ S giTT % 'Rwra at ^<t 

I, % 5aa«rH ^ ?atiraa: m\ ^ 'rfta^a 3 ^«ri 1 1 

'Rag: ^ JiR% 3ii%sRar^ a^oSJtfwTRil 3[#% srraR'R a^ a«B3faaifa?i^5> 
35^ ari^afes^^^ fl^naf^’nll ^ ^R^rl % sr^rafn^^TiRW'T^ ‘W’^t 
gfaJii?5fta ^^ilr hn, ^ a^^sa^ 3?^ ar^f ak^art ^ 

sR^a |3Tr I, aCr ftraaiX^fta ^ ^ Jtfas af^faa fear 1 1 ^a q^w 
faaaaia aaat ^ fa^aR^ I aaaffafaa^a^ “aia.” % a^a^a ^ ?ara-aa3 faaaq* 
3t a«a 3aftaa fear sn I, sirti i 3a% fa'^ta ?'t faatr S a^iaar I 

• w s#ia^ €m #-aT a^?: jjflssiaa afiaiar^ a4a sia^ aT\=w— 

aia argft ^ ^ 
a^aia ^anft ^ ^ i 
aiarli a^j aijfJr if> 
f fia II 

«a5 ?Bf2T aat % mA 

«r« atai® II ( ^ a aia a ? <i ?g ) 

t siRsa % f%a\^ ai?t 
att aT?t i 
5{lat ai^ 

ail arl ai# ii ( aiall^qr— -aia a}(l,) 

t ^iTRua aaft qw 
ai 3 qaltft iflaa ami 
Sfjft ^ ftar aaaR 
Rrftar m a% flaR ii 
a>|[ am aa ww ftaR 

al am I ^ aaaR ( atragftar are ‘aiaag^l’ ) 
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R 53 < 11 # 

tl¥ # ^ a^gevtiq t^qi nqr I ^ t SIMR 

faWT *i’lT t, aiw ^9?JiT ^ fiira'R ^ aiNra ^ 1 1 3i*ft gif; % ^ 

#t flf*! Jiwfti?! fij; 1 *ft gi^ % qft*ggTWSB 3 i 3 g?siR ai^ 1 1 hr: 

airgR fegy qqx 1 1 qfb?g sft ipiqX^r fgqi^ 5TO aft? g^rtfe g 

f|*f?aH't xpim” % 1*1^? S g^rf^ “gm ait *ifd” Rnqr 3?a^ ^ gr^ %- 

^5# giT «?5Rt, aif^^Rr<Rjif ^ ^iR^i;! RR || g|l q? gR ^T aiwq^ 

^ Pf “qrq” Pr^ «qf^ ^r Rq q|f, arrfg^qqi |, aft? gg 3 t 4 ^ ^ sqqsg 

gaiT J1R51T 1 1 g^) ^ giPl ai^? qt I Rqqa: it sqf^ “gj^” PlPlR^, 

PipRI% aiRuif^^ “qyq” gqj ?R3gRr 3TrrqS“gfl>”*%gR% gpR || qisq^aiR 
R?iftq ^ It gra % qpia g ^It ^ ^ q>i?it q|f qiqr aiRT I ^?tr ^ g«q 

ift fqqr qqr I ^ It gra ^Prr qrPta it l ai^^ ^ gf^qf % 

Jl^ % aijqi? q? aiR rrt ^ f Iiqqi ^ g^ aiR ^5ftq ^ q?r qqR 

gif it g^itf 1 1 airit qit q^qr # ig ^ih ^ ^ q>?^ q»f ^sr q»t gqt 1 1 

^PR ^ ^ R*im 

gi^ ^pR 5t qi aptq^R *t, i6% sRsq^ gq% 3 ? gqin gg^?=qt |t spirq^ 
t ^ PipRT gtqi q I, Pnsq^ q. q. fqqqf ^ q?t it sPra^ ft qt I (qfqgt giftq 
3») q^ gq% qi^q^it qqm ftgqq qgr at^q q|iqitqr«qTq aft ^ qt qif I qi 
t ft ^PR Piq?qqi?T It aiq$t Piq?qi ^ qqiqq;ql gq^g ftqil i fqgjqr q»t 

qi qRRI it I, ft It q^TR nq aqtfgq % qR?q ^ ^5{tq qiRgi ^t qqq ^ll lu; g^ 
q^qlf ^ qqR S ^ I ^ aqqn^-fqw q if I nTf g qr ^rqr % qqq? 
^ qrqiftqRT ^qftq sqqirc % gq^qq % Pr it ftqr qg^ 1 1 ig Prqq ft “grq>” <ft 
qi»qqR I ft ^Pra Piq-q^ ft ql gRR % giq qqR ftqi ll ‘fti?” ft 
aiPiftfg mq; ft# qtR qqqgr # ftpR Piq?# ft q? ?qR g# fqqr qqi 1 1 
etR it atil ft fqpRT ft fg qqg^fqsRqRft sRR^qft g^g fi: I, qirft#!# 
^ % pRR^ ft qqiq^ft ft qg^ ^ 35^<q gif ftqt 1 1 qf 5:^? ftgr qqpq I, ftgft 
8 :t?T “gR” # Pqfg % gq^q ft 3^1 q?gi 1 1 aft? ig ft^ft ftft qR?qi#f ^Ft #i 
gqftqi g qi? i# anqi? # fqssgqtat ft gqg gqpqg qift qsr qqR ftqt 1 1 


* gntg qfgt q»qi(t 
i[Wt mz ^l I 
“gqi” qq# 

gqRf q>ft II ( qgyrgtqr ‘‘qR # qfl*” ) 



1^8 i 3 th All-India Oriental CoNFBRBNCB ! Hindi 

(0 R. *1. gstnsi? u. >t. cwfe 

3If< 3(1^ “s«l^5R 5ini? sqlfiiq fqq?<q 5 “ql^RP-w” “g^” 
w.” 31^!” “3i«iqiR52iff3iV’ “qtfngl” “qgqni'’ “gqi^uraw 

“#5iqqg” ‘‘JimqiH” “313^511” “qwjgPa” “|«^lqw” “3i«i “siftqzfgsfrir” 
^ “3rq>” fi Jtm>iR^ 35^)3 I I 3f|< “«rq^ sif,” “3iq^- 
’ff^qsTO^s” iiqrfq 3 i 5 r^ ^ siRFreq I vm \ 1 

(R) n. q. JIIRI3I 3iqq “fqfqtqft^q” qiR % q^ftqfq ^ 

“g^rfqf^ sra:” “gqr ^ >qm” “^iq;” jrtow ^ aqp 1 1 

(?) “flniqiq fq^” qiH ^ Qi^ m^q S?qf ^q^sq 1 1 otS tft ‘'initqiq 
^=qft 31?: ” JiqrJR^q gqjqiB 1 1 

(V) 5 #iq % fg fqqyq ^JTR qm | ^ 3^3 ^ Hl^q ftfqatW ft 
qifqq q< |, af)’: f^'3i 3n?if?i gNa it qqi 1 1. gqft *ft 

“3iq creftqq”, “aiq g^qtM”, “ajq “siq qq}”, “siq sftsiqqq” “siq 

qnrqiqRi?” 3 ?qrfq qq®f ft “sr^:” qqr “ 3 iq 3 i^:” 1 1 

(H) % qqfi^q ^ 3i3qq ft tft “ajq qRPiftq-rqqiq-fqqiX 3I5 r”, 

“ 3 iq qq^ 5 iqi;” ^^5 ft fqgqi | | q? qifiq ^ qtqt 3 ^ ft ^ it 

fM liitftt I 

firfqgi ft 30315513: 3I5K ^ ^qft qqqft i l 33 qqq forq^i % bNIh 3i3qq 
<R fftqft qftt 353^^ # fq»qT 311 5?l I 3qft SirqqtRt % ‘3iq-^fft’qift ^• 
aw 31^3=33 M ftgft 1 1 ft “ftqta” gf soft ft fftq^r ^ wsft q^ % 
3I33H f?33 <0 fgqr q>di ft I qfiqjfq ^rfeqiB 3 3i3qq q^ fe%3 “fqfftt- 

ftqftq 313^’ qft qtqt % 3I?3 ft “313;” qSfcR 1 1 

5r/3qf3 3f3®^iq...ft3l 
^tqriqqq; qft 3 (<3) qq qXg ll 

33 33 qraf ft ere poiffto itai t % ‘‘3 Pb” fftrqesr % ftrqg ft it qf, srfq g aiqftt 

3t»33r % TO>I f33:533R ft ftt ^ 33TS3 ft, 3lt^ qtqfgift^R ^5Rftt ffqfS 5n«l ft I 

4t5 ftt 3Tft^ fqqsq ft qift 31 ^ I, ^ 3 % ftf 33 w ii3T3 3(rft 1 1 

3Wt3 ft, 31? % 333f?r ^ ft?33 Olfqq ft fe<3r |3n[ *|t qjta it 313 I 313 3ir? M 
?r 3? ^313 it 331 if3i r? pqqiitsft qft “qiq qft 3 >?t33i fi (3331 jrh 3133 aft? 
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eTW W afti: 

I, gf^WTRI «IT ftfPC % n^ I” :3^ ?r4*if WJ5J^ 

1 1 3m 3. 3. fiisrjft % ^ “(^gqt f^rtr^aft ^ ^ l[ 

33% 3Tf3^ 3ff ^ qff ^5I3%T ^I firf^Sr % 3^313 |” q3f':5t | 1 

33 53. 3. ^Pl^35 fir 5r5T 3^3 35331 % “ 31^3331^3 ” % 5^3 3T3 
3^ % gjR 53 ; 33>ITO3 1 1 f33T^ 3't % ^ ^ 4f333T 333 ?3 33^ «FT <313 

3lit 5131 1, 35rf3 33f»t % ^333 ^53^ W 35%3r 33f3T3l5 % SIT 331 1 1 aT33;3 

35 f3^3T3 t fiS ftf^ST % 3TI3 ^ 3^, arrs % 3>^ 3fr % “3T3>” ^ 33T35 ^ 3% 
^3^ % 3«3 % *ft 31(3353 ft3T an 5ft ^ I 

3 f 3 'l 33 t 35 % ^1313 % 3^13 3 ^ 3 t 3 T 3 ^ 33 f^ 31 ? fit 3 ^ 3 ^ % ^ 
3 M %3 33(533 ^ 3 % I, : 33 % ^ 33315 3 T 3 % 11 % I 1 ^? ^ 3 T? % 3 ; 553 ' 33 lf ?T 313313 
35 I^r 3 (t 3 aT 33 f 3 TaTf 313 |33 31 533 33 tf 3 T^r % ?» 5 ( % 3 r?T 33 ( ?r 313 % 

an% 535 % 3R3f%33i5 f^I ^ I 3T33r 3f 3t 3»33 | ^ 3^33 ^ 33353? ff33t33t3 
3 [ 3 K 33 % 3 T% V|T 3 T?f 3 351 ^ 5 % % f 3 f 3 ? 5 % ^ 1 f 3 ^ 35313313 % % t?% 353 T 33 T % 
a 353 T f 3 f^O; 3 |f ^ 31 3 ??ft f? r 3 r 33 % r 3 r 33 < 3(33 H? f( 313 3 if% 3 T% af (5 

3 ?C( 3 T 3 % 3 iCf ^ 3 ^ 1 ftf 33 T % SRf^ “ 31 ?” 3 f 3 T 3 % 31 ? ft 313 % 5 ?T> 3 % 1 1 
K, 3^3 3 T 3 % “ 31 ?” ^ 33 f “ 3 r 3 ” ?I 313 3 Tr 3 T I I ^ 3 ? 3 T I, 3 | ff? ?T ^ 
?Tf 335 ? | 35 T 3 T 3 5 fr ^ I 3 T f?^ aT 5333 T % 3 r? ^ 5 Rf 33 ¥t 31(3 ?T ^ 313 33 
f^T if I 13 % 53 f 33 %?r 3 # 3 ( 331(33 I 3 T? % 3(33 3 Ki ;3 % ^ ^^ 3 ?*II^^ 
33 fe 3 I t 5 ft 3 ^ 3313 1 1 3 T? “ 3 ( 335 ” ?f ?5 3 T 33 r 3(533 3 t | 5 % 3131 ft 

5 ft ft “ai^” “ 3 T 3 ” ?ft 5 ift|i fftnntRft 3;? I, nmft ftt 313153 ^ 531535 ftw aii 3 r 

1 1 f3 35f 3r? fit ft3(ft3?3I ft aiftw 33 STlftf 33t 3335 3^f ^ 3?3r, (^ 5I?I5 
5tfft3^(?3I fffrrftft 35T^ 8ft5 ff5^% ?f3 3|3 fftnK 3? 3r% 3r?55ft 53 ^ 1??^ 5ft I 
ft;ftr ^ 333 ft 53T3^R % 3553I5ft3 5% ?533T?T 3153 ?5% |f; 3frft»33 31%?% ?fl ft— 

“ aift3ft353 frfftn 33 33 33^3^13(3 3ft5r53t3 3153(3 33r 533f^3i 

?P%ft 3 %^ 5 ^S (3 3 3 ft 5 (t 3 I 3533 fr 5 :, f ?53 arf 333 ^'t 3 < 3533 fl 5 3;3 ” 

— 3(553ft5^lm 

3. 3. ftisiaft % 3«3 ft ?fr t f? “am; 3f (^n't ftflft :3?53 f Q: fTft, (mg (3(?8 
fflig. ^tft 33 ?T53 arft? nM ft fjffft ■srnw r?3T 3f ?f3T 313 if g(3335t3 
Nnr ftl anarftt firPn^sr# 3|3% 3(S33?5f 53 ( 33 1, ^ f3^«?5 %355 3 t?% 333 % 
5Ifft ^ (aTt3T5l) ^ 5J3?5 3T (ft3 g3?5 aiqnt aflff?! '3?l>l 1 1 STT3; 3t;3 %ftt ftfr ft 
3 f 313 3Ct ft I ffrfmj; 3f ?f 31 % 3T? ?T 3315 (3f3?T % 33?5 ai;33 |3n ft, 3^- 
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^ 1 ^ ¥1? 5l, 3fg q % 

iRgat 3TNR % *ft ?TS sniif&i¥ 1 1 

^ ¥ii^ # ^ fi^s^ I, ^ ^ “si^” ( «mRr ) 

^ t fwrfE 31f^ ft?FfIE 1 1 W?nF^ ft^IFlRl % 

5?f R. E. % RUriR^ ^ 1 SUmfeE E ^ ’EER?? 

«t^55 \\\\ 51^ ^ ||| ?RE Ei I :— 

5m ^f^ET I 

EE m 3fr EEfl[ EE 3?E? e wf^ II 
qf« Te^ tSf 3E5 Elfl >JET E3I ilE I 

Ert 1 ^ 51 : eete ll 
fEfE qftEmi Eife ¥®¥r-^ ^sq; q>^5 ei^ ’a«¥i i 
^ 355 EEt ¥T^ E^ EET EjR^fC 11 

EElft '^fo 'Et^ *T:J #t 
qffE umEEtt ^E 1 
%3i 3i5f^ 

EElrt^q p ^3TT ¥r^ ET 3^ II 
qfEf% 3f^ E^rftEl^q: I 
fE5:^E HM. g^E^ snqq; II 

3IE 3nq fEEnqfE qft “^fESEi” ( et^te ee^^ei eehRie ) ^ em % ete 
iREft EiEi Eft gmr ^ I 

fEETNRl Eft ^EEIsit % Et E;^ EE Eft 3TE55t^Er4 fiCET ETEI |— 

SRE f gE ElfefEE 5^E> pEf| 3'^ ER EEI | 

E'tlSE ^’EE ^ EJRir 3^E^ ^E E*Fr E^ II 
an^fitfE EfPEE EE-jar 3TEE> E^ I 
q[^ E^: ETEH E^fEE ETE^ ^ E^ ETE W 11 

f^SElE? EfE^ ElEE EfEE EE 3TTE?? E3lt I 

%tEEftlE^Efit3^^%^EfEEftE?qtU ' ‘ 

E% ftE^EEJR ft^ E^, lit 1% EEg^EtE fEEmpR ERI^ EEEt ^ ENT »f 

I 3^ fEJifi^ “etw” ^ etet ^ qftq^E |et er q^r 1 1 gcRt |e# 

ET^ ^ ?ftE R E^ ^ fe# f| Hi ETEEE ^*ft fEE^ |, EE ^ »INT?t ^ET «F?R 

t fEET ^ I “EEKtqE ^ ETq; % ^ eee K— 
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ft 

qtrvR qnrs 

qf^ <555 iif^ arts I 
gu 

qR 3m3 \\\\\ 
qf?^ ffqjft JJ55 5rfii si^mr 
55 ^ ftftr ^ fH^sia; inRr IIRII 

xa ft ^ii'qRqr vnqr-qftq^ii % srRiftfct ^qj qft ^nt q»r ^q 
fqqwH 1 1 ^ *nqr ^ ft j(RTRq> ?ji feft *ft siRftq ftj?^ ft f?ift qFft?[ 

g? ^ ft ^q^siq siCf 1 1 3Ta: ?qB l-l^rr % ?t. jt, arqftt “ftr*i5ft ^qfl^q ?[q?” ft 
t[-“^5iq>l' *iTqT ftfftjft «ft I 3Tfq wq^rftftt ftr*ieft%qftg3[ arftqi^q qrft 
3nft % 1 ” fftqr^'t “qn ^ ¥ifft”qft w[fimft srqj^ ftfsR qnftft^? qm^'t 
ftfft5ft ^ ft it || ftf^ fftqr^ ft«I I, :3?rft ^qf? ft^q-’qri^SR^ft 
^ “3rq>” % qpT fft^ft t pRi ^ “st'T” q>( ftq? qifr wq ? ft a> ^qqm 
f® ft srqfftci wq^Tr q?? ftsf %qT 1 1 qgq ^er ft flTf 5 q?qr I fq? if 

f't qtsft ^ qN fqqr ftl “ii^” qft «Ffnrat ^ qq^ # fftq=qq itat 1 1% 
fftqftt qrfiqft “qr^” qft % ot% fqqfftqqqtrrft ftqii qrsqftqf aq? fftfq^r ^inT % 1 1 

ScrI JRTfftq I % “qf^” ftfqa ft I w. q. fftqwtft sTff^q ^pf” % 

qi ^ aqrfft ^ fqqftq^ %qT I, :Jir^ 3?^ qfi fqqfq ftirr I 

ftft ^^^ 

qf i ir^ $ ftqr qji fq^i q^ aiq 33 $ qq^s ^ fftnfq qiiqrl I ?« «Tq?q ft 
ift f?Rr fftf^q I gsTfiqsF q. q. fiqfft 3rfi ft srqft “sqqip. qlq^" ft % 
q^ 5 ft qnftqrqrq^iwi f%qT 1 1 ^ fftq^qqqi siqft fft^^q ft f%ftt ^qft ^r 

q^q qqqi^ftq* nqrq^ftq 3qjqiq I qf ffti^q ft qqf=fttq ffqi I, ^fti ftt ftt 

qtft arqR ft q|f I qqrqqq^ftq fftsr^ jqq: qt qqrcq qff ftft 1 qrq? % ftift qqftt qft 
qqrn^ ft qni ^ft ft 3!qqq ft qr^ aft $ft, afti 3q fq m\K nfiqqr 
^fq ^ q. q. fiqfft 3Tfi ft ffts: ^ fftqr 1^ qq qi* qrfttq qifftgiq qqiiq ^ 
f % ft I q. q. fwfq ftfqa ^^jqrafqqfqfq qrf^ ft gq ft, ^qq,q q=5fftt5rai5^ft 3iii*q ft 

qiqffttq ^rlft qtt ft 1 ffttftffticIfftqi^^qtffqtqqTsftft gqftft aqqqqftti 

q. q. a. «ft 3 ftqr fqqftt ft fqw qqq qtafftt 5rqT5qt qrqr 1 1 fft qt fqqqrq 
3 Jft ft “sqqfn ^qqj” ftt qft ftqir % ffttfau; ftft fq>fq qi Tift i qft ftt 
tt qfq ftafftt frqi«# ft q^ gft ftqqi qt 'ft ftaf ftf 

0 . 0 . ... 89 
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5rai5?(t ^ R15I5II, 1 1 fi ?ui«ifjn5w-al*iT 

sigfg I I 51315^ ^ tlf 5|f*RS 31? ^ SI# I 

TH 31? % gRT ^ R:? #Rr ## 1 1 ?R % ?RRT # ?5I ?! E?3I 

I f? “31?” 5(315# 1 1 Rr5=33 ^%?T?5?T ?5^^ ?R% 

?R n;? ^5 rIri “Rif#!:, t R# # R?^ I f? ^3I?T^ JW(? 

Rff ft5J3I I 5RI?’#, # 5R% SlRfR ^ RPI: R^ IT#^ % 3RRT# I f? ^ giTORni. 

% #4 % 13 ;? 3I#5 ^ ^ ^ 3?ra |Q; *I 1 ?R ^fR?l ^ SRI? RI^, R3 # 31? 
?I RRR »# 5(315# fR#ft3 f??!?! R?3 t|| 33 3> 31? % ^ ?RR “#3:RR###”^ 
# RT#R f^ #3|, 3IP RR53 3 tR R153^RM^ R3%5ir#R R5#%?T stl53 RTR 
#31 1 1 35T^ 3(333 35 fi5%3 3=3# ?! 5? ^ f?RT \, ^ RIfR 

#31 1 f? 3f “?rt3553l” ^ RNT % # r3#3 5IIf335 % R(=#r|, # #RT 3% 3f^ # 
I, 35 # # RI3I # Sfg % f3?n:?5 #5RR ##51 ll'3RRT?5 3R?IRRR-fR3f5? 
R5<3^ ?(R I f?% R13I3T3r3^#?5 R?^| 1 5T335Tf5 f3#3=33^^ 5I?#??# 

5(3(5# ^ ||JiT f?RT | I f 3 # #, 5^ ?t RRT? I, R# 53RI# fR5 |f? 

3 #35# 3131^# R 3|3 35« #R^ #5 5;r35I%355'« 5#3#5rai5#?TRl?5 R?^|l 
5R RRR # R;? #5 rI 33 R5t 3 ?t 3T3 35 I % ‘R?(5RT?5’ % ?3t R5IRrf53r3Hf5^ 
R.R. =3#535 3If5 313^ “fR f??3Rr?” RR?3#(33R3IR 3?«I ^ R^? 31355 RI3I% 
q3SRI?3;#r 33;33 ?5^ | f?R# t “5(3?? ?I3?” “f 3Rf#(T” “?I3lfR? ?I3?” R^Ri 
R s# # 33R# 1 1 ^3?3 ^R5^ R#|, 3I3R3 Tr^RRR 35 3>5RT »5R3’r#| f???! 
^ R# RSR 5R't RI3T rTr# R3 ^ 3I33I ^ 3=33 '33 # ^^R# | 1 35 3135^ 

RI3 RT3 ?t ?R5 R5f3 % # ?#? 5, 5R% 3igRR ^r?I3I f?^ RSR R353 313 

?355 8 3# *I I 33 ^ 33 f?3% | ? ¥31 ?3?? ?I3? R^fl^RS# % 5?f^T ^ ^ 33 

33355^ r®#? R33I^ 33 f?Rl ?t ^# ^ 3133 R^RIR ^^3 f#l|l 3r3 ^ 

^51# 33 1 # f33RigRI5 53% 3IR?T ^13 33T 3# f?3T R3lS 35 3r5 # RH S 

3tf?R?I ^55 ? eg??? ?I3??r5 ?% ?^35?'t 31331%^# I 53 R3 35#?! 3313(3 
33 3? RR3 3# ?3 3? 3 Rs? 3# I 35 5331 315 5 f? f333 #5 RI3I ## ^ % 
3=33 5r? % 3?3t % RRT3 | I 3115=343#^ 3?3 5I?% #5*1 #^srfRf5:% ^? «I33I 
SRI? % HR% RR?I JI?I # I 35:5 3f3 5% RRI? % 3I3T3 % 5#?I5 3# # 

?^, 3> # 533T 3> ftf33R | % r"^# 513(5# % 3nfi[ # 5331 “fR^RpI % 

35% # 3 T 35 S JT 5 #^? # 31 ^^ SfHI? #5 gij 3 Tq|(S ||^?f 

S <5? % I 53% 53# RRlf??3I #5 # 3f 31# | 3115 RRlPilR #31 ^ f? 33 M 
fflfiRI # “|fR55 333T” ^ ##3?!# 5#fe3 # 5=3313# ?I ^ St?I5 3T 1 
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Brother delegates and friendsi 

I deem it a great source of pride and honour in being called upon to 
speak on behalf of Marathi, one of the modern Indian Languages, before this 
assembly of the learned savants. I say honour, because it is a thing that comes 
very rarely. Marathi has received this honour only thrice in the long career of 
this Conference, and during tlie past twelve sessions. Even now wc feel that we 
are here by sufferance. All the same, I feel delighted, because our being herein 
the midst of these learned Indologists may lead to the advancement of the cause 
of the language which I represent. It also gives me an apportunity to express 
my feeling of gratitude for the work done by the oriental scholars in the field 
of modern languages. Beames, Bhandarkar, Grierson, Bloch, Konow, Turner, 
Chatterji, Saksena, are some of the outstanding names that are permanently 
associated with the modern languages of the NIA period. The extension of 
invitation to some modern Indian Languages augurs well. It might establish 
contact with all other branches of Indology and can take its legitimate place 
there in the heirarchy of subjects of Oriental learning. In fact it is a link, though 
perhaps the last link, in the chain of the development and thus a part and parcel 
of the same subject. But unfortunately it has not received the attention that it 
deserves from the oriental scholars. This attitude has produced an unfortunate 
result. The research work that is done in Marathi, so also the research work done 
with regard to Marathi language and literature and written in Marathi, whatever 
its value, has received very meagre attention of scholars, — perhaps amounting to 
nil. There is some good research woik done in Marathi. It may not come up to 
the level of the discoveries of Mohonjo-daro or Harappa. But the researches are 
tolerably good— -can lake their stand easily with dignity with a number of 
other researches that we find every year in the various branches. I may, with 
your permission, mention a few names. Rajwade, Rajarani Shastri Bhagvat, 
Lakshman Shastri Lele, Trimbak Gurunath Kale, Dr. S. V. Ketkar, Vasudeo 
Shastri Abhyankar, Narayan Shastri Shintre, Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit, 
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Vyanktesh Bapuji Ketkar, SIddheshwar Shastri Chitrao, are some of the out- 
standing names. This particular pr evince where we are meeting today has also 
supplied its quota in M. M. Ghule Shastri, Y. K. Deshpande, Nene, Datta 
Mahanubhava, Kolte and others. Some of these man have done monumental work 
in their own line, but unfortunately none of it has found place in the research 
despatches of great scholars. I am not putting this as a complaint. This is a 
grievance of ours put before you with all earnestness and humility with a hope 
that the NIA Languages may receive more attention at the hands of the 
oriental scholars. A grievance similar^ to the one that is placed here, was made 
by Dr. S. V. Ketkar the president of Marathi section at Baroda. Times are 
changing and let us hope that the claims of the modern languages will be 
conceded in the near future. 

Since we met last at Tirupati where we enjoyed the unique honour of 
being addressed by the Doyen of Marathi Literature and the foremost of the 
makers of modern Marathi, Mr. N. C. Kelker, there have been enormous changes 
in all the departments of cultural life in Maharashtra. The great world war second 
continued to weigh heavily on the people. There was again the famine every- 
where. To make the situation worse, there were the communal and other 
disturbances. These factors disturbed the society, disturbed also the literature, 
resulting in the deterioration of both the quality and the quantity. To take stock 
of the output of the Marathi literature during the last seven years may not raise 
any extraordinary hope, but is not discouraging either. In the following dicussion, 
1 shall first take up the scientific literature, and then deal with the other type 
later on. It was undei the inspiring aegis of Sane, Rajwade, Parasnis and Khare 
Shastri that historical research was started in Maharashtra. A great impetus was 
given by the actual work that they put forth and now it is both a pleasure and a 
previlege to say that the work has been carried on both in quantity and quality 
worthy of those stalwart pioneers. 1 think it may not be considered presumptuous 
if I say that the work of historical research that is carried on here in 
Maharashtra stands unparallelled by any other similar work carried on in other 
provinces. It is true that most of it pertains to Maratha history, but Marathi 
language and literature also do have their legitimate share in it. Quite a 
monumental work is being done by the Research Societies in Maharashtra. 
The Bharat Itihasa Samshodhana Mandala of Poona, the Rajwade Samshodhaka 
Mandala, the Satkaryottejaka Sabha and the Samartha V&gdevaU Mandir of 
Dhulia. The name of the Veteran Shankar Shrikrishna Dev of Dhulia will be 
remembered with reverence and will be for ever associated with the re.search work 
in the Ramadasi literature. Laxman Ramachandra Pangarkar also did some 
research work in Marathi literature and could give us three big volumes of the 
History of Marathi Literature. It was unfortunate that his life was cut short 
before he could complete the work he had undertaken. The name of J. R. 
Ajgaonkar also deserves mention in this connection. 
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The Rajwade Mandala of Dhulia has been doing the work of bringing to 
light some of the old and rare Marathi prose manuscripts collected by the late 
Mr. Rajwade. When the whole material is published, it will give us a succint 
view of the development of ancient Marathi prose literature. 

. In the field of historical research, the B. I. S. Mandala of Poona has been 
doing very good work. It has been recognised by scholars of merit all over. The 
efforts done by Mr. G. H. Khare in the field of archeology, numismatics and 
iconography deserve a special mention. Much work is being done in the field of 
Marathi lexicography. A great scheme was launched by a Mandala for the 
preparation of Marathi dictionary. It was a necessity. Much time had elapsed 
since Molesworth and Candy did their work. This huge work was undertaken 
and completed by a body of self-less workers trained under Dr. S. V. Ketkar ol 
Marathi Encyclopaedia fame. From among all the band ol workers, the names o 
Messrs Y. R. Date and C. G. Karve deserve special mention. They have now 
been working on another lexicon of adages, sayings etc. Mr. S. Chitrao, another 
worker trained under Dr. S. V. Ketkar, has brought out three big volumes ol 
“ Charitra-Kosha The volumes area monument to the sturdy spirit of a 
Maharashtriyan. The lexicon of Marathi roots collected by Rajwade was edited 
by me. In this field of language study two other works deserve mention. One 
is the study of the thirteenth century Marathi, and the other is that of the 
eighteenth century Marathi. They are theses for the degree of Ph. D. submitted 
by S, G. Tulpule and G. B. Gramopadhye respectively. 

I might be permitted here to make mention of my own humble effort in 
the field of Marathi Linguistics. “The Marathi Etymological Dictionary “ which 
I had started some eight years back at the instance of Right Honourable Dr. 
M. R. Jayakar is just completed by me Scholars have acclaimed it as being 
quite a new book of its kind in NIA Linguistics. It discusses the etymology 
of Marathi words both in their historical and comparative aspects. It contains 
over twenty thousand primary entries of Marathi words given in Devanagari type 
with their meaning both in Marathi and English. The work is based on the efforts 
of other pioneer workers in the field, both in the West and the East. Support has 
been sought for the etymology given, from the works of P&nini, Patanjali, 
Vararuchi, Hemachandra and others, and also from the modern workers like 
Grierson, Bloch, Turner, Chatterji, Varma and others. Every attempt is made to 
make the work as complete and scientific as possible. 

There is an introduction to the book which discusses “ Word — its origin 
and development” detailing all aspects of word-plonetics and word semantics. 
The iatsama word has been traced back to Indo-European root carrying it 
through all the forms represented in the various Aryan languages in Europe. 
The Tadbhava word has been traced back to its original stem found in Sanskrit, 
Avesta and other Prakrit languages, carrying it through all the forms represented 
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in the various modern Indian languages. The Dravidian and the Semitic elements 
have also been similarly dealt with. It is thus a complete picture of Marathi 
words, drawn in time and space context. This is the account of the efforts done 
in the field of Marathi linguistics. 

In that branch of realistic literature namely History, Rao Bahadur G. S. 
Sardesai has been assiduously giving the fruits of his labours in the biographies 
of the Maratha kings and their Peshwas. There is another remarkable book on 
** the Murder of Narayanrao Peshwa ” by one P. G. Ranade of Belgaum, who has 
shot up at once as a historian by his novel, though shocking interpretation of the 
history of those times. It is a bold and very daring attempt of putting forth a 
mass of uncut, unhewn material. One is not and need not be afraid of the 
conclusions arrived at by the writer especially the condemnation of Nana 
Fadanavis, but one shudders at the procedure and the method followed in the 
book in sifting the evidence. There are some biographies but they are of minor 
ones. This deficiency is made good by the autobiographies. The Jeevankathft 
of Chapekar, the Smaran Sakhali of Mrs. Deshpande, the Mazem Purana of Mrs. 
Karve, the Amchi Akra Varshem of Mrs. Patwardhan, Mazim Done Tapem of 
Madkholkar and the Karagrahachya Bhinti of Gore are all written in a homely 
and sincere style, painting the social conditions of the times in as vivid and 
frank manner as possible. The writing is both colourful and purposeful. 

In scientific literature Prof. D. D. Wadekar has successfully rendered in 
Marathi the technical terminology of Philosophy and has thus set an example 
to be emulated. Such efforts are welcome, especially at this time when the 
question of having regional and linguistic universities is on the anvil. The 
modern languages in India in time to come, would surely be the media of 
instruction in all the stages of education. The deficiency that is felt with regard 
to appropriate technical terms would be removed by efforts like these. But the 
most outstanding effort in this line is that of S. G. Date of Poona. His Grantha- 
Stichi is really the Catalogus Catalogoram of Marathi books published between 
1800 and i937. It records more than twenty thousand entries arranged in Dewey 
system. Not a book has been missed and not a book has been recorded unless 
being seen and examined. It is life work of patient and careful labour. 

The output in the literature showing the interpretative imagination is also 
very hopeful. Prof. R. S. Jog has brought out his book on oesthetics. The 
subject though highly philosophical has received very lucid and clarifying, 
treatment at his hands. How to get at the beauty in art, how to appreciate it 
when found, has been the theme of the book, and has been very ably presented 
by the author. The whole effort appears in good relief presented as it is in lights 
and cross lights of both the Western and Eastern cannons af oesthetics. The 
book looks to be complete, but leaves much to desire in point of exactitude and 
definiteness of both terms and views. There is a booklet on the nature of poetry 
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by Prof. Mate in which he has tried to put his novel theory about poetry which 
according to him is any composition that can be sung to tune. There are some 
minor essays in Marathi criticism, some dealing with particular authors, others 
dealing with particular theories. Of all these minor attempts, the one made by 
Mr. Mardhekar deserves special mention for the originality and 

freshness of thought and method. There remain two major efforts to be mentioned, 
though they cannot be strictly regarded to belong to this category. One is an 
effort of philosophy-cum-criticism nature, done by Prof. S. D. Pendse of 
Nagpur with regard to the interpretation that he has offered of the philosophy 
of Dnyaneshwar. The otheit is an effort of history-cum criticism nature, done by 
Prof. V. B. Kolte with regard to the historical interpretation that he has offered 
of the literature, philosophy, and religion of the Mahanubhavas. It is a subject 
over which he has spent a number of years of assiduous patient study. 

In the famous and much popular branch of creative literature, poetry, the 
Marathi muse appears to have been a little exhausted with the result that 
Marathi poetry has suffered both in quality and quantity — has gone on dwindling 
especially since the death of Madhav Julien — Dr. M. T. Patwardhan. There have 
been a number of collections of poems from some of his contemporaries, Girisha 
and Yashvant, all of usual and moderate merits, lacking totally the signs of the 
times. The aspirations and cravings of the times find expression in the poems 
of Kalele, Botkar, Nikumb, Kusumagraja and A. R. Deshpande — especially 
through the last two. Kusumagraja does it in a forceful lyric while Deshpande 
does it with the softness of word-rhythm of the free verse. A caution requires to 
be uttered with regard to the composition of what I call ** Red-poetry — poetry 
artificial to the utmost, over sentimental to the core, and international in the 
garb. These composers have been deceiving the readers, deceiving themselves 
and deceiving their own duty-Muse. 

The other branches of creative literature have been properly represented 
and have flourished in spite of the controls of war, famine or riots. The Marathi 
drama that had fallen on very evil days since the boom of the picture, has 
revived, though not as a perfect literary product that it was before the war in 
the hands of such veteran playwrights as Deval, Kirloskar, Kolhatkar, Khadilkar 
and Gadkari. The revival is partly due to the centenary celebrations of Marathi 
stage performed in i943 and partly due to the changing times. Varerkar, whom 
I may call the famous author of Hundred books is still there, ruling over the 
Marathi stage, —practically as a thorough master of both pencraft and stage 
craft. The woman has been the problem of a number of Marathi plays that have 
recently come out. The woman depicted in most of these plays is a free woman, 
free to develop her own individuality ** She is now out ** — out of the four walls 
of the Kitchen. This is the theme in Grihadaha by Prof. G. K. Bhat, in Janmache 
Sobati by Vakil in Kulavadhil by Ranganekar, and also in the recent play of 
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Atre — Jag Kfiya Mhanela ? It has to be admitted that the Marathi play has 
really become more dynamic, more realistic and more connected with the 
intricate social problems. Here also, as in poetry, a caution requires to be 
sounded, particularly with the problem of Woman treated therein. It is an 
imitation. Ibsen's Nora is being resurrected. Resurrected she will of course be, 
but being presented in an uncongenial atmosphere as ours is, fears are that it 
will rather be her ghost than her own self. Of all the recent plays 1 am tempted 
to mention one as being the best specimen of imaginative literature. The 
Singapurati^n by Mr. B. V. Warerkar is a war play and does credit to the writer 
both in point of conception and execution. The wriur may be taken to have no 
direct experience of war, except perhaps what he heard on the radio. He had to 
rely mainly on his imagination and out of the filaments of his imagination has 
raised up quite a vivid picture of the din of the war. The atmosphere of the play 
‘s cosmopolitan — Sikh, Christian, Maratha-all acting as members of one family, 
each supporting the other in the thick turmoil of the warfare. Shantaram, 
Sadanand, Tarasing, Amala, Rupa and Savitri are types by themselves and act 
^n consonance or otheirwise according to the exegencies of the situation. 
Varerkar is not so very sucessful in creating his heros, but here in this play he 
has created one good specimen. Mental distractions, caused in him under the 
stress of the war and under the wilful machinations of the Japanese, reach a high 
pitch. It does smack of propaganda at places, but the whole play is a piece that 
is at once artistic and realistic. 

In another branch of creative literature, namely novels, the things are very 
promising as usual both in point of quality and quantity. Among the writers the 
veteran trio of Phadake, Khandekar and Madkholkar, is already there as 
resplendant and as refreshing as ever, followed by another very illustrious trio — 
Varerkar, Sane and Dighe — who show positive signs of surpassing the former 
one in point of matter, manner and also the capacity to please. From ail of 
them, I would like to detach Dighe and make a special mention of his novels. 
He appears to be a writer of the masses and for the masses. He, in his Sar&i, has 
beautifully welded both the romance and the realism of peasant life. The style, 
though provincial and dialectal, is vigorous and lucid. In fact, the whole novel 
with its vivid scenes and bold characters, makes a very interesting and faithful 
reading. Ladi, the heroine, with all her sylvan characteristics, her transparent 
heart, makes a thorough impression on the readers. Dighe has certainly * 
established his reputation as a novelist of the people and for the people. 
Sane Guruji stands by far the most popular novelist of today. His novel is sedate, 
slow, sparkling and sentimental though overdrawn at times. His is a new mark 
and a new school of working. 

Another attempt in the same line and with the same purpose is done by 
Mr. B. S. Mardhekar in his T&mbadi MMi. Mjtrdhekar, a critic and a poet, here 
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appears for the first time as a novelist and judging from the scenes and characters 
depicted therein, it can be said that the role is done well. Every village in 
Maharashtra has normally got the wrestling tourneys and other scenes and 
characters like.Gyanu, the wrestler and Shiva the farmer. Comrades Kumar and 
Charansing are the signs of the changing times. Hadap has, in his recent novel, 
depicted the life in Burma during the war times. Varerkar has tried in his 
Drftvidi Pran&y&m to unify the different social units. 

The Marathi short story has been swinging between two opposite forces 
of free originality and the rigid technique, between the artistic painting and 
precept teaching. There is thus struggle between realism and didacticism as far 
as the short story in Marathi goes. It rarely grapples with the reality and when 
any such attempt is seen one feels a sort of relief. There are the sparkling 
stories of Khandekar, Sardesai, Varerkar and others. Of late there has been a 
good addition to this branch of literature made by new writers among whom 
Padhye, Marathe and Shanta Shelke deserve mention. 

Friends, this is just a very rough outline of the growth of literature in 
Marathi during the last six or seven years. I am conscious of the omissions 
that may be found in the picture I have just drawn. 1 have omitted some names 
and some branches of literature also. I had to do this for want of time. Looking 
at this picture, certain bold trends of thought come out in relief. There has been 
an all-round complaint about the modern literature, expressive of disstisfaction 
at what is going on in literature. There is the dearth of thought, the absence of 
perseverence, the indifference towards decency and sacredness. The intellect is 
poor, the heart is weak, the passions are overstrung, the artificiality is rampant. 
These and similar ones have been the changes levelled against Modern Marathi 
Literature. A thorough appraisal of literature will enable us to examine these 
charges. This modern literature can be said to have begun with Chiplunkar, the 
famous Marathi prose writer whose writings influenced the literature in the last 
quarter of the i9th century, but sway the minds of Maharashtra even now. 
He it was, who created the rich Marathi prose and thus drew out all the latent 
powers of Marathi language which upto that time had the traditions of verse 
literature. Not that there was no prose in Marathi before Chiplunkar. The 
epistolary literature of the i6th, i7th andi8th centuries ,theBakhar literature, but 
more than that the simple but forceful narrative prose of the Mahanubhavas, 
displays the powers, of Marathi prose, especially on the emotive side of it. It was 
therefore that this. early Marathi prose belonged to the ** verse tradition.’* ‘ It 
was very rarely employed for scientific or philosophical or reflective purposes. 
Attempts were made in Marathi as in other modern languages in India, to put 
the prose to these very uses, and they were initiated by Chiplunkar and his 
contemporaries. This has been acknowledged by philologers like J. Bloch and 
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S, K. Chatterji, ** Quite a new stage in the development oi Indo-Aryan 
commenced with the British period when the Indian mind came in very close 
contact with that of Europe, through English Literature in the first hall of the 
nineteenth century in Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and during the second half of 
the same century for the rest of India/’ ** With the English, prose came to India 
and rhime gave place to reason.” ” When the need arose for the Indo-Aryan 
Languages to meet the demands of science through a modern system of 
Education becoming widely adopted, difficulties were evinced because the 
vernaculars were not yet ready as finished instruments of expression, and this 
is largely evidenced, not only from the absence of good scientific and technical 
terms, but also from the halting and not precise prose syntax of many of the 
NIA speeches. An early development of simple and vigorous prose in NIA 
would have been of inestimable benefit for the recognition of the mind of India 
and the Indian renaissance in that case would have been brought about much 
earlier.”* Chiplunkar and his contemporaries and some of his disciples by their 
forceful prose succeeded in removing the feeling of defeatism that had overcome 
the people on the advent of the .British. Simultaneously with these personal 
efforts there was a general national awakening made by the Indian National 
Congress. The consciousness of democracy was roused. The boycott agitation 
created hatred for foreign power. The four agitations, started under the auspices 
of the Non-coperation, created a desire among the people to have their own 
power established in the country. The two European wars, the industrial and 
economice revolutions in the West, opened up the new vista of the international 
life. Time was when the ideas of liberty, equality and fraternity ruled and were 
echoed and reechoed through literature but later on were swept oS by the 
ideological tornadoes from Russia. Democr;«.tic ideology disappeared and 
socialistic ideology took its place. Equality gave place to socialism, political 
differences gave place to economic ones. These changes had their natural effects 
in literature. Classicism gave place to romanticism or realism. 

These upheavals in economics, politics, ideologies, etc. have brought ip 
changes in the notions about religion, morality. The various distinctions and 
differences in the society have been removed and the whole social mass has been 
flattened into one common level. The values of piety in religion, descency in 
language and purity in life have changed. There is none senior in age nor in know- 
ledge, nothing sacred in religion, nothing unpollutable in speech. These changes 
in the values have created corresponding changes in the make up of literature. 
The traditional concepts — both social and literary — have changed. This is why 
indecency and obscenity in literary taste has become so very rampant The 
sense of duty is gone and the sense of right has come in its place. In all emotive 
literature in Marathi we find that right is upheld against duty* This is especially 

Indo-Aryan and Hindi — 8 K. Chatter}!, P. 108-104* 
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the case with regard to woman and the depressed classes of the society. Time 
was when pity was shown to them. Later on pity gave place to sympathy and 
sympathy to equality. This has led to the duels between the conquerer and the 
conquered, between the rich and the poor, master and the servants, the capitalists 
and the labourers. This struggle we find reflected in modern Marathi literature. 

More powerful is the feeling of individuality and greater is the change 
that it has brought in Modern Marathi Literature- Individuality was there even 
in old Marathi literature, but it was controlled by a spirit of sacrifice, of 
renunciation, and it could lead to personal emancipation. But the same 
individuality has now taken a materialistic turn, and has resulted in enormous 
lust of power and pleasure. It is this phase that has been occupying much of 
modern Marathi creative literature. There is however one good thing about this 
new individuality. It has brought in auto-spection or intro-spection in literature. 
Not only the writers but even the characters in their literature are seen 
practising it. The old descriptive and narrative aspect of literature noticed in 
Marathi romance upto recent times inclusive of Apte and Phadake has given 
place to character evolution ( that we find in the romances of P. Y. Deshpande). 
The Marathi literature of ancient times was introspective by intuition at the 
time of Dnyandev, Janabai, Namdev, Ekanalh and Tukaram. Later it became 
hetro-spective in the hands Pantts and Pandits. Jt is again become introspective 
not of course through intuition but through psycho-analysis. 

Owing to the changes in the spirit of literature, the old conventions about 
the word and its meaning, the figures of speech and the sentiments expressed have 
become extremely slack. The old rigidity is no longer there. All taboos laid 
down, all canons enunciated regarding the conception and execution of the 
theme, in the evolution and the involution of the plot and in the structure of the 
characters, have been thrown away. Any theme is a good theme. Any scene can 
be represented and any character introduced. Any word can be used and any 
sentiment expressed. The whole machinery of Rasa theory has crumbled down. 
The atmosphere so far confined only to divine or semidivine beings, to kings and 
kingly persons, has now come to touch the lower strata of the maioors and 
farmers. The classicism gave place to romanticism which again has changed to 
realism of this world and of this life. 

There is again one more tendency in Modern Marathi Literature which 
forces itself on us and which can be said to be the result of the researches in 
psycho-analysis and which can be said to be the result of the new discoveries in 
psycho-analysis. The sex in creative literature of the romantic type is 
unavoidable. It interests and instructs if it is within bounds. But it has to be 
frankly admitted that it is going beyond the limits of decency. Kama is one 
of the purush&rthas and as such is essential in literature. But there is inordinate 
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lust ol pleasure, the passionateness which makes much of the modern Marathi 
fiction a rabid and morbid love-romance. 

There are various schools of thought among the Modern Marathi writers. 
There are those who write art for art’s sake, art for life, art for propoganda. But 
all of them very rarely lose the sense of human life and contribute tolerably 
good commentaries of human life. Along with human life it takes into account 
nature, universe as is found in the works is Dnyaneshwar, Ekanath, Tukaram 
and Ramdas. Nature shines with all its brilliance in the lines of Mukteshwar. 
Dnyaneshwar welds together the three — the human life, the nature and the 
cosmos in his poetry. There is sublimity in the poetry of Dnyaneshwar, Eknath, 
there is proximity in the poetry of Namdeo. There is beauty in that of 
Mukteshwar. There is power and experience in the activistic poetry of Ramdas. 
Tame, Chandrashekhar, Bee, Keshavsuta, Govinodagraja, have tried to supply 
poetry very near to that of these veterans. But they have shrouded it in some 
Shelleyan mystic atmosphere. It is good that the Marathi poetry of today is free 
from this inscrutable mysticism and instead of flying up in the etherial world, 
has come down to this matter of fact world. The self -analysis, the introspection, 
the individuality, the consciousness of the rights, the social and economic 
equality, the social sense, the commentary of human life, the sense of beauty, 
the emancipation of the woman and the depressed classes, the defiance of 
conventions, the indifference towards what is pure, decent, and auspicious in art 
and life — are some ol the characteristics of the modern Marathi literature. The 
changes wrought in the outer form of literature have not been taken into 
consideration — though they are many — regarding the form, the metre, diction, 
script and syntax. The modern Marathi prose style has definitely improved in 
expressiveness, has become much flexible, homogeneous, simple and displays 
qualities of both heart and head. The modern Marathi prose is made by the 
modern writers of Marathi. 1 call them ’’The makers of Modern Marathi-^ 
N. C. Kalkar, H. N. Apte, Phadke, Varerkar, Atre. In fact the creation of the 
prose tradition is the main characterestic of the modern Marathi literature. 
Classical prose was created by Chiplunkar, Agarkar, Tilak, Gole and others in 
the past and is being fashioned by Madkholkar, Banhatti and Phatak at present. 
Romantic prose has been created by Paranjpe, Savarkar^ Kolhatkar, Gadkari, 
Phadke, Khandekar and others. Realistic prose has been created by N. C. 
Kelkar, Varerkar and Atre, and emotive prose has been created by Kalelkar, Sane 
Guruji, Vinoba Bhave and others. Ladies and Gentleman, these have been the 
trends of thought in the modern Marathi Literature. After all'this encomium, some 
thing requires to be said about it. There is too much of westernization of both 
thought and style, of both language and literature. The linguistic borrowal has 
affected the outer garb — the skin only — and therefore if it is found uncongenial 
it can be checked or removed by a process of amputation or engrafting. It is not 
possible to do this in as much the borrowal touches the very soul, the very 
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spirit. The English debt is enormous — so much so that the whole bulk of the i9th 
and 20 th century Marathi literature is what I am always inclined to call as 
Shadow Literature.” In these days of easy communications and social contact, 
borrowals are inevitable. Complete cultural isolation in these days is impossible. 
The best in any language and literature — particularly the English — is sure to be 
taken and will continue to be taken for all the time on account of its all embracing 
and all dominating nature. Mutual exclusiveness is impossible. Granting all that, 
it has to be admitted that the shadow cast on Marathi by English is too thick, 
too dense to allow her full growth. It is feared that it is being stifled under the 
pressure. There is the borrowal of content and that is threatening. The idiologies 
that have crept in are various and varied. The ideas about nation and nationa- 
lism, about society and socialism, about community and communism, about 
individual and individualism have come down to us through English. Liberty, 
equality, fraternity, emancipation of woman, economic independence, freedom of 
speech, writing and action are notions which, though indegenous to some extent, 
have much in them that is foreign. These idealogical convulsions may be due to any 
thing — to political French Revolution, or the English Industrial revolution or 
the Russian social and economic revolution that have come to us through English 
medium and have taken possession of the soul of Marathi literature and have made 
it impossible for her to breathe her true Marathi atmosphere. On account of this 
foreign pressure, we do not now find in Modern Marathi — that brilliant imagery 
and transcendental spiritualism of Dnyandeo and Eknath, that rough but robust, 
simple but sincere expression of Namdev and Tukaram, that pristine purity both 
of thought and expression of Vaman and Moropant, that militant but spiritualized 
activism of Ramdas,^ that sparkling imagination of Mukteshwar, that erotic and 
heroic depicting of the true Marathi heart, of Ramjoshi and Anand Phandi — all 
are gone and their place is taken by the ideologies mentioned above. 

If this is the tale with regard to the literature of inspiration and imagination, 
if the debt in this field assumes these proportions, it is no wonder that in the 
literature of inlellect and invention the debt should assume still large proportion. 
The avenues of inspiration and imagination though at times blocked by social 
and governmental vetoes, are open to us. But the avenues of intellect and 
invention are beyond our reach. Marathi science literature is nothing but a 
replica of the foreign scientific literature. In my own science Philology, though 
it is a humanity subject and though we had such big intellectuals as Yaska, 
Panini, KfttySyana, Patanjali etc., we have to look up to Max Muller, Whitney 
Jesferson, Jules Bloch and Turner not only for inspiration and instruction in the 
subject but also for a refreshing clarification of any of the smallest details. The 
sciences both humanistic and positive are theirs the inventions are theirs, the 
concepts are theirs, the technical terms are theirs. A beginning is made 
to bring these sciences within the orbit of Indian languages. The journey 
will be long but it is not depressing. What language is free and will 
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remain free and uncontaminated in these days. Besides, our language has been 
hemmed in, in the clutches of a very powerful, dominating language and 
literature. Even in this plethora of English influence there is still a good deal 
which is purely ours. The language is ours, the atmosphere is ours, the culture 
js ours but more than these, the breath that we blow in these foreign bones is 
ours. This is the soul of the language and literature, and as long as it is ours, so 
long we need not^be afraid of the onslaughts of the foreigners. 

Remedies can be suggested for the revival of Marathi language and 
literature. There must be a genuine love for the language. There must also be 
a literary sense, coupled with a sound literary judgement. Attempts are jiecessary 
for creating Marathi concepts in science and literature. It will be easy then to 
clothe them in Marathi words. But more than any thing dse, one thing is quite 
essential. We must begin to think in our mother tongue. The greatest slavery 
is that which requires you to think in a language which is not yours. This is to 
be dreaded more than the actual onslaught of words and ideas. The capacity 
to think in our mother tongue can be obtained by using it as the medium oi 
teaching and learning at all the stages of education. This can best be done by 
a separate linguistic university of Marathi. The study of thought in the language 
and literature, and of the culture in all its branches will establish the language in 
the aristocracy of the subjects. It would remove the baneful complex of 
inferiority that is felt about Marathi at all stages. In a subject country the 
mother tongue is always the pivot used by the people to rally. The love of the 
country is always the love of the race, the love of religion and the love of language. 
In all these, the love of the language is the uppermost. There is pride in it, 
there is love in it. It is always a very precious heritage valued beyond life, in 
as much as it discharges three functions. It has to express the intellectual 
content. It has to express emotional content. Thirdly, it has also to express 
the promotive content. 

The love of the mother tongue can be engendered and also fostered by 
unifying all the factors of the language that He scattered in different directions. 
Unification of the several districts of Marathi speaking people will enable Marathi 
to take its proper place among the civilised and cultured languages of India and 
will bring out all the innate potential qualities that lie dormant owing the 
dominance of foreign language and literature. But here a caution is necessary. 
We the Marathas have been charged with what they call “ Mulkhgiri." We' are 
very brave and bold at the initial start. The enthusiasm proves offensive to 
others at times. Unification of Maharashtra is quite' essential for the growth 
of Marathi language and literature. But in doing it we must take care to see that 
no encroachmept is made on any other language and literature, which made would 
lead to the deterioration of that language, and would consequently to that extent, 
lead to the deterioration of the growth of the whole nation. 
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Another hurdle that will come up in the growth of Marathi and other 
similar provincial languages will be the introduction of the "National 
Language " in the body-politic of India. The problem is bound to be there on 
account of the large extent of the country. Had the extent of the country been 
co^terminus with the province of the language, as we find in some autonomous 
countries in Europe, there would not have been such a hurdle. That India should 
have a national language is a point beyond dispute. That national language 
should be some form of Hindi must also be conceded on the strength of the 
number of Hindi speakers, and also on the flexibility of the language. The 
predominance of the words of particular language, Sanskrit or Persian, should 
not be made the bone of contention, and there should be no compulsion about 
them. It would be decided by the speakers themselves. The aim of such language 
should never be lost sight of. It is communication. It is exchange of thought. 
It is a business language. It should be of the nature of a Bazar language — a 
Bazar Hicdi as Chatterji rightly calls it. To use either a Sanskrit or Persian 
word would be decided by the speakers, and not by the high command of any 
assembly or league. Such a language deserves to be enconraged as the under- 
standing medium in the bazar and not beyond that. The question of the script is 
a minor one. The use of Roman script would be scientific. 

Here also the enthusiasm for a national language should not be allowed 
to wax and go beyond the proper limits. Over-emphasis on the use and claims 
of Hindi — the national language — would lead to the neglect of the study and 
the growth of the provincial language and literature, and will thus cause a rift 
in the national regeneration to that extent. This may be avoided by fixing once 
for all the aims of national language. Communication is the aim — not so much 
the self-expression — nor ever the creation of literature. Therefore the habits 
suitable only for communication deserve to be created in the teaching of Hindi. 
In language teaching, there are two kinds of habits that are formed — one 
language-habits and other literature-habits. Language habits only will be 
created in the case of Hindi. Marathi in that case shall have no cause of fear 
as literature-habits necessary for both creation and appreciation of literature 
will be formed only in Marathi and not in Hindi the national language. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these are the problems that confront us in the 
immediate future, in view of the national regeneration that is fast coming. I have 
tried to state and solve them in my humble way. I thank the authorities of the 
Oriental Conference for the opportunity that they gave me for placing my views 
before the learned audience of this conference. I thank them also for the honour 
which they have done to me in calling upon me to speak on behalf of 
Marathi speakers. 

‘ I thank you all for your kindness. 



THROUGH LITERATURE TO SOCIETY 

(Being an estimate of the i7th century society in Maharai^tra 
as reflected in the literature of the times. ) 

Sbri Vaman Balaji Kulkami, Bombay 


Introduction 

We have been able to trace the birth of Mar&thi as far back as the ninth 
centnry. Since then the growth of its literature, though not conspicuous for its 
variety and diversity, has definitely been marked lor its abundance. In spite of 
this, the centuries which produced this literature within the boundaries of what 
we call Mahar&^tra, are still shrouded in mist. Though they do not constitute 
what is generally called a ' Dark Age * we must admit that the literature of the 
times is notorious for its indifference to the age which produced it, with the 
result that we are still in dark about our forefathers — their social and economic 
conditions and problems, modes of their life and its principles. Mine is an 
attempt in the following lines at discovering some of these things in the fossils 
of the literature handed down to us from the i7th century. 

The theory that literature of any nation or century can be studied or 
understood without reference to its environments and its age, cannot be 
substantially supported. Literature cannot be so isolated and studied as a 
separate entity. Environments, social, political, religious and economic, must 
inevitably mould the literature which they produce and feed. Each of these in 
its turn is a complex of age-old traditions and heritages. So there is a strong body 
of opinion that literature is not merely a play of imagination, the isolated caprice 
of an excited brain, but a transcript of contemporary manbers and a manifestation 
of a certain kind of mind.* If our literature is studied in the light of this theory 
there are grounds to believe that we shall discover the hidden treasures in them. 

Literature of the 17th century and its main characteristics. 

The seventeenth century in Mah&r&itra produced the works of Eknath, 
Mukteiwar, Tuk&t&m and Rttmdas — not to say of those of a number of minor 

HoU : For EknSth, TakSr&m and RSindSs I have consulted the editions of Hr. D. A. 

Apte, Mr. V. L. Panshikar and Mr. 0. G. Oondhalekar respectively. The pages 

quoted in this essay refer to these editions. 

* Introduction to History of Eng. Lit. Vol. I, by M. Taine. 
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poets who lived in the shadow of these masters. These were saint poets who 
wrote exteilsively. The age in which they lived was a product of the preceding 
two centuries in which the doctrine o! devotional love to God dominated the 
peoples’ minds. A large section of the community thought and lived a life in 
terms of religion, with union with God as its goal. If this mode of life was 
progressive or otherwise is of course for the scientists to say and we need not 
pronounce any judgment on it. Generally, however, it is regarded as a narrow- 
minded view of life, utterly regardless of our sublunary existence, which 
subsequently brought its own doom. The principles then propagated are said to 
be exUrmely harmful and ruinous in as much as they were meant to keep down 
the peasantry and the working classes who were then trying to emerge out of 
their grinding poverty and secure their place in the society. The rebellious and 
bold efforts of Dnyaneswar had given an impetus to his succeeding poets to 
break the shackles of Sanskrit and compose verse in their vernacular. The store 
of knowledge was no longer to be confined to the ‘ blessed few * but was to be 
advanced to the lowest strata of the society, with a view to ameliorating their 
lot spiritually. So we find the saint poets of the seventeenth century vehemently 
preaching the doctrine of devotional love and ‘ justifying the ways of God to man 
Spiritual aspirations, though not contrary, are at least indifferent to our mundane 
ones; hence the difficulty of finding faithful social reflections in their literature. 

A search light on the mist : Religious Democracy. 

A careful study of the literature does not prove uufructiferous in this 
regard. Though with the material supplied by the literature, it is wellnigh 
impossible to reconstruct our past life of the century, we do catch some glimpses 
of the society then in existence. In the first instance we are struck at the way in 
which the people in those days thought and lived. The caste system in all its 
ugliness was in existence then — the Brahmins at the top of the ladder and the 
i^fidras tied down to its lowest rung. It seems they could not change places in 
ordinary course of life. Thus Tukar&m who himself belonged to a lower caste 
compares a ^udea to a crow which, even if adorned with garlands, cannot vie 
with a swan in greatness. Even a defiled Brahmin to him is * superior to all in the 
three worlds *.* This sanctity and superiority of the Brahmins was being 
gradually undermined by the Varkari sect of religion which was sweeping over 
the land. The orthodoxy tried in vain to stem it. People like Eknatk and 
Mukieswar from its own fold crossed the floor and tried to mix with the masses. 
This resulted in the birth of what may be called religious democracy. A number 
of passages from these saint poets show that the principle of equality of 
opportunity to worship God was virtually acknowledged. Caste distinctions were 
forgotten for the time being. A Brahmin forgetting his age-old superiority would 
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touch the feet of a i^Sdra — the down-cast — with respect. Ekn&th may be 
quoted here ; All castes alike have a right to utter God's name His name 
purifies women and the low-born Thou hast blessed me with Thy mercy, a 
low-born and dirty Mah&r as I am/’} Tuk&r&m also says, ” He that has no right 
to hear the Vedas, is given a place near to Thine.”$ “ They have forgotten their 
caste pride and fall at one another's feet.”|| These are, I think, sufficient to give 
us an idea of the working of the religious democracy and of its results. This 
seems to be one of the greatest achievements of the century. 

Its limitations and caste- distinctions. 

We need no? , however, be led to believe that the democratic principles 
had any influence on spheres outside the religious one or that they were 
observed in day-to-day life by the people. The water-tight compartments which 
separated communities were retained in tact in other walks of life. Inter-caste 
marriages were not allowed; those that defied the social custom were either out-* 
cast or condemned to harsh retributions. The severity of punishment depended 
on the difference between the two castes to which the two parties in matrimony 
happe'ned i ) belong ? it in.reased with the difierence. Thus it is laid down in the 
DaolaaTtiprakarai.um of Keshav Pandit that if a Brahmin woman marries a 
Sudra the Icing should cast her before dogs; but if she marries a K^yatriya or 
a Vaishya, — obviously If a less severe punish- 

ment A son who did not utter God's name was condemned as a ' bastard of two 
fathers and his m<ither. as ’ having conceived him of a Mahar ’.§ Although the 
last quotanon is an indication of the vehemence in the preachings of the 
orthodoxy it all the same throws a flood of light on the caste distinctions of 
those days. It is curious indeed that the saints who did not belong to higher 
communities also preached about the Brahmin superiority; much less so is then 
the fact that the Brahmins themselves directed their propaganda in favour of 
their own superiority. Eknath was undoubtedly a great reformer of his days; but 
he had his limitations. He lays down that if a Brahmin approaches you, you 
should give him food and if you have no food to give, give him due respect.® 
He — and l uk&r&m as well — has condemned a man who is reluctant to offer a 
drink of water to a Brahmin but minds not cleaning a harlot's garments. It was 
preached that if you satisfied a thousand Brahmins with a dainty dinner you 
would have visited a holy place.** There is an ample evidence to show that 
these teach ngs had the desired effect. 

The dissolute and the dissimulatore. 

The society of the seventeenth century experienced a tug-of-war between' 
two tendencies. On the one hand the orthodoxy was making every eSort to 
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retaia its strong-hold; while the Vftrkari sect on the other hand was actually 
eroding its foundation. The Brahminisnt was definitely losing ground, but the 
other party had not yet pulled the whole society to its side. In this period of 
straggle and transition there arose a class of hypocrites. Not that they were 
non-existent in the previous centuries, for they are 4 universal disease; but they 
had not grown till then in such a magnitude as to become a nuisance and a 
degenerating element in the society. All the saint poets pointed their fingers 
towards this class and with one voice condemnded it. Many of the higher classes 
seem to have grown morally bankrupt; immoral men and women became a 
subject of severe criticism. Added to this were the followers of other sects of 
religion like the Mahanubhav, i^akta and the N&th. The Maham.^trians never had 
any sympathy for these sects which, ' therefore, became objects of ridicule in 
their eyes. The greatness of EknAth and Tukar&m quite apart, it must be said 
that even these saints did not practise any tolerance for the views of the 
followers of other sects. Tuk&ram attacks the iS&ktas in a way rather un« 
becoming to him, when he says that the mothers of these donkeys go about 
braying* and that the place where these asses live is always beset wfth heaps 
of sins.t Here are some lines from Ekn&th : 

* They are selfish; adorned with garlands and mudras they dupe the 
creduious.’l 

’You have shown the ^hakta in his true colour, He assumed a 
fradulent form.’$ 

’ They besmear their bodies with ashes and say happiness dwells 
with them : Gathering disciples around themselves they all 
drink hemp.’H 

' Their life is really blessed I They are like dogs and piga.’ 1 T 

Tuk&r&m who, as 1 said above, is more intolerant, never misses an opportunity 
either to poke a fun at them or to condemn them to ridicule. Temptation to 
quote some of his passages is irresistible; but I restrain. Ramd&s too speaks 
contemptuously of the persons who shave their heads clean, wear black 
garments and hold their staff upside-down. References are not a few in which the 
relations between the guru and his female disciples are alleged to be suspicious. 
The S&dhus in red ochre- coloured cloth are compared to the proverbially 
pretentious crane. Such was then the class of dissolute and dissimulating people 
in the religious life of the seventeenth century. 

The marriage system was more or less the same as ours in the first decade 
of the present century. Child marriages were common; so were unequal marriages. 
Tukftrftm says : ‘ The old bridegroom has been brought to the gate of the 
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Mandap; now fetch the wretched bride and blast the bridegroom's face.’* 
(^ToSf !) Ramdas refers! to an impatient youth who has married a 

very young ( dhakuti ) girl. He has told a life story of a man who married for the 
third ( fourth ) time and found himself too old for his young wife. It will be 
hazardous and illogical to deduce any inferences from the examples referred to 
by these saint poets; but it will not be an erratic guess if one sees an unhappy 
end of such marriages. 

To offer a bride with ornaments was regarded a great thing. 

1 In these words! Tuk&ram sings the importance of 

this custom. The custom of child marriage inevitably brought in the problem of 
child-widows. It is significant that the literature of this century is silent abcut 
this. Remarriages of widows were not allowed; the evil custom of depriving a 
widow of her hair seems to have just set in. It should be noted that this custom 
was not in existence in the previous centuries and it is a moot question how it 
found its evil roots in our society. So far as 1 could discover Tukarftm for the 
first time mentions a widow deprived of her hair, when he says : ‘ 

1 (You clean-shaven woman, why do you bother 

yourself about the kumkum ? ) Importance of a son’s birth is not confined to any 
century or land; for it is universal. In the society of the seventeenth century 
couples without issues were looked down upon with ridicule and disdain. || 
Barrenness was a bad name. A childless woman performed many religious rites 
to have a son. One of the curious ways of propitiating Goddess was to promise 
her to name the son Kerpunja ( Heap of Refuse ) and to put a ring in his nose.11 
It is obvious that the son was not to be given up; the soul of a girl was 
considered perhaps less precious for some girls were dedicated to certain 
Goddesses for ever. Most of these girls ( muralees ) used to become professional 
strumpets who were a luxury of the higher classes. These women had no social 
status whatsoever and were classed among ^udras and prostitutes. 

Village administration and administration of justice. 

Politically Mahara.<tra was being freed slowly from the Muslim clutches. 
Ramdas had spread his actinistic principles and message far into the villages. 
We do not get an idea of the rustic mind in those days; but there are reasons to 
believe that the common villager was uninterested in and unconcerned with the 
political movements in his land. He lived far away from the centre of the main 
political activities which must necessarily have been confined to bigger towns. 
The village Patel was the head of his jurisdiction. He was responsible to his 
immediate superior only. It was his duty to submit a report about his village. 
The allegorical letters and petitions which Eknath wrote contain within them 
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references to the village administration. If the king was satisfied with the Patel's 
report, the Patel used to be continued by a kind of King's resolution called 
Abhayapatra. Though the Patel was all powerful in his village, he was unable to 
punish some of the * big guns’ who often played mischief in his jurisdiction and 
he had to approach higher authorities to bring them round. We are still in dark 
about the actual administration of justice in those days. The laws both about 
civil and criminal matters were no doubt in existence; they were mostly based on 
the Manusmrti and the Shastrees who were well-versed in Shrutis, Smrtis and 
other scriptures of the day were qualified to be judges. With the emergence of 
the complexities in our caste system new and defined laws had to be codified. 
Thus in the days of Shivaji, Gagabhatta, Anantadeo and Kamalakar Bhatta wrote 
Shenavijatinirnaya, Kayasthadharmapradeepa, Smrtikaustubha, Shudrakamalakara 
and Jativivekasindhu, laying down laws and rules to decide religious disputes. 
Works like Vyavaharanirauaya and Prayogasara were written in order to guide 
social and religious life. Most of these books derived their contents from the old 
Smrtis. Their writers were closely associated with Shivaji; so it might be inferred 
that the codes of laws and the rules of conduct contained therein were enforced 
in the land and had the royal consent. In the early days of the century the seats 
of Hindu learning at Karad and Paithan were either restored or revived and 
religious disputes were sent there for decision. If one of the litigants was not 
satisfied with the award at one seat, he was free to make a kind of transfer 
application to the other and demand justice. Article No. 6 in Volume i5 of the 
ShTvak&Una Patra-Vyavahara narrates an interesting case in which the complainant 
is a Hindu and defendant a Muslim. There was a Peer jointly owned by Muslims 
and Hindus in a village; it was agreed between the two communities that the in- 
come of the Peer should be distributed equally and spent on fakirs and guests 
of both the communities. After some time, however, the Muslims violated this 
agreement and when the grandfather of the complainant warned them, the 
grandfather of the defendant murdered the former and his brother. The 
complainant's father thereon revenged his father's death by killing the 
defendant's grandfather. For this the former was banished from the village by 
the village-head and his property and titles were confiscated. After the death of 
his father the complainant appealed to the Emperor for justice, but the case was 
qot. decided in his favour. So he appealed to the Court at Paithan where, upon 
examination of the documents, it was found that the complainant was not guilty. 
The judge in his judgment declared that the defendant's grand-father had 
murdered two innocent men. Every such murder should be avenged by eleven 
murders by the other party. The complainant had murdered ( only ) three and 
was unnecessarily harassed. ’’ You deserve to be hanged, but this is a Muslim 
Patash&hl and you are a Muslim; so I pardon you ” ended the judge. This case 
shows how justice was administered in those days. The law was not meant to be 
observed in letter but in spirit; so the presiding judge was given ample scope t 
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use his discretion. Keshav Pandit quotes Narad assaying 

f| f«r^: ’ Cases were decided not merely on the letter of the law, but 
after consulting various Shftstras, traditions and books. Punishments were 
prescribed for the following offences''^ : various kinds of thefts, slander, libel,, 
assaults, hurts, rape and adultery. The parents and the Brahmins were exemptedf 
as far as possible from punishments, especially corporal punishments. If a Brahmin 
commits a very serious offence the following punishment was prescribed} : 

few; 311^ I 

It was laid down that if a man commits an offence for the first time his finger at 
its joint should be cut; if he repeats, his hand and foot should be cut off and if 
he is caught for a third time he should be beheaded, A man who abducts a 
woman should be burnt to death on a bed of iron; if a maid servant is abducted, 
the accused should have his feet cut. A man found guilty of stealing a cow should 
have his nose chopped and then should be drowned into water. Small thefts like 
those of grass, flowers and fruits were to be punished with the cutting of hands. 
There is little evidence to show that these laws were strictly enforced or 
observed in those days. It seems that due to the complexities and ignorance in lower 
classes, law did not demand its full operation. In fact Keshav Pandit was of opinion 
that it was impossible to give any decision in the suits of traders, sculptors, farmers 
and labourers and so it should be left to them to decide them among themselves. 

Ordeals were an important procedure in those days; it is extremely 
superstitious no doubt. But in the age when many and varied kinds of popular 
beliefs filled and moulded the peoples mind they exerted a great influence in the 
administration of justice. Suits— * both civil and criminal — were decided on the 
performance of an ordeal which usually meant carrying burning coal or red hot 
iron in hand or walking bare*footed on fire. 

Side-lighto. 

I shall conclude this essay with ceitain rules of conduct and good manners 
which the saint poets often preached. Eknftth says that one should not laugh at 
the men and women who dance at the Klrtan;f one should not be a mercinary 
preacher, II for it is a sin; one should not sleep while the Kirtan is going on.lf 
He who sells his daughter, cow or knowledge ( Kath& ) is a Ch&ndaav»-a heap of 
sins. Mukte^war has made a list of unwise persons; among them he mentions a 
youth who brings his young and beautiful sister-in-law to his house for his 
wife's delivery. A man who deserts his wife, becomes a Sany&si and gathers 
female disciples about him is included in the list. He who eats onions in an 
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assembly, marries at an old age or leans at the feet of a i^txdra has also a place 
in the list. Tukftrftm condemns* the man who sells his daughter or cow; he does 
not liket the people chewing betal-leaf or smoking at the KTrtan; R&mdfts 
with his searching and scrupulous eye points his finger to the persons who 
apparently come to listen to his Kfrtan but wink at the women in the assembly 
or look round for others’ shoes. While all these contain an element of univer* 
sality, they certainly are side-lights on the contemporary society and need no 
further comment. 

Conclusion. 

It is well-nigh impossible to reconstruct our social life of the seventeenth 
century or to read its inner meaning accurately, from the material supplied by 
the contemporary literature. For, much of it is lost in the mist. From its 
reflections in the literature of the day we do get an idea of some of its aspecta 
The society had inherited the cult of bhakti and a religious outlook of life from 
the preceding centuries. On the one hand there existed the caste system with 
its water-tight compartments; on the other, religious democracy had reached its 
apex and had virtually done away with the caste distinctions in the world of 
religion. The institution of marriage was what it was at the beginning of the 
present century. Remarriages of widows were not permitted; the custom of 
depriving a widow of her hair seems to have taken root for the first time during 
this century. Among a host of religious sects, the Bhagwatdharma and the 
V&rkari sect only attracted and dominated the peoples’ minds; the rest were 
ridiculed. Even an ideal saint like Tukaram showed little tolerance for the views 
of other sects which eventually receded into background. There arose a class of 
dissolute and dissimulating people who had become too notorious to be ignored. 
There seems to have been set up an elaborate machinery for village 
administration. Elementary principles of justice were based on the Manusmfti 
but with the growing complexities in caste system separate laws and rules of 
conduct were framed and codified. The highest tribunals of justice were at 
Paithan and Karad where justice was administered and received according to 
certain methods peculiar to the age. It was an age of superstitions and they 
played an important part in the administration of justice. 

These are inferences deduced from the study of contemporary literature 
and some of them are verified with the help of historical documents. These 
glimpses do not show the society in its entirety, but inspire confidence that a 
more powerful search light on it will not be fruitless. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO VERBAL COMPOSITION IN MARATHI 

Dr. R. N. Vale, Bombay 


Summary 

In this paper the author deals with the need, the history and the century* 
old controversy regarding the acceptance or the rejection of verb-compounds as 
a category in a genuine Marathi grammar. For this, he has summarised the case 
of the opponents as well as certain debatable views of the supporters under i3 
heads and has endeavoured to answer them one by one with the help of solid 
facts carefully selected for the purpose. A short account of these topics may be 
given as follows : 

1. That the category of verb-compounds is postulated on the score of 
arthspatti as they could not account for the usage otherwise. 

True. But there is nothing wrong in that. Only that they ought to have 
collected sufficient data. But neither the opponent has done anything like that. 

2 . That compound verbs belong to the early NIA period in the light of 
the history of Indo-Aryan languages. 

In his Doctorate thesis Dr. Tulpule makes such a statement. He might fall 
back upon Dr. Dhirendra Varma. But in any case the statement is unfounded. 

3. That a recognition cannot be given to this usage until and unless a 
thorough search is made in other cognate languages for obtaining a 
comprehensive data for the sake of a critical comparison. 

Molesworth and Beames were sufiering from this handicap. Raj wade knew 
it. So he flung a challenge to Damle and others. The author of this paper for the 
first time for his Doctorate thesis collected almost an exhaustive data from 
Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi, Avadhi, Bhojpuri, Oriya, Bengali, Assamese, Bihari, 
Nepali, Kashmiri, Panjabi, Sindhi and Sinhalese. There are thousand and one 
examples of verbal composition in these languages. The statistics of auxiliaries 
under which these patterns are registered in each language is given. A few 
auxiliaries like yja, Vhast cited for the 

sake of illustration. After a careful comparison it is established that verbal 
composition is an essential feature of all NIA languages. 

4. That compound verbs are a foreign plant : Neither the Prakrt nor the 
Sanskrt grammars take any notice of them : There is no word for a 
verb-compound in Sanskrt grammar. 

924 
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On further enquiry made possible by the study of comparative etymologies 
of the NIA auxiliaries I could discover similar material in MIA Prakrts and Pali, 
The statistics ol the findings is given. A few typical illustrations of \/acch, Vj&Pi 

Vmukk, and V^ak in Prakrt and of Vgam, Vda and ^sak in 

Pali are submitted. 

Next, in Sanskrt, both classical and Vedic, enquiries were made. The 
Statistics of the result given. Examples of different types of composition arising 
from such auxiliaries as Vas, Vgam, Vjfjia, Vda and v^sak are quoted. How root 
i^ak dwindled into a mere auxiliary in the early OIA is illustrated with examples 
from the R. V. Then the history of Sk. verb is narrated in order to prove how 
the older participial composition is the fore-runner of the modern so-called 
compound tenses. A short paragraph interpreting the examples of Rajwade, 
Modak and others in their historical setting. Lastly the honour of the periph* 
rastic composition like 'gantasmi* and *kathayambabhnva, is upheld. 

5. That the idioms and Syntactic groups like * par!ks& >/kar, vi^vfts 
Vdhar, angat i/ghal etc. cannot be admitted as compounds. 

These are however periphrases and idioms, but because they possess a 
semantic unity they are grouped under Deaubstantives and syntactives. A large 
number of such examples with Vkr, Vbhu and Vas as auxiliaries obtain in 
Sanskrt. For syntactives a case like *pSnau Vgrah ( > p&ni-grahapam ) may be 
cited as a specimen. 

6. That compound verbs are merely a matter of Syntax. 

Incidentally a very important discussion is made about the dhatu and the 

upapada with reference to P. 3-4-65 : i^ak-dhrs-j”* tumun. lividence from 

speijer and Hofer is weighed. And lastly this opinion of Murray Kellogg and 
others is criticised on the ground of semantic unity. 

7. That a verb when analysable can not be called a compound. The 
members of the compound can not be written separately. 

The theory of morphological unity is thrown overboard in the light of 
examples like ‘ dasyah putrah ‘ caurasya kulam \ * sitayah pataye namah ’ 
which are one and all bound forms. The decisive form of * jatasi ' as the basis of 
composition held by Dr. Tulpule is nothing but a sandhi-alternant like * gelte * 
for ‘ gele hote *. On the basis of ‘samarthah padavidhih * ( P. 2 -I-I ) semantic 
unity alone is the criterion of judging a compound whether nominal or verbal. 

8. That the voices in Marathi will be better explained if we disown this 
category of compound verbs. 

An intransitive root becomes transitive by force of composition. Danile 
explains ic with reference to Vde, where as in the prepositional composition in 

0 . 0 * ... 19 
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Sanskrt this is a well known fact. ( cf. Akarmaka vai sopasarg&h sakArmaka 
bhavanti. ) 

9. That in grammar we are more concerned with form than the 
meaning. 

In a compound there is an evolution of sense. There is a sort o{ 

* jahadajabaliakf ana ’. Even Pata^jali and Jayaditya uphold it. Moreover, when 

* vac * and * artha ’ are organically connected with each other how can a 
grammarian dispense with the sense. Why only poetics, grammar is concerned 
with every science in the world. 

10. That this usage is very much restricted in English and Sanskrt 
whereas some Marathi grammarians give it an unrestricted recognition* 

It is not a dead usage. In living linguistics, as Graft observes, there is no 
end to the types of composition. Moreover, once we recognise it as a category 
we can not debar a legitimate member from entering. I have already noticed 
sixteen classes of verb- compounds and I am ready to register many more if 
they develop them afresh* 

Even the older classification of compounds in Sk. was challenged by 
BbaHojI : the device of yogavibhaga and Bhattoji’s classification.. But BhattojI 
also restricts verbal composition lo a few examples occurring in the Vedas* 
Ultimately Panini's traditional postulates and his followers' hero-worship or 
acaryapramanya are responsible for his not recognising a kriya-samfisa in 
clear terms. 

11. That we are required to postulate the category of compound tenses, we 

cannot help postulating verb-compounds as well. . 

As may be understood from the above discussion, compound tenses 
are but one type of verbal composition at large. As such it does not deserve a 
separate recognition even. Beanies, Kulkarni and Tulpule are invited to see it. 
Damle has already seen it. 

12 . That auxiliaries may be divided Into significant and non -significant. 

Each auxiliary is a member of some compound. And a tnember in com* 
position loses its sense from zero to the full. Or as Dr. Sapir would put it A+B : 
A+b : A+(b). 

13. That there is an amount of difficulty in parsing these verb-compounds. 

A sentence ‘ amhi Patavardhan-Sahitya-Mandir bftndhtin cuklo mhanje 
k&hl cwk kel! nahl containing a verb-compound is analysed and parsed. The 
definition of an auxiliary is attached. 

For every student of language this verbal composition is of vital 
importance. Nominal composition has fossilized, but verbal composition is ft 
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living force. For instance, the causatives are being manufactured in several NIA 
languages. And who knows we may bring more and more new auxiliaries in 
order to express new types of composition. 

Finally, on the strength of a similar detailed comparative study of 
Dravidian languages viz. Tamil, Malayalam, Kanna4, Telugu and Tulu it has been 
established that there is no contribution here from Dravidian in the formation of 
modern Indo-Aryan languages. Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s view needs revision* If at 
all there is a borrower, it is Dravidian and not Indo-Aryan; since, verbal 
composition in Indo-Aryan shows an independent evolution from the early 
Vedic penod down to the modern times. 



mIdhavaswSmy, the great tanjore poet 

Dr. S. G. Tulpule, Sholapar. 


As the historian says,"*^ Mar&th& royalty ushered in a most remarkable 
renaissance on the banks of the Cauvery, which gave to South India some of the 
most imperishable contributions in literature and art.” The change of rule from 
the Nayakas to the Marathas did not produce any serious change in the cultural 
side of the Tainilnad. These remarks are specially true about Shahaji II, the 
second Maratha king of Tanjore, who ruled from i684 to i7i2 A. D. Sh&haji was 
a great patron of learning, and had donated the town of Tiruvisanallur to 46 
Sanskrit-scholars, after renaming it as Shahajir&ja puram. It was here that the 
greatest Pandit of those times, Ramchandra Dixit, gave a lead to the literary 
movement and produced a number of Sanskrit works. It is beyond doubt that 
Shahaji contributed substantially to the valuable collection of the Saraswati 
Mahal library, established by the Nayak kings at the end of the i6th century. 

The royal patronage offered by king Shahaji II was not, however, the 
only cause leading to the glory of learing and literature during the last years 
of the 1 7th century. The strenuous efforts of Ramdas, the great activistic 
philosopher-poet of Mahft-rastra, must also be counted as they have contributed 
enough towards the cultural developement of Tdmil-nacl. As we know, R&md&s 
visited Tanjore twice during his travels, once in i655 A. D., and once in i678 
A. D. At the time of his first visit, he had established three missions of his sect 
in Tanjore district, and had chartered three disciples of his to look after them, 
Bhimaswamy of Tanjore proper, Raghavaswamy of Konur, and Anant Mouni at 
Mannargudi. The missions multiplied themselves in the course of time, and 
produced an amount of literature in Marathi, dealing with the life and creed of 
Ramdas, their founder. Marathi was already the language of the royalty in 
Tanjore; now it became the vehicle of self-expression and propaganda for the 
mission of R&mdas in South India. We thus see the Saraswati Mah&l library of 
Tanjore very rich in mss. written by the Marathi poets, especially by the 
followers of the Ramd&s-mission in Tanjore area. 

MCidhavaswivny is one of these poets. Unfortunately, however, little is 
known obout the life of this poet, the greatest among the Tan jor e-group. 
During my stay of about three weeks in Tanjore recently, I could visit 
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Tiravelundur, the place where M&dhav lived and produced most of his works. 
There, I was shown an old manuscript of the family-tree of Mftdhav which gives 
l739 As D* as his date, rather an ambiguous one. All that can be said here is that 
Mftdbav was a disciple of R&ghavsw&my, who in turn was one of the three 
principal disciples of R&mdas, chartered for South India and mentioned above. 
He lived during the regime of Shahaji II, i. e. the end of the i7th and the 
beginning of the i8th century. Some manuscript works in the Saraswati Mah&l 
library describing the Tanjore Mar&th& Royalty tell us that king Shahaji II had 
accepted Mftdhavswamy as bis spiritual master and regarded him most. It is said 
that apart from being the grand-master of Madhav,' Ramd&s was also related to 
him through Ekn&th. the great saint-poet of Maharastra who died in i599 A. D. 
This idea pre-supposes blood -relation between Eknath and Ramd&s, which has 
no ground anywhere except in a manuscript, about hundred years old, which I 
found in the Govind Bolsw&my-inath at Tanjore. The genuineness of this latter 
document is, however, doubtful, and hence we cannot predict any family-relation 
between M&dhav and Ramd&s. The fact, however, that M&dhav was the grand- 
son of Ekn&th is beyond doubt. Muktelwar, another grand-son of Eknftth is 
known as a great Marathi poet, but M&dhav, bearing the same relation to Eknath 
is practically unknown. After going through the MSS. of Madhava’s works at 
Tanjore, I could clearly see that he was the son of Um&b&i, the third daughter of 
Ekn&th, given in marriage to one N&gnath, of Tanjore district. I give below 
the family-tree — 




1 



1 , 
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1 
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1 
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It is specially to be noted that not only M&dhavaswamy, but his two sons R&ma 
and Krisna, two grand-sons Ambftji and Vasudeo, and the wife of the latter, 
Meen&kshi Amm&, were all literary talents. The works of these poets, preserved 
in the Saraaswati Mah&l library, are chiefly epical in character, being attempts 
at R&m&yap, Mah&bh&rat and Bh&gwat, the only exception being Meen&kfl 
Amm&*s who has composed some devotional lyrics. Thus, our poet Msdhavasw&my 
not only preserved but handed over to the future generations the great literary 
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traditions of his grand-father Eknath. Viewed from this point, he rises superior 
to his cousin Mukte^war. 

M&dhavasw&my wrote his works in the temple of shri R&ma Tiruvelundur, 
a small village near M&yavaram in Tanjore district. He calls it as *Trivandur’, 
obviously a Sanskritised form. It is on the left bank of Cauvery, and Msdhava 
describes it as under — 

. qnmriff ^ I sg 1 

— (Bharat, Adiparva^ ch. 8o, No. I29 -i3p.) ^ , 

These two verses appear with little variations in most of bis works. I w^ 
fortunate to visit this temple and its surroundings in' Match i946i The management 
of; this historical temple has changed hands for a number of times, and is, 
at present, looked after by Mr. K. Subba Rao, the Sthftnikam. 

.* - ■ 

The works composed by Madhavaswftmy are numerous and exhibit a variety 
oTsubiect-matter and treatment. 1 classify and introduce them to you below 
trader five different hands. 

/ Vedanta 

(1) ( Anugita ) — A Marathi version, in ‘ Ovi ^ form or metre, of 

the original Anugita from the of Bharat. Two ms. copies* 

are available, one complete and the other incomplete. 

(2) — A Marathi commentary, in Ovi form or metre, upon the 
Bbagavadgita. Four ms. copiest are available, three complete and one 

\ ' incompletei 

(3) — A Marathi work, in Ovi metre, based upon the Yoga- 
Vasistb^ in Sanskrit. Five ms. copies} are available, only one of these 
being incomplete in the S. M. Library, Tanjore. Ms. copies are also 
available outside the library, in Ramdas-missions in Tanjore. This being 
one of the major works of Madhava needs introduction. He has divided 
it into 8 chapters containing in all 126 Sargas. The total number of verses 
is 12339. The work is obviously philosophical and the poet is very 
faithful to the original * Yoga-vasistha’. The poem was completed on 


* Descriptive catalogue of Marathi Mss. in Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore# 
YoL'l, class 1— Vedanta, Nos. 8-9. 

\ t D O.M MSS. Voll, class;!, Nos. 269-261,616. 

> ^ I D. 0. M. MSS. Vol. 1, elass 1, Nos. 326- 829. 
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Friday, the 9th. day of the first half of the month of Pausha« The year or 
i^aka is not mentioned. M&dhava, although following the original * Yoga- 
vftsishtha is quite original in his composition. He has clear mastery over 
the Advaita phiiosophy which he exhibits in the philosophical narrations 
of this poem. It is interesting to note that, after Ramdfts, he has tried to 
expound the activistic and not the passihstic view of life. The work begins 
with an utter negation of life by R&ma and ends in his acceptance of the 
same. The following words of Vasistha, the Guru of Rama, are typical 
of the * philanthropic energy with a philosophical calm * which the poet 
desires to expound. Says Vasishtha — 

I e^sRi I 

r^fjR^rr l g^ii^ ii 

iTtBt ^ I sfe II 

sRRr 51 I ^i^ff litjrit I 

^ l U 

I II” 

— ( ch. VII, Sec. 38 No. 4o-S5 ). 

That M&dhava should be an activist is no wonder, for he belonged to the 
sect of R^md&s. The poem is full of the emotional outbursts of Shri 
Rama, especially of the first half. This is how he paints his pessimistic 
and negativistic mind — 

%f% JtiFiT 5iifg I 

ci'g II 

1 5|5| jft I 

^5*1 ^ I 
«JW II 

— ( ch. I, Sec. 2 , No. 200 - 210 ). 

The work, no doubt, excells in both, philosophy and art. 

7/ Pur^v ^ : — Under this head, the following works of Madhava are found in the 
S. M. Library, Tanjore — 

(l) ( Life of Pralhftd ) — A small poem in Ovi metre. An in- 

complete MS. is available.* 


• D. C. M. MSS, Vol. 1,. class 2^ Np.a43, 
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( 2 ) — A small poem, in Ovi metre, on the marriage of Seeta, 
from R&m&yan One MS. available/ 

(3) ~ A narrative poem of 9x3 verses in the Ovi form, 
written in the year i697 A. D. at Tiruvelundur. The story deals with the 
glorious deeds of ^ankar, the enemy of the demon Malta, and is based up- 
on a similar narrative in the * Brahma-PurAp The poetic descriptions are 
worth a mention. This is how MAdhava describes the Kail&sa mountain — 

“ ^ i gfgqront naa I 

fw I IlfNI il 

a i y ir ^ if I i 

arWt I 5j*f II 

If? I | 

«?! I II ” 

— ( ch. IV, 2-20 ). 

(4) A small work in Ovi metre describing R&macandra. 
two MS. copies arailable.f 

/// Ramaym 

(i) — An incomplete RAmayan^ in i^loka 

form. Madhav has narrated it, after the convention of the Ramdas-sect, 
only upto Yuddha-Kanda, the last two parts being omitted. The work is 
a clear imitation of Ramdas. Here are some i^lokAs describing the battle 
between Rama and the demons — 

II 

*11% II 
qrS II 

^ gnriuiT I 

hi ^njpiiT II ” 

— ( Ara9ya-K&D4a, 3i-36 ). 

Six MS. copies! are availabla in S. M. Library, three out of which 
are complete. 

■ D. 0. M. MSS. VoL I. olM. 2, No. 881. 
t D. 0. M. MSS. Vol. I, olas. 3, Nob. 1071-1072. 
t D. Q. U. MSS. Vol I, oIsBB 8, Nob, U38-113B. 
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( 2 ) R^m^yaw complete This is another major work of M&dhav written at 
Tiruvelunder in i693 A. D. This Ramayan in Ovi form is complete, having 
all the seven Kandas or parts, and is divided into 27o chapters containing 
in all 18975 verses. Four complete Ms. copies* are available in S. M. 
Library. According to the author’s witness, it seems that he used to 
compose one chapter every day, thus completing the work in 220 days. 

• That Madhava’s talent was specially suited for an epical form is easily 
seen in his present Ramayan. The ovations at the beginning, the des« 
criptions of cities, royal courts, battles and processions, the smooth but 
flowing narration, the dramatic dialogues, philosophical expressions inter- 
woven into the main story, — all these go to prove the epical talent of 
the poet in all its grandeur and sublimity. I give below two passages, one 
describing the marriage-feast at the occasion of the wedding ceremony 
of Shri Rama, and the other depicting the pangs of Rftma's heart at the 
loss of SlU. 


^I’li I II 

jftnft 1 fin I 

qisraat 1 li 

cftif I wvRi ^clt 1 
I II 

*1^ I fat I 

m I <itat II 

I I 

gjp I *1?! iNt II 

g^sr I ^ I 

jfluif | ^r^fr II ” 

— (Bal-Kanda, ch. XVII, 100 - 116 ). 

I gil dcif 1 

lag I h Jiiif ?ftcir II 

^ I gfn^r 3«<T^I 5:91 i 

JW Wn I ^ 11 

5;^ 3^1^ gn 1 31135^1 9TflT 5;% ^ ira | || 

5;^ ^ it I g9^T 5:if fiiNf 9# I 

3iFf9 9^591^15^ I ^ ^ #11 1 


• D. 0. M. MSS. Vol I, class 8 , Nos. 1073-1100. 


a 0. ... so 
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<l5Jt *IH «IW I «»II I 

M sTiNsfii I ?nir || 

sEltE |«5 ?cr€H qnft gcci iHtfE iinU I...... 

^'jresNit l m i 

Ie q^TE I «IT^ II ” 

— ( Aranya-Klinda, ch. XIX, 5o ). 

M&dhava passesses the art of drawing realistic pen-pictures with a touch 
of humour, as can be seen from the following passage describing the 
bachelor Maruti in the harem of king R&vao — 

“ liirr s®r«5ciT I fferr ?j«r>i^raT I 

I §2^ ^MhiR i 

fti2^ I ?*roir 11% 5RlCf II 
%% IWcfl I %% 3?IT'WT|qp«IT qT?ft I 

%% I fiRgsqi II 

% ?TO5 3far I Icsfqost | 

^^2T Riraqi ^lar I I qii^ II 

jft %qo5 5t5Ri% I €sl qi^n^t I 

3ir^ f%«iRf I qjpi q;#: arral II ” 

— ( Sunder-Kanda ). 

It must be said, however, that there is some repetition and absence of 
brevity in this epic of Madhav. The poet seems to be conscious of his own 
short*commings when he says — 

“ ?wqqrq? %q»l I q^R tft'w't r fqst I 

# 5rrqft I ?if|f *f)ii% Tfortfipii | 

«qrqf fq^iq s'!! sfqCf I qfq % ^RTq«i0Riff I 
3TqR *i%q<t I q%q% q^qi li” 

— ( Yuddhakanda, ch, 79, Nos. 2o9-ai3). 


IV Bhdrai — 

(i) Makd-Bhdrai complete : — This ‘ Opus Magnum ’ of Madhavaswamy was 
being written continuously for four years from i7o3 to i7o7 A. D. This is 
his greatest epic, divided into 926 chapters. containing in all 88274 verses 
in Ovi metre. It is curious to note that Madhava's Bharat has 2 i Parvas, as 
against the t8 of the original in Sanskrit. Four complete MSS.* are 
available in S. M. Library. 


D. C, M. MS8, Vol. II, class 4, Nos. 1196-1279. 
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Mftdhavasw&my is a very methodical and systematic writer. In chapters 
5 and 6 ol his Adiparva he has given a synopsis of this great epic, while 
in chapter 7 he has given us the contents of his Bharat. In saying 
^ arloqt# irf&TcI \ ( Adi. VII, 86 ) he is referring to the vastness and 

grandeur oi his work. Still in every last chapter he gives us the uumber 
of verses in that particular Parva. It is interesting to note that the poet 
has fully understood the epic form of Mahabharat, and does not treat it 
as a simple narrative. In ch. 5 and 7 of his Adiparva, he writes about the 
ail-pervading, universal, encyclopoedic nature of this epic, and calls it a 
‘ Vishva-Kosha.’ Very few poets in Marathi literature attempting at 
Mah&bhftrat have this epic-consciousness. 

Madhava is a super master of characterisation, and in Mahabh&rat his 
art finds great scope, as the epic is full of variegated human nature. He 
shows rare insight into the complexes of the human mind, and presents us 
his characters with a sympathetic touch. More than anything else, he is 
always realistic and hence original in character-painting. This is how his 
Droupadi lays bare her grievances candidly before Lord Kr§ua. 
Says she — 

“ m 1 3^1? I 

at ira I %% n 

cr^^raift I 513 siTfrii ^nft i 

m I II 

^551 qt3^lT% I 3iCf I 

siTOios I JnCf 11 

3ig<t I ^ raO I 

qN *i3Vc ftjff 1 qf# ll 

355 I 3131# 9^55 l 

5:5rr3# f?o5 1 5t^ r3?3oS Misr ll 

W 31 *J3k I JTTf 31 3r5t3 ^it^ I 

flR3T ^ 3n'33ft3I^ I f3'4f3 333 SWIoSf II ” 

— (Vana-parva, ch. XI, Nos. 7-49). 

This candid realism is rare in the history ol Mar&thi narratives. Along with 
characterisation, Mftdhava shows his other talents also in his Bhirata. 

V Dramaiic tales : — 

(l) — This is quite a new form of literature found 

in the Tanjore Mar&thi poets. There are 3 or 4 such dramatic narratives 
by various authors in the S. M. Library, Tanjore. They are all originally 
dramas written narratively in verse-form. Tanjore of the Marathi regime 
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is supposed to have made the beginning of Mar&thi Drama, as: can be 
easily seen from the MSS. of about 25 old Mar&thi plays preserved in the 
S. M. Library, Tanjore. The present form is just a variation of this 
historical Marathi drama, is based upon the famous 

drama in Sanskrit, and M&dhava is quite conscious of the 

allegory contained therein. Says he — 

iJcii 5gfsR«i*R I 
351T 1 9iT*nk II 

I ggf '%'ife wS I 

RRftRTRfiRT fgMI I aiiR II 

Rr§R35lJfRSRiR m I vjqS | 

RIRRRT I II 

% nfeg I ^ qifw: II 

5:rt rrr I Rif^Rni ii” 

— (Nos. 79-8a ). 

These verses clearly expound the allegory. As the poet says, this is not 
n or a drama, but ^ i* e. an enlightening device. 

Madhava's present work is not a pure narrative; it is just a drama. Only 
the presentation is narrative-like. For, there is 

^q^l^y and such other requisite material of a play. We can place this 
literary form somewhere between the drama and the narrative. Here, the 
various human passions are the characters in Madhava's presentation, and 
they exhibit themselves. Madana or ' Love,’ for instance, comes on the 
stages and says — 

“ ‘ JiRifTOwr I Rm 3 IrrI Rireit I 

RlIRt^^RlPR ^ aTTR=RI 3II?RT I RRRT RRIR^ft II 
^33t=RRr RT<t I >RR5RI RrCfR II 
N 5ft?Fr I 3TTq!4Rft II 

Rirart ^ I rr^rt qa I 

RR qf^R^ I RR rI: rIr^^ II” 

The passions exhibit themselves in this fashion before the hero of 

the story, but are defeated ultimataly. This dramatic narrative of Mftdhava 
is superior in every respect to other such works found in the S. M. Library, 
Tanjore. Unfortunately, the work is incomplete, only five chapters of the 
first Act being available.* 


• 0. C. M. MSS. Vol. II, class 10, Nos .1770-1771 
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In conclusion, I may say that M&dhavasw&my is undoubtedly a great 
pdet with varied literary talents. He is equally at home with narratives and 
treatises, with epic and drama, with poetry and philosophy. He has practically 
nothing in common with Rftmd&sa to whose sect "he belonged, and seems td 
inherit the literary traditions of Ekan&tha whose grandson he was. He rises 
superior to his cousin-poet Mukte^war so far as the volume and variety of 
composition are concerned, though he lacks in the flights of imagination exhibited 
by the latter. M&dhava supplies us with a problem, the possibility of blood- 
relation between Ekanfttha and Ramdfisa. Little known so far, he highly deserves 
to be brought into light. He has unknowingly depicted the social life of Tanjore 
in his times, and, as such, a close study of bis works is a necessity for every 
student of the historical Tanjore. 



AND 

Dr. S. D. Pendse, Nagpur 

The philosophy of has been influenced by many works of the 

Advait school of thought. Most pronounced of them all seems to be the 
There is an old tradition that wrote an independent treatise on 

But the Marathi ascribed to his authorship does not appear to be hi^i 

work. However, it will be clear from the following similarity of ideas that 
^nd were considerably influenced by the 

(0 propounds the doctrine of (qualityless monism ) and 

at various places he refers to the indeterminate, (f^fq^) quality less Atman by 
the words <^unya and Mahastenya The same is to be found 

in Yogavasistha. ( Sec. Appendix I ) 

( 2 ) But both of them agree on the point that to describe the Absolute 
by words like i^unya and Mahastinya does not mean nihilism (9Tr|[^) 

or scepticism They make this point clear by the use of the same 

analogy. ( See Appendix II } 

(3) The desciiption of the nature of the Absolute as ''Objectless 

Consciousness” is similar in both. The intervening state of 

consciousness or between the elapsing of one object from it and the 
emergence of another before it, is characterized as objectless consciousness 

in Yogavasistha. While dealing with the ultimate nature of 
the Absolute I*'® illustrates the same 

state of objectless consciousness with many examples. ( See Appendix 111 ). 

(4) The perceptible is fictitious and in relation to the unreal 

perceptible things the Absolute becomes the perceiver. As a matter of fact the 
perceived has no existence independent of the perceiver. As the perceived is 
unreal, the relative character resulting therefrom i. e. the perceiver too is 
necessarily illusory. Both maintain this doctrine, illustrating it with similar 
analogies of mirage-water, gold-ornaments and the ether. ( See Appendix IV ). 

(5) The universe is not inert (51?) and diflerent from the Absolute as it 
appears to be. The Universe is the light of the Absolute. Even as the light of a 
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lamp is not different from the lamp, so is the Universe non-different from the 
Absolute. This doctrine has been expounded in the same way both in Yoga- 
vftsi§tha and ( See Appendix V J. 

(6) The universe has no existence apart^from the absolute. Hence both 

and assert that it is pure ignorance which makes for an in- 

dependent existence of the Universe; and this ignorance and the knowledge 
arising in relation to it are both unreal. ( See Appendix Vf ). 

(7) Both of them concur in the doctrine that the illusion oi duality and its 

relative non-duality about what really is the one and the only Absolute, is given 
rise to by the operations of the mind (See Appendix VII).; 

(8) The duality is illusory and fictitious. All that is perceived is only the 

manifestation of the intelligence expounds this doctrine of 

in his by illustrations drawn from Yoga-vasistha. 

( See Appendix VIII ). 

(9) The non-duality between and has been propounded by 

similar illnstralions of the wind and its motion, and fire and its heat. However, 
greater influence has been exercised on his description of by the 

school than by the Yoga-vasistha. ( See Appendix IX ). 

(ro) Yoga-vasiffcha is a work written by one who has gained the know- 
ledge of the self ( i. e. by one who is a and it treats the subject-matter 

from the plane of such a knower of the self has adopted the 

same style. " If one looks from the point of view of the Absolute, which is of the 
nature of intelligence, there is nothing else without it. Then what else to see ?” 
Thus has been propounded the doctrine of the Atman from the plane of a 
knower in ( See Appendix X ). 

Even the very name might have been suggested to 

by Yoga-vasistha ; — 

In this verse, while describing the experience of a Icnower the word 

** is used. handed down, through the medium of marathi 

language, this nectar (e^lTcf) of the experience (atgiqq) of one who has 
realised the nature of the self. 

Thus the concurrence of ideas in and the Yoga-vasistha, as 

described above is so striking as to suggest that the work of Marathi Yoga- 
v&sii^tha ascribed to is no other than the itself. 
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Appendix I 

^«af ^ ft*i^ II 

?rra q^CfllOTsi: II 

II <J-v« « 

^ 15^ m jRiPi II % % l-'K K II 
m €R^q^ftrfTfi(f*Tt I 
«w*iT 3 nfic 5 iwr»i; qf^q^ II II 

3Tml wEi^fqi^r ^ I *iiTsiT«ft ^ nrJ jfrtt I 
gpiT srita vn I q>«sfqT q; «it ll 
iff?! *Rr I «W *!f5TO I 

sdT^iIpTr^ npqwl ^Fhitftr iivs-^v 11 
qrfi^ ^qar K snqtf^ fq^ I qft jj?5 q ll c-R\ ll 
^ I qnff ll II 

^^wfqn'qr l ^11 11 

^qfi 5 «tS I fqi^ II IK-Mv ll 

f^'q;§ I ^qr qK?*r ps I 
^ qifsrtH qqnrq^rs l sErffri qn?ft II ar. II 

Appendix II 

THHlniqfq ^ gar q^ q^ I 

W gf% arq^lqqgjciURiqq; || II qf. qr. || 

qiqd>sc?ifciv ^ ^ II qf. qr. ^14 

g^qq flqrt qit I gft 5j?qf^ If ?qqr^ I 
qft qqqrtfq qi?*^ I II w^qq^f <i-\\ II 

Appendix III 

^q ri^qriggt |q qr'grqi: ^fqqf qj: I 

^fq^q qfq^ gfq q^nwg; ll ^-' 9 -u II 4 f. qr. II 

^Tt?rifgqqr=^ gf%^ q«q^q q?[ | 

fqfq^ f^iqrir gfsfii: qqqfqfg 11 II 

ft^qrq 4 *n»tsr ^i^fgqftq^ I 

q^q gfqq: q«^ g ?qqrq gqrqqgr^ ll i g. II 

^giiqnfgl: ^ !ir«gTqr: gfqqi «i«n^ i 

qtjwq^ q«q qt g ^ q r wg t || q g. || 
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irr^^ and 

1% I 3% 1 

^ 3T4f I qM itq H II araqqi^g || 
w ?ft? a^fji M I 3n^Rf i?i^ %f??^ I 
^54l ^ 3?IS5ft I ft^rfcl II \9-^<iW II 
sinir ^ aiffji ^ I ^ I 

i ^ Ifeqr sfe I ?i5ii II II 3i3q^ II 

w mqaV fRST I ^ %ft iRciTql l 

^ iR^ wi *n^ I qiqiif^R II II 
^cRT 5113 3»isr I ^sRiT ^fear l 
^?rr ^r ftiq?R5r I sri II li 

ii srqqNI ^ I f¥Ri^ ^ I 
q»feitf% % «»ii! I Ir ^ 3!^ II v»-n? II 

gqi 31^ I fT II nq II 

Appendix IV 

51 €qq»rfta ^ 5«3i qwiRf^T %# I qt. qr. 

8i*n[?% iwtf ffer f*niqiT ^ror srshi 
fqf^^qr gqr 55ft ?qq«ft; ll vva? ll 
wftjTs^qf siftiT srerf^ m II II 

q S^qqfel q q 581 q “q 5s'qq I 
q 51? q q qri qiTR^'^qqiqq^. Ii ^ -v-«o 11 
qrftq sqq sr^j Sst sqqwqi^fq^rq^ir^-^o-vo ll 
qqi qqqqfqfqq 5523 1 

3 Iqrfiq qPTcq q qqi q^ ll \-KK-<i II 
55q 55T I ^5^ 3Tgqi§ f5% I 
# q^’cisql^ I qi ^ II 3?3qqr§q \9-?'9^< 11 
^q 555 58f »ft I 5lqw f5?ff ^ I 
qr ^ q ^ I 5 W ^ II ?'9H II 
91 ^'^ f3!f«nt I q fq^ ^Rnir l 
qr JRfeqr.^qr I w ^ li ll 
^ jsnfii «ii«n^ 1 qrqRpq ^ 5 ^ 1 
m\ ^ 1 qn^f^ ll ll 

K q| wq I q5t jw srmf^W 1 

qq fqf^ I qT»l ^ II II 


0.0. ...St 
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Appendix V . 

srnrHt ftnfa: II 4t. 

WT f5*ir il v-^-^ 

*iiRi 3isira5=?iT^iftrift I 

^ II tl 

^ jri»Rr si»f 1 ^ f II 

STJT 3T?n^ 1 5r^*iT II aign^fci 

Appendix VI 

^3 arf^ jirfet II 4t. 

qwi<*T^^4 qKRt^g: I 

^ f%^5i ll ^ II 

f^rPj?irT4?f ^rs:?cftf i 

ufgqt^-oq^^cRn^ q;?ls[^s;f II %% 

3Trg%^r ffit l snttR 5i«l[ I 

311^51 55T*fl[ I 311^=^ %55t II 3T3*Tqi^ lU-UI 
3raf5f>r^ I RlCf ^RI RIRT 3TI3 I 
€«( «RI'^ g<tRT3 I II II 

RR WJfRR ^1^ I it ft qpj I 

I ^ II II 

Appendix VII 

fJrsig^^qjiTRRRT I 

|?II^fW^SR R*n II qt. RT. ^ ^Y-V^ 

q=?i% ?Nt €^5qrfR^ I qr%^ fePlbif^ I 

3pqf%?fN qR wq^ I t# ll ^ifi. 

^ ^ i K 3T<qf¥5rf% arfli ?qq^ I : 

^ ql^T ^ ^ I ?r4q^ II ^-v*^ ll 

lr«q fipls RTfqr I ^ iq Rrqqi stt^i'ft I 
^qrfq Nrq|f% I ^mig sifi ll ll 

qf% ^fq R|i% ^ I snfq 5gpqiRts I 

IR R^q I fqf^® *nli II II 



and a>*T«iTfe«5 a4^ 

sii^ srrPi 3i«l i 5 i 

t ^ 1 3Trf«r II II 

Appendix VIII 

ftiiWr r^ci^rf^s i 

3iti^ ^ ?if!f^5^«j?5fq«ir: II it. m. \-K'<-\^ 
Br7;9T9r-3€i9# 3 «t?^II ii 
3niF«5^«iq<T?^5: 3r*?g; i 

f^^5»irs^ 3riifN53R!;tiT^^ II vsv || 

^ 9(tif^ I jqPTiif^ 1 

«f 5?ft I Hr|ff% ^fir II argvrqi^cf II 

3I5I5!t»T tlfit 1 5J55T^F^ I 

3?R I HiCt qr II VS-^^V9 II 
5srrar srf^ I ^ I 

^s^t»rn I SIR qsf II Rn II 
Is %i 5sr I ^5iT I 
«n5<ii ^i«3r I ?<5f|jiR St ii R-^'i ii 

Appendix IX 
« vi^^^isRRi: ?Rr>i'i)*iS I 

«RRi gi fstilc nStJiSt^ II St. qi. ^ g:. £^-R 

ci^w^iRi^r *i«w 

^RR w^5rffa5=^ ?ilS^iw ?rS^r II ^ II 
Ireft w a?BT *!5fi[ I ^i StfS^tre^j q:lat i 
SSt ftrlSt 5rl^ I 31^=51 S II 3ig*i^g II ?-v< 

<bI 'iftng I ^} wsf^ I 

lai 5i^9> I St 11 

Appendix X 

I ^'gfSin’st 1 

^R I W v9-Rm'-\ 

g<t m sRniSt I H 5il S w irSr I 
?rS fS^tg^n? ^ I sir^'t ^ II 



3n?i 

f5«ir 

?wr5t ^iir an^ ?ii% ^ ani aira ursi^'t 

?WR aiesigr qRo|?i ^ Jrst ?i?rgar 5Jir«n ^»ir^T«JraRt ^ «w?i ^rai. 

\ 3T*i^ jja ?^'Tta 8?r3i «T'Ts®f «??!?«» 3in[. 

aT»isii 5i5??rg®5rqNT srair^ »iT^^ ^ atiRqnr^i? ^ aN arf^l^wi^r 

anauJR^ Wliatitp ^ ?ra aranf 5if?i fefq fqqW 

^<iRi35iJii«ir p«ira «r«t, aTrfq oi^r ztssf^^ f«=!Ti p=iT etoi!ij;s» <?^t 

arirnft^l ar^rr ^«ii ^r^ssqr, ??ra br^ ^ ^jpt^ arrPr %si[r ?i<t 
?qr f3qt»T«>i ft^sqr ?q^qra gqifqs 5n^r, f%qr ?qr sre ni«qr. qor 

fiifq g« it'»qr«iT q;^ bjtt^ arrq^ ^m^ aTRsqr fqfes ^qjrraccftjl 
ir#, ?qig3=^ ^?I55 jr qq1^q1=t qi^iqiasR ai^^f? ain^qM ai^aiqa 

5i^r ?i§=^ q^rqqnj airsi arftg^qra aig^^ w ^fqlr ^ ! 

qjiaqi^ q ql^ amara. %qRft3 isfqfqT,* awit q 
qWt qrai aqta q ats, q saaiqt qiqt q»qT qi ^qr aifqa qi=^a aifitq. ?qr4a<; 
srnnw q gqf^^ qiaf? ^qr af^qr ^a^i gq;^rqi=^ wr Jjfira: 

31^. ^gtq fq q^r^g q^%ar5ft ^qr, gi^»^qfaqqlal3 afq^ ^qM^ ^qr anfar 
parcoqsFleft^ qRrqqqq q qNt ^qr, aqfqqqt^ qraa qiaaRqlai aiita aiiVi. qr 
fsaRff a?fa q a^ral q^qrqrwqr^r 3!»Tq7 qtqfqia arrsiqf, «qrqqr^r arasqr^ «qr 
qiqi^?5 fq?tqi=?ft, ^qqqa:?ft’?ft q fqqql*^ 'q'qi wqr^ ar^t. 

^qf^qiasR a^a ^qiqi35tqTq^tq<^ anq^qiat aif a ^qiaiaaqi^arfit Mr 
55irqi «5iq^. a?fa ai^ fqfqq wl^t arrN ^Rqrqmrq faafar 

• qa^T. a, ^ a;.. <?, n f. t Jqt^. 
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um *n^ w^sn <14; sfr^ <l4t ^ir4t gnrrwr^ 
S^i^fRr ^wh w^ «raf4t 3Wt sitN; !p< 9 # ^nspdw- 

w 9R l^rf^ 4ftRiNr Jin W! X. flf. ^0* ^.* 

49Rf.«. 9ffTq^ 

fii^, •ffPi #«i^«iii^ %, «. \»\\ fNr %, «. \o6\ ^ siiRw 'Bi^ 5i«iT »ilA 

V 49|ri w wj^te jH%5 aw^ ^anaiNMt xn *i!n f|PB^«tT 
’WwlW srI^ «n|. BRWpraa^ ^ Tara*;, 

4||WIT WWI^ ^ %«inid W§3T9(T«I^. W9?>tt 9ff4wST% #i4!aS i;4f% 

MpafeRww^ 91^. fi{f?«n5ira s^npiMt x nwRiNt 

^^iT ^ <hnw 5»^f sn^erara. aqrt 

^ 91^ it m JtwaJiT 5ra9;ra fimk mssr. m^vit 

BRiw«iT g*TO9r^ ^«rr4wj»tg arawm fjK5rf®n=^ ^r>f*TST«tT x 

m S*iNt ^ w«T, asfiN 4?5 ?i wanwPiM arrar. n?!, ^ x JRnar- 

fJ?6ia sr^l e4 uw^^ ^arrarraipr fii»fR ^ ara«^ 

5ra«i«w arr^. in^rala 4^3 ^*ti^qi55T 

ftai^ <t5ft. ^^sNqi «ra^?*;T s^rs^ anrlajs^os 

3n<. ^ ft^fjRT«5?ii 9^4Jira shttRi^b anairara arrraarafii. 4^ra ?«n^i3jrqr^ 
5«9RS^ W^. )RIVt4W3 9RT»PB^ awi^S *J19aSjf%fefT 

1 9Rf# 4g94a<^ «5iaRi=^ ft*iW i#. faWiRla w 

aw^m ajRftas ^*ii^ aif<. iravtftamf^, ajai^^r^ 

ana^3, 4 ?ri;<5C<3, ^vxt. ’^angippi'^s, isreaiaqr 

BRWRflsi im «4l’9rrji %?rf4iapi% qapp «t^j; 9M%?ftr^3Rr43, png;4f'<t 

arf ?T ^araKt 9 »«iNt ^3#^ 

vm 

9?«5cia^n 5[39»la 4^ra ^ ^«k <f^, Hif3 

ar *Ri4t itg; amS <^. %. ar. ?o»o ^ guriTat 

trwfisftaJT. X. H. tw «arr gwre wtt^ ^rsratPioft Kf4Bi?ni<i f^fiisr. 
|a; ’4ia ^ aw ^ ^ aftw <t3 atrfai Ji^gg ur la aafar^ifaPi ara 
xum fi»f<?!i. taw aafala arrfor aif aratt a:wr aipt ai¥t 5?ir^ a(4« 


• A. B. Ksith. A History of Sanskrit Literature. ( 1928 ) cliapt. X1I| P. 266. 
t W3W i. X ^'^«. 
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Jir#i mnft arrlnr «B«ir4T«niT^ -vtii 

^ 31^. ^<[5*11 siftr? wlj5>?T 41^41 cgrfair*?^ 

^nnajRi^T RRST «rR^0T f^9^. ?qi«irRa^ stfe^l^r 3n^ ti3»Rr*fI <iTR4f'f%4T 

3Trf^4 k ^ «T3^l??R 31%. %I% Rif ^3SR RT^ 

Rig^^ 51 iftaRR % 3WTRT. Rf ^RffTRlSri^ Rif 3 f TKRl^-^’RRt 

W 5(I3RRRI3^%I 3nll3RH: TrSIRNri 3TH15I3RR B^fRfel ^ fll*ft SWT 

%rd. 

R?I#?ft3 3?ll^ ^ 3IRI 3TT5I'BI?I f RfilR “IwRin f^Plf^” 

%. 51 R«RI RR<ftR %IRRRFRT %rRI^, WdlR %im«IIRRlRS^ ^TR gTIBI aiRI 
sifiE. 51 ^RTR RIRI^RI ^=R^«!f sTiX f%RT Irrir rIrt^it ?^I RTRei^aRT 

RRRRIcfk 5RI=5qi RR^=RI 311^ RfRI 33JT?I % RI^, »5^R ^ ‘^ffffw’ RI 
RlRr^=R BIT>RRI % an^. 51 R*T, RR, RR R 3IT^«I RR rNT 

^RI RIRS^?!! 3T!JjI ^RTRI ^10 RfRR R^RR flR 31^. RI RRI=R1 SRRTR “siRt 

giR RB ffilR 3I5ft 3115. ?RI3IRt ^^^RI flit ^IR RIRR^ai RI^ 3l9 RIZ^. iSTft 

RIRf5R^RI5T. ?R|r 13 ^IRJ'R't R«S RRR^Sf RIllR. 51 3TR? RIRRRIR^ BI^ fePl^^I 
SII^. aiBl 3% ( 5flR 5=^ ) RIRRRIR? fer5«RrRT ^?I5RI 5Rlf l=5RI "Rl^ %ti 

fRIR?:?! R f^R^ 5T ^^I^RI BR^RT ^rI %25I f3%r >T?R '.3 tS RIZ^. 

RPRj'^f ^R, 5RIRi^ R RIRRI'RRI RIRR^rPi RI=RI ^=RRTfl«5. 5R^=R RIR RR^- 
flZr=^ R%R5fR 3n(^ RI RRIrI^ R^RR^fR rIr fR.RI^R 3li|. Rtf R. R SUfR RTRHRTRT 
R%W RI RRIR^ R<rR BI^RI fRRRt. rIrIr RIR?i RfR '»5IR 311? WI^ RIRT 31131^ 
Rt3RIfR XPRRI^I fSSORIRItRft 31^ 

l^fl RTft'RT I^^IRf 1551=^ R% RIRI, 3111? Rif RtRRI RI f^R q5FRIRn^ 3ifi[. 

“ [5] giR f5R5II ariafilRI | RIIRR^ Itft HRfR^ Itfl %5ra5R I 
f %'t ^R3 %55I 1 RIRRt 3IIf r^R RRI; 1 RRR f RRt RIR 1 |5RSII 

RIRRT 1 RR giR 3f)^ RR RRIRR Rf^faRI | IfeRI | RIRftfl tRRfiT5g,ftI%I 30 RI- 
fRRI RtRI lfR3n [ 1 ] 3IRRI RlfeRRI ^ RRt^B RRlPR3IT flRRRdf, ^WRI 5|l ^ \ 
®®I2 f5RfR<l fBRISl fR«!f (RRRRI RRI %rT 1 t%t R>5!Rjf%^ ?J5ft BRBT ^1^% IrT 
fR5§ fRfi [l] R)WW?4 R5r«RR ^fR% 113159 fltft RUftfKSRWT I R> 
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M fl?rr I q| l^rr sn^^JTf^^g I s!^% Ifrr | wm 

ii?r^gi3i; ngjg (^) 1 5f?: ri^ 1 ^55rfre; I 5trag 

H.3 II ” 

*JT ^r>T*iiT«^tr arr^^ qor ??ii. g:fi^ ^rciri 

^^5tM55 ^ %55r aieRT ^ 

aRft im gfSi «B^rr ? 

[v] ^ ggr qig ler 1 Jil aft aatfi^a ara^ 1 fttf^ai’fr ^tsr I 
aa?l I aTTRRrif aifiT | sriJ^aarar sraif [i] a^par ra?rr% #a?«rR I alfMar 
a^ara^ 1 ^aa^ 1 ^ a(a)g[fa ^laiaa [i j I at^iawT 

f^aa^R 1 ^fts^aRi I aq|% vrgR [ I ] a<aRr a^ai | ai^lg^r If^T 

faar I ar aft ar^aaa 5 rft=^ a't^'jf i lal lal ^anar I araar arna^'saaTl 
ai aft a>t=^ a^a [l] ^a't aiPa’^ ^aftrar l l?ft ^^1 ^aXai I ai aft anrafaiifai Jl 
(at ?) tiaa;ia=aX araaaR 1 ftraTa^=ar aa*ft ariad ^ai atfa 1 warar 

tlaX asRaiai i araai 3 iia^§aT=^f 5 ^ i aaf lar ^aai'^ aaiafeaifaqai | 

a^»aawaiak^% 1 aaX fwrrfaa; II 3 II ” 

a^ai ^aiar ai^a anftr a^^qqy ai^ 1 a'^ra ai’naii^saT ^ia<ta;a 
la^aiai^ f<^a^. aifaia— faalaa; 3i4aia#i--M^, gfa, i\m\% af^ 
aa^aal, aig ^iNH a^ifa^ apar^f a"?!^ a^^aiaX aaifa arft. RRft^ arf a 

a’Jrarar 5T aigar? ara^aiaiil wa arf^. I ga a^ia asaifa^ ^raa<laa;a ^a^S 

aiaia^ftt ar 3 ^ ^ a^iift aiFaian»^f sata. 

11X11 aftsa #c arfa^i a^i^ aia alaa 1 fa^iR ^^a axnO’^a Clia- 

afftl(^a) a#ia a, 4 g<a 1 f alg^ 1 ipflara> 1 srar^aftr l 3^^ ?ftRqifti ifiiRa 
alasa I ftlxiaa aaraa: I 

[^X] ^at 3?n5ff aag g;f% aia^sr 1 ^a fagaafa^Riata (?) aa^ a^aia 
^arPaS I ^ aPss g?#fiF3 faar^ ar^ arfeaal I PaPaa f §a aaaftawf alxf 5 ^ ag^ 
'|afa?Nt aaaaia^ 1 ^ aiarar iRaiai aiftaa g^fxaff a^T al\fafa«R 
I “assaR aftpft. ^^sa aia (a ? ) ^a fta^a ara faara a^ (^) 

5ti§ II 5a(%)a ^afa a%< al^s ag^a^^Ra ^ta^ %^ra«5ia fttaaaH 
’PSJia f^i^^aia ^a ^ia^ f%gaia^ a^aa Paw^ ^nait aia«Jf 1 
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Ri^ 9 wi«ft 31# 9ii|5i. 5ci% ##«n sK*n, iJrtsIt snii# wifl# 

*n»T in n*p arf^. nugnmNti iwj'n'nE ir w 9# wrw snrai 
?rft nT^f^f%«n ^ftafnr cbt??! m tm wt# n|9!i an^. ii«ii^^ 
IT wn *Ri#?fts ‘qi^iM^’ qi«*n#4t»qni 

^ ^inrT^qm ^l4Nr ni^. 



Section : Pandit Parishad 



Presidential Address 

M. M. Pt Anant Krishna Shastri 

Wjj II 

?*ir %5R5 eJtr^ I 

^ 1 fgftraRi ftra^RiRr 

gf»?gs[gi5Rr^fiRiaT[ qR3> a^gigfe^icr l • 

SI«lft?IR><3JI^^g5Jr ftRRtfcRRf a^f^g^RIRF, ?|5trfq 3JR^5RRRT: 3^* 
WfJTrRr i 37^5 

rg^iRi5^^*RRfg ffi5i-rvi5{Ji^«iR?g jR^fii I 

1 9r‘Ji5 3 aeftqfessr- 

'n5^TRMTOi'>rT5^Rif*r3?i^^ sn#Ri iR^r?!- 

ejjregRRi^srJnsft m qR^qf gs^rr, gi jir^iRrrR'tRRi hr^ fsi«g>RiftgRiRi I 

QpsRflifsRnmi ’^R?ifg»Rf^Ri: 

^ ijr^JiRi JiR^Rgftf^cii, ^a^-?g-Rra[iRiR.^|jmr 1 

^45rR^iiff, f% ^|siT fg'srrwRi^^ iRTfsT-^R^R^n* 

ftRwft ^-^^l?lS RHRrge>sf33RT?wi 

e*irc<iT, 

?RwRieRRi e%Rft s^i^wiRra^ l ?i*iTRr epjra aRgRRRft«RT 
f^giRr gr^ R Rwg^ g^aRgqRgaugii'jrl hrfR qp fqq^ Rhfis'qg 5R1 ill 
I 91 R ^JirRaqi^Rq: ^ 

0 . c. ... ea a49 
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in«iT: 1 9i*ira Ri'^nHuii^jn^a^ 3 Ri*^ 

airasR^f^ ^|jjTRi3ffii^T*t5rf¥af5R«iN l *1 a^ngwufiwf'wRifii 

qwi^Kir »ft *if JiHi*! HI «ft ^15^ gfl^wr Jir«i-qR^iFi- 

f^ftreiwfii: I it gro^qil^ ?^i?iTfJFnswiftfi4i iiwiJiHviifi 

JRT q?il I b;^ Hfg m«ii?f5i<HiaSiH 
s n^ i ft^ ii Ri ^; ^ H liifi f^iT 9flTir?i^f?i Hiklfs’afJRWgrai I 

3 wn^ I 

5qniaT«iHTwf «ft*rai ai^nftRwfanwft? ^t ursif^HRRH^- 

H^rraiagsi^ 3 nm n I 3 %q3 JufRTHific-qiRninfatRH^S, 

ftig »mits3fq H^iqiiRR iRrcHmiH ffg ^i^iwi^qt ^ q»i3<fqqi 
H«ral a^^iRi ^ ?r?q: ^13 gf| 3 <FiTF?q)tfa 3 -H§fq«i 9 'ii»m- 

' ft«3 IwRTJrfq ^?q?HT Jii'=pi3|Ri qf»33qM?i 1 

jciftriwif^qi} 3<r>ra?qT^«iR?i h fhhirt: fRq«H5qr Hq!3 I 

• HTTi ft lilt H3«qq^q3Tft«iRrHft ft^gtf^cqqi h h# ft;^ 

3 ?rftiHHi R3'qqRH^eq5q«t4^?«TJrq i Siqi»r figns qi^nrfb 

?q3f^5n^Kfii ttftRq55wq -«qqfi<*qFq g?3 3*111111 31^31^ 3 ^ m ahani 

FEgftft qP^diRifti fsRifeft 1 

qftin^R *iH?fti¥jTiqi ?^qif33q?qiq%qqHflii g*i5rfigq5Rpi m^Fqqnqftifti 
Ilirgi^irJifq git^Hl?JmT5ftri^qRi5jfiq«q3 qft^jfisi 

qft? 3 qfti^t ftiiiH: 1 

HR5ft*Rr5irf^Hiq?q*iH?ft^%i i Hiura^isHiqinraiirftfiis 
g#ii&^iTftfm‘irRqH*irefli 3?f?RfrfiqrrHqftii33f^ rir:, *w?JnnRi»i^w^r 
q^ft«a<^^ii 'I b;3i^ hhhi^. ^ 

qfoRgqftifti brii r?i^ I aff HiRa: I 



: ‘9»ft?rTO?Rf^5nilf ?r^«ii ?% firf?} ^^Kl \ irar^: 

^ I 

ft init: ^gftOT35^5?i jwjt^ * 1355^^^ v^ I 

ftim srfnrai: 1 g?( an^PiT 35ls<^sft Jirfei I ^ra: 

3|ftw?5ft?«i aicarift'wqJsNRJir a JiiTr?«qmira ^fa «R5q^q*r 1 ais5ia«fa^q 
»ifw3 «t4tsfe^?a;, 301^^ I— *13. K. ?»'» 

qftaviRl ?nr ^1^3 aa^a^iCtfa^ftaw! \ n3a|a1 3 ais^ar: 3 anpr- 

'J^^asTT^ 3ft3*ftfa I a^a ajra^faaiffa^at 3 33awTa ?ra fa« ^afa I 

’Wift33?5^ ft3^3i3'^. ^ra aRa aaift aiata aalar af: 

3^ar Rfaaj afa 3 ftracaft 1 aaift— 

^5^3 anil aaai awaiffaajg^ ll 
araftofT =3 ar 3T3W3lar =a ar % I 
ar Jmar ftai^ftai^ II 33. R-\ 

a<aa ft3«i3»aiar: iRRa^aN aftarfta 3 '^aiaar aatatar fafa^^a ftra[aft I arfaar 
awaafft ftaur^ a^fro^R^ar ?«aR^3 1 a^aigaa^ | 

aaa^ aareai aK^fiR \ 

eft ft^ftareaft g r aaR«^% aawfan arare^ aakfaS^sft aftaaar awaafaift^laft 
ama^aaft ai aa R t , 1 aar =3 fs[dtar«aiaaa aam^ araaNr a'j; iRRar e?ta aiftapn 

afeaft^ wrat. 1 .aftarfaaieaa ftft^sa 3 ?l3 a^Ra ^aaft ftacaft l 

a5i 
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*11^1 W^fiRlWfsi ?lTfJI stlsppR^RPFFftft 3 

I fWi, sea^rff^T, ft 

ft^WTcIsi Jrftqift?R[ 1 iRiftaq^p^q 1 %iFqndftqn?a ngqr 

^fSra: I sqpiRft^nqT ftqfti si %siTft I *ii3?!^ftqn{?g qiftp>ni*t-^rreNi3iift- 
I qgfq Iftq^ ^ssiNR 5ft E*rrft siftftgfRili: « e?rr- 

i|sr ftq^fci 5ft siftjqr ftClftci^ I Rf qft aroift^ci^riw ftl t q ^i ft aw^q'wl^ 
N5r %qNTOsil^q$iqU|^q^q5Rlfjjfgqi^qtp;fflfg ^ HRPft I 

R3?f^ fliftqi«rr^ 3siR5^qR=qq qsjiSstT qftq^qftsi f^sift 

ftfro? qisqi^ftqrf ¥ F^qi5^»qr 5ft I 

wfiNt JWRai 5ft ?tregqtqgflfq uRRiq nq^ jwrnftft 5ft 

smqqsRq: l e '^R'qsftsRqqT ^t sTlqiftqitt ift'Jitfq q 5?iqqq gvftfw^gqft.- 

I 

*i3^?iiitiqftqTi-si^<imf^q^qi':^?i|q ft3[^ft 1 m ft Eqlqrfqqia^q 
aq;q?q qi q^sfq snftn 1 inqfi=q^isqft — 

^g«q^qf ilftsff 5q?5{|qi <g 1 
Figq=q 'srrg^iqqi niqi «q^ || 

Rinftpa^ snq'i^ q>iq'^g fftwi^ I 
?Jlftl|siT 3 ^qnqT; qqft 5gqq5tq; || qg. 

5ft q^5^q ft^ Rq ^sqr qjqfqitq ftfq^i; qgqavqft i qq RarfeRi 5 ft 
q’lqi qfta giftraiq aftqift 1 qq qqfqiqi arqftqoiqiqantqrrqqnil q^r ftssu ftP3 
9fq»*rftqi5 Rq q^ftqq 5 ft iqfq^^q|q«iqrqfliqqft 1 q^sqqiqsqqft^sfq qig^ 
^sqiqftoi^ ^qftA; qiqsqqgi^q^ l^gqi F^qisfqqftq: qqt?reaq(tqiqr fqqi5: qrfteq?? 
5ft qqqi qre4flft?qq qiftq ^q^ailsfq i ^sq qg^gftifqqqiqi fq^rftgts<5; | 

qi?q5q^q qrqftqiqjrai^ ftqiqqf^qqfrqsiqoirft qg^ qftqrft 1 qqfft— 

sqpqi ftqqg^l 

3iqsq^^ ^Tsqrqqft"*} qq'isftl^ II 
^Tlrtqijff vn^qiftqqqiqi^qsri^ | 

RRqig qi^q: fqgq^qqi || 

Rqil^ftijqiqi^ qfftqrql qqifai^ | 

?l5tqT5rq q qqrT:«lq^qqqf?qqig^ || (q^j. 5, 



53t%S gon fqdq ’n g i’ ^^ - 

"T^riis iRfiiaT 1 9^«nssg?!?5FTfji, 

g ^gni g^ir I agw 

f^l nrftg jjni'iitq^|5«i; 1 rq^<itsR>i^f 

*n?g?fjRg^ TOR 1 

'Rig iiR^ift*iJn’#g'?n«iT^ ?rift’irRi?it?'i p5r9RRR^'?^% i 

wrhf^RH^iig'R! 55^: (Jtfqft=^Tit’i:^R — ) 

?r^Rtfirr% *? I 

59^5 ?I^?i5q?w 1 

^ ?rgq^'i^ 1 ara: ft;;R?i q^gR qrwqmfq fqtqgsq^ i arrqr^i^sfq f!l qql- 
^sq R^q^RqRq^pqqqrq^ g ?qg#q i sr 555t% «':q»qj?!rPi 
qqifqfq^q^q^i^qgv-q^ qRTqqqi'q^ ^^qcqq qqflfR l h 

q^H«qTig qrqq^ rr^i qqr 

5i;qftq^sq sr^; | q^q^— • 

R^qlg iR^'qf^qsirg =q l 
^s s^R =q pqsqqq fqf: ll 

5Rg5pT^^R?ttr«qnR% H<i qi^q^f q555!rq;RRq3Rq l 

fq^Rifq ‘^;q^:’ ^i^qifq 'qRi^wipq fq^^q q^qR ‘qqlqig* ^^rfq 
‘q?qi'feRf|5i fqf^pqifq =q q^rfq qqT^qr5=q5g5(i^ #qq^q ^^^sqjraqspq^sfq 
%qf^qq)qrqqt^q qiaq^fqmqiq^irqqiq fsr^fqqf^ ?fq sRtqrra i sRJs^qRqrs- 
qPRqq^^ qwq fqfqR^ IRqifqqiiq l StW =q qRqvf'ftq 3!^^qRfi^ 
RpijftJHR ?3R*Tqq “q 3qR gqqsqqqq^,^ qRiq^q^ I 
qqR qfisRi^^ RH qRsgg 1 q:q =q qi?jq5qqtqqjftqmqf2q-5^«?q sirfe^q^qR 
qraq^qqTq^or qqlqifqqi^ ^fq qfqqiqfqg §q=qq l 

qfq jq; ‘q^qiqffqrtis’ ftqrPq; ^q(5=q5i qf^q; fq!jgq*tq q;q{q fqi!?t- 
RfiRRRqqrPr q?q qifRirqqif fq^qqi^?q q;qqfq q ftra:qfq ?req wh^q fqqnrfqftfq- 
qqqq^qig, I 55ir% qftq^ fqRt«qfq qqqt Rf^rac: I q ^ fqqrl q^q^, ^lq 
ftqnqtRi I q:q “q fR^3 fqqi^qiaqq^ Cq;q^5;qt sqftRRmqR^q: q^%qi^q Oifq- 
«qq ^?qqqqq^»ft^5q^ I qRRRqiqqRR'q qqRig fqqr^qrei: qq^^^ sqf^RRTRqiq- 
^qts^H fqj?!^ q jqfqqn^^ Xiqqwq^ql^sq^ I qqr "q ‘ qqRfqqiif fq^^is ’ ^Ri 
qwqs^qrPwRfq^q^ sqiPR^fqfqfqRqsftq^ i 
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anm hei grwgpra -mi^ffOqgw- 
1^1 ?W OT f^RTlRE^ RITOWRI ^41^(3 

Ppsg ft^vrapna^ini^^w 3Rrs %w^^lf?r}rp sn; i ^ a*ra^m*Rft 
»ni% I ^ vr^ fiwrer ^firajRsftoi n^; Jiitft^n^- 

^drPRit fiwrW 

fsRT^ 5IW I 51'^!^ E4tsftfgiiE)s?i ?«RSE^TOft«inirtt I «*nft 

1 g?PIT 


?# #rRff»r&5=4lSfiit« l «. 

4aarar^ I «. w 

*iai I n. 

aHPR 1 1. a. 

3if*FTHTPr a^ai aiwr* I 4. 


fwfesaia^ >ft3Rrs?Jral»i#ai^ I <i%a *fta^#q3ftaaprRr aqj; 

a>stas5ii4>n> I a«fr^FRaai ii«^i4: qftf^a na 

^raananfl'»n4 atfeiHl it RT^ats^maisERi 

an^%a^*Rf«5^5RRRiRif>flf!««r a^ar ?fa fafaa: 1 aa«RT- 

ffSffii aatafaarfPi^r: nfan I 

aft4 aahfaanft^lfa® a4aaa a^: I ?Rra^aii 

(t) agiiE«i««4t: an^^aani: f*d«W3 aidl^ 

<^) agiwawaqt: aahftaw faf«ns: 
ffti ftranREqnpfNrft a ftafinfa: wlf^airarwl 1 




I 

5 . % 3 Tii?i# 

3^, 5ftg, ^qRfi35?i% 1 5ftg:^ 

^ f^, ?ftg srapra^ ?[t^ .«^^iTOwn«i^l 

«RJR^J f?f fefqw'Rf^ ’?«Hijqcirf?[^q ^^gw [f *i(d^*<i ) 4)<f > 

^ ^ ^fif: ^ 1 

geJiion 5rf^?i<irr 5Rt(yq^fiHl ’wrewf^'ipif pr 

3iffi?%r. I ^ ^ s^iinu?^ 5ftatwn^ 1 

!TfSTre*r¥fffq jsqjrfijiatfll »i5r«p^ II 
sqq^isqw ^fiuwnfg sirgf^^ I 

5®?irr«i3?q 5rt^n?q?7 sir«fpifTf^qTfq I 

afginf ^wRq fl«Rq ^r^^^njqpTi pnl qwRf^^f«i 

n,^ ?5i^qgq?fei^ 1 qnr— “ 55 ^ ^ g^r. ^ifqq^qr I swr- 

f^ai 5i5dt^wr?;^<5q^f3?i9^?^55iqr^3i; | 555 ; i 

- «ftw: I finR?ir?>rh 3wi*. 1 fei^^Rarsq^qt ?«; I ^^RORgfsq^q*. m 1 
sq: I ^Ffe^: I ?r: I | 

1 fqq^q^ ^^rjpirql ^q^qgqqf3raij.l Pqq^^R^ | 


MtMT> '»»* 1 |''M|VMiail*l 


5 gR«I{ 13^5 — 

fq^s ll \ 11 


gni<j|rgq^s fRqiwpnt pi^il 3 

^n. rv m: c. £N — £1 TV— 1 


fcr. 


?qiqTr?rq^Sfq ^RT^WfJJjrfW^ III' 
.awiil I mi, xM ?Rft5q?Rq ^wRq 


1 
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3y>Tw sc6^^«nfMt'?ii3i^, 

a[5«n^ f^, 1 Ewrjpntqi^^ si^ 

^tfqRq?*»i??R qflTO s[ft5r#iift% g^reiq^M^ 5ft#^3'>Rq?;qq'iNiRqW5 1 

?i^wt w^r^'^^ingqite i 
m ^ qra^sq;^: fqrfet 3^: II 

5?i^ ?awi JRIR ^fcift^s 1 

tiqif^qi sifW^iHl fqfqqiql, ^'ii asq^qiq^qifqtlq; ^51: ?niT^ 3wi3pi- 
qtqig[, 5ftitgniq>n^, QiqfqqRl^^'ql awiq:, ?Rq^«nfiiiii^ fq 
3®Rq^q?n>Iq eqq^NsrR *iir5f?i 1 

E3q5»?pmrJimi fqf^qRi qr 

i^RE^SScIvifq: I ^griqi^q^^clRTHt a5^I3cqfTl|fe5=q am fqq^ifSRRiff m 

viq?ft%, q^^q^^qlaqfrqamqfi?: fiftja snnrq^qj^ 1 

Rif^a m, 4*lfam^i ^ saOTflqjiq, a^ 'a^RtqaJifara aiif^^ aiapjit 

“a fta^aaiq, fiR¥taq>. qfijiiR ^?if^fqai5i?^cqfq g, aaa mq'^aajit- 

qa4^ ‘=a3aRfl5p q>a’ 5«qn?qraa | =5R5aqRr =a ai^tai^faifara l at^ifsaata^aKi^- 
aia. 9irf4miCT, agfai; awaa: sa^r igaRn: q«qi afegr; asqa^ft*ira J^^Rfiaifm I 
'laf?ifaaaqrsamq?i l faJifg-aq|q|a>: naiaaiaqa^ifr faRagi ^fai: 
maFia: aIq*qTasqf?ftmaa«j^<af7qTfR 1 laa^sSaifeaim^qaiiwa!!' I =a^ 
afiaiaiafiifla am — 

“ aa aatai^^ ^qsqrsa; I a^argag^ial f? ainima: a^atfqrsat I afarg 
ftmat faata: a ^aimm; I 

^ar ^aftaln mai'jpf aig: ^aaia^ I ai»ip 4 “a?!:! %a3a!i aral* 
hx aiagSla qftclaiga^ am anfaa^a^qai^qaa?! ar aatns^, ^^gnlal^igat 
am aanaa^ifla^aiq ar fa^a^ aafa 1 srqaaTfmiiVr— 
q^aai?: m aigs aqlar^aqi^f^ I 
anf^taar gaa; aftaf 11 

ifir 'a^f?aiqi3¥a*i.l 

m^ai^t ai35 aftam^aiq: aqra*., 3»q?q35q%a: afa sqiqha^aig 
gmd sqaaRgqqsFar^ arfaama I aifq g ai^taaq^aa^ ua^as^giaigsmsTaiapj I 
aqtafaalil mai<?ar w?q arg; afa mga^a^aifaaa'Iqai^, ^ ara 'a^afe^aj aift* 
laaa, aft^ aia aaaaa aii^aaaaiq^;, a’Rva ’a^a WRaaaava^ftfti ga*fr^s 
fiia^: I 
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«nq; | ;3anq^^[%it: 1 !13 rr^ sni ^g [ <B =q |g q w ; 

wiT»l:, « ^ ^qti^s, ^ arrl^'iR wS: sj ^ HiOT: I f% jdf^Rq^iqf ^w- 

1 ?pw5r %3StRlq5JWj ^nir I ’?«j5r*t ^ 

«^3: siiJT gar:, 3WR^ I jrRr^ %?tfei^ WTf^- 

anj^, qr ^ jpqnaR} ^araRi qrorj^f ^ « jyir: 5ft^ hr 1 

5r “h an^^, HHivr, rH!5^«pjt, ht hh^ h nwrt jynt hr i 

5f[5H: rrh: 

RI^'H’HH^ II 

fRi 5a*HH; ^Ri Th^ 5ftaR?Hf^^^He9H I qwT< hwri qwrjHl 
HIsrf^HH RRt HTH, STljHHl^^H 3TH5R I aigfHH^fTR^: 

'RHigHHl*f OiH RHHW. Hqg^ 1 qf^HHt?HRf HW H^HrefHlirHH: <RHrJR; ^R^R- 
5i^R HfHHRiitgHI HHFR 1 HRI^ HRlf^Hl^ ^5TRR^ HgfHTHRg^a- 
Ht?Ht?ir^ an«|KH HR gojt 5|RH«tHHRtq5WlH ?<g<rR& I 

sjftHfsndHt gn i 'hh^ !WRiiraRRw»i; l hTh^^rI 5;HiRqR!- 
qWJHi ^5CR?HI^=53R aHUHHR-H; | rWT^nrHJSR ^ S^RnfcR? H^HgHIH3HH- 
gwiguRq \ H^IRRH^H aTHftH HR I ans^R^RI^ ^ftcignRH HtRHRT: 

5ftd HHfH I H^'Jig'ilH HlfHHRR^Ht f^HtHIRHRl farf^IRRHi HT 3T5RRH 
1 HgTaiHl ^^HSRI^^'i^HTHl R ffg^^NWH 5l?H HR 1 

ifH 5ftH: 5H?f^RRH; | arntiRRR HHRRHRi WF RH^RtRi 
^rrttopHRl f^^>F arfHHR H.^Hl5rFH^l3|5| hH^^RR^HHHRR’I 5trfKRRRi H^* 
HlHlR’^H g«Hf HR I 5ftHt gH: HHtHRHIRSlfHHH^B ?fH gf^RHRH: I 

aR|:5ftHRT; RSR^HHRHRH H^^HRI; RSJRH ^ hr I ^?HR?Hr«R?H ^ 
HR Hwiig^Hift^g H^HTHpRlcg HiH^ H?r gn; an^RHRHi^ 

HliHf^Hm: ffn g^sifHRHHR: ! 

«?H 5rRl 5ftclIHHHISHHlHt g«it HR, RHHgRl g^HlHI gH^Ht 

gnteH^HHRHRt asHRHHRf ’H R^HH^gs HHIH^: H#HTH^g5|H?H^ HHR^- 
wt HIH*. 3wnHHHRHrH*5’H Or^^*. ThhIH^: JWnTHfd 

rhtRi I 

*HH?i^sFF 5ftH>iI^HH: RRRHHtlHHRHT^H anHHRt H^lH Ih^^ 
3wraifil|ft;^HHIH^, RHRHRl, %^^HiFh^, aigfHHT 3wraTfiF|t^ftRl 
5B5 H; 3Wf?H?^s3[3RHHHRR HT aTRHIHHRl I HWRRT: R|R HT HTORt HHRRIJfRi | 

hH gatongf^^ fsa*^ ^RRgnr hht^; 

HRJ^tgH*. fftn: I f^RRRRRR»RH 3«r: 3lRHWHI?Hfil 

PRTHi 4: I 5flHJ a^<R^^ H^T ffcT HHRT^ RH^SH I 



g qtfefNi R iir«ft«pp^ 3i?§3sif55rqT; slT5^^r^T<l;l 

?T5!?n^ I ^rau;!! ;nis5r ?ii^ sr^j I 

w ft *ft. n,. 5rnR*n^ (n ? ?«3 ?v>.— q ?r*is«il Jn^aft^ ^ ft5?ipji?ft?|5?i 

^RfftS “auftg R w g fg itft^^ ^ hr 

^raifslt ’qswi^ssiR ?^cst^ qigtft iRjg 51^^? RiftsiatRi I t?iri % I 

3RRi^ I (*ft. q, n U ?<» ?. Hv) fqa: uftg^pjrrft nrar Pwr 
^ 3 ^: 1 ’Bfflftar(M « n n)” 

^RTft^tif^Ri ft^iRffct q»iift ‘N'4 ( 35 !- 

*i!i53^) (3?3<fOT) WR (5i?i?i??OT) 3?R5 (f II 3?r ar 3r*i?l 

ftaftl ^nwT 3R?iR?3TO 11 (^90 9ft?ii « I YR) ‘ iRr 1 1 ^m 

qh^Rnfl ’ ( ^. »rr. ) ('f^^gjwrft) ^^ri#?r- 

5l|«3-i?i5q^-jnfr5ft^Ri^ iptR ^5 

oftRHn^ H f I I 

?Ri|5i ^^iRl f4r^ I Jir^q^ srr. 

^ ift !ira^: il ^R^flfaftrftiw^ fm 11 ” rj! wa 

wrf^'* I ^t.ftar ?r*f^ *frai ^fa ^faftaiqrgfa^ 
5FrRR!nii?f^*«iV?«a?»^5 *ii«qK^ ‘fl«q«r ft «aq: ^mirfiiR- 

Hn j[«q ^qaiRT^R sR^Rq a?[i«q^ f% r qtft q^wiaftqfawd qlf^raf qt 
qiqqrgqi?i^Rai^?qr ‘«i(la?q5^qftqji3?RqrwaRRqqiiR;ii ftg; qqj nfa^wrift 
qrar llq ftar q^^q j^sii” ir ^qa^l ^^tqrarqlq qqiftsq fta: qq«qrjft?i 
ftfijqjfi^'ifq sftmftssq qta: qq«qTJftqi 3 a *aR q^i aai«3*iifti qi r 
3qKrq«rq»n^qRl ^*qr»rr aq^ aqq'l^ ai^iar ’Si^m «mq«tf^srt ^ jqfq 
Pwifta^ I qifqpw® )lftaT-( 3 i. ^) qi ^ ‘ qia ft ^*ftajqiq 6 ts«iiiiqa 11 a^ m 
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TO ira: Mm 9 ®cra^^T?f«TOt^r ?uto uiii (TO.) «»t srt Jih^ anwpftit 

«RR^ TO TO ^ sw^ TOTOf TO ^t’TO^wnTRf^! WRW I 

fiRTO ftTOi ^1% 'iTO TO afliTO^rn: || \ \\ ( ) ( TO« hah 


nnwTH: I 


mmm 


^^TOTO: I ‘4ttwT«OT TO'isiPsTO (^0 *reai^%f?RTO nrTO=TOi 
M TOifii am M t 3 ^a: TO| 0 |^ M ^ wnTOt 3 T*i it 

^fTO <^TOt I aTO TOX %^t sr’itPsTO TOtfa I aa k^ waifa fa X^rfa 
?a I aTO aTO aaTS3T?arf*a5ta aaai TO II ( araaa m. a. h \. ya 
<Y^-yv) sTOifaa^riwar ara^Rara^aTOaapfafaar JraTOfirear: 

^ fmnftars^i srarfq P^at i a^ PaTO ^aRitmarii; I »rRaa^ 3' lata* 


am: mtaa 


aarasa^anai aaiaaa^-afij^aa 

^ 

maaTOaa iftahPaPafftaq. I aa^aaaPafai^'aaiaTant aa; || \ || 
aa«aTafaa??aT '5 3: f?ft ^af faaaar I a^mafaraPaa^ aaar gsaaftaar II ^ II 
mi^^arPaaT aa ^ai^ii^airaaanai^ I am»ffaiaara«a acaararfas ga^ 11 \ it 
??a f 5 *aaam aai?^s?^^aTfaai^ I snaiaafja ara«a aa are jRftali II v II 
a?ar: jsreTOrar ij;*a apfaaaai 1 raPaamftoftarai arasaffii^ra: ^zi 11 \ 11 
‘ aim f? psa^rar all’ll ftaa: 1 ?awrPafaah[=^ PaarX faa^ m^ ll ^ II 
aaraaaar %a TOr arwaarP^aar l 3 ia>sa aia^aTlt aa?a: TOsm?: II « II 
f?a^ aaraari^as^aKiaia “agaa^ I ptaaPaa^ ml^acg^aTafTOfll lU II 
aapaat^areff^Ji^m 'agaat 1 aa'lp^ftaPaaar afPa: arf aaflraT II II 
aar aaiamg^ Pa^f^ataia TOa^ 1 aai JEalpat ^rat Paareaaai aa: ll ?» ll 
mSraaaaata^jar aaiare aaraai^i aar«a^ara ? 8 f araaarTOiaar 11 n ll 
afaiawRaa^aif^sa^: iiifsffa; 1 wNaaiTO aPaa^at; pr ga^ II II 
aa pt^fTOf aam pfls^r: 1 i?a aaraar gaar aaaraagarfta; ll ll 
aa alaanff^a^ftaa: ^ ^aa^aar l areata aara^a aalaafaiaatPiar ll u ll 
a 3 f:^ 2 ?TO ^ ar TO^TO I aaiaar ^ aaar gw <ft#TOir; B^Ml 
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^ I 3th All-India' Or'iintaI CoKvmticiKt Pan<Ut Parishad 

««fewr H jnpsBWN »wife ^wr l iii«ii . 

3y<T I jyril me\\ 

w ijfei 1?^ I i4t *1^ «witN^ IR-II 

^«iil fi[ ftfqrftjti 1 «i4l*r. jsgrgftgiftg; h^i ii 

gg ^at I f s» g« qi«ir < rfi?» fr IR^II 

^ ft»it alm wNw ^ I fipg ^iHn^nnpwfNwi^g *aT«i%r ViR\\\ 
,«TOwrfiHRgi^ eiJTPnf^iwwisft: I s«mR*iq<T!rt a ll^vii 

t af*^««fitNf^ 'gRf gwRftar aafga: IRMI 
jw^ ggfit upg^ai^ wwai^ I anafN^awspsi sp>raifi«nfaHn5 li^^ll 

*fr ft ftftar g^at I wi^iq^^Ta^fqar ^air wr^w 
g*»wP i «nd Pc^srIi I f^^a^sfq qp^aiJl nfsanP iR^ii 
g^war gRfJ iiPtft«R^.ft*raT I faarrraiftj «rft a iRoll 

^k fMsi^RrriMT: gwrarai Pr^ aig I Ift^ ^fa: ser^i a t% ? 11 ^ li 

gilR»Tftgwr ft4q ft i<^*^q gDfrng 1 awt^rr awiftft IR’?!! 

pN^^ft a g ivisaiolsaiPpKiiigaRa; i a^^ara^i: ?5Rr araraai^^wq^Ran iR^ll 
!I5 llg Pwfa^ 9<Pis ft*»ar l f^nar^qaRRr; ^^aaaqtftag iRvii 
^ am %aPrftat amai aim r wig . l ^aftamaf^al "a IRMl 
*ll am? foaR’ = ga<tfa : i Ift^ a?ffa? gacr IR^ll 

am? a ^aami ^ a i ft apgarPmT 1 faftag ^(juawpeRap^arRRarftay |R»11 
<$ftaafti i ^ a ammr 31 ^ |ai l fa^ajm^amgaRm^ftftmi^ iR-Jli 
ga tJ limiaat sa gmay i ^ t P rot l ai«m#»aafimr Pialas aia»ftfa!: IRMI 















